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INFRODUCTION 


CURING recent years great emphasis has 
been laid on the merits of that form of 


life assurance which has become known 
popularly as income insurance, and which is 
more effective than any other in properly con- 
serving the policyholder’s estate and assuring 
to his beneticiaries financial protection for such 
period of time as he may deem advisable for 
their best interests, the amount and frequency 
of payments and the duration of the contract 
naturally being governed by the. stipulations 


made and the amount of insurance secured. 


That income insurance in many cases would 
prove the best form of family protection pro- 
the 


curable is unquestionable. It safeguards 


insured’s dependents against unwise invest- 


ments or any inherent weaknesses as to 


financial matters, and consequently prevents 
waste. In view of this it is not surprising that 
the insurance press, wealth conservation bodies 
and economists in general should unite in ex- 
tolling income insurance, and that the number 
of companies specializing on this form of 
policy is rapidly increasing. 

Due to the attendant publicity and the ac- 
tivity of solicitors engaged in its sale, it is but 
natural that considerable interest in income in- 
should the 
public at large. One frequently hears it dis- 
1] ] 


cussed, 


surance have been evoked among 


and judging by the expressions of 


opinion, it is plainly evident that while some 

f the laity-have a fair conception as to what 
income insurance really is and what it will ac 
complish, the majority appear to be rather hazy 
on the subject, and some even labor under 
serious misapprehensions. 

When interest has been created in any sub- 
ject a demand for further information natur- 
ally follows. Therefore, the writer concluded 
that a monograph on income insurance, giving 
a brief outline of its development and defining 
specifically what it will accomplish, would not 
amiss at this time. 
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works, the subject will be treated from an in- 

the booklet 


use of the general public as 


dependent standpoint, being in 
for the 
the 


always has maintained that there is 


tended 


well as insurance agent, since its author 


nothing 


about the operation of honestly conducted 


legal insurance to conceal—nothine 


that 


reserve 


cannot be proclaimed from the housetops 


with benefit to insurance companies and_ the 
public alike. 

\dhering to his custom, the writer will make 
no recommendations as to companies. There 
are a number of excellent old-line institutions 
throughout the country, and any prospect who 
exercises a moderate degree of judgment will 
experience no difficulty in establishing satis fac- 
tory insurance affiliations. 
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Brier History oF INCOME INSURANCE, TRACING 


Irs) DEVELOPMENT FROM THE Primurivi 


loRMsS OF THE Past To THE PERFECT Sys 


rEM OF THE PRESENT Day. 


\lthough the “income insurance,” as 


applied to that form of life protection in which 


term 


the beneficiaries of policyholders receive either 
a delinite number of instalments or continuous 


payments throughout life instead of a luny 


sum at the maturity of the contract, is of com- 


paratively recent origin, and has caused these 


policies to achieve greater popularity thar 
under their former appellations, there is no 
new principle involved in this method of as 
suring to the family during a long course of 
years such tinancial protection as its head may 


deem necessary for its requirements. Income 
insurance is based upon the annuity, which is 
centuries old, and grew out of the application 
of the principles involved in the administra- 


tion of trust estates. 


EARLIEST ReEcorRD OF INCOME INSURANCE 


Even during past ages, ever since men have 
heen successful in building up large fortunes, 
the conservation and proper administration of 


their estates after they should lx 
cause of mu 


their sphere of activity were the 


solicitude upon the part of their creators 


Therefore we tind the trust estate established 


1: 


the world’s civiliza 


very early period of 


as is evidenced by the adoption « 


laleidian law by the Roman | 
Since this legislation made 
putation of the annual sum 
beneficiaries of an estate, an 

were governed by tables which set the 
duration of life at certain attained 
may be said to mark the introductior 
principle of the life annuity. 

no authentic historical record to 
principles were involved in any 
\s may be 
tables at first emploved proved 
during. the 
continually 


of an earlier day. imagined. 


Ta 


curate, and 


“ourse of 


were revised as 


assump 
way to the results of practical expe 
Wary 


While many minor 


Men Create T 
reasons 
tered into the consideration 
ing upon the trust method 
earthly 
will be 


dominant forces govern the 


POssessions, vet in 


found upon close analysis tl 


decision of t 
pursuing that course. First and probably m 


potent of these forces js strong love of 
family love Which includes 
but the coming gen 


only existent descendants 


erations as well, and manifests 


these also shall have some opportuni 
ticipate in the benefits of the estat 
} 


was built. In most European 


particularly in the case « 


rail 


living members of the 


usufruct, or income derived 


life interests passing on 
generation. In this country n 
hequeathed in perpetuity, but tr 


nake possible provisions which 
several generations. 
The second of the mpelli 


the creation of trust « 
7 


the family, although the 


what below the surface. 


the word family is used 
as implying the race o1 
person springs, or, to use 
Latin equivalent, the gens 
known modern example of 
adherence is to he 


When it 


limits of 


found 


land. does net 
those Orientals 
cestor worship, pride 


able thine. as it is this. tos 


[This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as a» authoritative text for ne 


as enlightening to prospects. 
Spectator Company. ] 


Company managers and general agents desiring this article in booklet form should comm, 





ract f this nature would not 





keep unsullied the family escutcheon, that 
ids men to place honor above life itself. 

ith the oblivion usually following 
has been most dreaded by mankind in all 


Consequently it is not surprising that 





t an earl ge of human civilization 

we egan to look upon family love, 

ditic d adherence as a means of perpetu- 
e their memories. They reasoned that, by 


ing trust estates in which successive gen- 





tions o! eir amily might snare, some ol 


hese descendants, through the opportunities 


vailable by the incomes thus established, 


uld achieve sufficient fame to raise them- 





Ives and their gens above their fellows, and 
tin t way the testators themselves would 
known as the founders or augmenters 

the family fortunes who had made the dis- 
tion possibl Their theory was that even 

yuld tl succeed only in keeping alive the 


dition of their existence within their own 


s they would be erecting monuments to 
selves more enduring than bronze. The 
that the testator’s name would live in his 
te has also been an incentive to create 
ts in perpetuity when possible. 


tate is the earliest form of in- 


‘insurance, and while it has nothing to do 


except in so far 





1e modern income 





necessary in any 


t its inclusion 


rk covering the gradual evolution of the 


ANN y COMPANIES NEXT IN ORDER 
xt it li yf progressio1 “ame the estab- 


nnuity companies. These instt- 


to tne crowing de- 





ror largement or modification of 
the disposition of real 


sa a1 
provide an- 














require a 
mortality table 
ot ected lives, the data already at 
mputation pur- 


ny -monstrated to the 


ronld ( ble the Dwi 1 1S 
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to secure a much larger life income for the 
amount invested than would be possible under 
any existent method which afforded equal 
safety. 

Since the perfect security of the new life 
annuity plan, both for the investor and the in- 
stitution underwriting the contract, was plainly 
perceptible, it was not long before these in- 
vestments attained great popularity, and com- 
panies organized to grant them began to multi- 
ply. At first all classes of people of moderate 
means, attracted by the higher rate of income 
afforded by the life annuity, invested in these 
contracts, and it has become proverbial that 
annuitants, due to the absence of financial wor- 
ries for the remainder of their: existence, are 
extremely long-lived. With the passage of 
time, however, it became evident that, although 
the life annuity was an excellent form of pro- 
vision for the annuitant himself, still, owing 
to the fact that the income ceased at death and 
the principal had also been absorbed in its pro- 
duction, it was inadequate as a means of 
proper family protection. Consequently dur- 
ing later years the popularity of the life an- 
nuity, except in such instances where it is em- 
ployed to provide incomes for dependents or 
beneficiaries, has been restricted largely to 
those who are without close family ties. In 
fact, so strong had the family antipathy toward 
the personal purchase of such life contracts 
become, even many generations ago, that it 
was frequently remarked that all a person had 
to do to rid himself of the machinations of his 
latives was to cause it to be bruited 


invested all his money in an 


designing r¢ 
about that he had 
annuity. 

While the old life annuity had many features 
to commend it, and was a move in the forward 
direction, its appeal was largely to the self- 
interest of the purchaser. It lacked in a great 
measure that essential which alwavs has been 
the dominant factor in the universal demand 
for life insurance—love of family and the de- 
i 1 pe rly provided for. Consid- 
is the most natural thine 
in the world, and collectively we all strive for 
those who are to come after us, though many 
of us may do so unknowingly. Vain indeed 
efforts of any generation that did 
somewhat to the heritage of 


aT Ij h iS to fi low! 


Statesinen in Europe upon whom devolved 
t task of raising revenues for their govern 
ments were not slow to realize that the princi- 
ples underlying the life annuity could be effec- 
tively employed to provide funds for state pur- 
poses. They noted the eagerness with which 


ple purchased these new contracts, and also 








nalyzed their inherent weakness in not afford- 





ing continuing family protection in the event 
of the annuitant’s death. Many of the Euro 


nents already were burdened with 





national debt so large that it was problemat- 





her the principal on the existing bonds 
‘ould be met at maturity, and some were 
onsidering refunding these obliga- 
onsolidatine the various forms of 


indebtedness. They perceived in another modi 


Thursday 


fication of the annuity principle a way out 
their financial difficulties. 


of 
It was concluded 
that a bond in perpetuity, based upon the con- 
ception of a certain principal sum which was 
never to mature for redemption purposes, af- 
though paying a smaller annual rate of interest 
to the purchaser than that granted by annuity 
companies, would prove more acceptable to the 
man of family, especially as it was a govern- 
ment security the income on which would pass 
on from generation to generation. 

That the originators of this new form of 
government bond were not mistakén in their 
conclusion is best evidenced by the fact that 
the system at various times extended not onh 
over the major portion of Europe but also be- 
came quite popular in South America. Many 
European cities adopted the method in refund- 
ing their bond issues, and it was even employed 
in financine the construction of water works 
and railroads. The best known modern ex 
amples of the bond in perpetuity are the Eng- 
lish consol and the French rente. 

While these new government securities at 
the time of their introduction, and for many 
vears following, proved ideal instruments to 
provide continuous incomes for the holders 
and their heirs or beneficiaries, the progress of 
modern stock exchange methods has rendered 
them of comparatively little value so far as the 
perpetuity feature 1s concerned. \s they are 
now subject to daily quotations in the stock 
market, and may be disposed of as readily as 
any other first-class security, they are no better 
adapted for purposes of income insurance than 
long-term government 


are other forms of 


honds. In the present day, to make certain 
that his intention as to a continuing income 
for his beneficiaries and their descendants 
would be carried out, the testator would he 
compelled to hequeath his honds in perpetuity 
in trust, thus reverting to early principles an4 
creating a trust estate for such period as he 
av desire or the law will permit. 


Vf 


If some sudden illness has 1 


aid us low 


\nd we feel uncertain how things may gi 


Vy 


If the Doctor speaks in dubious tones, 
For a “Consulting Physician” ‘phones; 
If the wife looks troubled and children ery 
\s we restless toss on the bed we Hie, 

It will comfort us, as ‘twould any man, 

If insured on the “Ordinary Plan.” 

The productive years of our lives are when 
We're classed among healthy and robust men; 


Then we do not miss the “premium” paid, 
lor our money is most easily made: 

sut the time may come with an income less, 
We'll feel the pinch of economy's stress 
But we'll know the wife protected will le 


0 


If fully paid us is our “Twenty P. 


When the clouds of life hang heavy and gra) 


When we're all “used up” at the close of day: 
When hearing is faint and the sight grown dim 
\nd the cup of life seems filled to the brim: 

When the limbs grow weary and footsteps low. 
\nd the mind reverts to the lone as 


ro) 




















have a maturing policy 


Kndowment Plan’—twill from = worry 


PEGE. 


Now he who neglects to insure his life, 


Leaves unprotected his children and wife, 

Is thoughtless, heartless and cruel as well, 
For poverty is but a “living hell”; 

The man of honor insureth his life, 

fhe “brute” cares little for children or wife, 


But the man whose heart beats both warm and 


true 
Will tect his loved ones—now what say 
VOU 
Avceustus TREADWELL. 


An Exampie ol Scat ive 


yery life insurance man who hopes to at 


tain any degree of success must possess the 


two essential qualities of initiative and tact. 


what may 


As a most 


acrenige | hy the application of these quall- 
ties a in told by the 


*y executive of one of the leading life in- 


striking example of he 


mai interest story 1s 


surance companies. This man is noted for his 


sense of humor as well as his remarkable 


to select men on the basis of tempera- 


His 


ability 


ment and character analysis. story 1s 


essentially 
An 
solici 


ication 


anni 
appil 


as follows: 


agent in a prominent Southern city 


prospect and secured an 


He lost 


ted a wealthy 


for $50,c00. no time in 


having the man examined and getting the first 
premium. When the medical examiner's re- 
port from the home office was received, the 
agent was somewhat in a quandary as to what 


to do. 

The 
in sufliciently good physical condition for the 
the 


report said that the applicant was not 


risk on the ordinary 
The company would 
fifteen-year 


company to assume 
life plan as applied for. 
issue to the applicant. however, a 
lowment. 

The agent felt that he 
circumstances this report to his client. 
\fter a the 


© agent left his office and went to his 


en 


could not under any 


show 


oe moments’ pondering over 


letter 4 


lle was greeted with a question 


about the medical report, to which he replied 


Ho you know, | really got in very wrong at 
the home office with your application. 1 sized 
you up as aman who would probably not live 
iny too long, and that it would be best for you 
to take an ordinary life policy. Now the medt- 


cal director reports to me, giving me thunder 


hecause you are in such excellent health that 
it would he foolish to require you to pay pre 
liums every year until you are ninety-six 
fore you'd get any benefit out of this policy. 
What | should have done was to have offered 
vou ontract that would require you to pay 
for only fifteen years, and at the end that 


time you could have the face of your policy. 
Vell, that sounds pretty good to me,” said 
the applicant, and he agreed to take the en- 


q yvment 


supply committee, at 71 





York, is accomp ish ing a good work, 





among the poorer people of the in particular, by 
a n pam] yhlet entitled “Hints to House 
WIN elling them how to best buy, care for and 


various kinds. 
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Men and 


Seeds germinate at varying temperatures. In 


cold climates the most favorite temperature is 


55 degrees—greenhouse 65 degrees, torrid zone 


Xo degrees. Tor the truck gardener the onio) 
seed starts growing at the lowest degree. But 
who wants to sow an onion seed in our busi- 
ness? ©), onions are all right in their place, 
and just now they might be canonized; but the 
seeds we solicitors sow have a more delicious 


fragrance—and it takes a warmer atmosphere 


for them to germinate. liere are some ex- 
amples : 

“Do it now.” “Your love for your dear 
ones has not yet been fully expressed oun 
erecutor will need ready to straighten up 
your affairs.” “Howare you going to ft your 





uitheritance tax?” “Are you sure you will have 


Chl ugh to care fi Pr VOUr «¢ ld age: Fe Sow these 


seeds deep enough to get well rooted (O n 
they are not all dozens of others), and then 
keep them warm enough by proper care and 


They'll 


icicles form on them. 


but not if 


Make the 


interest. grow 


temperature 


about SO degrees ICO dle grees of heat is likely 


to blast all your hopes. Think this over. 


Iicho was a beautiful nymph, fond of woods 


and hills, 
land 


where she devoted herself to wood- 


She vorite ot 


the 


sports. was a great fa 


Diana, and usually attended her chase. 


on 


But, alas! Echo has one failing. She was 
fond of talking, and under all circumstances 
would have the Jast word. One day (so the 


story goes) Juno was looking for her husband, 
who she feared was amusing himself among 
the nymphs. Naughty boy! Echo, by het 


everlasting chatter, contrived 


until the nymphs made their escape. When 


‘uno discovered it she passed sentence on Echo 
in the following words “Vou shall forfeit 
the use of that tongue with which you have 
cheated me, except for that one purpose you 
are so fond of reply. You shall still have the 


last word but no power to speak frst.” Wher 


would we he il, like echo, we never could 
speak first? But do you know there are so- 
licitors who are actually afraid to speak first. 
Say, my fearsome chap, that gruff, sober busi 
ness man has a big heart; he doesn’t know 
anything about life insurance, he is made of 


tliree 


1or 


1 ] a? 
then took his 


for months, c note $50 

due in thirty days. Vo we When he tried 
to collect it, big squeal. The agent has the 
note vet, and that was twenty years ago. Look 


for merinos or shropshires, my son, 14 


] 


want wool. Don't expect to get it from Berk- 


shires or Poland Chinas. Chew on this. 
iN } i 


War Mortality of British Life Companies 
An interesting review of the mortality effects 
of the war, both direct and indirect, upon the 
British life companies appears in the London 


the statement is to 


fine position r« 


The effect of 
the remarkably 
by these companies in 
made upon them. \s 

the Financier, death clai 


Financier. 
emphasize 








ms on accour ot poilicy- 








holders serving with the colors tended to 
‘rease last year, though, happily ady 

was ocitset to some xtent by d 1ished mor- 
tality among the civilian population In tl! 
early days of the war the strain anxiety 
told severely on old lives, but | > would 
appear to suggest that people are ‘coming 
acclimatized to war conditions and aré 

a prey to the physical infirmities 





by the ind 





about mental uneasiness 





which the fate of their relatives at the -ont 
provokes 3Jesides, some allowances ce be 
made for the more hopeful military outlook. 
Whatever the cause, the general experience of 
the principal life offices in respect of the suit- 
ability of their non-military 





been distinctly satisfactory, < 
they have not been called upon 
ture claims has been of disti 





enabling them to discharge 
een liabilities. On the 
respect of military 


< bnormal or 
“nas hand 


have progr 





lives 



































idly. In 1914 they were only £1,270,800. In 
they rose to £3,042,500. Last year, accor 
to a reliable estimate, they exceeded £5,000,000 
The grand total of such claims up to the end 
of last year, therefore, surpasses £9,000,000. 
The ratio of the war cla ; to the ; 
mortality claims of all classes was ab i 
per cent last year, compared eleven per 
cent in 1915, and ten per cent in 1914. 
A REMARKABLE a 
But for these abnormal 1 ties arising from 
the war, it is pointed ‘, the mortality 
ence would have declined |} upward 
per cent last year. In ise of tl 
trial offices the claims met to date exe 
750,000, and are equal to about £18 per 
Naturally, the claims presented to the 
offices have been mu igher, botl L 
gregate and on th tl 
some instances being close upor EZ 
tunately such liberal prov n had t 1 made 
for death liabilities that, ever ith \ * mor- 
tality added, th eX] ted amor ) la 
en exceeded in only a ry fev in 
That is a rem: bl rd 1 vie 
fact that the var lain hav be 
among young and vigorous lives the 1 
serves held against the ult te payment of tl 
ums assured were relatively small It clearly 
demonstrates the s igth and fety of British 
issurance companies, and it s conclusively 
the sound lines upon which ir business has 
been managed and their financing condueted in 





the past.—The Chronicle 


Large Dividends Paid to Policyholders 














the same brand dust you are, and perhaps A record of the divid sare 
he has been thinking about more protection by the Equitable Life ot or the five 
: ’ 7 ° ey 7 from 1912 to 1916, ineh shows that during 
You can't tell. Don't jump if he frowns that period the company paid $208.083 more in 
don't run if he savs “Vo!” real loud. Speak dividends than for death claims, or nearly $111 
a , in) dividende each ; 1 +} Thu 
es Se cece bag e tae ATLA ices il lividends to each $190 in ’ ses Thus 
up first, and, if necessary, las ut that sig. 1 rgppenctle ecm Figs Poe es 
what you want. Be something more than greater part to its n of ks resultin 
echo in low mortality, its pol of o] tit onl 
: ae ? : the most healthful and sections of 
“Great cry and little Wool, quoth tite devi the country, and its h rest 
when he sheared his hogs.” What a fool the  ¢atnings on investments. 


RO aria : “er a AE ee een : ‘ ; 

devil was to expect wool from swine! Some this five-year period amount 
squeal from the “porker,” too! Great lesson furnishing the heaviest single-y 
F : i $584,080. In the company’s state 
: sion cil van: DOLE Tl knew a solicitor I t compan ut 
in this homely old adage. [ knew a solicitor January 1 of this year, $761,000 is 
enee who worked eight dollar a week clerk 1917 dividends and counted as 
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Dr. Conwel’s Illustrations of Intensive 
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Cultivation 
PATRIOTIC DEMONSTRATIONS 
rovident Life and Trust Litigation—New Mind 


of Fourth of July 


kev. Dr. Russell Hl. Conwell, pastor of the 
aptist Temple in this city, who is a conspic- 


lous patron and advocate of life insurance, has 


ust left Philadelphia on a lecture tour through 
\West, to be gone until September 5, de- 
ivering meantime his famous lecture “Acres 
iamonds” seventy-one times. Dr. Conwell, 
ated for the bar, is now one of the most 
mspicuous platform lecturers and preachers 
He is about seventy-five years of 


re, hale and hearty, and is now embarking 
pon a trip which would tax the strength of a 


nan much younger. The proceeds of Dr. Con- 


vell’s lecture tours are used by him in sup- 
sorting Temple University. On his one lec- 
ure, “Acres of Diamonds,” he has raised more 
han a million dollars for this school connected 
vith his church, having delivered this lecture 
early 6oco times. This record is spoken of as 


llustrating the wisdom of concentration of 


‘fort. The main idea of this lecture is the 


wisdom of cultivating opportunities just at 


ind, rather than dwelling upon visions of 
possibilities that are remote. This is an 





iden which life insurance men need to develop. 


Jany a man wastes a large part of his time 


he scatters his efforts over a large ter- 


‘itory rather than concentrating them on in- 


ttl] 


nsive cultivation of a certain section or a 


ertain profession, or specializing on some one 
r two forms and massing his arguments for 


hese forms instead of suggesting to his cus- 


tomers a great variety of plans. 


The late R. Dale Sparhawk, for many years 


ser of the Mutual Life of New York in 


his city, and one of the most successful per- 


‘iters here, used to specialize on the 





entv-payvment life plan, believing that this 
tted a very large majority of his cases 
lent Life and = Trust Compan) 
( or a erages as much earn 
os per man as any Philadelphia agency. and 

sal S speci «don endowments. 

Y [14 LitiGATIo? 

e Sup e Court, in a tax suit, recentl 


ided against the Provident Life and Trust. 
this decision has not restrained the com 


from continuing its fight, and it now re 


ns the litigation by filing bills dealing 
ly with notes held by the company for 
ns to policyholders. Incidental to this liti 


ration a rather interesting claim has been 





ade neninst the city of Philadelphia, 

s the beneficiary in this recent tax 
vainst the Provident. William, Hl. [lars 
eput) orney-general of Pennsylvania, has 

ea ( for $30,000 for winning this suit 





it This claim is for the largest fee 
er charged against Philadelphia by any at 


rey, ane vould he compensation inde- 
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pendent of his salary from the Commonwealth, 


and it is stoutly resisted. 


LocaL ParriotisM 
The development of patriotic enthusiasm 
here as elsewhere is shown by many incidents. 
\t the recent Prudential convention at At- 
lantic City one of the Philadelphia delegates. 
Mr. Woodville, following a series of patriotic 
addresses, rose and proposed that the conven- 
tion do something on the spot, and suggested 
that the 


l“rance. 


convention send an ambulance to 
[lis motion was seconded by another 
Philadelphia delegate, and was carried. A 
Prudential ambulance will soon be at the front 
in France with a Pennsylvania driver, a Pitts- 
burg delegate who volunteered upon the 
adoption of the resolution to drive the ambu- 
lance. At the recent convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Tidelity Mutual Life a whole 
evening was given to patriotic exercises, in- 
‘luding an address by an American for two 
ears in the thick of the fight in france, imme- 
diately followed by a liberal contribution to 
the American Red Cross. The Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters Association had a_ short 
special business session a few days ago, and 
voted to remit membership fees for all men 
who entered the army or navy. 


SANE louRTH OF JULY 

Governor Brumbaugh has called for an end 
of the madness of the old-fashioned Il*ourth, 
and for a proper observance of the day, Presi- 
dent Wilson having sounded a most solemn call 
to patriotic consecration that makes the old 
lourth more than usually impossible. So great 
progress has been made here and in other 
cities in this direction in recent years it is 
difficult to realize that there evor were such 
careless and easy-going officials and easy-going 
parents, who seemed to assume that in cases of 
fatalities it would be other people’s children 
who were to be sacrificed, 

Our very efficient Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, in its latest weekly bulletin, printed on 
red paper, has emphasized the importance of 
still further reducing the accidents and fires 
which attended this celebration in the past. 
This bulletin acknowledges the great improve- 
ment made since 1903, when there were 466 
deaths in this country from Fourth of July 
accidents. This figure was reduced to about 
thirty in 1916, and it emphasizes the fact that 
the life of a single child is too precious to 
endanger at any time, least of all when the 
man-power of the world is being taxed as 
never before. 

It is now some fifteen years since the pro- 
paganda against an insane lourth had its be- 
vinnings. Surely it is with a great naiveté that 
the fireworks dealers plead for special privilege 
annually, on the ground that they are taken by 


surprise. 


CoM MISSIONER OU NEIL CONFIRMED 
ite as) a vratification to friends of the Gov- 
ernor and of Insurance Commissioner O'Neil 
that his appointment a year ago, held up in the 
Senate until the closing hours of the session, 


was finally confirmed last Friday. It has been 


Thursday 


unfortunate that two faetions in the Republi- 
can party have been at swords’ points during 
all this session, so that much-needed legislation 
has fallen by the way, and Conimissioner 
(Neil has found it impossible to obtain the 
enactment of bills which he especially adyo- 
cated. Among insurance acts passed is a bill 
exempting from claims of creditors life jn- 
surance which provides not more than $100 4 
month income, provided that the insured was 
solvent when the insurance was taken out. 
VETERAN, 


Philadelphia, July 2, 1917. 


A Source of New Agents 

General agents and branch managers, who 
are always on the lookout for good men, have 
had a veritable test of ability thrown in their 
path during the past few weeks. Many life 
insurance managers have actively participated 
in the recent campaigns to raise funds for the 
Red Cross Society, Y. M.-C. A., 


organizations which are largely dependent for 


and similar 


their support upon philanthropy and general 
public good will. They have organized teams 
of collectors and assigned territory to them. 
The men whom they have chosen to canvass 
for funds have come from all walks of life. 
Some have proved excellent solicitors, while 
others have proved failures. 

The writer has in mind an actual case where 
the territory of one of the country’s foremost 
cities was apportioned for a campaign of this 
kind. A prominent life insurance man was 
made captain of a team in charge of one of 
the largest wards, the population of which was 
quite cosmopolitan. Some blocks contained 
rich people, some poor, while others were 
populated by what might be called the bour- 
geois or middle class, and still others were set- 
tled in large measure by people of foreign 
parentage or nativity. 

The captain apportioned each block to a 
solicitor, to whom he gave instructions. Some 
of these aids were well-to-do capitalists, others 
were laborers, some were clerks and. others 
salesmen. “There were many interesting facts 
revealed by this campaign. [le found that one 
of the leading capitalists of the city, a director 
ima number of prominent local enterprises, 
had been unable to secure more than a single 
contribution of but fifty dollars, while a deliv- 
ery driver for a paper and twine house had 
reported a substantial collection from every 
house in the territory assigned to him, and had 
done very well with additional territory which 
was allotted to him at his own request. 

\nother man found it impossible to solicit 
any one but people with whom he was person- 
ally acauainted, while still others who worked 
only among their friends succeeded in securing 
When the territory 


was re-assigned it was found that some who 


hut small contributions. 


had been more or less unsuccessful among 
their friends came out with flying colors when 
they solicited strangers. Territory which was 


at first unproductive hecame fruitful ot 
results. 
General agents and managers who have pat- 


ticipated in these campaigns of philanthropy 
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have within their reach, im many cases, a con 


siderable number of men who may prove to 
excellent life insurance agents. lor the most 
part the men may be entirely unlitted for the 
work of soliciting. On the other hand, ther: 
are a few who have been so successful in 
“bringing home the bacon,” with actually noth- 
ing to sell, that it would appear that had they 
some real benefit to offer the persons they have 
called upon successfully the mission of life 
insurance would be carried into many new 
homes. To direct the enthusiasm of the can 





vasser to life insurance work would be 
principal task in some instances. 

Selection of men from these campaign tean 
must be made with great care, however, and 
only after a most analytical study of their 


accomplishments. 


An Analysis of Men 

Testing and studying the qualities and char 
acteristics of humans, in order to rank them as 
possible material for salesmen, is a part of th 
work now being done by the Bureau of Sales 
manship Research of the Carnegie Institute of 
technology, under the direction of Dr. Walter 
DiJl Scott. One of the features of the pro- 
vramme for use in the selection of men as now 
in effect by the Bureau is that letters of refer 


ence are omitted. Instead the Bureau has d 


signed a form letter to be sent to former cm 
ployers and others as a means of obtaining in 
formation concerning applicants. The ques 
tiens are so designed as to give a graphic pic- 
ture of the men under investigation Where 
used, these letters have proved of great value 

sjcelow is given a copy of the letter sent to 
former employers, together with the question 
naire, and its answers in an actual case. For 
obvious reasons fictitious names are used both 
in the case of the former employer and the ap 
plieant: 
John Jones & Co., New York 

Attention of Mr. T. M. Titt. 

Gentlemen: 

Mr. Wallace M. Smith of Cohocs is applying 
to us for a selling position and refers us to you. 
To assist him in getting properly placed will 
you kindly answer the questions herewith? An 
addressed envelope is enclosed for your reply. 

You realize that it will be to Mr. Smith’s 
disadvantage to be appointed to this position if 
he is not fitted to sueceed in it. In order that 
he may have every consideration, we trust, you 
Will give the questions your prompt and thought 
ful attention, 





Yours very truly, 
Agency Manager. 

The question blank follows: 

Your answer to each question may be indi 
cated by ai cross (x) in the = appropriat« 
brackets 

1. Mr. Wallace M. Smith states that he was in 
your employ as salesman from August, 1914. to 
\ugust, i916. Does this correspond to your 
record? Yes (x): No ¢ }. 

2. He states that he left because he was dis 
satisfied Is this an adequate statement? Yes 
(x); No € ). 

». Were you personally aequainted with him 
and his work? Yes (x): No () 

Very Vet 
(ood Good Average Poe I 
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Any additional information that would assist 
in judging the applicant’s fitness for the po- 
ition would be appreciated. The opposite page 
left blank for your record of such facts 
(Signature) JOHN JONES & CO 
T. M. Pitt 


The agency manager pictured from the above 
that the applicant was a good salesman, but 

frequently intemperate. To check his judg- 
mont he ordered an inspection and report, which 
read substantially as follows: 


He is a good salesman, but is subject to his 
cmperamental nature. When business is good 
:e is temperate and industrious, but a slight re 
verse causes depression and consequent drink- 
ing. He is subject to sprees under these cir- 
cumstances. So far as we have been able to 
learn he has not saved any money. 





Maryland Life Has Dzisability Clause 
lor a nominal additional premium the Mary- 
d iLife Insurance Company of Baltimore will 
au disability clause, providing for waiver 
premiums and for an annuity of ten per cent 
of the face of the policy during the continu- 
nee of the disability should such disability oc- 
cur before attaining the age of sixty years By 
the terms of the elause the insured may elect 


to receive instead ¢ 


f annual payments semi- 
nual, quarterly or monthly payments, each of 
vhieh shall be equal to one-half or one-quarter 
or one-twelfth of the annual payments, as the 
may be. The face amount of the policy 

vill be paid at the maturity of the endowment 
or at the death of the insured, and shall not be 
duced by any payments made under the dis- 
ability benefits, and the non-forfeiture values 
under the policy shall increase in the same man- 
ner as though any premiums waived under the 
provision had been paid in cash. The aggre- 
sate amount of insurance under policies with 
the disability benefits is limited to $5000 for any 
individual life. When premiums are waived 
inder the disability provision, dividends will be 
llowed as though the premiums had been paid 
in cash, though such dividends will have to be 
withdrawn in cash and cannot be otherwise ap- 


plied The clause will be automatically term- 


nated if the insured engage in military or 
al service in time of war, or any work con- 
ne d ith al warfare 


Whole Family Protection in Texas 

The act passed at the regular session of the 
lirty-fifth Texa Legislature, providing for 
hole family protection for members of. fra- 


ternal benefit’ societies, became effective o1 


101 


17, and is now in full operation. This 
is the law which provides that any fraternal 
it society, authorized to do business in 
Texas and operating on the lodge plan, may 
make provision in its constitution, in addition 
o Other benefits provided for therein, for the 
payment of death or annuity benefits upon the 
lives of children between the ages of two and 
eighteen years at next birthday, for whose sup- 
port and maintenance a member of such society 
is responsible. The total benefits that may be 
paid on the lives of children reaches a maxi- 


mum of $600, when the insured is between six- 


teen and eighteen years of age; this amount is 
gradually decreased until it reaches a minimum 


of $34 for children between two and three years 


the National Association of Taife Underwriters 
as announces that the prize essay contest for this 
ject of “Service of a Life 


nsurance Agent to a Nation in Time of War.” 


wm 


WAR RIDER ATTACHMENT 


Canadian Court Renders Decision on 
Reinstatement 


DETAILS OF OPINION 


Policyholder Who Became a Soldier Reinstated 
After Lapse 

In the case of Jackson ys. Sussex vs. the Aitna 
Life of Hartford, the Canadian courts have de- 
cided an interesting point with reference to the 
reinstatement of a lapsed policy The court 
maintained that in view of condition 7, in the 
policy contract, providing that “‘this policy has 
no restrictions regarding change of occupation 
residence, travel or service in the militia, or 
army, or navy, in time of war or in time of 
peace,’ evidence of insurability ‘‘satisfactory to 
the company” cannot be construed to mean 
anything more than was intended and under- 
stood by the insured to be meant at the time 
the policy was originally issued, which really 
means that the policyholder was merely re- 
quired “‘to pay or tender the overdue premium 
with interest and furnish proof that he had an 
insurable interest in his life and was in good 
health.” 

The action in this case was brought to have 
it declared that a policy of life insurance issued 
by the defendants to the plaintiff on March 24, 
1914, is a valid and subsisting security or that 
the plantiff is entitled to have the policy rein- 
stated under condition 14 thereof and for an 
order directing the defendants to reinstate the 
policy. 

The insurance was for $3000, payable to the 
plaintiff's mother at his death. The plaintiff 
agreed to pay twenty consecutive annual pre- 
miums of $80.04 each in advance, and he paid 
the first and second premiums, The third annual 
premium fell due on March 21, 1916, and was not 
paid, nor was it paid or tendered within the 
thirty-one days’ grace allowed for payment of 
premiums after the day stipulated for payment 
thereof. On April 25, 1916, the plaintiff mailed 
his cheque to the defendants’ agents in Toronto 
for $80.04. This was refused and returned. 

Condition 14 is as follows: ‘‘Within five years 
after default in payment of premitim, unless a 
cash value has been paid or the extension period 
has expired, or if this policy has not been sur- 
rendered, it may be reinstated upon evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the company and by 
payment of arrears of premiums with interest 
at six per cent per annum, and by reinstatement 
of whatever indebtedness to the company ex 
isted hereon at the date of default with interest 
from that date.’’ 

At the time the insurance was effected the 
plaintiff was a commercial traveler. He has 
since become a soldier and liable to be called to 
active service in Europe in the present war, if 
in fact he has not already gone to the front. 

In the contract is Condition 6, which pro- 
vides that the policy endorsements thereon and 
application constitute the entire contract be- 
tween the parties. 

The decision, in part, follows: 

The defendants are willing to continue the in- 
surance but only upon the condition ‘‘that, 
should the insured go into any military or 
naval service outside of the Dominion of 
Canada, he, or someone on his behalf, shall 
notify the company and, within ninety days from 
so engaging, and annually thereafter shall pay 
to the company an extra premium of fifty 
dollars per thousand of insurance, and that 
otherwise the said policy shall become and be 











null and void except for the cash surrender 
value existing at the iime of engaging in such 
service,’ and contend that Condition 14 is only 


binding as to a policy upon which at least three 


years’ annual premiums have been paid. They 
rely upon Conditions 9 and 12 and Table A of 
the policy as modifying and limiting the gen 
erality of the language of Condition 14, and 
particularly that there is no ‘cash surrender 
value’ or “extended time insurance’ until the 
policy has been carried for at least three years. 
It is quite clear from the company’s’ pro- 
posal above set out and is bluntly admitted by 
Mr. Parkinson, the company’s manager for 
Western Ontario, that the real difficulty or 
cause of dispute is not the delay in payment but 
the necessity of readjusting methods by reason 
tf the unforeseen burdens imposed upon insur- 
nce companies by the daily casualty lists of 
the war In consequence of this the company 

opied new rules—and altered interpretation of 


after the making of this 

ntract and after the war, to wit, on the first 
of September, 1915. It is not shown that notice 
of the change given to the holders of cur- 
policies. J am not wedded to any general 
rule of interpret on, but all the same it is 
to keep in mind that the language of the 
policy is the language of the company, that the 
tf, like thousands of others similarly situ- 
1 the service of the country upon 
the faith of it, and without saying that it is 
therefore to be construed unfavorably or favor- 
bly to its author, it is plainly right that the 


their contracts, in tact 





Was 











generality of the language of Condition 14 
should not t narrowed or cut down, or the 
express provision of Condition 7, in effect, ab- 
‘ogated, unless there is clear notice to the in- 


sured, somewhere upon the face of the policy, 
that the undertaking of the company by Condi- 
tion 14 is to be read in a more limited sense 
than the prima facie meaning of its language 


would import. Section 71 of the Insurance Act, 
R. S. O., 1906, Chapter 34, enacts: ‘No condi- 
tion, stipulation or proviso modifying or im- 


pairing the effect of any policy or certificate of 
life insurance shall be good or valid un- 
less such conditions, stipulation or proviso is 
et out in full on the face or back of the policy.” 








Evidence was given, subject to objection, of 
the practice of some other companies, adopted 
since the war, under somewhat similar policy 
conditions I have not examined into whether 
the analogy is close or not. Upon consideration, 


I am of the opinion that the statements of these 


witnesses are irrelevant and inadmissible and 
that the issue here must be determined by inter- 
pretation of the policy alone, construed in the 
light of its own circumstances, of course, in so 


fur as they afford any aid. I entertain no doubt 


is to the meaning of the term “insurability.” 
The letter of the defendants’ solicitors to Mr. 
Flock and his reply, put in as Exhibit 11, in no 
vay affects the question; “proof of insurability”’ 
in Condition 14 means that the insured at the 
application for reinstatement is a proper 


time of 





k for insurance upon the basis of the original 
ract a the condition of the health of the 

lis the only matter to which IT can think 

it could apply in this case, and at all events it 
is the only matter to which it did in fact apply 
) he circumstances here If the policy had 











ted t} risks incident to warfare, the in 

1, having become a soldier, would not be 
eligible fo surance Without the consent of 
the cor \ nd so would lack the quality of 
sura i id the right to reinstatement 

bi the policy iiself determine this point 
ist tl efendants I give no weight to 

the argun t, somewhat faintly urged, that the 
vidence of ir rability is to be “‘satisfactory to 
the company: the provision is not a contract 
hai the company is to be allowed to be arbi- 


trary or unreasonable The furnished 


plaintiff 





proof of good health by the certificate of the 
dector who originally examined him—Dr. Drake 
says: ‘‘This is to certify that I have this day 
carefully camined the above J. E. Sussex and 
find him in p ( health and an A No. 1 risk 
for life insurance in previous examination on 
May ®, 1914°—tendered the overdue premium 

ith interest at six ] cent and offered to fur- 





sh anv further pre 


! of insurabilitv required. 
The defe 


at the time dispute the 
or tender, nor since or 
the tender or proof was 








insufficient or defectiy if. as a matter of con- 
tract. the nlaintiff comé wi the provision 
of Condition 14. The clear-e sue was and is 
the interpretation of this condition. 


The lower court’s decision in favor of the 


plaintiff was sustained. 
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INDUSTRIAL MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE, 1916 
Slicht Increase in Death Rate over Previous 
Year—Decline in Rate from Causes 
Affected by Health Education 
and Nursing 


The the 
department of the Metropolitan during 1916 again 


mortality experienced in industri: 


reflects clearly the mortality conditions which 
prevailed throughout the United Stutes and 


Canada in that year. Considering premium- 


piving business only, the company paid 170.817 


claims. These claims corresponded to 118,S8S! 
deaths, of which number 98,197 were on white 
lives and 20,683 on evlored lives The com 
bined death rate for the two races was 11.6 pet 


thousand as against a rate of 11.2 in the preced 


ing year. There was, therefore, a slight in 


crease in the mortality experienced by the com- 
1916. 
This somewhat unfavorable aspect of 


pany in 
the ex- 


perience is clearly due to a number of com 


munity factors which could net be controlled 


Phere were, for example, 1245 deaths of policy 
holders from acute poliomyelitis (infantile para 
lysis) during 1916 as against only 113 deaths 





cdisease 


during 1915. 
centered in the North Atlantic 


The epidemic of t was 
the com- 
New 


States, 
pany’s losses being confined largely to 
York Newark Philadelphia. 


were also 976 deaths frum war 


city, and 


causes as against 


only 173 in the preceding year. The so-called 


“grippe’’ epidemic which raged at the begin- 


ning of last year had a very serious effect on 
the death rate. This fact alone probably ac- 
counted for the increase in the rates shown for 


pneumonia. In 1916 the rate for the latter con- 


dition was 113 per 100,000 as against 107 per 
100,000 in 1915. The influenza rate inereased 
from 13.0 per 100,000 to 23.6 per 100,000.  To- 


conditions are more than 
the 


the total rate already referred to. 


gether, these several 


sufficient to account fur slight increase in 


On the other hand, under the conditions which 
are not subject to epidemic increase and against 
which the company has directed its public health 


education and nursing work, the rate continued 





to decline. Thus, the rate for tuberculosis of 
the lungs decreased from 180.0 per 100,000 to 
171.5 per 100,600. This important disease is now 
responsible for less than 15 per cent of the 
deaths in our total experience rhe diseases 
and conditions incidental to child-birth fell 
from 18.0 to 17.4 per 100,000 The eancer rate 
DEATES AND DEATILT RATES PRINCIPAL DISEAS 
COLORED LIVES COMBINED, IN THE IND 


INSURANCE ¢ 








1 ft 
Cyst oF | " Per Cert 
: or All 
A ( 
Ail causes TiS SSO 100.0 
lyphoid fever 1.320 11 
acute infectious diseases of cil 
Measles, scarlet fever, whoopins-cou 
diphtheria—comLined +145 95 
Acute poliomyelitis 10 
Influenza »” 
luberculosis of the lun 4s 
Cancer—all forms 4) 4) 
Organic diseases of the heart 12.0 
Acute and chronic bronchiti 1.0 
Pneumonia—all forms Qs 
srivht’s dise 35 
Diseases and conditions incidental! to chil 
birth 1,787 1.5 
Externa! causes 10,131 8.5 
Accidents... 7234 6.3 
Suicides WIS S 
Homicides 706 6 
War deaths 976 s 


Thursday 


hows a slight decline 70.9 to 69.7, 


from The 
12.2 to 9.7 per 100,000. 
The table published hercunder presents a com- 


uicide rate declined from 


parison of the deaths and the rates for the prin- 
the 

1916, 
for the premium-paying business. 
the 


cipal diseases and conditions in industrial 


experience for the three years i91h 


191] 


This 


and 


experience for insured wage-earp- 


ing classes, so largely represented in the com- 
pany’s industrial department, may be taken to 
well the mortality 
the general population It has 
been definilely proved that ne serious changes 


typify fairly tendency of 


conditions in 
can occur in the population at large without be- 


reflected in the industrial insurance ex- 
aim of the 


company to place these statistics at the disposal 


me 
perience. It has, therefore, been the 


of health authorities, social workers and others 


in order that they may have in advance of the 
official publications an indication of the genera] 
the The table below, it 
is confidently believed, will be found to forecast 


mortality of country. 





Ss 








the findin; of the general mortality statisties 


hen these are issued.—The Intelligencer. 


Journa! of the Institute of Actuaries 

Part [11 of Volume L of the Journal of the 
lnstitute ‘of Actuaries has been issued, and 
contains as its leader the address of President 
S. G. Warner, who was elected in April, 1916. 
Mr. Warner refers fittingly to those who have 
passed on to their great reward, full of years 
and honors, including our ewn Emory McClin- 
tock, late vice-president and actuary of the 
Mutual Life of New York. Of Mr. 
Warner says he was whose name and 
I lor upwards of forty 

the Institute, and 
may thus be ranked among the veterans of the 


him 
one 


rk need little notice. 


\ 


years he was a Iellow of 


protession. ‘The president then referred to 
who had 
given their lives in the service of their country. 


the loss of ten younger members 
Other papers included in this part are Fre- 
and Correlation, Addendum 
and Errata, by W. Palin Elderson, referring to 


his book published in 1906; National Insurance 


quency Curves 


\cts, the Departmental Committees Further 
and Final Reports; Continuous Valuation Ma- 
McCormack. 


legal and actuarial notes. 


chinery, by P. HH. There are also 


this part, at $1.50 each, may be 


rhe New 


Copies or 


obtamed of Spectator Company, 


<e\ a 
VY OFK. 
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July 5, 1017 


ADHERES TO ORIGINAL 
OPINION 


Virginia Insurance Commissioner Officially 
Rules Against War Rider for 
Reinstated Policies 


Button of 
has issued an official ruling to the effect that 
the Atlantic Life of Richmond has not the right 


Insurance Commissioner Virginia 


rider to a 
Richmond 


to attach a war lapsed policy of 


Ernest H. Smith, a 


as a condition precedent to reinstatement. 


newspaperman 
This 
coincides with a previous opinion he expressed 
in a communication to the company relative to 
After 


asked for a 


the question. writing the company to 
that effect it 


that satisfactory 


hearing, contending 
evidence of insurability had 


not been adduced in the case. Commissione: 
Button granted the 
ruling on 


matter before the exevutive 


deferred his 
could lay the 
committee of the 


hearing and 
the question until he 


Commissioners’ Association recently in 


York. Ail but one of the committee men agree 
notified 
that 
he adhered to his former opinion. It is under- 


ing with the position he had taken, he 
the company on his return to Richmond 


stood that an appeal from his ruling to the 


Virginia Corporation Commission will be taken 
$15,000 life, 


about two months ago, when the company failed 


The policy, a tweaty-pay lapsed 


to receive a check in payment on a premium 
note on the due date, although Mr. Smith con 
tended that he mailed the check before the ex 
The policy has 


Mr. Smith, who is twenty 


piration of the time. been in 


force several years. 
five years old, expects to enter military service 
is $37.50. 


soon. Additional cost of the rider 


Peoples Life of Frankfort 
The Peoples Life of 


ing steady 


Frankfort, Ind., is mak 


constructive progress in every r¢ 


spect. The company has laid out a programme 
$1,000,000 in 
force. Al 
ready the $9,250,000 mark on the latter item has 


to have by the end of this vear 


assets and $10,000,000 insurance in 


been passed and increased production is re 


ported from all quarters, while the company’s 


issets ure showing a steady increase. 


\t present the company is offering a scries ot 
prizes 10 agents in the various production club 


graded as follows: $200,009, $150,000, $100,000 





$75,000, $50,000 and $25,000. One man has al 


ready qualified for the $200,000 club prize and 


three for the $100,000, while the other clubs 


show much larger membership. This prize con 


test will last throughout the year. 


Charles Paston Agency Organizes Club 
The agents 


reporting through Charles Paston 
general agent for the life 
Travelers, at 151 


have 


department of the 


Montague street, Brooklyn, 


organized themselves into a club to Ir 


known as the Charles Paston Agency Club. 


of this 





The purpos club are co-operatio: 
between members and exchange ‘of experience 
at meetings to be held every two weeks. 

The following officers were elected to servé 
for the term of July 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918: 
Louis Rogall, chairman; Julius Rosenblum, vice- 
Tavlor, 

The Paston agency already passed the allot 
Ment given by 


¢ 


for the 


chairman; David secretary. 


the company in paid-for business 
eurrent year 


The Pan-American Life of New 


clared it tsual semi-annual 


Orleans has de 
dividend o three per 


ipital stocl 


anee Company, has 
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Practices of Life and Other Companies 
in Far East 
INTEREST EARNINGS 


{verage Rate Is High—Character of Invest- 
ments—Other Features 

Life Insur- 

country for 


Y. Yuge, representing the Meiji 


been in this 


several weeks for the purpose of studying Amer- 


ican insurance methods. Mr. Yuge is especially 


interested in the American agency system and 


in the character of investments of life insur 
hee companies. 
Jn an interview with a representative of Tit 
“ATOR, Mr. Yuge said that there are thirty- 
insurance companies domiciled in 
Tapan and that these companies have insuran 
1,000,000,000 > ven 


foree aggregating about 


500,000,000. There are two accident compani¢ 


small but gradually in 
\bout 
care of 


there 


in Japan, whieh do a 


reasi business. twenty fire 


insuranese 


companies take most of the 


properts 


needs of the 


people 


Speaking of the reserve system of several of 


companies, Mr. Yuge said that a 


the Japanese 
based their calculations upo. 
British 


nuinber of them 


he mortality experience of seventeen 
ompanies with a four per cent interest assump 
tion. it has been found that in most cases the 
than 
table. In the 


actual mortality of the 


} 
( 


Japanese is higher 
1 expected, according to this 
case of female mortality the actual is consider- 
ably higher than the expected. 

of the newer life companies have based 


their calculations upon a Japanese mortality 
table which has been compiled from the com- 


hined experience of some of the older and larger 
ympanies. 
interest earned by 


The average rate of 


Janapese life insurance companies is about s 


x 


per cent. The favorite investments at 


present 
tocks and high grade bonds, chiefly foreign 


covernment bonds. Mortgages on real estate 


re not regarded as a particularly good invest- 


Asked about the government monopoly of in 


dustrial life insuranee which began operations 


recently, Mr. Yuge said that it was progressing 


The mail carriers are the collectors and agent 


for this industrial insurance plan and they are 


peid a commission of five per cent on all col 


lections over their regular pay as postmen 


Just at present the most popular contract 1 


lnpan is the endowment form with a guaranteed 


lividend. 

While tall buildings are vot common in Japa! 
the Meiji Life and its affiliated companies will 
office building 


soon erect a seven-story home 


a skyseraper for that country. 


Memorial to the Late E. A. Bulkeley 


simple and dignified, in keeping 


character of the 


Exercises, 
man in honor of 
held, 
twin bronze memorial tablets 
Life's 
Wednesday afternoon, 


with the 


whose memory they were accompanied 
the unveiling of 
in the hallway of the tna 
building at Hartford on 
the tablets hearing a full-size likeness 
Adams Bulkeley, first presi 
Life, from 1819 to 1872, and 
head of the 


\ brief review of the life of the 


spacious 


June 20, 
of Judge Eliphalet 
dent of the Aina 
father of the present conipany. 


elder Bulke 


~ 


ley was given by President Morgan G. Bulkeley 


he actual unveiling of the tablets was aecom 


plished by President Bulkeley’s two little 


Bulkeley third and 
Bulkeley, 
respectively, sons of (¢ 


Bulkeley, Jr. 


erandsons 
William 


our vears of age, 


Morgan Gardner 


Erastus Collins three and 


‘aptain 


Morgan G. 


“WHY WE DON'T 
FOREVER” 
Something is Certain to Happen to You 
Don’t Let Anything Happen to 
Your Life Insurance 


LIVE 


ln these days of increased expenses on eve 


hand, with all manufactured goods 


food products soaring and the levying of 


heavy taxes by the Government t 


the expenses of the vreat war in which the 


United States is now sharing, the motive for 
protecting funds and property already held i 
more impelling than ever. 

It has been observed in the past that during 
periods of financial depression and hard times 
a large number of persons are disposed to con- 
sider their life insurance as an expense which 
could be dispensed with, and in consequence 
lapsed their policies. This is an entirely mis 
taken idea, because if the times are hard for 
the policyholder they must be necessarily even 
harder for his beneficiaries should he be taken 
away. 

The fact should, therefore, be brou 


ht home 


forceful manner 


to every policyholder in a 
that his life insurance should be cuarded and 
his premium should be paid promptly, and wit! 
mind there has 
and published by The Spectator Company a 
new leaflet bearing the “WHY WI 


DON’T LIVE FOREVER.” 


This folder is a strong argume 


that view in been prepared 


title 


ror con 
tinuing the life insurance policy in force and 
should be mailed with every premium notic 
as well as with the second notice remin¢i 
insured that the premium due has not beet 
paid. 


This new leaflet is short but 


t 
a 


and terse in its terms, and is so convincing that 


ary person reading it will immediately s« 


necessity for keeping his insurance in’ fore 
and consider retrenchment in some ( 
direction. This six-page folder is printed 
handsome style, in two colors, and is of a size 
to be inserted in the ordinary size envelope, 
Government No. 5, with the premium notice 


without adding to the cost of posta 


“WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER” 


should be used not only hy the life 


compan 
themselves, but by every general agent and 
manager who has anything to do with the col- 
lecting of premiums or reminding his policy 
This 
leaflet can be supplied at the following prices 
Per copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; 100 copies, 


holders that their premiums are due. 


$2; 5c0 copies, $7; 1000 copies, $10; 5000 
$8o. 


copies, $45: 10,000 copies, Special price 


for a larger order will be supplied on request. 
for this leaflet will he 


()rders promptly hile 


on addressing 








Liberty Bonds as Prizes 

The Security Life of Chicago has announced 
a patriotic prize contest for July and August. 
A special effort was made on July 3 and 4 to 
secure applications on a patriotic plea. To the 
man who writes the largest volume of business 
a $100 Liberty Bond will be given, while the 
winner of second place will be presented with 
a $50 Liberty Bond. Other prizes offered in- 
clude an American Double Eagle, flags, foun- 
tain pens and wallets. The contest closes on 
August 17. In announcing the campaign, Vice- 
President S. W. Goss said: “Life insurance is 
patriotism; it declares Democracy’s belief in the 
value of the individual and the sacredness of 
the home and family.” 

J. L. English Rounds Out Fifty Years 

Joel L. English, vice-president of the A®tna 
Life of Hartford, completed fifty years of ser- 
vice with that company on Saturday, June 30. 
He was presented with a beautiful bouquet of 
Ameriean Beauty roses by the officers and 
clerks of the life department, who hold the very 
highest regard and respect for him. 

Mr. English entered the employ of the .tna 
Life Insurance Company on July 1, 1867, since 
which time the ‘Etna has progressed in har- 
mony with the changing conditions in business 
economy and practice. Nota little of the -tna’s 
progress has been due to the personal efforts 
of Vice-President English. 


American Life Convention 
The twelfth annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention will be held at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., on August 8, 9, and 10. 
The legal section will hold its annual ses- 


e 
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sion at Grand Rapids on August 7. The Hotel 
Pantlind will be headquarters for the conven- 
tion. There are now 105 companies enrolled in 
the membership, which embraces companies 
domiciled in thirty-three States. Among the 
newly-elected members are the Continental As 
surance of Chicago, Protective Life of Birming- 
ham, Register Life of Davenport, United Life 
and Accident of Concord, and the Wisconsin 
Life of Madison. 


The Handy Guide for 1917 

Enclosed please find my order for the 1917 
edition of your ‘‘Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies of American Life In- 
surance Companies.’ You are to be commended 
on the great care that has been exercised in 
the compilation of this work, which is of in- 
estimable value to every one interested in life 
insurance. To the man in the field, especially 
to the solicitor who has to meet competition 
for the larger business, it is a necessity; to the 


insurance official, the student, and the writer 


it affords a wealth of information and inspira 
tion. In the field of insurance literature it 
occupies a position analogous to that of the 
Britannica in the realm of universal knowledge. 
I feel that my library would be incomplete with 
out it.—Theodore J. Venn, Chicago, TI. 


Life Notes 


The Jonn Hancock Six 


new publication for the agents of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life. It will be used for bulletin purposes 
me to time. 

—The Guarantee Fund Life of Omaha will revise 
its rates on October 1. The new scale to be adopted 
will be based on the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with four per cent interest assumption. 

-The Hartford companies contribute: 
$109,000 to the American Red Cross 1e re 
cent campaign. Hartford’s qt i 








Established 1860 


New Paid-for Business. 
Gain over | 15 nearly 


orable Mortality of 61% 


ADDRESS 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 
RECORD FOR 1916 


(The best Year in the Company’s History) 


Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.00 
Gainini9l6 nearly... ....066.02060-65 
Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- 


PGBEES i 5 5-6. de Dera Saiers's pS attic Race cide SONOS 
Surplus and Dividend Fund............. 


Income from Investments alone more 
than Sufficient to pay ail Death Claims. 


Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 
shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 


Two Attractive Agency openings. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Thursday 






this amount was liberally oversubscribed, as the tora 

: , at Ne total 

pledges and contributions amounted = to more thar 

. ci, tan 
$42,000, 

Life underwriters of Boston were grieved to lear 

arn 


1 


of the death of James W. Cumnock, gener: 


Boston for the Equitable Lifes. He was watch 
Italian parade when he took suddenly ill a 
his way to the hospital. He was sixty years of ag 


Ife was a fine man and held in universal respect 
Owen G. Wilson, formerly general agent for the 

Reliance TLife in) Des Moines, has been ippointed 

manager of the new Des Moines Life and Annuity 


Company. Mr. Wilson will take charge of the ney 
company, which expects to begin writing life insyr. 
ance July 15. The Des Moines Life and Annuity j 
one of the-new million dollar insurance companies 
recently located in) Des Moines. It is beginning 


business most auspiciously. 

Che response of Greater Kansas City to the call 
of the Red Cross Society was most enthusiastic. The 
ubscription totaled about $1,050,000, which was con. 
siderably above the city’s allotment. Colonel Fred 
\v. Fleming, vice-president of the Kansas City Life. 
was chairman of the Red Cross finances committee 
and to him is given the credit for the success of the 
campaign. 

The Life Underwriters Association of the District 

Columbia reports a total sale of 1245 Liberty Bonds 

r $224,850 in the recent two-day campaign conducted 
nder the auspices of the National Association, James 
l.ce Bost, general agent for the Tlome Life of New 
York in Washington, headed the team which resulted 


the largest production. Ile reported 546 bonds 





laced, for a total of $124,350. 

Robert N. Griswold, formerly of the Western 
States Tife of San Francisco, has been appointed 
cad of the actuarial department of the Western Union 


Life of Spokane, succeeding Ralph R. Nelson. Mr, 
Griswold completed his education at Yale University 
in 1999. Practical actuarial experience was gained 
with the State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., the 
Western States Life « 


Life of Chicago. 


f San Francisco and the Federal 





Under the Laws of the State of New York and a 


$21,061,120.90 
6,000,000.00 

F 

8 060,000.00 
513,000.00 


53,793,299.00 
6,424,602.62 








WE HAVE IT! 


May be 


good territory, superb policy contracts, 


, offer good producers 


A RARE CHANCE 


for men proving their ability. 
opening some fine territory and want 
a few general agents. 
unique and embraces new business- 
getting methods. Let us tell you about 
it. All 
Addres 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


all you need is a fair chance 


a oe I 
liberal agency contract. We 


We are 


Our plan is 


correspondence confidential. 
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I's EVOLUTION, ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MERITS 


Origin of Income Policies and the Development of Present Forms—How and When Income Insurance 


Should Be Employed—Influence of 





Annuity Forms on Individual Life 


By Tueopore J. VENN, 


Author of “Life Insurance Catechism,’ “Wh 


Users, 


[Copyright 1917 by The Spectator 


{Continued from July 5, 1917] 
INSTALMENT AGREEMENT IN) Lire INSURANCE 
Poticies MAKES Irs APPEARANCE 

With the institution and rapid growth of 
legal reserve life insurance, which unquestion- 
ably affords the average man the best and 
safest means of providing family protection 
ever desired, it became apparent that the 
proper basic principles finally had been discov- 
cred, and that anything in the nature of an im- 
provement could be found only in some modi- 
fication of policy forms which took cognizance 
of all the elements on which the science of life 
insurance is founded. The result was that 
standard forms of policies began to multiply, 
and in course of time it seemed as if practi- 
cally every contingency that might arise in the 
course of human existence had been provided 
for. But the evolution of the theory of the 
trust estate had persisted for centuries, and it 
would have been strange indeed if ultimately 
there had not been a demand for the incorpora- 
tion of the trust principle in some of the poli- 
cies issued, 

larsighted men had taken note of the fact 
that insurance bequests frequently fell short of 
fulfilling the policyholders’ intentions because 
the funds were not employed to the best ad- 
vantage. They were dissipated in many ways 

through unwise speculations principally, al- 
though inherent weaknesses or total lack of 
husiness ability also played a conspicuous part. 
Consequently, it was not long before prospec- 
tive policyholders, especially those contemplat- 
ing large amounts of insurance, began to urge 
that the companies adopt some measure which 
would assure to beneficiaries a continuous in- 
come for such period of time as the policy- 
holder might deem advisable for their best in- 
terests. It was realized that if the insurance 


he prevailed upon to under- 


companies could 
take the trusteeship of the funds becoming due 
upon the death of the policyholder not only 
would the principal he safeguarded for a speci- 
fied number of years but the interest on the 
deferred payments be available for the bene- 


y and How Business Insurance Benefits Its 


> Ete. 

Company, New York] 

liciaries as well, thus considerably increasing 
the original amount of the insurance bequest. 
It was seen at once that the plan was feasible 
and perfectly safe, and many of the companies 
immediately adopted it, while the growing de- 
mand for the income provision finally caused 
it to be incorporated in the standard policy 
forms of nearly all the others, thus enabling 
any one to take advantage of the clause at any 
time should he feel that it would best serve 
the interests of his loved ones. This provision 
is what is known as the instalment agreement, 
and under it the policyholder may stipulate that 
the payments be made annually, semi-annually 
or quarterly, and in some instances companies 
have gone so far as to grant the privilege of 
monthly disbursements. 

The instalment agreement provides what is 
termed an annuity certain, the disbursements 
continuing until the last payment specified 
under the contract has been made. In the 
event of the annuitant’s death within the in- 
stalment 
descend to his heirs or beneficiaries as they 


period the remaining payments 


fall due. Jn this respect the annuity certain 
differs from what is known as the life annuity, 
in which all disbursements cease upon the an- 
nuitant’s death, and care always should he ex- 
ercised not to confound these two different 
The limit of the regular 


forms of contract. 
instalment agreement may be set at five. ten, 
fifteen or twenty years, at the option of the 
policyholder, but by the payment of a small 
additional annual premium, based upon the age 
and expectation of life of the heneficiary at the 
time the policy is issued, provision may be 
made to have the annuity continue for such 
length of time as the beneficiary may live in 
excess of twenty vears following the death of 
the policyholder. The latter form of contract 
is what is known as the continuous instalment 
agreement, and is a combination of the annuity 
certain and the life annuity—an income for 
twenty years for the heneficiary or his heirs in 
any event, with the provision that it shall con- 
tinue during the lifetime of the original an- 


nuitant. This is an excellent means to safe- 


[This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as 


as enlightening to prospects. Company managers and general agents desiring t 


Spectator Company.] 


guard those who are considerably younger than 
the policyholder, especially small children or 
grandchildren. 

The instalment agreements, which are now 
attached to nearly all old-line insurance poli- 
cies, and of which advantage may be taken at 
any time, while practically constituting income 
insurance and producing the same results to 
beneficiaries, are not identical with the more 
recently created “income policy” which has 
“income insurance.” 
But the difference between the two forms of 


given birth to the term 


contract 1s more apparent than real. It is 
largely a matter of initial cheapness which is 
equalized during the life of the contract, as 
will be explained later on. In other words, 
dollar for dollar of premium expended, the 
employment of the instalment agreement will 
yield the beneficiaries as much income as is 
the case when the later form of income policy 
is used: but as this all depends on the time the 
interest earnings are brought into requisition 
it is not so evident to the casual observer, and 
the prospective policyholder will most likely 
decide in favor of that form which grants him 
the same face value of insurance at a much 
smaller premium. Fortunately, he cannot go 
amiss in either instance, as both are excellent 
contracts, and at the end the distinction is 
practically without a difference. 

Instalment agreements also may he em- 
ployed by those who take out endowment in- 
surance to protect themselves during their later 
years. In this manner they may fully safeguard 
their old age by immunizing themselves against 
unwise investments or losing their money in 


other ways. 


Poticy MARKS THI 
FINAL STEP 


INTRODUCTION oF INCOME 


Finally we come to the introduction of the 
various forms of regular income policies, and 
it is these contracts which nowadays are pre- 
sumed to be under discussion when reference 
is made to income insurance unless qualifica- 
tion to the contrary be made. The income pol- 
icy, although a direct outgrowth of the instal- 
ment agreements previously mentioned, cannot 
he said to have been called into being by the 
desire or necessity of improving the latter 
form of contract. Its introduction and *popu- 
larity are to he attributed to an entirely differ- 
ent cause. 

lor many vears there had been an urgent 
demand for some cheaper form of life insur- 
ance—a contract mathematically sound, based 
on the legal reserve, which would guarantee 
the policyholder the unchangeable rate and 
other privileges of the old-line contract and 


an authoritative text for new agents as well 
his article in booklet form should communicate with The 








yet sell at a considerably lower annual pre- 
mium than the experience of over a century 
had proved was necessary if permanent insur- 
ance was to be written—if every contract was 
to be carried to maturity at an inflexible pre- 
mium charge. In course of time, as under im- 
proved hygienic conditions the average dura- 
tion of human life lengthened somewhat, legal 
reserve rates were reduced to conform to the 
new standard of living, until it seemed that no 
further decrease in premium charges would be 
possible if the mathematical lines of safety 
were to be observed. Besides, it soon became 
apparent that, while the average duration of 
life had increased, there also was a heavier 
death rate among persons between fifty and 
seventy years of age. In other words, the ex- 
treme expectation of human existence had not 
perceptibly lengthened, probably due to the 
higher tension under which men lived after 
passing middle life, and it must be remem- 
bered that the ordinary life policy is computed 
scientifically on the extreme and not the 
average expectation of human life. So for 
years men versed in insurance matters turned 
a deaf ear to the appeal for a further decrease 
in legal reserve life insurance rates, as they 
knew this was impossible with the policy forms 
then in vogue and that it would prove disas- 
trous if attempted. 

But with the ever-increasing growth of life 
insurance the demand for cheaper rates be- 
came still more insistent, and it was the re- 
sponse to this demand which caused the great 
fraternal insurance wave to sweep over the 
country some years ago. For a time all sorts 
of assessment institutions multiplied. Many 
things in the way of insurance makeshifts 
which offered a small entrance fee as an in- 
ducement, regardless as to the principles in- 
volved or whether the contract could he car- 
ried to completion for anything like the amount 
of payment stipulated, also came in on the high 
tide. It always must be remembered that when 
sufficient demand for anything arises a means 
will be found to supply the want. Insurance is 
no exception to this rule, and those who are 
looking for initial cheapness rather than qual- 
ity in life insurance probably always will be 
able to be accommodated. 

There is no need to dwell here on the his- 
tory of many of the fraternal societies and 
assessment associations which were organized 
in the past and whose affairs have been aired 
in the courts and in the press. Most men who 
have reached middle age are familiar therewith. 
If any one wishes exact details as to how as- 
sessment insurance worked out in the past, let 
him ask most any man sixty or seventy vears 
old who has ever held any and then form his 
own conclusions. There is no aim here to 
decry assessment insurance, fraternal or other- 
wise, for by this means many families have 
heen saved from want who otherwise would 
have been penniless upon the death of their 
providers, and in most instances holders 
of assessment policies have received full 
value for their contributions. That they 
have been “raised out.” or that the societies 
have gone under, is due to the fact that they 


did not follow a system which is time proven, 
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and which requires that the insured must pay 
in a sufficient amount of reserve to cover the 
annually increasing cost of his mortality risk. 
This runs very high in the more advanced 
ages and will prove prohibitive to the average 
man in later years unless means be taken to 
spread it over his life expectancy at the time 
he takes out his insurance, a uniform amount 
being included each year in his premium pay- 
ment. It is a comparatively easy thing to in- 
sure,a number of people up to the age of forty- 
five or fifty at considerably less than legal re- 
serve companies have to charge for a whole 
life contract, but an altogether different matter 
when attempting to cover the life period with 
the smaller rate of payment. Hence the 
“boost,” or, as some old members prefer to 
call it, the “freeze-out.” Honestly conducted 
assessment insurance can be made just as 
permanent as honestly conducted legal re- 
serve insurance is, provided an adequate rate 
is charged from the time the policyholder en- 
ters. But the question is: Would the average 
prospect accept an assessment policy if he 
could secure a legal reserve contract at the 
same rate of premium payment? The only ob- 
jection ever raised against legal reserve insur- 
ance is the matter of cost, and this is no higher 
than is necessary to carry the contract to ma- 
turity. 

During the heyday of the fraternal and as- 
sessment insurance waves experienced old line 
actuaries simply sat back and smiled, knowing 
full well that it would be only a short time 
before the stone wall would be reached and the 
adoption of more adequate rates become com- 
pulsory if the assessment societies were to 
save themselves from going under. The 
raises had to come; they were unavoidable. 
Everyone who had made any study of life in- 
surance had long foreseen it. 

But while assessment insurance was attain- 
ing its greatest growth, legal reserve insur- 
ance by no means stood still. It made enor- 
mous strides, and it seemed that opposition 
only served to make it wax stronger. Nor 
had the actuaries of old line companies been 
idle. They were constantly at work endeavor- 
ing to devise a form of policy which would 
be perfectly safe, and at the same time con- 
siderably lighten the burden of the policy- 
holder in the matter of insurance cost. For 
a long time it appeared they were up against 
an insurmountable barrier. Scientific calcula- 
tion and the experience of years had proved 
that the reserve element was absolutely neces- 
sary and would stand no pruning: therefore, 
this had to be kept inviolable. All possible re- 
ductions in premium rates due to the saving 
in mortality cost through higher standards of 
living already had been granted to policy- 
holders, so there was no chance of effecting a 
further decrease in this direction without going 
bevond the point of safety. The cost of se- 
curing and maintaining insurance also had been 
pretty accurately determined, consequently it 
would be unwise to attcmpt a further cur- 
tailment of the very necessary expense element. 
Thus it seemed as if the seeker of cheaper in- 
surance would be confined to the temporary 
contracts written by all legal reserve com- 


Thursday 


panies, which at least guaranteed an unchange- 
able rate during a specific period of time, up- 
less he decided to take a chance with some of 
the various assessment societies or associa- 
tions whose policies always reserve the right 
to increase the rate of payment when the 
original or any subsequent charge is found 
inadequate and additional funds are necessary 
to carry out the contracts or to meet expense 
or promotion purposes. 

But a solution of the problem finally pre- 
sented itself. This came with the growing 
popularity of the instalment agreements  jn- 
corporated in the legal reserve policies. Ip 
their more frequent dealings with these con- 
tracts, actuaries discovered that in all cases 
where the policyholder desired to safeguard 
the interests of his beneficiaries by having the 
payments continue during a specified term of 
years instead of turning over the whok 
amount of insurance inmediately upon. the 
policy’s maturity, the premium charges could 
be greatly reduced if the policyholder would 
be satisfied with the face value of the contract 
and permit the interest earnings on the de- 
ferred payments to make up the deficiency in 
the premium rate. The application of. this 
principle was perfectly sound and it could be 
made available for any of the standard forms 
of policies—ordinary and limited payment life 
or endowment—as the policyholder might pre- 
fer. This is the latter-day “income insurance,” 
and its origin and development are as hereto- 
fore set forth. 

In the income policy there are what we 
may call two periods of maturity, the first ar- 
riving when the initial payment to the hene- 
ficiary becomes due either through the death 
of the policyholder or the completion of the 
endowment term, and the second, or final, 
stage of maturity when the last disbursement 
has been made to the beneficiary, or, in turn, 
to his heirs or beneficiaries should he not live 
until the time of the final termination of the 
contract has been reached. In other words, at 
the period of the initial maturity a sufficient 
amount of premium has not been contributed 
hy the policvholder to cover the face value of 
his contract—he has merely created a fund the 
deferred payments of which will earn enough 
interest to make the total disbursements to 
heneficiaries equal the face value of the policy 
when the date of final maturity is at hand— 
when the last instalment has been paid and the 
obligations under the contract have come to 
an end. 

Income insurance mav be secured under any 
of the standard old line policy forms and pay- 
ments to beneficiaries provided annually, semi- 
annually, quarterly or monthly, according to 
the desire of the insured. The income may be 
set to cover a total period of five, ten, fifteen 
or twenty years, as the policyholder may direct, 
the premium charge being graduated to con- 
form with the duration of contract and the 
frequency with which the payments are to be 
imade. If there is a desire to continue the in- 
come during the lifetime of any beneficiary, 
this also may he gratified by taking advantage 


of the continuous instalment agreement, the ad- 
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ditional premium for which is based upon the 
age of the beneficiary. 

By means of the income policy the man who 
wishes to secure his own future through the 
employment of endowment insurance also ts 
enabled to do so at a much smaller premium 
charge than has hitherto been possible. Not 
only that; he is surrounding his old age pro- 
scetioin with greater safeguards as well. He is 
buying an annuity certain on the instalment 
plan, the undrawn balance of which will de- 
scend to his benetictary should he be removed 
from the scene of action before the expiration 
ol his contract. 

Income insurance, in addition to the safe- 
ouard it throws about the family protection in 
adequately “insuring the insurance,” possesses 
another great merit. The lower premium rate 
enables the average man to make a larger in- 
surance provision for his dependents. Some 
men, and it is to be regretted that occasionally 
they may be found even in insurance circles, 
attempt to disparage the income policy wits 
the claim that it is no cheaper than any other 
form of legal reserve insurance—that its “‘ulti- 
mate” cost to the insured or his beneficiaries 1s 
the same. With such the writer is not seek 
ing an argument. He temporarily admits the 
contention, especially as it but emphasizes the 
fact that it is a perfectly safe form of con 
tract to write. Legal reserve insurance has 
eome to be an exact science, based on deduc 


tions drawn from the experience of centuries, 


and will admit of no haphazard expedients. 
Guesswork has no place in any of its constit- 
uent elements. Consequentiy, those who sub 
scribe for old line insurance are not joining 
some chimerical enterprise which hopes that it 
may be able to carry its agreements to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at the rates originally stipu- 
lated, but are receiving a contract which has 
been time-tested and whose various provisions 
lways square with mathematics. 
(To be continued) 
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Louisiana’s Call to Lite Agents 


The Life Underwriters Association of Louis- 


sll & a 





iana has started its campaign for stimulating 
interest in the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, which will be 


held at New Orleans on September 26, 27 and 


28. Wilson Williams is chairman of the con 


committee of the local association, 





, will act as host on this occasion. In his 
recent communication, Chairman Williams sala: 


Each year the national convention makes a 
new record for constructive life underwriting, 
and no progressive field re presentative ean well 
afford to miss the program arranged for the 
ext convention in New Orleans. 

Economic and social preparedness will her 


be given a patriotic impetus. The topics for 
ission will be of appealing interest and Oi 


great importance to future life insurance work. 
The time and money required to come here froin 
any distan¢ will yield rich returns. Don't 
economize at the expense of later regret, but 
come to New Orleans the last week in September. 





“Where the hand clasps are a litile stronger, 
Where the smile dwelis a little longer, 
Where a fresh breeze is always blowing, 
Whe1 
wing, 
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Where there's more of giving and less ot 


buying, 
Where 


trving.” 





there’s more of reaping and less 0! 


a man makes friends without half 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters | 


relies Phaeton, the driver of his father's 





chariot, which if he failed to manage yet he 
fell in a great undertaking.’—Ovid. 

Who cares if you do fail to write the fellow 
tor $50,0co0? You tried, and if you failed it 
was “Mm a great uadertaking.” The chap who 
ever tried is to be pitied for his laziness 
not you for your lack of success. Try again. 

“te who pelts every barking cur must picl 
uP many stones’—who cares what rivals or 
competitors say? Who cares what some mean, 
designing “cur” may say or attempt to do to 
injure you? If he really means “business” he 
went bark much. ‘Ware the snarling dog that 
shows his teeth and snaps like a wolf at your 
heels. When he approaches you, frothing at 

mouth, grab a club or a rock and hit hi) 
hard. But “barking dogs “Nuts! When 
nu go by you will be taking the applicant to 
ne doctor and wont hear a bark—or maybe a 
drait to the widow, and you won't see a cur 
in the street. Keep your head up—your chest 
out—go about your business soberly, earnestly, 


‘aithfully, and vou will be totally oblivious te 





a whole kennel of yelping curs. 
llow is this? \ young widow had carved 
mn her husband's tombstone when he died these 
words: 
; 
! 


“Sacred to the memory of John Doe, wl 


1 


departed this life in the fifty-seventh year of 


bis age, bitterly regretting that he must leave 


the most beautiful and hest of wives.” Stuck 
n herself! If John left any life insurance. 
she spent it freely for cosmetics, lingeries 
electric massage, ete. Wanted to land another 
‘ty-seven-year-old fool. What stumps me is 
hat John didn’t tind out what kind of a 
‘female woman” she was after fourteen years 
f married life, and then leave all his insur 
ance to little Evelyn. [If a fellow could only 
start at twenty-one with the wisdom of fifty 
seven he might get to be “right pert” in the 
fty-seventh vear of his reign, Youll see the 


jeker, in minute. 


\nyway, he would grab 
] l\a+ ’ : *]l, « ado } 1 he 7 iddle 
the bits in his teeth and go down the middl 
of the road. 


? 


The deadest man T know of is the lazy out 
who sits about. Dead? Well, yes. But you 
an't bury him. No cemetery would receive 
him—no erematory would consent to inciner- 
ate him. If you threw him in the sea he 
wouldn't sink. He makes me think of the dog 
that was so lazy he leaned his head up against 
the wall to bark. Geewilikins, how he hates 
the world because he can't get a living with 
out work! Now, wouldn't the life insurance 
business be proud of such a good-for-nothing 
Say? R. O. Tietros. 


orpse = 


er bd ry ee) 
The Knocker 
Under the above caption The Spectator 


Company has just published a timely four-page 





leaflet about the agent who is always abusing 


his competitors. The subject matter is written 
in forceful style, and its human analysis of the 
dangerous character of “the knocker” in busi- 
ness will serve to give a true picture of this 
person. As there are still a good many 
knockers in insurance competition, solicitors 
will find this leaflet a valuable boost for honest 
husiness and a boomerang to the professional 
knocker. 

Neatly printed in legible type and attrac- 
tively laid out, this leaflet sells for 6 cents per 





copy; 50 copies, $1.25; too copies, $2.00: =00 
cepies, $7.00; 1000 copies, $10.c0; 5000 copies, 
$45.09 ; 10,000 copies, $80.00. \ddress all orders 
to The Spectator Company. 


Modern Life Insurance 
It wins the vict'ry over age, 
Defies the shafts of death: 
Prompted by thoughtfulness and love, 
Good judgment witnesseth. 
\dds dignity to marhood’s brow. 
Character certifies ; 
\ppeals to highest sentiments, 


Is practical and wise. 


Brings certainty where erst was doubt. 
Teaches economy ; 

Ddispels the fear of coming storms 
That sweep life's troubled sea. 

“Tis fraught with blessings to mankind. 
Brings peace of mind and rest, 

Compared with other business—most 


Benelicent and hest. 


Its base is firm as adamant, 
Its theory correct; 

It bids us of the future think, 
On what may come—reflect. 

Ilas cheered the widow's lonely heart, 
Intact has kept the home, 

!las wiped the hated mortgage off, 


Made pleasant, evening’s gloam. 


“Tis choicest fruit of modern thought. 
[eliminates all chance; 

\n anchor ‘gainst dependence, and 

“Twill joys of lite enhance.. 

Its standards are the highest known, 
Its promises secure ; 

It reigns a king on honor’s throne. 
“Twill evermore endure. 


—AvGustus TREADWELL. 


Group Life and Disability Insurance 
\. N. Pierson, Ine., owners of Cromwell Gar- 
dens, which make a specialty of landscape gar- 
tening, have given an insurance policy to each 
ce! their more than 500 employees. 

The insurance is written on the group plan 
in the Travelers of Hartford and went into ef- 
fest on July 3. It provides $500 for all em- 
ployees who have completed one year of service 
and $100 per year extra for their employees 
who have been with the firm a longer time, un- 
til the maximum of $1500 is attained. The 
firm pays the entire premium. A disability 
clause provides that if any employee is perma- 
nently prevented from working he shall receive 
the principal amount, either in a lump sum 
or in instalments. 
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WAR RISKS 


Synopses of Restrictions Imposed hy 
Life Companies 


EXTRA RATES AND LIMITS 


Diversity Shown in Conditions and Terms on 
Which Military Risks Are Covered 
In THE SPECTATOR for July 12 synopses of 
the war clauses of a number of life companies 
were given. In addition to those which were 
given there are the following: 


CONSERVATIVE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
South Bend, Ind. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service, upon which no new insurance 
will be issued, will not be accepted. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—5 per cent, 
within continental United States; 10 per cent, if 
without the United States. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 

ges to which these limits apply—All. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army—®d per cent, in United States; 10 per cent, 
outside United States; navy, 10 per cent. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—5 per cent. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—5 per cent. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—30 
days after engaging in the service and annually 
thereafter. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Liable for reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 
—Duration of war. 

Conditions as to existing business—Must make 
written application to engage in military or 
naval service. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000 

Ages to which these limits apply—All. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Endow- 
ment at 85, non-participating. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None, except avia- 
tion or naval service. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Upon 
incurring risk. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Cash surrender value. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 

Services. 

Conditions as to existing business—No restric- 
tion on business prior August 3, 1916. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE 
COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


INSURANCE 


Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Those entering on aerial or submarine 
service, 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—$100 per an- 
num, subject to refund of unused part. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$1000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for military 
(except aerial) in continental United States 
None, as long as it is not invaded by a foreign 
enemy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None, as long as 
United States is not invaded by a foreign enemy. 
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Time when extra premiums are payable— 
Within 60 days after entering service; there- 
after at each anniversary of policy. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Return of premiums. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Duration of service. 


DAKOTA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Watertown, 8S. D. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—All aeronauts. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—5) per cent of 
face of policy. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$5000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$50 per $1000. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. . 

Time when extra premiums are payable 
When permit is granted. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 
— months after discharge. 

Conditions as to existing business—Same con- 
dition, except when war clause is not in policy. 


DETROIT LIFE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter service—Military, $10 and 
$100; naval, $100; submarine and aeronautic, 
$200. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$1000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—Up to 40. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—-$10-$100. 

Extra annual premium per 1000 for service in 
continental United States—$10. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—$10. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Im- 
mediately on entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 
—Period of the war. 

Conditions as to existing business—Same as 
above on all policies issued since June, 1916. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
New York 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None prior to January 1, 1914. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$5000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-prised form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service— 
10 per cent of face policy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leazues, ete.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—On 
entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Premiums returned. 


EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, la. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Aviation or in the service of any coun- 
try other than the United States. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—None in con- 
tinental limits of United States and 10 per cent 
of sum insured to cover service outside United 
States. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army—None within United States, 10 per cent 
without; Navy, 10 per cent. 


Thursday 


: Txtra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United Stateg—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None, 

Time when extra premiums are payable—An- 
nually. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Legal reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is_pay- 
able—Duration of the war. ; 


THE FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFR 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kan. 

Lives upon which no new insurance wil] pe 
issued—No aviator nor submarine sailor, 

Extra annual premium on lives already jn- 
sured if they enter such service—-No permit for 
aviation nor submarine. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—No permit for 
aviation nor submarine. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—Up to 21, 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$37.50, variable. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—$37.50, variable. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etce.—$37.50, variable. 

Time when extra premiums are payable— 
Within 31 days of enlistment. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Return regular premiums. 

Period during which extra premium is _pay- 
able—Duration of the war. 

Conditions as to existing business—-$25 per 
$1000 annually, variable. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Aviation or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already insured 
if they enter such service—None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2500. 

Ages to which these limits apply—18-30, 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States, $37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable— 
When engaging for service. 

Liability of company if extra premium it not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Continuance of service. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Lives upon which no new insurance will be is- 
sued—Aviation or submarine service. 
Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting in the Army or Navy—Varies with age. 
Ages to which these limits apply—aAll ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—-$1000. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, ete.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Com- 
mencement of service. . 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve, 

Period during which extra premium is payable 

Continuance of service. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 
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Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable 
mencement of service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 
—During service. 


Com- 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Members of regular Army or Navy or 
persons in aeronautic or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—None if of two 
or more years’ standing. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—Ages— 21-23, single men $5000, mar- 
ried men $7500; 24-27, $7500 and $12,000, respec- 
tively; 28-31, $10,000 and $15,000, respectively; 
2”? and over, company’s regular limit on one life. 
No distinction as to volunteers or conscripted 
men. 

Lowest-priced form of 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army—$50 for service in war outside the United 
States; Navy, $50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable 
Within 31 days of entry in military or naval ser- 
vice in war. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—One-tenth face of policy first year; one- 
fifth face during second year. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—For not more than two years. 


policy written—Or- 





GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—No one will be accepted who is, or con- 
templates becoming a member of any military 
or naval organization, 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—$25. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army, $37.50. 

Extra annual premium per 
in continental United States, 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable 
Within 31 days of entering in the Army or Navy, 
and annually in advance. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 


for service 





GREAT NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Wausau, Wis. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Aerial, aviation or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service, 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000 up to and including age 2! 
$5000 from ages 30 to 35. 

Lowest-priced form of 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$37.50. ; 

xtra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States 7.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, ete.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—When 
mustered in United States Service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve, 

Period during which extra premium is payable 

Continuance of war. 





policy written—Or 








GREAT REPUBLIC LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Extra annual premium on lives already in 
sured if they enter military or naval servic 
Non 
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Limit of new insurance 
enlisting—$2000, 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States, 7.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Legal reserve. 

Peyiod during which extra premium is payable. 
Continuance of war. 


vritten upon persons 





GREAT SOUTHERN COMPANY 
Housten, Texas 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None, 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlistinge—Not accepted. 

Lowest-priced form of 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1600 for servic: 
in Army or Navy—None. 

Extra annual premiuin per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 


of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 


policy written—Or- 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which no new surance will 
be issued—Special hazards treated according to 
their merits. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—5 per cent for 
overseas, military or naval service in old form 
of policies; 10 per cent for naval service or 
overseas military service in new policies. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
in the Army—Commissioned officers, $5000; non 
commissioned officers, $2 In the Navy, $2008) 
for commissioned and warrant officers; $1000 for 
petty officers and men. 

Ages to which these limits apply—No special 
limits. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army—$100 outside United States; Navy, 
$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—Free permit at 
present. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—Nil. 

Time when extra premiums are. payable 
When insured embarks for naval service or over- 
seas military service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—The reserve 

Period during which extra premium is payabk 

New policy provides for an extra during first 
five years. 

Conditions as to existing business—Previous to 
1907, free, by company’s ruling, during present 
war; 1907 to 1916 and over a vear in force, free 
under the contract. 

















Whole 


IDAHO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boise, Idaho 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$1500 under 30 and $2500 over. 

\ges to which these limits apply—AIl] ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—O 
dinary. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$100. 

Mxtra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, ete.—None, 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Be- 
fore leaving United States. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Return of premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay 
able—During first ten years of policy. 

Conditions as to existing business—Issue 
prior to July 1, 1916, are free from restriction 
after first year; between July 1, 1916, and April 
1, 1917, during first two years limits liability to 
one-fifth of face of policy: between April 1, 1917 


and May 1, 1917, during first ten policy years 
limits liability to reserve on policy. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ Chicago, Il. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued. Those contemplating military or naval 
service in time of war 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—No annual pre- 
mium, extra single premium $50 per $1000. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—Not accepted. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$30. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—$30. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of heme defens* leagues, etc.—$30 if part of 
regularly constituted military forces 

Time when extra premiums ar 
Within two months after service. 


payable 


Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—$250 per $1000. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Service in time ef war. 

Conditions as to existing business—Single 
extra premium, $50 per $1000 upon engaging in 
military or naval service in time of war. 
INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Extra annual premium on lives already in 
sured if they enter military or naval services 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting $1008, 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—Non« 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, ete None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 

1id—Premiums paid 





SR-MOUNTAIN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
lautie service upon which no new insurance will 
be issued—Those who already carry $2000 or 
over with the company. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—Old policy- 
holders, no restriction; new policyholders, $25 in 
continental limits. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting in the Army or Navy, $2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—16 years 
to 45. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life 

Extra annual premium per $1000° for service in 
Army—$25 in continental limits: Navy, not as- 
sumed. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—$25 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etce.—$ 

Time when extra premiums 
entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Cash value of reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 

First ten years of policy 

Conditions as to existing business—No re 
strictions 















Southeastern Life of Greenville 

The first six months of 1917 closed with a net 
gain of business in foree of about a million 
dollars for the Southeastern fe of Greenville 
Capital and surplus on the tted basis show 
also a substantial increase, with assets now 
imounting to eight hundred thousand dollars in 
round numbers. The company is enjoying an un- 
confining its 
still to South Carolina business only The 
agency force is well organized, having produced 
ibout a million and a quarter of paid-for busi- 
ness in the first six months. exclusive of group 
insurance, which under the direction of F. M 
Burnett is proving very popular among the cot 
ton mills. 











usual degree of success 








INSURANCE IN MENICO 





Internal Revolution Seriously Affected 
Business of Life Underwriting 


COMPLEX CURRENCY PROBLEMS 
Large Issues of Fiat Money Influenced Com- 
mercial Transactions—Moratorium Decree 
With Respect to Insurance—Settlement 
of Death Claims and Policy Loans 
By F. A. Witiiams, F. A. 8. 


The revolution in Mexico against the coup 
d'élut of liuerta in February, 1913, has reached 
its end, and with the election of Venustiano 
Carranza as President the country is once 
more about to enjoy constitutional government. 

The economic problems confronting the new 
government are difficult of solution owing to 
the shattered credit of the country and the 
general world conditions, but they have been 
made still more so by the unfortunate (but 
unavoidable) issue and use of a revolutionary 
paper currency, the acceptance of which for all 
transactions was enforced at par under severe 
penalty for refusal. This naturally resulted in 
much loss and many hardships, and has left 
in its wake some problems which are exceed- 
ingly interesting. Among these are the ques- 
tions of the settlement of pending debts con- 
tracted in paper currency, bank deposits and 
the payments of life insurance premiums. Only 
me of these qut stions has been settled up to 
the time of writing—that relating to life assur- 
ance premiums under policies still in force 
and it will be of interest to outline the methods 
adopted to restore to its former stable basis the 
important and beneficent business of life as- 


surance in A\lexico. 


DEPRECIATION OF MEXICAN CURRENCY 

In order to appreciate the difficulties under 
which the life assurance companies labored, it 
wil] be necessary to give a short account of the 
stages through which Mexican currency be- 
came so depreciated that the last paper issue 
f the Carranza authorities died a natural 
death, going out of circulation when its value 


or purchasing power had practically fallen to 


In normal times Mexico enjoyed a gold basis 
tallic currency, which was helped out 
by bank bills issued by the various State banks 

ra special banking law. This system, as 


red, would have shown its faults and 





shortcomings even had there been no revolu- 
tion, for there is no doubt that the banking 
position had become unsound during the years 
of inflation and prosperity through which the 


+ 


country had recent 


ly passed, and the bank bill 
issue must undoubtedly have brought trouble 
in the course of time. However, soon after 
the Huerta coup d'état the financial condition 
of the government and the country grew 
rapidly worse, and became such that one of the 
higgest banks found it-elf in immediate trouble 

‘der to save the situation a ratorium 
was decreed and specie payments suspended by 
relieving the banks in general from the neces- 
sity. of redeeming their notes on demand. 
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Naturally enough, bank bills immediately be- 
came a depreciated instrument of currency 
with the public, and metallic money went out 
of circulation. This was followed by another 
decree giving increased issuing powers to the 
hanks at issue, a decree which in the then gen- 
eral condition of affairs was quite vicious i 
principle. Practically all the banks availed 
themselves of this opportunity for inflation, 
either in part or to the full extent allowed, 
with the natural and immediate result of a 
further depreciation of Mexican currency, for, 
as before stated, metal had already been driven 
out of circulation and bank bills provided the 
only form of currency. 

Meanwhile in the north of the Republic, 
Venustiano Carranza had issued paper money 
in the places he controlled, and forced its ac- 
ceptance on the public at par as the only means 
of paying his way and financing the revolution. 
It was not until August 15, 1914, that his forces 
under General Obregon entered Mexico City, 
and revolutionary paper used in the capital 
dates from then, although a small issue of 
paper supposed to be guaranteed by bonds was 
made during the administration of Carbajal, 


who was left at the head of affairs when 


Hluerta fled. 

Tue Passine oF REVOLUTIONARY MONEY 

During the Huerta period the bank bill had 
fallen from par in February, 1913, to 9o centa- 
vos on the peso in July, 1913, and by a further 
continuous decline to 53 centavos in August, 
1914. From this time on Gresham's law was 
operating on the paper issues and revolutionary 
paper drove out the bank bill. 

With various subsidiary issues of paper and 
continuous increases in the amounts printed, 
including a final substitution for all the pre- 
vious issues, which were either exchanged o1 
cancelled, revolutionary money finally went out 
of circulation in Nevember, 1916, because its 
value had fallen to practically one centavo in 
relation to the gold-standard peso. Its lack of 
purchasing power automatically killed it. 
There being no currency medium now left 
other than hidden metal, this was forced into 
‘irculation again, so that Mexico is to-day on 
a pure metallic basis, with no paper currency 
of any description, the State banks being in 
liquidation. 

Low Vartvcep Money ror PremitMs 

Having described in general terms the his- 
tory of the depreciation of the currency in 
Mexico it will be interesting to examine its 
effect on life assurance companies in relation 
to their assets, premiums and general opera- 
tions, which in most cases specilically call for 
cold or silver. One thing was clear, that the 
forced acceptance of a depreciated currency, 
which it was clearly recognized could only be 
of a temporary nature, and which would sooner 
or later be replaced by a reorganized and more 
stable currency at higher values, would un 
doubtedly bring inevitable ruin and disaster on 
any institution which had to accept it at par 
for premiums and investments in spite of the 
wording of its contracts. The companies woul: 
have to work a miracle for their assured ac- 


cepting 5c. money for premiums in order to 


Thursday 


convert it later on into 100c. money. This was 
the position the life assurance companies found 
themselves. The situation was especially diff- 
cult for the native companies, for, whereas the 
foreign companies could, as a last resort, close 
their offices, and some of them actually did so, 


such a course was impossible for the former 


Paver Money Not ACCEPTABLE FoR Crary 
PAYMENTS 

Vhis condition of affairs might have been 
tempered for the companies in general had 
they, on the other hand, been able to pay claims 
or inatured contracts in paper currency, but 
although its acceptance was obligatory for all, 
ihe public was able to evade this to a large 
extent by the non-completion of claim papers 
end by failing to notify the companies of 
claims as they occurred. In general this was 
the policy followed, as it was realized that the 
condition was more or less temporary, and, 
furthermore, the statutory limit for “outlaw- 
ing” a claim is fixed at ten years by t! 
“un. insurance law. 


le Mexi- 


Debtors rushed to pay their debts, and the 
‘Companies had to receive repayments of loans 
and mortgage investments in depreciated cur- 
reney, but by taking advantage of the closure 
of the courts, and later by using every defen- 
sive weapon in the way of obtaining legal 
delays, it was possible to defend the funds of 
policyholders from undue damage on_ this 
score. The native companies, however, ui- 
loubtedly suffered to a certain extent from 
this. 

The situation was gctting serious in the light 

future possibilities and certainties, when in 
June, 1910, the companies, after representa- 
tions to the proper authorities, were invited 
hy the Treasury and heads of the Insurance 
Department to meet and discuss the condition 
of affairs, and the means that could be taken 
to put the business of life assurance on a sound 
footing for all policy contracts still in force. 
\ solution was found and embodied in a decree 
issued on December 15 last, and the Carranza 
authorities are to be sincerely congratulated 
for a really comprehensive and intelligent ef- 
fort to deal with a very complicated matter. 


Lire INSuRANCE MoneEy on Gotp Basis 


The decree only relates to policies in force at 
the date of its issue, as it is quite obvious that 
closed contracts of whatever nature cannot be 
reopened, and any losses incurred in these cases 
must and should remain without adjustment. 
It was recognized that all life assurance con- 
tracts must be based on a stable currency, inas- 
much as the sum assured is necessarily a func- 


tion of the premium received. Therefore, for 





nolic in force on December 15, 1916, the 
deeree places all transactions on a gold basis 
ror the future and provides for the adjustment 
f premiums already paid. Each policyholder 
is given the option of keeping his policy in 
force for its original amount in metallic cur- 
ency, or of reducing such policy to the amount 
to which the metallic value of the premiums 
actually paid entitle him. If he elects. the 
former his premiums must all be brought up to 
«a full gold value. 

The adjustment of these differences is based 
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on an official table inserted in the decree giving 
the monthly average value of the depreciated 
paper peso (whether bank bill or revolutionary 
issue) in terms of the gold-standard peso from 
July, 1913, to November, 1916, when paper dis- 
appeared from circulation. Under the decree 
the assured can either pay these differences in 
eash or settle them by loan against the policy 
as he may elect, but when these differences are 
in excess of the loan value the excess at least 
must be paid in cash. Interest on these differ- 
ences is not provided for in the decree, as in 
calling for adjustments on gross premiums this 
ic unnecessary. Nor are adjustments on policy 
loans which had been repaid included in the 
operations of the decree, these heing deemed 


closed transactions. 


HlaAnpLING DrAtH CLAIMS 

The treatment of pending death claims, that 
is. those outstanding at the date of the decree, 
Lut where the death had occurred previously 
to that date, is not explicitly provided for, pre- 
sumably on the ground that the decree should 
only refer to contracts in force, but its princi- 
ples implicitly afford a guide to the equitable 
settlement of these. , 

The assured is given until September 30 
next to declare to the company his option in 
the treatment of his policy, and a further three 
months after this in which to pay the differ- 
ences or arrange for their settlement by loan. 
Failing to make election he faces reduction of 
his contract to a premium-paying policy for 
a lesser sum, or to a paid-up policy, according 
to the terms of his contract and the provisions 
of the decree. 

Should the assured die after the date of 
this decree, but before the expiry of his option 
period without having declared himself, the 
company would have to pay the claim in full, 
deducting the differences due providing his 
policy specifically calls for gold or silver; but 
if the time for the declaration of his option ex- 
pires without election during his lifetime, then 
the assurance would be reduced as provided 
for. 

Pending loans and dividends fall to be ad- 
justed under the decree in the same manner as 
premiums, Policies in force under extended 
insurance options, but subject to differences, 
will have the term reduced, and paid-up policies 


under which adjustments may he due are to be 


reduced. 


EEFECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT DECREI 

The companies are given a moratorium for 
all payments, which will terminate immediately 
on the expiry of the period given to the policy- 
holders in which to finally adjust their differ- 
ences due. Meanwhile no assured can obtain 
any policy loan except to the extent necessary 
for the purposes of paying premiums or ad- 
justments. 

The decree is working out well with the na- 
tive companies, although, of course, there are 
objections from some policyholders who are 
trying to obtain something for nothing at the 
expense of their fellow-assured. However, ‘t 
is gradually hecoming understood that the com- 
panies are, first and foremost, trustees of the 
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policyholders’ funds, and that anything which 
damages the companies is damaging to the in- 
terests of the policyholders. 

This, in general terms, is the story of the suc- 
cessful attempt made to remove life assurance 
as far as possible from the effects of nearly 
four years of revolution, and when it is con- 
sidered that this is practically the only means 
of saving extant in Mexico, the Carranza gov- 
ernment is to be congratulated on the broad 
and enlightened treatment given in very diffi- 
cult and extraordinary circumstances to this 
important branch of the national economy. 

It must be recognized that it would have 
been impossible within the scope of a singk 
decree to have arranged an adjustment of this 
nature on a perfect scientific basis. Practical 
considerations have undoubtedly influenced the 
drawing up of the decree, not the least of 
which has been the recognized desirability of 
framing it in such a form as to be easily under- 
stood by the public. Therefore, scientific criti- 
cism without taking this into consideration 
would be out of place in this matter. The chief 
aim has heen accomplished, namely, to arrive 
at an adjustment which shall mete out sub- 
stantial justice to all parties. 

The Knocker* 
By James A. Futon 

Ilave you met the Knocker ? 

Ile calls himself a Life Insurance man and 
yet he is the arch enemy of the institution o! 
life insurance. 

ailing to inspire confidence in his own 
proposition, he finds vent for his peculiar typ: 
of talent by trying to tear down what the other 
man has built. 

Ile professes the highest ideals in regard to 
the business, but this is hypocritical and a 
mask for his own greed. 

By half truths, innuendoes and sometimes 
bare-faced misstatements of facts he will seek 
to undermine your faith in the Company in 
which you are insured, or in which you pro- 
pose to insure. 

If he succeeds, he himself hopes to get the 
business, but in most cases he only produces 
such a disgust with the whole business of life 
insurance that the duty of protecting vour de- 
pendents goes unperformed. 

\sk him to put his statements in writing 
over his signature and he will wriggle like an 
eel and change the subject. 

Request him to meet the representative of 
the institution he attacks and he will remem 
ber an important engagement elsewhere. 

The Insurance Commissioner of your Stat: 
is charged with the duty of seeing that no 
Company shall operate in your State unless it 
is worthy of your confidence. 

If Mr. Knocker knows of any reason why 
any Company should not be trusted, and he 
will bring that reason to the attention of th 
Insurance Commissioner, that official will take 
prompt action to protect your interests. 

In one of his sermons in the Tabernacle in 
New York’ city in April last, the well known 


* Copvri 
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and popular preacher, Billy Sunday, thus paid 
his respects to the Knocker: 

“When God finished making the rattlesnake, 
worm and polecat, He had a lot of poisonous 
stuff left over and He made a knocker, which 
is a two-legged creature with a corkscrew soul 
and a sewer-soaked heart—a tumor of rotten 
principles.” 

Bring this to the attention of the Knocker 
when next he attacks any authorized Life In- 
surance Company, and if he persists in playing 
the part of “anarchist” in Life Insurance by 
tearing down where other men have built, pre- 
sent him with this little preachment, and chal- 
lenge the accuracy of his statements and the 


honesty of his motives. 


Southern States Life Agents’ Meeting 

The 1917 session of the Anniversary Club and 
the Field Club of the Southern States Life of 
Atlanta will be held at Atlantic Beach, Fla., 
July 30 and 31. Special arrangements for the 
pleasure of entertaining the party have been 
made. The meeting of 1915 was held at this 
point and proved enjoyable in every way. 

The honor guests. of the conference will in- 
clude C. Brooks Smith, Insurance Commissioner 
of Alabama, in which State the company is in- 
corporated; W. R. Halliday, actuary of the 
Alabama Insurance Department; J. C. Luning, 
Insurance Commissioner of Florida, and J. R. 
Leal, Deputy Commissioner of the same State. 

The clubs this year are the largest in the 
history of the company, being a total of twenty 
eight members. They are made up as follows: 

Anniversary Club—Fred Hines, P. A. Hodges, 
G. J. McDowell, South Carolina; B. B. Murray, 
P. H. Thomas, Florida: Joe W. Vinson, Thos 
Peters, Jr., Georgia: C. W. LaPitz, Florida; 
L. E. Black, Jr., R. W. Owen, Georgia; W. S. 
Cogburn, South Carolina: W. W. Hockaday, 
Florida; G. S. Wilcox, H. Willis Hogg, Georgia; 
J. E. Whisonant, South Carolina; J. T. Weems, 
M. H. Blount, Georgia. 

Field Club—H. Clay Smith, Alabama; W. H. 
Powell, Georgia: J. R. Williams, South Caro 
lina; C. W. Parker, G. G. Meeks; J. T. Jones, 
Alabama; T. D. Alexander, W. L. Stripling, C. A 
Davis, A. T. Crawford, J. A. Riley, Georgia. 

The requirements for membership in the An- 
niversary Club are a minimum of $100,000 of 
paid-for business, written within. the twelve 
months from July 1 te June 30. Official posi- 
tions are given on the basis of the volume s« 
cured, the president being the man who pays 
for the largest amount and the vice-president 


for the second largest. The State vice-pr 


dents are those who pay tor the largest amounts 
in their respective States 

The Field Club requirements are $50,000 paid 
for within the twelve months for July 1 to 
June 30. 

Fred Hines of South Carolina enjoys the dis 
tinction of being the second time at the head 
of the Anniversary Club. He presided a 
year ago at Wrightsville Beach, N. C., and 
will preside over the organization again 
when they assemble in Florida. South Carolina 
has also the distinction cf having the vice- 
president, P. A. Hodges. 
dents are Mr. McDowell of South Carolina, Mr. 
Murray of Florida, and Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 


The State vice-presi- 


The company and its officers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the success of the past year’ 
efforts, resulting in the increased club mem 
berships. 











Agents of Cleveland Life Meet 

The Cleveland Life Insurance Company is 
holding its annual business convention this 
week at the Hotel Breakers, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 18 to 20, inclusive. Including home office 
officials there were about forty in attendance. 
Agents in the life and health and accident de- 
partments who qualified were present. The field 
men from Ohio, Michigan and West Virginia, the 
territory in which the company operates, met 
aut the home office on Tuesday afternoon, July 17. 
To many of the agents this was the first op- 
portunity they have had to view the new home 
office quarters of the company in the Guardian 
Building. 

Several business sessions were held; the main 
business meeting, however, occupied practically 
all of Thursday afternoon, on which occasion 
Wm. H. Hunt, president of the company, re- 
viewed the history of the Cleveland Life, and in 
an interesting address advised as to the future 
developments of the company. 

October 7, 1917, is an important anniversary 
date to the Cleveland Life, as it records its first 
ten years of activities. There has been under 
way for some time a special effort to fittingly 
celebrate this oceasion by materially increasing 
by that date the insurance.in force. 

Howard S. Sutphen, vice-president and man- 
ager of agencies, was in charge of the busi- 
ness meetings. At the meeting on Thursday re- 
ferred to above, the following-named gentlemen 
spoke on the topics assigned to them: H. M. 
Moore, secretary, “Salesmanship’; S. J. Payne, 
“Getting the Business’ ; G. H. Plecker, ““Conse- 
cutive Weekly Production’; O. S. Boda. “The 
four Square Maun"; W. P. B. Wachtel, “Health 
and Accident’; H. S. Martin, ‘Doing Your Bit”; 
J. P. Gilfether, “Reinstatements": H. W. Merri- 
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ng the Debit’; H. W. Voice, dent. Frederic S. Withington is actuary for the com- 
pany, and is now preparing policy forms and rate 
book, 


cussed were not only varied but 
—Counsel for the Atlantic Life of Richmond ix 
dally every ngehi preneot tad engaged in preparing papers for an appeal from the 
‘ ruling of Virginia Commissioner Button, which was 
, . to the effect that the company could not attach a War 
vitally interested, rider to the lapsed policy of Ernest II. Smith, 4 
epee tain Sinn <8, Richmond newspaper man, as a precedent to rein- 
ss statement. 
Life Notes —The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis 


es of the Seventh Annual Meeting received applications during the first half of 1917 


averaging more than $1,500,000 monthly. Compared 


lished in pamphlet form, with the first half of 1916 an increase of sixty-one pe 
I I y-one per 


yresident f the Old Line cent was made. Fhe three leading agencies wrote 


during the first six months of 1917 applications total- 


ing more than six and one-half millions, 
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of the Travelers of Hartford have of Spokane on July 10 appointed True Uncapher vice- 
president, to have supervision of the agency force in 


the States of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming and South 


faldwin an assistant secretary in the 


Ile was manager of the life and 
> 


Dakota, succeeding R. M. Malpas, resigned from the 


tiie Nome olce service. Mr, Unecapher will continue in charge of the 
he : . producing force in Washington and Oregon. 
ybell, agency director of the central 
of the New York Life, celebrated The Supreme Council of the Royal League of 
twenty-five vears’ connection with Chicago has approved the report of the commission 
av with a luncheon to his agency on readjustment, which has been investigating the 
‘ater Beach Hotel advisability of increasing the contribution rates of 
a lA I i the society. The society has adopted the report and 
ommonwee n s1lC, ¢ assessm 1 ‘ ‘ 
: ; : legislation to put its recommendations in etfect has 
io, has passed into the hands of : : : 
LG Girli ; been enacted. It is said that the new rates will give 
t an iworge Girling, who are in A A ‘ 
Mien ‘ é the Royal League a valuation of 100 per cent. 
rganization of the Fort Dearborn 7 
Ir. IF. Cary has resigned as general agent for the 


Dearborn Casualty of Chicago, 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, with head 


president of the American Institute 


I] Tit ¢ quarters at Richmond, Va. Mr. Cary has been with 
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actuary of the Fran ; : 
the Northwestern Mutual for many years and_ his 


resignation is said to have followed a difference over 
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. P - ‘ 1 the question as to what general agency is entitled to 
nsurance plan for the soldiers and : ; ‘ 
? commissions on business written by a local agent 
ed States : j = 
2 ‘ , : : under contract with one agent in territory covered by 
verican T.ife of TTutechinson, Kan. : 3 7 

: ‘ : : nother general agency. 
npleted organization and will begin , 





M. Babbitt has been elected presi For other Life News see White Pages. 
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New Paid-for Business... 


orable Mortality of 61% 


Surplus and Dividend Fund 


ADDRESS 





Gainiover 1 15mearly....... 2.666 6.080% 
Total Insurance in Force, January Ist, 1917 158,839,851.00 
GainintOlO nearhy:....c ccna yccaces 
Saving to Policyholders on account of fav- 


ABSPUS s c...5.0.0,dwrond, 600856 . ses nicoave ouekeeeee 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


$ 


AN AMERICAN COMPANY 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


, 


(The best Year in the Company’s History) 


21,061,120.00 
6,000,000.00 


8,000,000.00 


513,000.00 
53,793,290.00 
6,424,602.62 


Income from Investments alone more 
than Sufficient to pay all Death Claims. 


Business paid for in the first four months of 1917 
shows a gain of 44% over the same period in 1916. 


Two Attractive Agency openings. 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


WE WANT MEN 


Do all advertisements, read alike? All 
the same, our proposition is unique. 
ft will pay you to ask for it, if you are 
able to produce results. Assure us of 


this and we can make you 


A RARE PROPOSITION 


for we are opening some splendid terri- 
tory in rich country, and must have a 
few capable general agents. Our pol- 
icy contracts are unexcelled. We are 
doing an enormous business. Corre- 


spondence confidential. 


THE BANKERS RESERVE LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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INCOME INSURANCE 





ITS EVOLUTION, ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MERITS 


Origin of Income Policies and the Development of Present Forms—How and When Income Insurance 





Should Be Employed—Influence of Annuity Forms on Individual Life 





By THEopoRE J. VENN, 


Author of “Life Insurance Catechism,” “Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its 
Users,” Etc. 


[Copyright 1917 by The Spectator Company, New York] 


[Continued from July 19, 1917] 

A comparatively small number of men each 
year secure their insurance at a fraction of the 
average cost through paying the penalty of an 
early death, the expense being borne by the 
surviving members by means of the annual 
mortality charge included in their premium 
rates. This mortality charge is never raised 
during the life of a policy, nor is the charge 
for general expenses connected with the con- 
duct of business—these always remain the 
same as they were when the contract was is- 
sued. But the great majority of men do not 
die a few years after securing their insurance, 
‘|liey continue to live from year to year for 
many years and their mortality risk is con- 
stantly increasing through the annual decrease 
in their expectation of life. Therefore a 
means has to be provided to cover this con- 
tinually increasing cost of carrying the sur- 
viving members if the insurance is to be per- 
manent and every contract carried to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. This is done by including 
also an annual “reserve” mortality charge in 
the premium payment, which is based on the 
policyholder’s expectation of life at the time 
his insurance is secured and the accretions of 
This 


reserve fund is the individual property of the 


interest on the fund thus established. 


policyholder, and no policy except his own can 
share its benefits. It is merely a pledge de- 
posited with the company to guarantee the 
payment of the policyholder’s annually ad- 
vancing mortality risk should he die as a 
member of the institution. It is absolutely 
necessary that this fund be retained by the 
company in the event of the policyholder’s 
death if it is to secure for itself the actual 
cost of carrying the deceased member’s risk, 
but if he decides to withdraw for any reason 
the reserve element is at his disposal any time 
after his policy has acquired a surrender value. 
The reserve clement also makes it possible to 
horrow the full amount of the surrender while 
still continuing the insurance, and enables the 


companies to grant the various other privi- 


leges, such as paid-up and extended insurance, 
included in all legal reserve contracts of a 
permanent nature. 

The inclusion of all the charges made in a 
legal reserve premium are necessary if per- 
manent insurance is to be granted, and the 
members of any company as an aggregation, 
and at certain policy periods even as indi- 
viduals, must contribute a rate adequate to 
make payment of the face value of every policy 
possible as soon as it reaches maturity—sooner 
or later they must pay. The income policy is 
no exception to this rule, and therefore those 
who do not favor this form of protection 
stand on ground which has a semblance of 
logic when they qualify their assertions as to 
the cost of income insurance with the word 
“ultimate.” 
only a specious 


Nevertheless, their contention is 
form of reasoning, as the 
writer will demonstrate. 

When we employ the term “ultimately,” we 
refer to a vague and indefinite period of time 
which, in the case of income insurance, may 
be twenty, thirty, forty, fifty or more years 
distant, and all this time the policyholder, if 
he continues to live, is paying a considerably 
smaller premium rate than he would be com- 


velled to pay for the same face value of 
family protection under any other form of 
permanent insurance. Only in case of endow- 
ment insurance is the premium deficiency made 
up during the lifetime of the insured, and even 
then the payment takes place automatically. It 
is in the premium-paying stage that the greatest 
tinancial difficulties present themselves to the 
average policyholder, and in the income con- 
tract the deficiency charge does not begin until 
the period of initial maturity arrives. Then 
the premium payments have ceased and the 
interest earnings on the fund the insured has 
built up do the remainder of the work. It is 
not a direct out-of-pocket payment and the 
charge is not felt. The dollar in hand is worth 
far more than the one to become due many 
years hence. This is an axiom in finance, and 
the value of money in hand, as compared to 


that maturing at various future periods, may 
be readily ascertained by consulting any in- 
surance rate book. 

The only manner in which a man may ulti- 
mately secure the same results for himself or 
his beneficiaries at the initial cost of income 
insurance in other policy forms is to employ 
the instalment agreements attached thereto, 
but in doing so he is simply using income in- 
surance in another form. The only difference 
is that a smaller amount of insurance at a 
higher rate will eventually produce the same 
effect through the addition of interest earn- 
ings. But why confuse the public mind when 
no advantage is to be gained thereby, especially 
when the average prospect is almost certain 
to decide on the form which grants him the 
same amount of face value at a much smaller 
rate? 

Income insurance contracts, when not of the 
temporary or term character, carry surrender 
values and grant other privileges usually ac- 
corded in all old line policies. While these 
are somewhat smaller than those of other 
policy forms, they are commensurate with the 
premium paid. 

The man who decides that the interests of 
be best conserved by 
bequeathing his insurance money in trust will 


his beneficiaries will 


find in the latter-day income policy the means 
best adapted to that end. There is no other 
way in which he can so safely and so cheaply 
provide the same amount of family protection. 
That income insurance is destined to play 
an ever-increasing role in life insurance affairs 
is patent to everyone who has observed its 
growth in the last few years. It guarantees a 
more judicious use of insurance funds than 
is possible through other policy forms, and 
this, with its many other good features and 
low cost, makes it well worth serious con- 
sideration by all who contemplate throwing 
the mantle of insurance protection about their 
loved ones. 
CHAPTER II 
Conpitions UNpER WHICH INCOME INSURANCE 
SHouLp Be EmpLoyep—WuAtT MaAy BE 
ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH Its USE THAT 
Micut Not Be AssureD BY MEANS OF 
OTHER Poticy ForMs 


In this day and generation no one who has 
the slightest conception of the fundamental 
principles on which legal reserve life insurance 
is based questions its safety or the wisdom of 
employing it, in preference to any other, for 
all purposes of family or business protection. 
In fact, the seeker of life insurance has no 
other recourse if he desires a permanent con- 


[This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as an authoritative text for new agents as well 
as enlightening to prospects. Company managers and general agents desiring this article in booklet form should communicate with The 


Spectator Company.] 


tract at an unchanging rate of premium pay- 
ment. No form of life insurance except the 
legal reserve, or old line, variety can guaran- 
tee this to him—under the law or in fact. 
These statements have become axiomatic. They 
are based upon an experience of more than 
150 years and are freely admitted by every 
normal-minded, thinking man who has more 
than a superficial knowledge of the subject. 
To attempt to argue contrariwise would be 
like trying to prove that education is not de- 
sirable or that it is not a man’s duty to support 
his family. 

With the average man to-day it is no longer 
a question as to whether he should carry life 
insurance; the need and advisability thereof 
he will freely admit. His principal trouble 
frequently will be in reaching a decision as to 
the form of policy best adapted to meet the 
various contingencies that may arise during 
his lifetime as well as providing ‘adequately 
for his family in the event of death. For- 
tunately, the man who is in doubt as to the 
kind of policy best suited to his purposes can 
make no serious mistake in securing any 
variety of old line insurance of a permanent 
nature, regardless of policy forms, if the in- 
tention is to have the full amount of insurance 
paid over to the beneficiary immediately fol- 
lowing the policyholder’s death, as all the in- 
tercurrent privileges granted are proportionate 
to the premiums charged for the various classes 
of policies. Conseauently, policy forms need 
prove no source of worry -to the insurance 
prospect, the principal thing being to secure 
the insurance in a good company and at an 
age when the premium payments are not likely 
to prove burdensome. 

It is not the writer's purpose to discuss in 
this work the merits of the various standard 
policy forms issued by all old line companies. 
These are pretty thoroughly understood and 
require no extended description here. The 
purpose is to show the superiority of the in- 
come policy in all cases where the prospect 
should decide that the interests of his bene- 
ficiaries would be best subserved by leaving 
his insurance as a trust fund, the payments 
to be made as he may direct, with the insur- 
ance company itself acting as trustee. 


WHERE INCOME INSURANCE SHOULD BE USED 


“When should a man employ the income 
policy rather than the more customary form 
of insurance in providing for his family?” 
This is a question which can be answered 
readily. On the other hand, when the pros- 
pect asks, “Shall | provide for my family by 
means of income insurance?” he puts a ques- 
tion which he himself is more capable of an- 
swering than anyone else, since he best under- 
stands the characteristics of the various mem- 
bers of his household. Each case demands in- 
dividual consideration by the policyholder, and 
it would be sheer presumption on the part of 
an outsider to endeavor to set a hard-and-fast 
rule to cover all instances. Therefore, the 
writer shall confine himself to a description of 
those circumstances under which the employ- 


ment of income insurance would be the course 
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of wisdom, coupled with a discussion of its 
general merits as a judicious form of provision 
which may prove far more effective than any 
other kind of protection the policyholder might 
secure for his dependent loved ones. 

In every instance where the beneficiary is 
known to be lacking in business judgment, es- 
pecially where there is an inclination toward 
taking chances in hazardous undertakings 
promising large returns rather than a tendency 
to keep within the lines of conservative and 
safe investment, it is practically certain that 
the best interests of the beneficiary will be con- 
sulted by the use of income insurance; and if 
it should so happen that there are small chil- 
dren whose future would depend entirely upon 
the proper conservation of the estate provided 
by the policyholder, the employment of the 
Whenever a 
strong degree of interest and credulity is mani- 


income policy is imperative. 


fested in the reports of persons grown rich 
overnight through speculation in highly hazard- 
ous oil and mining stocks, there always is dan- 
ger that the beneficiary might be induced to 
“invest” if approached by the wily ‘“‘get-rich- 
quick” man at a time when an unaccustomed 
amount of money was seeking safe and profit- 
able employment. The future efforts of all 
such adventurers who prey upon the credu- 
lousness of the young, the inexperienced and 
the foolish are defeated the moment. the 
policyholder’s choice falls upon the income con- 
tract. 

Those who incline toward extravagance or 
who thoughtlessly assume future financial obli- 
gations for non-essentials will be most sensibly 
provided for through the employment of in- 
come insurance. There are many who cannot 
resist the temptation to purchase articles they 
fancy, even though they can ill afford them and 
the need thereof is far from urgent, provided 
the terms of payment extend far enough into 


the future. Those who cannot sufficiently re- 
strain themselves in this respect also are apt 
to succumh to their weakness by making un- 
necessary purchases for cash at a time when 
money temporarily appears more plentiful: 
consequently, the trust form of insurance 
recommends itself as offering the most ade- 
quate protection for those in whom this tend 
ency is plainly observable. 

There is another group of persons, by no 
means numerically small, who, in justice to 
themselves and their children, should be placed 
under the protective wing of income insurance. 
In advocating a proper restraint upon the ex- 
penditures of the class now under contempla- 
tion the writer does so with considerable re- 
luctance, since it concerns those with hearts 
of gold—those who possess to an unusual de- 
cree one of the noblest attributes of mankind- 
and he is led to the stand he takes solely 
through the conviction that their own interests 
demand a wise restriction of their charitable 
activities, lest they themselves be brought to 
untimely want and thus defeat the aims and 
purposes of the policyholders. Reference is 
here made more particularly to those who are 
generous to a fault; to those who never turn 
a deaf ear to any appeal for charity, worthy 





Thursday 


or unworthy; to those who are ever ready to 
respond to requests for loans by friends, tees 
quently when there is neither intention nor 
ability to repay, and in the end these amount 
to the same thing. While charity is the great- 
est of the virtues, self-preservation also de- 
mands that it begin at home, and those whose 
inclination it is to go to extremes in this re- 
spect therefore should be protected to some 
extent against their sympathetic impulses, 

The writer intentionally refrains from any 
extended allusion to those specific instances in 
which employment of the trust plan of insur- 
ance is imperative if absolute moral or physical 
injury to the beneficiary is to be avoided. Iso- 
lated cases in which habit or indulgence figures 
to an abnormal degree are plainly evident and 
require no discussion. To bequeath a large 
sum outright to beneficiaries thus afflicted 
would be but adding fuel to the flame; there- 
fore provision should be made to supply the 
necessities rather than create opportunity for 
increased indulgence. 

(To be continued) 

How Soldiers’ Claims Should Be Filed 

The Adjutant General of the Army has made 
public the procedure to be followed in’ event 
of death among officers or enlisted men of the 
Army. Should Government insurance be pro- 
vided for the men, the work incident to proving 
death, necessary in connection with claims for 
pensions under the present system, will be elim- 
inated and the following method of notification 
and disposal of effects will be coincident with 
the work of whatever department undertakes the 
administration of the insurance bureau in mak- 
ing provision for the payment of indemnity to 
dependents: 


In event of death among officers or enlisted 
men of the Army, the Adjutant General’s Office 
will continue the present practice of sending in- 
dividual notices to the next of kin, immedi- 
ately upon receipt of such notice. 

This notice will generally consist of a brief 
notice giving the date, place and cause of death. 

The details attending the death will be given 
by the deceased’s late organization commander, 

All deaths occurring among the troops of the 
Expeditionary Forces in France will be pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin as soon as notice 
thereof has been received. 

Under the law a deceased soldier's command- 
ing officer has full jurisdiction in the matter of 
disposing of any personal effects that may have 
been in the possession of the soldier at the time 
of his death; and when the effects are not 
claimed by the legal representative within a 
reasonable period, the proceeds of the sale are 
deposited in the United States Treasury, sub- 
ject to the claim of the legal representative, 
and all such claims are settled by the Auditor 
for the War Department. 

If it is desired to make claim for the personal 
effects, an application for the same should be 
at once addressed to the commanding officer of 
the late soldier’s company. This application 
should be accompanied with affidavits of the 
fact that the claimant is the legal representa- 
tive entitled to receive the effects of the de- 
ceased soldier. 

The accounts of deceased soldiers are set- 
tled by the Auditor for the War Department, 
Washington, D. C., who is the official of the 
Treasury Department, charged by law with the 
settlement of claims of this character and to 
whom application should be made by the legal 
representative of the late soldier for settlement 
of his accounts. Any correspondence relative 
to the removal of the remains of the deceased 
soldier, or the place of burial, should be 
addressed to the Quartermaster General of the 
Army, Washington, D. C. ; 

In cases of death among troops in the United 
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States, the commanding officer at the place of 
death communicates with the relatives of the 
deceased as to the disposal of the remains. 
In event, however, that burial has already 
taken place, all correspondence relative to the 
removal of the remains of the deceased should 
be addressed to the Quartermaster General, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. 


Columbia Life’s War Service Rules 

The policies of the Columbia Life Insurance 
Company of Fremont, Neb., have contained a 
war clause providing for the payment of the re- 
serve on the policy in case of death due to such 
service unless a permit for such service was 
granted and an extra premium for such permit 
paid. The company does not issue whole life 
or term policies on lives under thirty-two years 
of age at the present time. The extra premium 
for $1000 of insurance for service within the 
continental limits of the United States is 
$37.50, While the charge for service outside of 
the United States is $100. In case a_ policy- 
holder in service within the United States fails 
to pay the $100 extra upon entering service on 
the high seas or in a foreign country the face 
of the policy is reduced in the proportion that 
$37.50 bears to $100, or 387% per cent. In case 
of death due to military or naval service in 
cases Where the policyholder has neglected to 
pay the extras for war permits, the company 
has established the following limits of liability: 
On ten-payment life or ten-year endowment 
policies, as many tenth parts of the sum in- 
sured as full year’s premium have actually been 
paid; on fifteen-payment life or fifteen-year en- 
dowment policies as many fifteenth parts of the 
sum insured as full year’s premiums have act- 
ually been paid; on twenty-payment life, 
twenty-year endowment, whole life or term 
policies of any kind, as many twentieth parts 
of the sum insured as fuil year’s premiums have 
been paid; on policies upon which premiums 
are in default and which are running as ex 
tended term insurance, the reserve only shall 
be paid; full paid additions will be paid in 
addition to the foregoing amounts; disability 
benefits will not be paid for disability arising 
out of military service. 


7 : 3 t , 
Plans Special Train from New York 
Wm. F. Atkinson, president of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of New York, has an- 





nounced that there may be a _ special train 
for the annual convention of the National As- 
sociation at New Orleans in September. Charles 
B. Knight is chairman of the local association’s 
committee on convention arrangements, and so 
far he has been able to open negotiations with 
certain New Orleans hotels, where visitors and 
delegates will be assured of good accommoda- 
tions. He suggests that the following route be 
adopted in an effort to get up a life under- 
writers’ special via the Pennsylvania and the 
Southern railroads; to leave New York Monday, 
September 24, at 4.35 P. M. and arrive at New 
Orleans on Wednesday, September 26, at 8 
A. M. The party would leave New Orleans on 
Friday evening at 9.05 and arrive in New York 
at 1.38 Sunday afternoon. The round trip fare, 
including Pullman, amounts to $71.38. 
. a ; 
Southern States Life of Atlanta 

‘he semi-annual statement of the Southern 
States Life of Atlanta, issued as of June 30, 
117, shows that the company has made ma- 
terial progress this year. The total insurance 
paid for January 1 to June 30 was $2,170,566, 
bringing the insurance in force up to $20,420,- 
ad \dmitted assets were increased during the 
six months by $140,510, bringing that item up 
to $2,147,240. 
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Julius Cesar was the first man to put his 
own image on a coin. We don't care about the 
coin—whoa, back! That is, we don’t care to 
grace a dollar or dime, but we do care to put 
our image on each application we secure. | 
have sometimes thought it would be a good 
scheme to ask our companies to attach the 
photograph of the agent who secured the busi- 
ness to each policy he delivers. Of course, this 
would be expensive and some think foolish, 
so I suggest a wiser, less costly and far better 
plan. Here it is: give every man you insure 
so clear an impression on the nitrate silver of 
his memory that the “negative” will never fade. 
It must be an exposure on the square, properly 
developed, framed and fastened to the wall of 
his heart. Do you follow me, son? He should 
remember your face, your talk, your promises, 
your conduct, your explanation—and find 
pleasure in such a recollection. You have 
Cesar beat a mile! 

“Wait until I talk with my wife,” said a man 
“Your wife?” I replied. “Why, my 
dear old chap, this thing | am trying to sell 


to me. 


you is for your widow—not your wife. When 
you are gone, never fear, she will accept the 
money. The time for a man to consult his 
wife about /iis duty to her is after he has dis- 
charged it.” I insured a man once, and when 
his wife found it out—my word !—she was mad 
at me. But when he died she couldn't wait 
for him to get rigor mortis before she called 
up by ‘phone—and O, so pleasant! Gee! some 
women are just natural born fools. “Ain't it 
awful?” 

In my mind's eye, Horatio.” JJind's eye? 
Umph—umph! That means after it has been 
thought over, considered, reasoned out, anal- 
yzed, examined, scrutinized, explored, probed, 
inspected. Some eye! that mind’s eye. Well, 
if you can present a proposition to your pros- 
pect that will stand the test of your own well- 
trained, properly focussed mind's eye, it will 
no doubt tind favor through his good bifocals. 
But make it an all wool, cut on the bias, 
warranted not to rip or wear out pattern. It 
must stand the test. He will look at it through 
his reading glasses close by and through the 
distance glasses afar off, so don’t come at him 
with any shoddy, moth-eaten, good-for-nothing 
proposition. Wrote a man a letter once—sort 
of a bully letter, too, speaking modestly—saw 
him next day. “Hello!” he said. “Say, that 
letter of yours did the business. Send on your 
doctor.” It wasn’t the letter, it was the 
proposition which stood the microscopical, 
telescopical test of his mind's eve. 

R. O. Tictios. 


The Farmers National Life of Chicago reports 
that it now has more than $5,000,000 of high-grade 


busine Ss on its hooks, 


Confidence 


“tle can who thinks he can,” 


Is adage true as old; 

He can’t who thinks he can’t— 
Win either fame or gold. 

tle who determined is 

Will obstacles o’erleap, 

But vacillating men 

Will simply crawl and creep. 


The man who waits until 

Some fav’ring breezes blow 

Will drift until he’s gray, 

No real progress show. 

‘Tis not by luck or chance 

Earth's greatest men have won, 
Success to them has come 

By what through “grit” they've done. 


He who would forge ahead 
Must “in real earnest” be; 
"Tis effort backed by faith 
That brings the victory. 
If doubt becloud our hope 
We've half the battle lost, 
But if we “think we can” 
We'll win at any cost. 
—Avucustus TREADWELL. 


War and Insurance 
By H. J. Ros—eNBLuM 

After a careful study of the prevailing con- 
ditions of the present time, with the great 
world war at hand, there is still a tremendous 
field in the insurance profession for conscien- 
tious hard-working solicitors. 

This is the time when insurance is most 
needed, knowing, as we all do, that persons 
who are sent abroad into the trenches for the 
purpose of defending the honor, dignity and 
respect of the United States are subjected to 
the greatest hazards ever known. 

The majority of our young blood who are 
lighting for this country, upon their departure 
have left their loved ones behind, and in the 
event of a calamity the honor and glory which 
are attributed to the deceased member cannot 
in any way pay the bills which the living have 
contracted, and the only thing to do, and what 
every cautious and true loving man should do, 
is to protect those behind with an insurance 
policy of some form or another. 

The agents are confronted with the proposi- 
tion that the additional charges on the pre- 
mium during the time of service is a burden, 
but if this phase is properly presented to the 
assured they would have no trouble in procur- 
ing their insurance. 

l‘irst, and above all, the assured must realize 
that during the time of war he is subjected to 
hazerds which are a thousandfold greater 
than during the time of peace, and the small 
extra item which is charged for this insurance 
might not pay for the extra hazard pro rata. 

\ solicitor of life insurance, if he is true to 
the cause, would have no obstacle to overcome 
if he presents the proposition to his prospect 
in a very clear, distinct and concise manner. 
This in itself should be a lesson to those who 
solicit insurance. 








WAR RISKS 


Synopses of Restrictions Imposed by 
Life Companies 





EXTRA RATES AND LIMITS 





Diversity Shown in Conditions and Terms on 
Which Military Risks Are Covered 

In THE SPECTATOR for July 12, July 19 and 
July 26 synopses of the war clauses of a number 
of life companies were given. In addition to 
those which were given there are the following: 
ment life. 
MARYLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Baltimore, Md. 


Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
Free permit for one year from April 9, 1917. 

Limit of new insurance written upon per- 
sons enlisting—Do not accept applicants al- 
ready in service or who contemplate entering 
service. 

Ages to which these limits apply—Ages be- 
low 31, $2000; ages below 31 to 36, $5000. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None; outside of, 
$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Pro- 
portion at time of entering service and on anni- 
versary thereafter. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Continuously. 


MERCHANTS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Burlington, Ia. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which no new insurance 
will be issued—Do not accept those contemplat- 
ing enlistment. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
$25. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—$25. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—An- 
nually in advance. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Duration of service. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Men engaged or about to engage in 
the aerial or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—$37.50 if 
within five years from the issue of the policy. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$5000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—20 pay- 
ment life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None until they 
become part of Federal forces, then $37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for. mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, etce.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable— 
Within 31 days after entering Federal service 
and within 31 days after each annual payment 
comes due. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—The premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—During the continuance of such service. 

Conditions as to existing business—According 
to the contract. 
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MIDLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which no new insurance 
will be issued. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon _ per- 
sons enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply 
under. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life, non-participating. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Conditions as to existing business—None. 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
—Army, $37.50; navy, $37.50; volunteers, $37.50; 
conscripted, $37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—$37.50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—31 
days. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Continuance of war. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Members of Navy, naval reserve or avi- 
ation corps. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service.—$100. 

Limit of new insurance written upon per- 
sons enlisting—$2000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—31l 
days after entering service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Premiums paid. 

Peried during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Duration of war. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 

No restrictions are placed on military service 
not involving aeronautics either in time of peace 
or war within the continental limits of the 
United States «xcept as to the disability benefits. 

Extra annual premium for service outside the 
United States—$100 per $1000 insurance. 

Limit of new insurance—On lives under thirty 
years of age, as of June 5, 1917, the limit is 
$5000, inclusive of any insurance issued hereto- 
fore by the company on such lives. 

Lowest price form of policy—Ordinary life. 

Extra premiums are payable during service, 
and the liability of the company in case of 
failure to pay extra premiums shall be limited 
to the reserve on the policy. 


MONTANA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Helena, Montana 
Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Aeronautic and submarine service. 
Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
$30. 


Thursday 


Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$1000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages, 

Lowest-priced form of policy written- 
ment Life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for Service 
in Army, Navy, volunteers or conscripted—$30, 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None unless 
actually military in character, then $30, 

Time when extra premiums are payable—An- 
nually during service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Equal to reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is_pay- 
able=During service. B 

Conditions as to »xisting business—Same 
since June 28, 1917. 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

Extra annual premium on lives insured after 
July 9, 1917, if they enter military or naval] 
service—$37.50. 

Limits of new insurance on ages under 3]— 
Single, $5000; married, $10,600; ages over 31, 
$60,000, increasing $10,000 a year until age 35 
and above; age 35 limit will be as at present. 

Extra annual premium of $37.50 payable at en- 
listment or mobilization, and payable for ser- 
vice in or out of the United States. 

No extra premium for home defense leagues 
or civilian police. For Red Cross, ambulance or 
hospital work a limit of $2000 on the fifteen- 
year endowment plan without extra premium, 
but war clause operates if such workers en- 
gage in military or naval service. 

For National Guard or Naval Reserve limit 
of $5000 and war clause; medical corps also sub- 
ject to $5000 limit and war clause. Y. M. C. A. 
workers, $5000 limit and $10 extra premium. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Limited to return of premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Annually during period of war. 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York City 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Enlisted men. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—Single pre- 
mium of three per cent on business written 
within about one year prior to April 19, 1917; 
in case of service outside United States, two 
annual premiums of 10 per cent; in case of 
policies issued thereafter, one only if service 
outside commences in second policy year. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting in the Army, Navy, volunteers or con- 
scripted—No definite limit; depends on circum- 
stances. 

Ages to which these limits apply—No special 
age limits. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army, Navy, volunteers or conscripted—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—Treated same as 
other civilian applicants. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—At 
beginning of service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve on policy. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—First two policy vears. 

Conditions as to existing business—For ser- 
vice outside of United States on policies less 
than one year old, three per cent extra pre- 
mium required. Policies on lives of U. 5. 
Army and Navy officers require no_ extra 
premium. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aer- 
nautie service upon which new insurance will 
be issued.—None. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Term. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$5f. : 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
continental United States—$50 within five years 
from date of policy. 

axtra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense ieagues, etc.—None. 
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August 2, 1917 


Time when extra premiums are payable 
Within 31 days after entrance. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve on policy. 

Period during which extra premium is pay 
able—Length of service. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Il. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
$6.25 monthly for balance current calendar 
year for naval service or military service out- 
side of United States. No charge to January 1, 

1918, for military vice in United States 

Time when extra premiums are payable 
Upon entering service. 

Liability of cempany if extra premium is not 
paid-—Reserve period during which extra pre 
mium is payable—During war. 

Conditions as to existing business—Permits 











granted on payment of extra premium if re- 
quired. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon _ per- 
sons enlisting in the Army or Navy-—$2500. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
—Army, $100; Navy, $100; volunteers, $100; 
conscripted, $100. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, ete.—None. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Premiums paid. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York City 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting in the Army or Navy—$5000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written.—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra single premium per $1000 for service in 
Army or Navy—$100, 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in continental United States—None. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, ete.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—Be- 
fore insured leaves United States for service 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—On policies less than $5000 one-fifth face 
amount of policy; on policies over $5000 return 
of premiums paid if within two years. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able--One payment only. 





NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—Army, $2000; Navy, $2000. 

Ages to whi these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Whol 
life. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$100. 

Extra annual premium per $1900 for service 
in continental United States 0, 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues etc.—None. 

Time when extra premiums are 
One month (not less than thirty das 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—-Premiums returned. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—Continuance of war. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service 
None. 

Limit of new insurance written upon. per- 
sons enlisting—Army, $2000; Navy, $2000. 
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Ages to which these limits apply—All ages. 

Lowest-priced form of pelicy written—Whole 
life. 

Extra onnual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy-——$100. 

Extra annual premiuin per $1000 for service in 
continental Uniied States oO, 


$1000 for mem- 








NHxtra annual premium per 





ziability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Premiums paid. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
able—During war. 


per of me defense leagues, ete.—None. 
Time when ext premiums are payable— 
When engaging for such service. 
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NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Seattle, Wash. 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which no new insurance will 
be issued—New insurance not issued on lives 
in or contemplating entering war service. 

J xtra premiums are payable— 
Within 30 days of beginning. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reser 

Period dur 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Policies not issued to those in military 


or naval service, or those cont mplating en- 


{ innual premium on lives already in- 
ured if they enter military or naval service— 





Lowest-priced form of policy written—d-year 
term. 
Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
Army -or Navy , 
Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 








continental United State $50. 
Extra annual premium per $1000 for mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, ete.—None ex- 





cept for military or naval service in time of 


‘xtra premiums are payable—Up- 
military or naval service. 

pany if extra premium is not 
paid—-Reserve on policy in time of war. 


Period during which extra premium is pay- 





on 





able—Two vears. 
Conditions as to existing business—None on 
policies issued prior to April, 1917. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
upon which no new insurance will be 
Aeronautic service. 
of new insurance written upon persons 
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Extra annual iui 7 $1060 for service in 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


veles, California 
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Lives upon which no new insurance will be is- 























sued aerial and service for any 
forel nt 

E) premi lives already in- 
i ter n or naval service 
\. OF 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
’ a \ $2000: volunteers, $2000; Navy. 
$$? ( } 1 $2 ‘) 

\ to which th apply—All. 

i.0% t-priced forn written—20-Pay 
nent non-pettici 

! nnvual j nium per $1900 for service 
Army, $100 if Navy, $100 anywhere; 
yunteers, $100 if abroad: conscripted, $100 if 
abroad. 

Extra annuel premium per $1000 fer service 
in continental United States—None, excepting 





service in aerial corps, motorcycle corps and 
munition factories. 

Extra annual premium. per $1000 for members 
of home deiense leagues, ete.—None, excepting 
service in aerial corps, motorcycle corps and 
munition factories. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—At 
commencement of such service as requires extra 
and annually thereafter. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve of policy. 

Period during which extra premium is payable 

-Duration of service not to exceed ten years. 

Conditions : to existing business—Issues 
prior to May 6, 1917, free as to war service of 
any description provided never connected with 
Army or Navy nor of foreign birth. 





OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Circinnati, Ohio 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
Not more than 10 per cent of face of policy. 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—None sued. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All under 
10 years of age already conscripted. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life and a few term on risks over 30 
years. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—Not over 10 per cent of face 
of policy. 

Extra annual premiuin per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—None on old policies, 
unless in time of actual warfare then 10 per 
cent of face of policy. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for members 
of home defense leagues, etc.—None on old poli- 
cies. 

Time when extra premiums are payable—One 
month after entering such service. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Limited to reserve value of policy. 

Period during whick extra premium is pay- 
able—Time of service. 








OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 

Lives upon which no new insurance will be 
issued—Military or naval will not include aero- 
nautic or submarine service. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter military or naval service— 
$ 





Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$1000. 

Ages to which these limits apply—All. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary life. 

Extra annual premium 

Army, 0; Navy, $37.50: volunteers, $37.50; 
conscripted, 50. 

Extra annual premium p 
in continental United States— 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for mem- 
bers of home defense leagues, ete.—$37.5 

Time when extra premiums are payable—3l 
days after enlistment. 
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OLD LINE LIFE INSUI 
AMERI( 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Lives entering into military, naval or aero- 
nautic service upon which new insurance will 
be issued—None. 

Extra annual premium on lives already in- 
sured if they enter such service—Where policies 
contain war clause no charge at present; $50 
additional per annum per $1000 new insur 

Limit of new insurance written upon persons 
enlisting—$2000 

Ages to which these limits apply—To 27. 

Lowest-priced form of policy written—Or- 
dinary, endowment at 85. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service 
in Army or Navy—$50. 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for service in 
continental United States—$50 

Extra annual premium per $1000 for member 
of home defense leagues, ete.—If under State 
control only; no extra premium. 

Time when extra premiums are pay2hle-—With 
regular premiums and upon entering Army. 

Liability of company if extra premium is not 
paid—Reserve. 

Period during which extra premium is pay- 
abhle—Until peace is declared. 

Conditions as to existing business—Sime as 
above when war clause is in policy. 
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A Simple Lesson of the War 


The editor of The 
policyholders’ 


Ingleside, the 

paper published by The United 
York, 
struck a high and penetrating note in the July 
The comments deal with the greatest 
What he says 


States Life Insurance Company of New 


number. 
simple lesson of the world war. 
cannot well be improved upon: 


When the war is over history will gather to- 
gether some beautiful examples of devotion to 
others and the extremity of self-sacrifice. The 
fires of war photograph men and women just 
as they are. The lowest passions as well as 
the highest exaltation of spirit are delineated. 

In this time of war many are called upon to 
make the extreme sacrifice. And those who are 
not should consider what the responsibilities to 
wife and family really mean. Easy modern life 
obscures the primal law. But although ob- 
scured, that law remains and always will re- 
main. If bread becomes scarce the head of the 
family must, if necessary, give up his portion. 
In extremity, he must, if necessary, give up his 
life. The mighty lesson of war is the obligation 
of sacrifice. 

Life insurance is a mechanism by which the 
Wage earner provides against the emergency of 
his own death. Life insurance is sacrifice in 
terms of dollars. If this sacrifice means that 
the wage earner has to wear shabby clothing and 
cut off personal luxuries, that is only a matter 
of course. 

The man who sees these words should try 
to comprehend the obligations which love of 
family have placed upon him. If not insured, 
he should hasten to take a policy; if insured, 
he should consider how he can increase the 
amount of protection. And he should clearly 
understand that life insurance is the only sure 
means for protection against death in the house- 
kold. 


Why Should Women Insure? 


Since women have become wage earners, they 
represent a certain economic value to the home. 
Should they be taken by death, there is a mone- 
tary loss to the home, which can in a measure 
be replaced by insurance protection. This fills 
the need and somewhat mitigates the loss to de- 
pendents. In the United States alone there 
are 820,792 members of solely women’s fraternal 
societies who appreciate this fact. They have 
secured fraternal protection because it is the 
most thrifty form of saving known. By a small 
monthly contribution it is possible to protect 
the home against the day when the weekly pay 
envelope is opened for the last time. Living ex- 
penses are such now that not many can save 
the equivalent amount through the medium of 
the bank window. 

Fraternal protection for women fills this need 
to a nicety, and is one of the most popular and 
most advantageous forms of thrift. The Ameri- 
can woman has found out, too, in this venture, 
that she lives longer than man. This has been 
proved actuarially through her own societies, 
and with this new feather in her cap, she takes 
an added vantage point in her new outlook to- 
wards equal suffrage. It is her instinct to pro- 
tect her home: therefore the means at hand 
are practical. She can take out protection in 
its most reasonable form, through an adequately 
rated fraternal society and pay therefor a small 


monthly sum. It is nut intended as a luxury 
for the rich woman; it is the great opportunity 
for the woman in moderate circumstances to 


create an immediate estate for her loved ones. 

Through her local lodge, review, or by what- 
ever name her local organization is known, she 
learns to abide by its laws, and as a law-abid- 
ing citizen she rears her children and profects 
them financially with her protection. She may 
lay by a few cents a day to pay for this, but 
she does it, and she coes not have to worry for 
the future. Her sense of thrift has saved her 
She knows this is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 

‘Women’s hour has struck.”’ She has her own 
societies in which to insure, she governs them 
herself and gathers and disburses the funds 
which aid her children and dependents when she 
herself has been taken from her sphere of use- 
fulness.—Miss Bina M. West, Supreme Com- 
mander, Womans Benefit Association of The 
Maccabees, Port Huron. 
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Valuation of Fraternal Orders 


Iraternal societies operating an insurance 
department are required by the provisions of 
the uniform fraternal act now operative in 
many States to make a valuation of the certili- 
cates in force. This valuation must show as 
contingent liabilities the present mid-year value 
of the promised benetits under the certificates 
in force, and as contingent assets the present 
mid-year value of the future net contributions 
from members, but not including any value for 
The legal 
minimum standard of valuation is the National 
Mortality, or any 


higher table may be adopted, or a society may 


the right to levy extra assessments. 


Fraternal Congress Table of 


VALUATION AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1916, OF 


Present 


Present Mid-Year 
Mid-Year | Value 
NAME OF SOCIETY Value | of | 
of Future 
Benefits Net Con- | 


Promised. tributions. 


Aid Association for Lutherans) 
Beavers National Mutual Benefit 
Be: ivers Reserve Fund Fri iternity. 
Sohemian R. C. C. Union. 
Brotherhood of American Yeomea 


9,7: 24,645) 
393,62 7] 
100,313,461} 


3,421,894 
208,25:3} 
25,138,170) 


oe Family Protective Assn. 


33,423,060! 


‘atholic Order of Foresters... 55,318,323 
' atholic Relief and Benefi_iary Assn 3,870,142) 2,408,142} 
Columbian Circle 10,002,121 5,395, 


| 
Concordia Mutual Aid Society. = | 


Court of Honorb.. §,961 991] 7,696,190] 












Degree of Honor (Superior Lodge 6,812,083 30) £456,643 
Employes Mutual Benefit Assn 

Equitable Fraternal Union 14,725,896 £681,960 
Farmers Life Insurance Association 809,745 288,517 
Fraternal Brotherhood | 9,696,770} 1,833,147 


Fratern: i Reserve Associavionh | 

G. U. G. Germania eet. 3,088,238} 1,428,616 
Knights of Columbus | 

Knights of Pythias | 


Knights of the White Cross 

Ladies Catholic Benevolent Assn 
Loyal American Life Association 
Lutheran Mutual Aid Society 
Maccabees.... Pagettta atey j 


21,622,802 
197,933 
1,762,068 
57,783,195 


1S, HS7 729 





85,660,734 


Masonic Mutual Life Association. 





Modern Brotherhood of America.. 32,912,422) 15,396,713 
Modern Woodmen of America 574, 198,023,561 
Mystic Workers of the World. 412.207.8413) 12;301.119 


National Fre ternal League 1,197,895 288,860 
$8,528,214 40,83 
1,779,835 1,051,027 
1,984,802 1,395,850 


National Union Assurance Soc tase 
Order of Mutual Protection. 
Polish Association of America 
Polish Federation of America. 
Royal Arcanum 147,015,192) 141,883,255 
12,899,760 7,395,570 
114,23 1234 35,826,609 


Royal League nee 
Royal Neighbors of America 


Scandinavian-American Fraternity 1,642,648 703,289 
Sons of Norwayb........ ; 

South Slavic Benev. Union—Sloza 

Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur 22,797,785} 20,851,240 


United Aid of Sh« boygan..... 

United Danish Societies of Amer./ 

United Order of Foresters 1,S78, 
Vesta Circle 786, 


53 1,559,156 
21 459,022 





850,399} 
15,384,554 3} 


Western Boh« mian Fraternal Assn 
Woman’s Ben. Ass’n of Maccabees ; 
Womens ( atl. Order of Foresters 30, 109,567 18,544,637 
Woodmen Circle 8.338401; 26.9 i 
Woodmen of the World 380,413,838} 190,119,561] 





Totals 1,922,780,446) 919,916,755} 


*The amount of assets the 


all future death losses in full, computed on the basis of the assessments now being collected. 
in this table are not to be used asa test of the financial solvency of the society. 
ay of increased contributions from the members. 
s of assessment will have to be increased at some time in the future. 


will be necessary in the future in the 
than 100%, the valuation results s} 
the law, 





’ that the rate 











all societies must reserve the right to le vy ade lit ional assessments 


Thursday 


use a table based upon its own mortality ex- 
perience of at least twenty years, covering at 


least 100,000 lives, the interest assumption 


being four per cent. The law states that the 
valuation shall not he regarded as a test of 
financial solvency, but each society held to 
be legally solvent as long as its funds are equal 
to or in excess of its matured liabilities, 

The Wisconsin Insurance Department. has 


compiled the following table of valuations of 


fifty leading fraternal benetit societies as of 


December 31, 1916, amplified by a series of 


footnotes, which explain in detail the various 
items tabulated with respect to the individual 
societies reporting to the Department. 
FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIE PTTE: 5. 
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of *Total | Available + Ratio % | of rial 
iCertificates} Net Value of for of Actual | Actual and 


































Valued Outstanding | Payment Assets to | Contingent) 
on Certificates | of Future Required It to Liabilities 
Tabular (Required Death Reserve. | (Actual and 
Basis. Reserve.) Claims. |Contingent), 
$ | @ | Y | o 
634,607 651,053} 6102.6 | 5104.0 
911] 7,608} 194.5 | 138.0 
2} 980,031) 15.6 | 45.4 
ae | CER 
Ho.) 28.7 
143,217 143,217 166,214 116.1 115.9 
21,895,264) 6,119,475 279 | 71.6 
1,462,000 28,524 20 || (64:0 
$,607,027 669,508 4.5 | 53.9 
5,701 5,701 $,3.3-4] 76.0 76.2 
| | 
2,271,800] 2,842,545] 6125.1 b109.4 
2,825 2,358,212 1,058,260 44.9 80.8 
11,910 11.910, | y | 126.9 
10,043,937) 1 | 19.0 
12,853 534,080 7 | 12.8 
1,863,623 1 | 60.2 
34,395 d4AB3S S77 5 6109.3 
1,659,622 3:38, 560) 20.4 $7.5 
5,314,098 5,314,098 6,969,410; 131.1 130.4 
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336,975 391,171 : 95.4 101.0 
1,425] 2,404,534) 10.4 18.5 
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| 17,515,709] = 2,819,577 | 16.1 55.6 
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| $71,304! 64.7 R6.8 
: 74,755 12.7 74.2 
6,363 3 | 9,460 14S 8 151.4 
5,131,537) 3,427,425 66.8 100.0 
5,504,189 2,231,291 10.5 75.2 
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society should have on hand to mature the certificates in accordance with their terms and pay 


‘AU CION. md he figures shown 
The purpose of the exhiit is to indicate what 
If a society shows a ratio per cent of less 
Under 
t Amount obtained by deducting from the total a imitted 


assets the following items; total expense funds, the e xcess of the li bilities of the expense funds over the actual balance in sucl — 
the total liabilities of the benetit fund, and the balance in special funds when the benefits payable from such funds are not included 





In the vi iluation. a See item 40 of the convention form of 


tluation report blank. 


b Old certificates were valued on the ‘* Accumu- 


lation Basis. The assessments on the individual non-t: ee ir rate certificates will be gradually increased in the future when the 
individual credits on such certificates are exhausted ¢ Includes $512,515, cre: lit accumulations on certificates on non-tabular 


rates subject to individual increase under the by- Ww provisions conforming to Section 1959-22m, Wisconsin Statutes. 


d Inclu les 


$404,482, credit accumulations on certificates on non-tabular rates subject to individual increase under the by-law provisions 


conforming to Section 1959-22m, Wiscons in Statutes. 





go 


conforming to Section 1959-22m, Wisconsin Statutes. 


e Includes $31,405, credit accumulations on certificates 
405, 

rates subject to individual increase under the by-law provisions conforming to Section 1959-22m, Wisconsin Statutes. 

22,760, credit accumulations on certificates on non-tabular rates subject to individual increase under the by-law provision 


on Bi -tabula, 
f Include, 
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August 2, 1917 


SPEAKS OF TWO EVILS 


Artemas R. Roberts Opposes Free 
Permits for War Service 


OBJECTS TO UNRESTRICTED CASH VALUES 





Gives Reasons for the Position of His Company 
—Believes Government Should Care 
for Soldiers 

The war service requirements of the Amicable 
Life of Waco provide for the payment of an 
extra premium for a permit for such service. 
Failure to pay the extra premium limits the 
liability of the company to the net premium re- 
ceived or the reserve on the policy. The com- 
pany has always had a war service clause in its 
policies, as the premium rates do not contem- 
plate the war hazard. 

Concerning the necessity for a war clause, 
Artemas R. Roberts, president of the company, 
said recently to the agents of the Amicable: 

The only practical and fair way, if war rates 
are to be accepted, is to charge such policy- 
holder an extra premium equivalent to the risk 
involved. But the difficulty to-day is in know- 
ing exactly what the extra premium should be. 
The experience of past wars, with their death 
rates, does not serve us to-day, because every 
war is a law unto itseif, and methods and con- 
ditions are changing every year. This world’s 
war is doubtless the most deadly in history. 
Whole regiments and battalions have been 
blotted out in an hour’s battle. To fix a pre- 
mium rate sufficiently high to cover such ap- 
palling death loss is practically impossible. 
Some conservative companies are unwilling to 
assume war risks even at extra rates which 
seem prohibitive; for it is not fair to the great 
body of old policyholders to put this dangerous 
class of. business on the books. Really, the 
soldiers’ protection should be provided for by 
the Government and not by the widows and 
orphans who are the beneficiaries of the 
ordinary insurance contract. 

Another important war problem in the life in- 
surance is concerned with the fixed cash sur- 
render and loan values in policies. President 
Roberts does not believe that such provisions 
should be contained in any policy, as they tend 
to endanger the solvency of the company. With 
respect to the Amicable Life, he says that spe; 
cial provision is made in each policy, giving 
the company the right to delay making cash sur- 
render payments or loans for six months after 
application has been made_ therefor. This 
course, he says, was taken as a measure of 
protection and not for use in ordinary times. 
Speaking of the loan and surrender values, Pres- 
ident Roberts said in a recent communication to 
Amicable Life agents: 


In time of peace, one of the greatest risks a 
life insurance company can take to possibly 
undermine its future solvency, is issuing poli- 
cies with cash and loan values payable upon 
demand of the _ ptdoenag This cash and loan 
demand bankin&® feature should have no place 
in a life insurance policy. It is a practice of 
recent years, and formerly was not incorporated 
into any policy of insurance. There will come 
a time in the history of every life insurance 
company having in all its policies these pay 
upon demand cash and loan agreements, when it 
will be sorely pressed, if not wrecked thereby. 
As in the past, so it will be in the future, that 
periodically money will become stringent, and 
regardless of sentiment for loved ones, policy- 
holders will procure money along lines of least 
resistance. No security is so easily converted 
into ready money as the pay upon demand cash 
or loan clauses in a life policy as usually 
written. 


Reinsurance Plan Approved 


The Common Pleas Court at Pittsburgh has 


approved the reinsurance eontract between the 
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Pittsburgh Life and Trust and the Metropolitan 
Life of New York. <A decree of dissolution in 
the case of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust was 
also granted by the court, and J. Denny O’Neil, 
Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner, was di- 
rected to continue as receiver and liquidate the 


company. 


Record of Bond Sales 

Lawrence Priddy, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, has re- 
ported that the total sales of Liberty Bonds by 
members of the National Association on the 
two days, June 5 and 6, when the life under- 
writers gave up their time to the sale of the 
bonds, amounted to abcut 125,000 separate bonds 
for $30,000,000. The subscriptions of life com- 
panies to the bond issue amounted to about $68,- 
000,000. In his report Mr. Priddy said that sixty- 
eight associations had reported total sales of 
100,508 bonds for $24,162,060, to which should be 
added the sales of individual members who 
worked by themselves or in conjunction with 
other organizations. The subscriptions by the 
employees of the various companies, Mr. Priddy 
estimated, would reach a total of some $5,000,- 
000. In part the report said: 


According to the last available statistics, 
there are 256 old line legal reserve companies 
operating in the United States, and I have re- 
ceived reports from 72 of these companies, and 
these 72 companies subscribed upon their own 
aecount for $54,005,050 of these bonds, 34,632 em- 
ployees of these cempanies subscribed through 
the companies for $3,864,247. Included in the re- 
ports which I have received are most of the 
prominent companies, but I am convinced that 
of the 164 companies from whom I have received 
no report, that subscriptions made by them on 
their own account, and through them by their 
employees, there could be added to this total 
at least $10,000,000. It thus appears that the life 
insurance interests of the nation subscribed for, 
or induced others to subscribe for, a grand total 
of about $98,000,000 werth of the Liberty Loan 
Bonds, and considering the fact that the Na- 
tional Association did not decide until May 18 
to take any part in the canvass, the results on 
the whole have been immensely pleasing to the 
officers of the Nationa! Association. 

A great number of cur local associations did 
splendid work in this campaign, but space will 
permit mention to be made of only a few of the 
most conspicuous records, and I am giving these 
not only because the individual associations de- 
serve to be commended for the records made by 
them, but from these records lessons can be 
learned for our future work. 

I have made a most careful and comprehensive 
analysis of all of the correspondence and re- 
ports (totaling hundreds of pages) which I have 
received in connection with this undertaking, 
and from this study I have drawn a number of 
positive conclusions. First, if the life agents 
in this nation undertake to do a thing, it will 
be done. Most of our associations felt that this 
was a work to which we should lend a helping 
hand, and wherever this opinion prevailed the 
results were accomplished. In other localities 
some of our leaders felt that for one reason or 
another it was useless for us to undertake such 
a canvass. Second, the second fact, which is 
easily deduced from this study, is that there 
are hundreds of loyal agents who are not mem- 
bers of the National Association. It is sug- 
gested that the officers of the local associations 
will at onee seek to induce those good friends 
who took part in this campaign, and all other 
life agents worthy of membership, to join their 
respective associations. Third, I am_ partic- 
ularly impressed with the publicity which has 
been so generously given by the newspapers of 
the nation to the Liberty Loan Campaign, and 
wherever an organization has taken its proper 
part in the campaign, mention has been re- 
peatedly made of that fact by the local papers. 
Publicity of this character is invaluable to life 
insurance agents, and consideration should be 
given to this fact in the future. Fourth, finally, 
I am profoundly impressed with the results ac- 
tually accomplished in this little campaign of 
two days only, and it indicates clearly the im- 





portant place which the life agents of the nation 
can take in the future campaign for the sale of 
Liberty Bonds. I need not here attempt to im- 
press you with the importance of the sale of 
the bonds which must be sold to finance the 
great war in which our country is now engaged. 


Unjustifiable High Prices for Paper 
Several months ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made a preliminary report upon its in- 
vestigation into the greatly increased prices of 
news-print paper, finding them to have been 
unjustified by the conditions existing in the 
business. Practically similar findings have de- 
veloped from the Commission's examination in- 
to the book paper industry, concerning which a 
preliminary report has just been transmitted to 
the United States Senate. 

In 1916, the prices for book papers (embracing 
all grades of print paper, except news print) 
ranged from sixty-five per cent to eighty-four 
per cent higher, on an average, than in 1915. 
while the average profits of the manufacturers 
were one hundred per cent higher. A compari- 
son of the profits of jobbers shows large average 
increases for them, as well as for the manu- 
facturers. 

The Federal Trade Commission endeavored to 
secure the granting of lower prices for news- 
print paper through the co-operation of the 
producers, but were unsuccessful, and finally 
recommended to Congress Federal control of 
the paper industry. 

Upon evidence pointing to concerted control of 
prices by the manufacturers, adduced by the 
Commission, several of them have been indicted 
and their trial has been set for October next. 
However, Senator Reed of Missouri considered 
that the Commission had not exerted its full 
power in the case and had not followed the 
mandatory provision of the Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act, which requires the Commission to order 
those against whom evidence had been secured 
to “‘cease and desist from the violation of the 
law.’ Subsequently he offered a resolution ask- 
ing the Commission to advise the Senate why 
this had not been done, which was adopted by 
the Senate. The exorbitant prices demanded 
and obtained for book papers have reduced or 
eliminated the profits of many publishers, to 
whom, in general, the subject is of serious 
import. 


Agents Will Convene at Home Office 


As a part of the celebration of the fact that 
this is the golden anniversary year of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, the company having com- 
pleted fifty years of active business early in 
February of the current year, the annual con- 
vention of the General Agents Association of 
the company will be held at the home office on 
August 14-16. Heretofore this meeting has been 
held annually in Chicago, except in 1916, when 
Detroit was chosen. 

The annual meeting of the general agents of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa has in the past al- 
Ways been considered one of the most fruitful 
in the way of new ideas and renewed inspira- 
tion for its members, and a special programme 
has been arranged for this year’s gathering that 
wil] maintain that record. 


Latest Prudential Group Policies 
Some of the recent group policies written by 
The Prudential Insurance Company are as fol- 
lows: Kahn Manufacturing Company, Mobile. 
Ala., manufacturers of overalls; the Ashland 





Fire Brick Company, Ashland, Ky.; Edwards G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
manufacturers of automobile bodies, makers of 
Williamsport 
Ransbottom 
Ohio, the 
world; P. 


difficult shapes in sheet steel; 
Co., Williamsport, Pa.; 
Pettery Co., Roseville, 
stoneware pottery in the 
Rielly & Sons, Newark, N. J., patent and 
epameled leather manufacturers; Stuart-Keith 


& Co., Baltimore, Md., clothing manufacturers. 


Radiator 
Brothers 
largest 


Columbian National Life Agents Meet 


The Columbian National Life of Boston held 
a business convention last week, attended by 
the members of its $100,000 Club and its general 
A number of papers were read and dis- 
including an auto- 


agents. 
cussed, the social features 
mobile ride, a theatre party and a trip to Nan- 
tasket. The proceedings concluded with a pa- 


triotic dinner in the Hotel Somerset. 


Examinations by Paul L. Woolston 


’ 


The ‘‘convention”’ examination of the Guardian 
Fire Insurance Company of Salt Lake City, in 
charge of Paul L. Woolston, consulting actuary 
of Denver, has been completed by the States of 
Utah, Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. The 
report thereon has been filed. 

An examination of the Woodmen of the World 
(Pacific Jurisdiction) of Denver was begun on 
July 16 by the States of Colorado, Wyoming and 
California. 

The American Life Insurance Company of 
Denver, Colorado, is now being examined by the 
States of Colorado and Wyoming. The report 
thereon will be completed and filed within the 
next few days. 

An examination of the Guardian Casualty and 
Guaranty Company of Salt Lake City will begin 
about the middle of August by the State of 
California. 
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Life Notes 
—The Old Colony Life of Chicago has been licensed 
in Montana and is now operating in eleven States. 


—W. W. 
at Chicago for the Old 


Knowles has been appointed general agent 
Line Pankers Life of 


Nebraska. 


—The Northwestern Life of Winnipeg reports that 
its subscribed capital has been increased by $46,000 


as of July 1, 1917. 


—The Reliance Life of Pittsburg reports a remark- 
able record for the first six months of this year. The 


life branch reported $11,762,415 paid business. 


—The Tfooper-IHolmes Bureau has opened a branch 
of its inspection department at Boston, Mass. It will 


be under the management of John J. McIntyre. 


The new issue of the Mutual Life of Canada for 
total of 
which is an 


June amounted to $2,000,062, making a 


$12,089,356 for the first half of the year, 


increase of $5,053,080 over the first half of 1916, 














—The New Eng Mutual Life of Boston reports 
that its paid-for business in the first six months of 
this year amounied to $35,633,182, an increase of 
$12,359,347 over the corresponding period of 1916, 

William W. Thompson, receiver of the Royal Life 
of Chicago, has paid a first dividend of twenty-five 
per cent on claims against the company and expects 
to pay another and final dividend of from fi to ten 
per cent. 

—On September 21, 1918, the Illinois Life of 
Chicago will observe its twenty th nniversary 
Plans are now under way for an appropriate celebra 
tion of this event. A. sj« ‘ { I} be made to 
make 1918 the banner veatr ympany’s history. 

John M. DBoges ho has been r of the 
commercial accident department of the National Life 
of the U. S. of \., has been appointed supervisor of 
agents of the life department, succeeding O. G. Wil 
son, who has gone with the Des Moines Life and 


Annuity. 


—The Kife cof Des" Moines ‘field 


Bankers 


Thursday 


ahead of its schedule of sixty millions for 1917. The 
total of business for the first six months of the year 
is $34,079,600 of business. The 


examined total of 


examined business for the month of June was 


$5,864,675, 


—Harry W. Hoey of Youngstown, Ohio, has been 
made general agent in that city of the Connecticut 
General Life, succeeding W. R. Stuart, who has taken 
charge of the company’s Cleveland offices. Mr. Hoey 


was formerly at VDittsburg with the Pittsburgh Life 


and Trust. 
—Chas. J. 


Insurance Company, 


Rietz, who has been with the State Life 
Indianapolis, for the past four 
ard one-half years, has become connected with the 


columbus Mutual Life as actuary. Mr. Rietz is a 





graduate of the Ohio State Univer y and a Fellow in 


er 


the American Institute of Actuaries. 


The Mutual Benefit Life of 


the paid-for business in the first six months of 1917 


Newark reports that 
amounted to $69,850,215 on 21,643 lives. This repre- 
sents an increase of $18,707,460 in amount and 4144 
over the results of the 
1916, 


amounted to 99,155,619. 


in) number corresponding 


period of In June alone the paid-for business 


rhe record of production of new business by the 
agents of the Equitable Life of Lowa for the first half 
of the current year, totaling $17,854,263, is a gain of 
nearly $6,000,000 over the same period last year, and, 
his total is more than the annual 
Total 


$131,577,981, a net 


until quite recently, t 


production of that company’s agency forces, 


business in force as of July 1 is 
gain for the first half of the year of $13,257,528. The 
company has gained more than $30,000,000 in’ insur- 


ance in force in the past eighteen months, 


The New Underwriters 
\ssociation of 


England Women’s Life 
Boston held a meeting last 
members being addressed by I. R. M. 
the Sheldon Schoo 


elected 


week, the 
Benjamin, of 


of Salesmanship. The following 


ladies were delegates to attend the national 


Leonora M. 
Ruth I. 


convention at New Orleans: ’resident 
Shaal, 


Ilolmes, Isabel Conlin and Annie Sherman. 


Cowick, ex President Florence E. 








“AN AMERICAN 


THE GERMANIA 


Established 186) 


helped to make 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A 


Free 
ficiaries. 
WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE 
of all future premiums, the paymen 
policy annually to the 
of the face 
insured. 


ment of double the face of the policy in 


of an ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 





Address 





COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


RECORD BREAKER 
Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 


which, 
and permanent disability, before age 69, provides for waiver 

t of 1-19 of the face of the 
insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the policy to the beneficiary 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 


case of death as a result 


“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


For Direct Agency Connection 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First=Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





LIFE 


in case of total 


at death of the 


e account, 
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PRACTICAL POINTERS 


Author of “‘Efficiency,’’ “*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues: The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Busines; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,’ 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn't one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather bindiiig. 


For Quantity Prices write to 
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INCOME INSURANCE 





ITS EVOLUTION, ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MERITS 





Origin of Income Policies and the Development of Present Forms—How and When Income Insurance 
Should Be Employed—Influence of Annuity Forms on Individual Life 





By TuHeEopore J. VENN, 


Author of “Life Insurance Catechism,” “Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its 
T ae * 
Users,” Etc. 
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[Continued from August 2, 1917] 

Prorects CHILDREN BY SAFEGUARDING MoTHER 

Income insurance affords an additional meas- 
ure of protection to children by safeguarding 
the mother’s finances against the matrimonial 
adventurer, This is rather a delicate subject 
to introduce in a treatise on life insurance and 
the writer approaches it with some hesitation. 
He would rather forbear did not an urgent 
necessity exist to call the attention of fathers 
to the admirable qualities of the income policy 
in giving them assurance that their widows and 
their children will not be robbed of the pro- 
tection and opportunities they have provided 
for them. Hardly a day passes that we do 
not have evidence in the news columns or the 
divorce records of a woman and children de- 
serted by some smooth-tongued rascal after 
he has secured or squandered the woman's in- 
surance money. This is a growing evil that 
calls for a remedy. The remedy already exists 
in income insurance, but its application is and 
always will remain in the hands of the policy- 
holder. He is the best judge as to whether 
its employment is justified or necessary. The 
woman with judgment will never be en- 
dangered. On the other hand, the frivolous 
and the foolish, the credulous and the vain, 
especially if they possess a moderate amount 
of ready cash, are in constant danger from 
the adventurer, and a certain percentage of 
them will fall victims to his guile. The women 
themselves are possibly not much to be pitied; 
they are merely paying the penalty of their 
folly. But it is upon the little children that 
the heaviest burden falls; they are blameless 
and are frequently robbed of their life’s only 
opportunity. The income policy safeguards 
both mother and children where danger from 
this source is to be apprehended, for while even 
several thousand dollars in a lump sum might 
prove an incentive to the adventurer a moder- 
ate income would offer little attraction. 


CONTINUING OPpporTUNITY PROVIDED FOR 
CHILDREN 
The best provision the father can make for 
his children, if it be his good fortune to sur- 


vive until or after they have grown to maturity 
and are self-supporting, is to equip them prop- 
erly to fight single handed life’s continuous 
battle; to give their minds during youth such 
opportunities for expansion as are absolutely 
necessary if the greatest measure of self-help 
is to be attained. To accomplish this object, 
sufficient education is the strongest weapon he 
can place in their hands, whether the purpose 
be to have them take up a trade or a profession 
or engage in commercial pursuits, and the 
father who adopts this policy, even though ulti- 
mately he should not be able to leave his 
grown-up children a dollar, is pursuing a far 
wiser and nobler course than is the parent who 
capitalizes the labor of his offspring as soon 
as they have passed the compulsory school age, 
notwithstanding the fact that he may be em- 
ploying the proceeds of their immature efforts 
in the building up of a moderate fortune which 
the children themselves will later inherit. In 
cases such as the latter the children fre- 
quently feel that they never have had their 
opportunity in life, that their mentality was 
not given a chance for proper development, 
and, if they do not grow morose or sordid, are 
inclined to look forward to their expected 
patrimony as offering them an occasion to take 
their “fling.” The history of the majority of 
these estates shows that they are soon dissi- 
pated through incompetent management, with 
the result that the heirs are in worse condition 
than they were before a distribution took place. 

The normal-minded father will freely admit 
that it is his intention to give his children 
every opportunity within his power—if he lives. 
But how about it in the other event? Is it not 
fully as much his duty to do so in case of 
death, provided his financial condition will per- 
mit and the means are at hand? Income insur- 
ance will take the father’s place in providing 
the necessary means for living and educational 
purposes, at such times and in such amounts 
as the policyholder may specify, if he will only 
avail himself of its use. It unquestionally is 
the cheapest, safest and best means at the com- 
mand of the policyholder, and he may govern 
the total duration of the term during which 


the payments are to continue as in his opinion 
is best adapted to the probable requirements of 
his family, the age of the children naturally 
being taken into consideration in determining 
the matter. 

The income policy will be found particularly 
adapted to provide continuing opportunity for 
the son who, though bright and good at heart, 
shows evidence of wildness. These erratic 
tendencies frequently last only a few years, and 
then the young man suddenly comes unto him- 
self. If at that time opportunity still exists, he 
may mold a successful future for himself and 
prove not only a credit but a source of help to 
the other members of his family. 

It is its direct bearing on the future welfare 
of children that calls most urgently for the con- 
sideration of income insurance. There are 
numerous instances where children, supposedly 
provided for in an ample manner, have been 
delivered unto that Moloch of the iron wheels 
called Industrialism, to have both mind and 
body stunted at an age when they were most 
susceptible of development, because through 
an abiding faith in others their interests were 
not properly protected. The testators in these 
cases may have been animated by the best of 
intentions, but the moment the individuals in 
whom the trust was reposed defaulted in their 
obligations, whether through incompetence, im- 
providence, or any of the frailties of human 
nature, the situation of the children was the 
same as that of those for whom no provision 
ever had been made—they were placed in the 
ranks of that submerged fifth which never. had 
a chance. 

Economists, judges of probate and heads of 
prominent fiduciary institutions—men whose 
long experience in such matters qualifies them 
to speak with authority on the subject—are 
practically unanimous in the opinion that in a 
majority of cases greater benefits will accrue 
to the beneficiaries where the bequests are made 
under trust conditions which specify that the 
distribution of the estate shall cover a certain 
period of years with continuous uniform or 
increasing annual instalments than when the 
bequest is for a lump sum to be paid over at 
once or when the legatee attains his majority. 
To secure the full measure of this trust form 
of protection for beneficiaries, no better, safer 
or cheaper means can be found than is afforded 
by the income policy, and surely none so easily 
within reach of the average person. 


Success MAINLY THE RESULT OF OPPORTUNITY 

It is true that there are creators of oppor- 
tunity. But these are the exceptional cases. 
They are to be found only among the geniuses 
and those extremely strong of will. The aver- 


[This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as an authoritative text for new agents as well 
as enlightening to prospects. Company managers and general agents desiring this article in booklet form should communicate with The 


Spectator Company.] 
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age man who achieves success in life is indebted 
to some extent to the opportunities provided by 
or the help secured from others. He may not 
volunteer the information, but if investigation 
be made it generally will be found that a small 
legacy, a wife’s dower, a fortunate loan or 
credit extended at an opportune time figures 
largely as a contributory cause. The majority 
of humankind are hero worshipers and there 
is always a certain glamour cast about the ac- 
complishments of self-made men which neither 
the principals themselves nor their biographers 
care to dispel by reference to anything in the 
nature of initial aid. To do so would detract 
largely from the interest of the story; conse- 
quently, anything that savors of assistance is 
relegated to the background. Many historians 
even do not rise above this form of hero wor- 
ship. For instance, in describing a victory 
much stress frequently is laid upon the man 
who happened to plant the standard on the 
captured rampart, but scant recognition is 
given to the individuals who comprised the 
successive waves of infantry in the storming 
columns that fell before the deed was capable 
of accomplishment, and yet these nameless 
heroes and the supporting artillery were the 
dominant factors in the action. 

To the reader who inclines to the belief that 
man is a creator of opportunity rather than 
a creature of circumstances or the product of 
opportunity a contemplative re-reading of 
Gray’s Elegy is recommended. This master- 
piece of English diction is as applicable and 
true to life to-day as when the famous lines 
were written, over a century and a half ago. 
But the doubter need not go even thus far 
unless it be his choice. Let him merely look 
about and he will have sufficient ocular proof. 
He will see on every hand misfits in life—men 
who are square pegs in round holes not 
through inherent faults or want of mental 
capacity but because they lacked early oppor- 
tunity to follow the course in which Success 
beckoned. Had some provision been made, 
such as is possible by the employment of in- 
come insurance, to carry them through their 
formative years the majority of them to-day, 
no doubt, would be occupying the positions 
to which their natural qualifications entitled 
them. 


Nor Merety THE RicH Man’s GAME 

Because those capable of carrying large 
amounts of insurance have been the principal 
patrons of income insurance does not by any 
means imply that it is the rich man’s game. 
The contrary is true, since experience has 
demonstrated that, as a rule, small estates are 
dissipated with greater proportional frequency 
than are the larger ones. That the wealthy 
and well-to-do have been the first to recognize 
the superior merits of this form of insurance 
in protecting their families is simply a tribute 
to their sagacitvy and world-knowledge—their 
realization of the pitfalls to which those are 
exposed who suddenly find themselves pos- 
sessed of an unaccustomed amount of money 
with no restraining hand near to protect them. 
This is an example which the man who can 
carry only a moderate amount of insurance 
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may safely follow, provided he makes the 
duration of the income period such that the 
amounts annually paid over will be sufficient 
to prove a real help to his dependent family. 
For instance, it would be little short of irony 
to stipulate that an insurance of $3000 should 
cover a period of twenty years, even if there 
were only a single beneficiary. An income of 
$150 a year would accomplish little or noth- 
ing, and it would take several years’ payments 
to meet the expenses incurred by the family 
through the death of its provider. But if the 
same amount of insurance were made to cover 
a five-year term, much could be accomplished 
with the annual income of $600, and there 
would be full assurance that the family would 
escape want for that period at least. In such 
case it would prove advisable to carry a small 
additional policy payable immediately upon 
death. This would provide for the extraor- 
dinary expenses and give the family a year 
or so to adjust itself to the newly created 
circumstances. Meanwhile, the knowledge 
that the following year’s income would be 
smaller would prove quite an incentive toward 
some measure of self-help, which is, after all, 
one of the prime requisites as a character 
builder. Where there is ability to carry $5000 
or $6000 of insurance, the term could be 
lengthened to cover a ten-year income period. 
On a $10,000 or $20,000 policy the income 
might be wisely extended over the full twenty- 
year term. In the final analysis, it is alto- 
gether a matter as to how much insurance a 
man is able safely to carry, and the duration 
of the income-paying period should be regu- 
lated according to the probable requirements 
of his intended beneficiaries. 
(To be concluded) 


American National Agency Meeting 

The annual meeting of the $100,000 Club of 
the American National of Galveston was held 
at the home offices on August 3 and 4. At the 
same time, the industrial leaders in increase 
and collections were entertained by the com- 
pany. The first day of the convention was de- 
voted largely to business. Secretary W. J. 
Shaw addressed the meeting and congratulated 
the men on their achievements during the club 
year. 

Ralph M. Anderson, actuary and manager of 
the ordinary department, discussed the war 
regulations of the company and gave the agents 
instruction in the proper way to interpret the 
war clause, permits and rulings for the pros- 
pect. Another feature of the meeting was the 
discussion of methods of producing business 
and keeping in touch with policyholders after 
they have been written, in order to render 
constant service to them. There were eighteen 
men who qualified for the $100,000 club this 
year and twelve of these attended. The in- 
dustrial men who qualified as leaders numbered 
high, with 125 attending the convention. Thirty- 
five ladies were also present. 

A banquet, surf bathing and boating were 
among the social features which proved very 
enjoyable. 





Great American Life Ready to Write 
The Great American Life Insurance Company 
of Hutchinson, Kan., which was recently or- 
ganized with $200,000 capital, has requested the 
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Kansas State Insurance Department to make 
an examination and to grant it a certificate of 
authority to write life and accident insurance, 
The company will operate on the legal reserve 
plan. Among the incorporators are Dr. C. Kip- 
pel, S. M. Babbit, W. S. Thompson and J, &. 
Smith, all of Hutchinson, and Dr. A. E. Gardner 
of Wichita, The active life insurance man in 
the project is Frederick H. Hamilton, who pre- 
viously has been connected with the Mutua] 
Benefit of Newark and the Reliance Life of 
Pittsburg. 


Northern Mutual Life Organizing 

Another life insurance company is being or- 
ganized in Chicago by Max Spiegel and others 
associated with him in the projection of the 
Hercules Life. The new company will be styleq 
the Northern Mutual Life and, while operating 
on the assessment basis, it will charge legal 
reserve rates. It is understood that stock- 
holders in the Hercules will constitute about 
ninety per cent of the policyholders in the 
Northern Mutual. The company has _ secured 
about 150 of the necessary 500 applicants and 
expects to be ready for business around Septem- 
ber 1. Policies are to be issued in amounts of 
$250 and $500, and insurance will be accepted 
from children as well as adults. 

The officers of the new company are: presi- 
dent, Dr. C. Wolpers; vice-president and treas- 
urer, Irving G. Heartt; general manager, Max 
Spiegel; secretary, Frank W. Young; medical 
director, Dr. S. Shaw. The company will, jointly 
with the Hercules Life, occupy rooms in the 
Harris Trust Company building, Chicago. 








Fraternal to Be Examined 


The Fraternal Aid Union of Lawrence, Kan., 
has requested that an examination of its affairs 
be made by the Insurance Departments of 
Kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Maryland and In- 
diana. Itis to be a convention examination and 
will be under the direction of a number of com- 
petent independent actuaries and Department 
examiners. Recent mergers through which the 
Fraternal Aid Union acquired other fraternal 
societies will be given special attention in the 
investigation, the management desiring that 
every detail of these transactions, especially 
the manner of its treatment of new members 
acquired, shall be given the most searching 
analysis. The matter of the association’s rate 
adequacy and solvency will also be under review. 
At the meeting of the Supreme Lodge of the 
Fraternal Aid Union at Denver, August 7 and 8, 
the following officers were unanimously re- 
elected: Supreme president, V. A. Young; su- 
preme secretary, L. D. Roberts; supreme treas- 
urer, T. J. Sweeney. Many important changes 
in the governing laws of the order were con- 
sidered and adopted, all tending to greater ef- 
ficiency in the development of the insurance fea- 
ture. 


Western Union Life of Spokane 


Policies for $969,294 of insurance were issued 
by the Western Union Life of Spokane in July, 
as compared with $637,639 during the same 
month a year ago, an increase of $331,655, or 
52 per cent. Policies for $7,799,078 were issued 
in the first seven months of 1917, an increase of 
$2,738,117, or 54 per cent over the same period 
in 1916. The company had $33,526,157 of insur- 
ance in force July 31, as against $28,380,430 at 
the close of 1916. 


North American Life of Chicago 


The officers of the North American Life of 
Chicago have decided to omit the proposed Mon- 
treal meeting of its agents on account of the 
war. The company reports an _ increase of 
nearly one million dollars new business in the 
first half of this year, as compared with last, 
while its death losses in the same period were 
$5460 less. 
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Every Session at Grand Rapids Meeting Replete With Interesting Discussions 





HARRY L. SEAY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Education for Home Office Employees Commended—Resolutions Adopted—Other Items of Interest 


[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


GRAND RAPIDS, August 10.—Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life of Dallas, Texas, 
was elected president of the American Life Con- 
vention at the closing session of the twelfth 
Thomas W. 
Blackburn, who has been secretary and treas- 


annual meeting this morning. 


urer of the convention for the past twelve years, 
was re-elected for another term. Charles F. 
Coffin, who has been president of the conven- 
tion during the past year, and who is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the State Life of 
Indianapolis, was elected unanimously to mem- 
bership on the executive committee. The other 
members of this committee are: President Seay, 
who is also chairman; E. G. Simmons, vice- 
president and general manager of the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans; George A. 
irimsley, president of the Jefferson Standard 
Life of Greensboro; E. W. Randall, president of 
the Minnesota Mutual Life of St. Paul; Henry 
Abels, secretary of the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field; J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas 
City Life of Kansas City. State vice-presidents 
were re-elected, with the following exceptions, 
who are the new officers in their respective 
States: California—J. R. Whisner, California 
State Life, Sacramento; Iowa—C. D. Svoboda, 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Nebraska 
—R. L. Robison, Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha; 
North Carolina—C. C. Taylor, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, Greensboro; Texas—A. H. Rodes, Two 
Republics Life, El Pase; Wisconsin—R. F. Frye, 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee; Indiana—E. O. Bur- 
get, Peoples Life, Frankfort. In adopting the 
report of the committee on the cost of new 
business blank, the convention decided to dis- 
ecard the use of this blank in the future. Dis- 
cussing the advisability of approving the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago, expressed the opinion that the blank 
should be continued, as it proved a valuable 
source of education and served a good purpose 
in helping some company managers to reduce 
their first-year costs. The report stated that 
lack of uniformity in the method of reporting 
had proved that the information contained in the 
blank is of little reat value, and stated that 
any company desiring to get the information 
could do so by consulting the annual statements 
on the Commissioners’ Convention blank on file 
in the various State Insurance Department of- 
fices. Guilford A. Deitch expressed himself as 
strongly in favor of adopting the committee’s 
report, as he said that its chief use in practice 
was not so much to study costs with the view of 
reducing them as for competitive purposes. 
Upon the question the vote indicated that the 
large majority were in favor of discontinuing 
the blank. 

William A. Fricke, vice-president and general 
Manager of the Great Northern Life of Wausau, 
presented a resolution as follows: ‘‘Resolved 
that the companies represented in this con- 
vention be requested to have their actuaries 
consider the advisability of a factor in all life 
insurance premiums under a system of uni- 
versal service for the creation of a war risk 
reserve and the elimination of the ‘service in 


war clause’ and extra war risk premiums to 
cover the contingencies of the hazards in fu- 
fure wars.’’ In offering this resolution to the 
convention, Dr. Fricke presented a brief mem- 
orandum in which he urged the adoption of the 
resolution and said that the war hazard was 
ever present, as indicated by the fact that since 
this country was founded there have been a 
large number of international or civil conflicts 
besides the numerous Indian wars and the Boxer 
war. The resolution was referred to the stand- 
ing committee on resolutions, which reported 
unfavorably on the pian, stating that it was in- 
advisable at this time for the convention to 
adopt the proposed measure. The convention 
sustained the committee’s action. 

An amendment to the by-laws was adopted, 
conferring power upon the executive committee 
to levy an assessment upon the membership not 
to exceed $5 per $1,000,000 of insurance in force 
to cover expenses for conducting the business 
of the organization. 

Permanent headquarters will be established by 
the convention in some city in the Middle West, 
the location to be determined later. Cities men- 
tioned for the place are Chicago, St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The relation of the war to the business of life 
insurance was the principal subject of discus- 
sion at the executive session on Wednesday 
evening. About two-thirds of the members have 
adopted the uniform war service clause recom- 
mended by the joint committee of Insurance 
Commissioners and companies and the rules for 
granting permits for war service under the 
clause, the principal feature of which is the 
charge of an extra premium of $37.50. The 
other members have various provisions regard- 
ing war service, the substance of which has been 
summarized in the columns of THE SPECTATOR 
during the past few weeks. Much of the discus- 
sion centered about the plans of the Treasury 
Department to request the Federal Legislature 
to enact a special law providing for a further 
extension of the powers of the Government War 
Risk Insurance Bureau to provide indemnity for 
all soldiers and their dependents in case of death 
or disability. One view expressed was that the 
Government should extend the operation of the 
Federal Workmen's Compensation Act to cover 
all departments of the Government service, in- 
cluding the Army and Navy and other branches 
of military service, thus eliminating the neces- 
sity for special legislation with reference to the 
present emergency. 

Following the reading of the paper entitled 
“Educating the Employee,’’ on Wednesday morn- 
ing, by Charles G. Taylor, vice-president and ac- 
tuary of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, C. A. 
Atkinson, vice-president and general counsel of 
the Federal Life of Chicago, offered a resolu- 
tion to the effect that Mr. Taylor's paper be 
referred to the executive committee, with power 
to act. The principal feature on which action 
was desired was that which related to the pre- 
paration of an educational system for home of- 
fice employees in order to properly train them 
for their responsibilities and eliminate so far 
as possible some of the waste and expense due 
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for the most part to utter ignorance of the 
primary and elementary duties attendant upon 
employees in the various departments. The 
motion was carried. Mr. Taylor’s idea was pre- 
sented in the summary of his paper in the 
columns of THE SPECTATOR for August 9. 

By adopting the report of the legal section, 
the convention approved the plan to extend the 
period of the annual meeting of that section 
from one to two days, as well as to print a 
summary of the legislation during the past year 
as compiled by Secretary T. W. Blackburn. 

Memorial resolutions were adopted on de- 
ceased members as follows: W. C. Baldwin, 
late president of the Pittsburgh Life and Trust; 
B. H. Robison, late president of the Bankers 
Reserve Life of Omaha; Theron F. Giddings, 
late superintendent of agencies for the Michi- 
gan Mutual Life of Detroit; Charles Timblin, 
late vice-president of the Western Union Life of 
Spokane, and W. O. Johnson, late president of 
the Security Life of Chicago. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

Charles F. Coffin presided at all sessions of 
the convention and proved a superior chairman. 
His force of leadership was felt throughout the 
convention hall, with the result that business 
was dispatched with a promptness, orderliness 
and alacrity that might be well said to have 
been above the ordinary. From the earliest call 
to order to his surrender of the gavel, Mr. Cof- 
fin displayed a remarkable ability as an execu- 
tive. In the art of introducing speakers he is 
thoroughly qualified. A scholar, teacher, busi- 
ness man, possessed of the qualities of self- 
composure, reason ana personal charm, Mr. Cof- 
fin well deserved the respect and honor that 
were accorded him during his tenure of office. 

* * * co * 

The convention was the best-attended in the 
history of the organization, there being present 
more than one hundred members and guests, 
besides a good delegation of the fair sex. The 
register showed that there were representatives 
of sixty-eight members out of a total member- 
ship of 105 present, while non-member compa- 
nies contributed-about twenty to the company 
representation. Every session was well at- 
tended and there was a certain spirit of friend- 
liness that brought strangers together in close 
harmony and co-operation. Not a little of this 
warm personal relation was due to the splendid 
efforts of the ‘“‘convention host,’’ William A. 
Watts, president of the Merchants Life of Bur- 
lington, Ia. Mr. and Mrs. Watts entertained so- 
cially in a manner that the delegates have never 
before known on similar occasions, and the time 
seemed all too short for the pleasant events that 
were so thoroughly well executed. 

* * * & * 


In the course of the social evening, which 
took place on Thursday, Chase S. Osborn, for- 
mer Governor of Michigan, gave a rousing pa- 
triotic address, in which he appealed to the 
American people to support their country in the 
campaign to kill the spirit of Germany, which 
has been one of animosity toward this country 
for many years. The present war, said Gover- 
nor Osborn, is not merely for an ideal, but in 
reality because the collapse of the Allies in 
Europe endangers this country. Therefore the 
war is as much our war as that of our Allies, 
England, France and Russia. Governor Osborn 
also proved a sincere advocate of life insurance. 
He said that insurance was of tremendous value, 
in that it had taught people to take an interest 
in life and to capitalize life. By thus placing an 
economic value on life there has resulted an in- 





centive to live and in the appreciation of life; 
persons who have an interest in it are anxious 
to continue life, and thereby longevity is fos- 
tered. 


* * * * * 

The programme called for an executive ses- 
sion on the first evening of the meeting, at 
which one of the topics to be discussed related 
to insurance journalism. Evidently the mem- 
bers who attended were not in accord with the 
plan of discussion laid down by the programme 
committee, for it was promptly decided by the 
convention in executive session to postpone in- 
definitely any discussion or consideration of in- 
surance journalism; and the suggestion was col- 
sequently tabled. As a further indication of 
the spirit of the members, and a wise recogni- 
tion of the danger of too much legislation by 
the convention, the resolution passed three years 
ago, calling for the circulation of individual in- 
surance journals by States, was, according to 
information coming from those who attended 
the meeting, unanimously withdrawn. Upon the 
announcement of the vote repealing the circu- 
lation resolution, great applause was indulged 
in by the delegates. 

* * * * ® 

The merits of Grand Rapids as a city for 
citizens and industry were amplified by Mayor 
P. C. Fuller in his welcoming address at the 
first session. He alluded to the economic de- 
velopment of the city through the fostering of 
industry and the administration of good gov- 
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George A. Grimsley, president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life of Greensboro, responded to 
the welcome of the Mayor and brought the 
greetings of the convention to Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Grimsley’s sincerity gave substantial evi- 
dence of his feelings in regard to the convention 
city. 
* * * * * 

Thomas W. Blackburn, secretary and treas- 
urer of the corvention, was re-elected for an- 
other year and was the recipient of a vote of 
thanks for his services to the convention and 
confidence in his integrity and ability, in which 
the members were unanimous. 

* * * ok * 

Although everyone regretted the inability of 
Arthur F. Hall, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lincoln National Life of Fort Wayne, 
to be present, he must feel some elation over 
the continuance of his idea of holding a golf 
tournament on the days immediately preceding 
the convention. Dr. E. G. Simmons, of the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans, and C. H. 
3eckett, of the State Life of Indianapolis, were 
prize winners in the handicap on Tuesday. An- 
other prize winner wag Daniel Boone, president 
of the Midland Life of Kansas City. This inci- 
dent seems to have caused no inconsiderable 
alarm in certain quarters of the Missouri metro- 
polis, as is indicated by the following telegram 
addressed to Joseph B. Reynolds, president of 
the Kansas City Life, and received on Wednes- 
day: “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. 
Insurance will miss father, but the ranks of 
professional golfers will be greatly strength- 
ened by his acquisition. Am applying to-day for 
guardianship papers, also his permanent com- 
mitment to Blue Hills Sanitarium; watch him, 
and if he becomes yiolent take his cups away 
from him. Accept thanks of his family and 
business associates for your kindly interest. 
Dan Boone, Jr.’’ 

* 2 + * » 
Harry L. Seay, president of the Southland Life 


of Dallas, will guide the destinies of the con- 
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vention during the next year. He has had no 
small experience as an executive and his per- 
sonal popularity will add much to the further- 
ance of the convention’s aims and purposes. In 
nominating Mr. Seay for the office to which he 
was unanimously elected, T. W. Vardell, presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Life of Dallas, briefly 
sketched his career as a lawyer, citizen and in- 
surance man. Mr. Vardell told how he first 
called upon Mr. Seay for aid in collecting some 
notes outstanding and then sold him an insur- 
ance policy to help pay the fees. 
* * * * * 

“T never did that but once—and I don’t just 
remember when it was—do you?’ ‘Page, Mr. 
D. A. Scott of Scott & Blackmer, Hobart, Okla.”’ 
When the oil lands of Oklahoma go dry, there 
still will be a large field for development in 
Southwestern land, much of which is now being 
worked by increased financial facilities. Mr. 
Scott has made many friends in the insurance 
field, and he has not heen the least disloyal to 
the landowners of the Southwest. While his 
capabilities are numerous, it is almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that ene of the most import- 
ant results of the convention will be a closer 
acquaintance between the life companies and 
Oklahoma landowners, with Mr. Scott as the 
genial host at the occasion of introduction. 

* * * * * 

Although the first convention at which D. D. 
Hall, secretary of the North American Life of 
Omaha, represented his company, his influence 
as a delegate to such meetings is already hav- 
ing some effect. Mr. Hall is possessed of 
a thorough grasp of insurance practice and he 
has a broad conception of its full powers, which 
are bound to result in constructive accomplish- 
ment for the good of his company and the in- 
stitution of which it is a part. 

* * * * * 

If the desk instruction that Charles G. Taylor 
has laid out for his home office employees pos- 
sesses any of the finesse and other qualities of 
Mr. Taylor’s ordinary table talk, it is more than 
remarkable that there are any job-waiting lists 
anywhere save in the neighborhood of the At- 
Richmond. The 
pleasure that we have derived upon realizing 


lantic Life’s home office in 


we had just a plain egg when we cracked a soft- 
boiled one at a Green Mountain boarding house 
one time was always regarded as supreme until 
the esteemed gentleman from Virginia opened 
before us the ramifications of one judge from 
his community. 
* * * * Bo 

One of the new members of the American Life 
Convention is the German-American Life of 
Iowa, with home offices in Burlington. 
H. Koch, president of the company, paid his 


Louis 


respects to the convention and showed the in- 
terest his company is to take in the future pro- 
ceedings by regular attendance at every session 
of this meeting. Mr. Koch is planning a larger 
development for his company and is building up 
a medium of substantial character. 


The American Centrai Life of Indianapolis was 
well represented by two prominent personali- 
ties who possess no mean ability when it comes 
to the actual test of what is for the good of 
insurance. Herbert M. 
the company, and Carroll B. Carr, secretary, 
are two personalities without whose presence 


Woollen, president of 


no meeting of the convention is quite complete. 
* * * * * 
THOSE PRESENT 
American Bankers, Chicago—J. D. Karstrom, 
secretary and actuary. American Central, In- 
dianapolis—Herbert M. Woollen, president; 
Carroll B. Carr, secretary. American Life, Des 
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Moines—A. D. Hindman, vice-president; E, B,. 
Evans, general attorney. American National 
Galveston—R. M. Anderson, actuary. Atlantic 
Life, Richmond—Charles G. Taylor, Jr., vice- 
president and actuary. Bankers Life, Des 
Moines—George W. Fowler, assistant secretary, 
Bankers Reserve Life, Omaha—R. L. Robison, 
president. Bank Savings Life, Topeka—k, f, 
Sallee, secretary. California State Life, Sacra- 
mento—J. R. Kruse, secretary and treasurer, 
Capitol Life, Denver—Wm. E. Hutton, counsel, 
Cedar Rapids Lite, Cedar Rapids, Ia.—C, B. 
Svovoda, secretary; J. P. Kendall, vice-presi- 
dent. Central Life, Des Moines—George 4A, 
Peak, president; H. G. Everett, vice-presi- 
dent. Central Life, Ottawa—H. W. Johnson, 
president; S. B. Bradford, secretary; W. H. 
Hinebaugh, general counsel. Central States 
Life, St. Louis—J. A. MecVoy,  vice-presi- 
dent; E. M. Grossman, counsei. Cleveland Life, 
Cleveland—W. H. Hunt, president; Howard §, 
Sutphen, vice-president. Columbus Mutual Life, 
Columbus—D. E. Ball, secretary. Common- 
wealth Life, Omaha—Nelson Frans, president; 
I. J. Uehling, secretary; Clark O’Hanion, coun- 
sel. Continental Assurance, Chicago—E, G, 
Timme, assistant secretary. Dakota Life, Wa- 
tertown—F, L. Bramble, secretary; E. D. Lacy, 
actuary. Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita— 
Joseph A. Budinger, assistant actuary. Federal 
Life, Chicago—Isaac Miller Hamilton, president; 
C. S. Rannells, secretary; C. A. Atkinson, vice- 
president and counsel. Forest City Life, Rock- 
tord, lll—George W. Brearley, secretary. Fort 
Worth Life, Fort Worth—B. F. Montgomery, 
secretary and actuary. Franklin Life, Spring- 
field—Henry Abels, secretary; George H. Van 
Stedman. eorge Washington Life, Charleston, 
W. Va.—E. C. Milair, secretary. German Mu- 
tual Life, St. Louis—Fred B. Patton, superin- 
tendent of agents. Great Northern Life, Wau- 
sau—William A. Fricke, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Guaranty Life, Davenport—L. J. 
Dougherty, secretary. Indiana Nat. Life, Indiana- 
polis—C. D. Renick, president. Indianapolis Life, 
Indianapolis—Frank P. Manly, president; BE. B. 
Raub, vice-president and counsel. Intermediate 
Life, Evansville—Fred Baker, president; F. G. 
Johns, second vice-president. International 
Life, St. Louis—Massey Wilson, president; E. R. 
Wilson, counsel. Inter Southern Life, Louis- 
ville—W. W. Moore, vice-president. Jefferson 
Standard Life, Greensboro—Geo. A. Grimsley, 
president; C. W. Gold, treasurer; C. C. Taylor, 
secretary. Kansas City Life, Kansas City—J. B. 
Reynolds, president; Edward B. Escott, auditor. 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette—A. E. Werkhoff, pres- 
ident; Allison Stuart, counsel; E. L. Marshall, 
actuary; Warren W. Lane, secretary treasurer. 
Lamar Life, Jackson—W. Calvin Wells, counsel. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne—Franklin B. 
Mead, secretary; W. T. Sheppard, third vice- 
president. Merchants Life, Burlington, Ia.—W. 
A. Watts, president; R. S. Wilson, secretary. 
Midland Life, Kansas City—Daniel Boone, presi- 
dent; Midland Mutual Life, Columbus—G. W. 
Steinman, secretary; H. R. Arnold, counsel. 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul—E. W. Ran- 
dall, president. North American Life, Omaha— 
DD. D. Hall, secretary. Ohio State Life, Colum- 
bus—Willard K. Bush, Michigan State manager; 
W. Scott Boynton, superintendent of agencies. 
Oklahoma National Life, Oklahoma City—O. F. 
McCartney, president; J. S. Hilliard, secretary. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee—Rupert F. Fry, pres- 
ident; John E. Reilly, secretary; Lawrence E. 
Olwell, counsel. ’an American Life, New Or- 
leans—E. G. Simmons, vice-president. Peoples 
Life, Chicago—A. Dwight Hoy, secretary; L. J. 
Arnold, assistant secretary and actuary. Peo- 
ples Life, Frankfort—E. O. Burget, secretary. 
Peoria Life, Peoria—Emmet C. May, president: 
Henry Loucks, agency superintendent; J. B. 
Wolfenbarger, counsel. Protective Life, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.—C, J. Palmer, secretary. Register 
Life, Davenport—Dr. G. E. Decker, president. 
Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis—Guilford A. 
Deitch, vice-president and general counsel. 
Royal Union Mutual Life, Des Moines—Sidney A. 
Foster, vice-president and actuary. Security 
Mutual Life of Lincoln—W. A. Lindly, president. 
Southland Life, Dallas—Harry L. Seay, presi- 
dent; J. W. Hurst, Jr., secretary; John F. Onion, 
counsel. Southwestern Life, Dallas—T. W. Var- 
dell, president United Life and Accident, Con- 
cord; S. W. Jamison, president. Western Life, 
Des Moines—James H. Jamison, president; H. D. 
St. John, secretary. Western Reserve Life, 
Muncie—D. P. Campbell, president; H. H. Orr, 
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counsel; John W. Dragoo, secretary. Wisconsin 
Life, Madison—N. J. Frey, secretary. Wiscon- 
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gin National Life, Oshkosh—Donald F. Campbell, 
actuary; E. P. Kenyon, Chicago; L. S. Brooke, 
Retail Credit Company; D. A. Scott, Scott & 
Blackmar; L. Q. Rawson, Cleveland; H. E. Mc- 
Curry, Detroit; G. S. Galloway, Chicago; J. H. 
Mahon, Pittsburg; A. G. Ogle, American Bond- 
ing and Casualty, Sioux City; C. M. Frederick, 
Atlanta; T. R. Salley, Atlanta; Herman L. 
Ekern, Chicago; C. W. Bainbridge, St. Louis; 
gs. W. Nash, Lincoln, Neb.; H. M. Hargrove, 
president San Jacinto Life, Beaumont; R. H. 
Palmer, president Federal Union Life, Cincin- 
nati; A. S. Burkart, vice-president; Conserva- 
tive Life of South Bend; W. E. King, vice- 
president Agricultural Life, Bay City; C. T. 
Tuck, secretary Century Life, Indianapolis; 
James D. Baty, secretary Detroit Life; James V. 
Barry, assistant secretary Metropolitan Life; 
Harry A. Hopf, Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford; 
Wm. H. Sale of W. C. Scheide & Co., Hartford. 


News from Canada 

The Winnipeg Convention of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada will by present 
indications be the most noteworthy that has 
ever been held in Canada. It is the eleventh 
gathering of this body and is to be held on 
August 22, 238 and 24. The best of speakers 
have been secured, including George T. Wilson, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life, and Wins- 
low Russell of the Pheenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford. All reports of committees have been 
eliminated and the full three days will be 
given to discussions on such 
Salesmanship as Applied to Life Insurance; 
Business Insurance and How to Sell It; In- 
come Insurance and How to Sell -t; Enlarging 
One’s Clientele; Standardizing of License Laws; 
Licensing of Agents; Life Insurance for the 
Farmer and How to Sell Him; Selecting and 
Training of Agents; The Young Company and 
Its Shareholders; ete. 

There will be two new features introduced 
at this gathering. The one is the showing of 
the life insurance films that were brought to 
the St. Louis Convention by Hugh M. Willet. 
The most striking, however, is the exhibition of 
powerful billboard life insurance advertisements 
in full size. They were made by a local firm 
working in conjunction with the Life Under- 
writers Association for their institutional ad- 
vertising propaganda. The themes are devel- 
oped along human interest lines and make a 
gripping appeal. 


subjects as: 


INCOME TAX AND INSURANCE 

The Dominion House is at the present time 
considering a bill introduced by the Minister 
of Finance to tax all incomes of single men 
amounting to $2000 per year and over, and of 
married men of $3000. This is, of course, in 
addition to municipal taxes. 
terests have been busy trying to get a further 
exemption and have suggested that a man be 
allowed exemption for the payment of life in- 


The insurance in- 


surance premiums up to six per cent of his 
total income. There is a precedent for this in 
the case of England, although the cases are 
not quite identical. It is argued for the case 
that the man carrying insurance is making 
sure provision for the future of his dependents 
and thus relieving the State of a possible re- 
sponsibility. By limiting the exemption to six 
per cent is such that no person would invest 
in life insurance for the sole purpose of evading 
the law. 

AGENCY CHANGES 

Several important changes have been made 
in the past few days, among which the chief 
are: S. A. Gordon Barnes, who was formerly 
with the Mutual Life of Canada, has become 
Provincial manager for Alberta for the Mutual 
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of New York; J. L. MacKenzie has become man- 
ager for Southern Alberta for the Northwestern 
Mutual; J. E. Hughes has been appointed man- 
ager for the Northern Life at Regina; J. H. 
Campbell has been made manager for British 
Columbia for the Equitable Life. 

yeorge H. Allen, late manager of the North 
American Life at Toronto, died August 3. His 
loss is mourned by the whole insurance fra- 
ternity. He founded the Travelers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada and has given many 
years of good service to the Mutual of Canada 
and the Nerth American Life. He was the first 
president of the Life Underwriters Association 
of Canada and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Life Underwriters’ News. 


E. A. WOODS IN CANADA 

On the last day of July, Mr. E. A. Woods, 
who was in Canada in the interests of the Red 
Cross Society, addressed a large gathering of 
life insurance men of the Toronto Association 
at the Café Royal. After discoursing on the 
war and the entry of the United States into it, 
Mr. Woods turned to the subject of life insur- 
ance salesmanship and gave some extra fine 
advice and much food for thought. 

Notice has been given in the Gazette that the 
Vancouver Life Insurance Company will apply to 
the Dominion Parliament at the present session 
for an act amending the Company’s Act of In- 
corporation to extend the time within which it 
may obtain a license under the provisions of 
the Insurance Act. 


Equitable of Iowa Agency Convention 
The ninth annual convention of the Agency 
Association of the Equitable Life of Iowa is 


being held at Des Moines this week. Among 
the papers to be read will be: Address of 
Welcome, “Our Company,” by J. C. Cummins, 


president of the Equitable Life; ‘‘Our City,’’ 
F. W. Hubbell, treasurer of the company; ‘‘The 
Spirit of Progress the Key to Success,” W. F. 
Crawford, Chicago; ‘“‘Service Talks,’ R. J. Fry, 
manager service department; ‘‘The Follow-Up 
System in Writing Life Insurance,’’ W. B. 
Anderson, Washington, Pa; ‘Efficient and Per- 
manent Agency Building,’ M. C. Nelson, De- 
eatur, Ill; ‘‘The Monthly Income Options of 
Settlement,’’ Dr. W. C. Christian, Indianapolis; 
“Which Policy Shall I Sell?’ G. M. Marshall, 
Chicago; ‘‘A Priceless Heritage—Work,”’ B. F. 
Hadley, secretary Equitable Life; ‘‘The Life 
Insurance Agent as an Educator,’ John R. 
McFee, Chicago; ‘‘Versatility and Courtesy in 
Salesmanship,’”” W. J. 
“Sound Business Principles in the Conduct of a 
General Agency,’ H. E. Aldrich, Equitable Life; 
“Trust Fund Option a Means of Conserving Life 
Insurance Estates,” W. N. 
“What Essentials Are Necessary in Training 
and Developing Agents,’ A. D. Wallis, Phila- 
delphia. 


Dwyer, Dayton, Ohio; 


Golden, Pittsburg; 


Missouri State Life Issues Double Indemnity 


The Missouri State Life of St. Louis has put 
two forms of double indemnity benefits, desig- 
nated as preferred and special. The former, in 
addition to the provision for double indemnity 
in case of accidental death, pays the face of the 
policy in event of loss of two limbs by accidental 
The special covers only double in- 


means. 
demnity for accidental death. Both riders are 
issued at an annual extra charge of $2 per 
$1000 of insurance. 


TIMELY PROBLEMS 


Discussion of Varied Subjects at 
American Life Convention 


HOME OFFICE MANAGEMENT 





Claim Settlements and Payments—Duties to 
Policyholders 
[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


GRAND RAPIDS, August 10.—The feature of 
the programme of the American Life Conven- 
tion’s twelfth annual meeting in this city which 
will stand out most prominently was the open 
discussion of papers by delegates. The com- 
mittee had planned it so well that each of the 
topics under investigation was subject to ample 
voluntary discussion within the allotted time for 
each session. 

Home office efficiency was the primary subject 
at the meeting on Wednesday afternoon, when 
Harry A. Hopf, manager of the planning de- 
partment of the Phenix Mutual Life of Hartford, 
presented his paper on ‘‘Home Office Organiza- 
tion.’’ The speaker also conducted an exhibit 
of the work that is being done by the Phcenix 
Mutual in the way of efficiency. The paper was 
printed in THE SPECTATOR for August 9. 

President Coffin calfed upon a number of dele- 
gates for an expression of their views or of 
their feelings as stimulated by this paper. C. D. 
Renick, president of the Indiana National Life, 
was the first speaker, and he said that many 
companies which were small are so managed 
that a single executive officer performs the du- 
ties attendant upon ali departments in the or- 
ganization. Referring to the chart illustrating 
the functional home office organization, in which 
the board of directors is placed as the back- 
bone of authority, from which all departments 
branch out, Mr. Renick expressed the opinion 
that the chart served a good purpose as a guide 
by which to build a large and effective organiza- 
tion from a small one. 

Rupert F. Fry, president of the Old Line Life 
of Milwaukee, stimulated some interesting dis- 
cussion by bringing up the question as to 
whether the supply department should be re- 
garded as merely a stepping-stone from which 
employees could be graduated into a more 
responsible position and to which men should be 
promoted, or should an efficient supply man be 
given full authority cver his department and 
held responsible for it. 

E. G. Simmons, vice-president and manager of 
the Pan-American Life of New Orleans, said 
that Mr. Hopf had planned the organization of 
his company and that under that plan it was 
decided that the supply department required a 
trained man of no mean ability, as upon his 
shoulders rests the responsibility for admin- 
istering a considerable fund. He was emphatic 
in his statement that, by all means, the supply 
department should not be regarded as a stepping 
stone. 

The system of handling all the supplies of the 
Royal Union Mutual Life of Des Moines was 
lucidly described by Sidney A. Foster, vice-pres- 
ident. 
had been followed by a number of other organi- 


Mr. Foster said that his company’s plan 


zations, as it had proved a great saving; and 
he invited any company representative to in- 
spect the plan and see for himself. He said 
that the department had been converted from 
one of waste to one of profit by the employ- 
The in- 
stallation of the system, whereby all items are 


ment of a high-grade supply manager. 


30 


carefully catalogued and not indiscriminately 
distributed, resulted in saving the manager’s 
salary, cost of equipment and considerably more 
in less than one year. The orderliness and 
system with which records are kept, supplies 
stored and distributed were responsible in them- 
selves for much of the saving. “It is an es- 
sential department,’’ said Mr. Foster, ‘‘and most 
important for inspiring the agency force.” 

A. D. Hindman, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Life of Des Moines, said that the chart 
presented by Mr. Hopf contained all the ele- 
ments in the organization of a life insurance 
company, as well as indicating the function of 
each department. He believed that much of the 
work of a company could be simplified by keep- 
ing the chart before one and making use of it 
in analysing the present organization of indi- 
vidual concerns. 

To a question by H. G. Everett, vice-president 
of the Central Life of Des Moines, as to how the 
standardization of equipment and organization 
might be applied to the smaller companies, 
Mr. Hopf described how floor space might be 
saved by a definite plan beforehand. In pur- 
chasing equipment he said that it was im- 
portant to buy only that furniture—desks, for 
instance—which would serve best the purposes 
for which they were intended without regard to 
the arguments of the equipment salesman to 
other advantages of his wares. 
value of planning the layout for the 
so as to save much time by 





Another point 
was the 
various departments, 
reducing the number of steps necessary to se- 
cure the intercommunication of departments. 

When President Coffin asked the convention 
how many of the members have the actual 
management of the office under the control of 
the board of directors, not one company re- 
sponded in the affirmative, President Coffin said 
that his company did not and that since none of 
those present had the fundamental board of 
directors on which Mr. Hopf’s scheme of or- 
ganization was based, a practical difficulty was 
presented in an analysis of this plan. He sug- 
gested that the members begin their study with 
the present source of authority. 


AN UNFINISHED BUSINESS SUGGESTION 


James A. MeVoy described the plan of or- 
ganization in his company, saying that the board 
of directors meets quarterly and considers the 
work of the executive committee, which body 
is named by the directors and is composed of 
the officers and counsei. This committee is in 
control between the meetings of the directors 
and it holds frequent conferences. One of the 
features of his organization is a desk plan 
which provides that each employee shall have 
a special drawer or compartment labeled ‘‘un- 
finished business,’ in which all matters prop- 
erly assignable to this head are placed at the 
close of each business day. Then, in case any- 
thing should happen to cause absence, the work 
could easily be taken up in proper routine. Mr. 
McVoy said that in planning work and organiza- 
tion the human equation must never be forgot- 
ten. He is opposed to promotion by seniority 
and believes in the practice of reward for merit. 

Harry L. Seay, president of the Southland 
Life of Dallas, remarked that the Texas laws 
zard to the matter of con- 
trol in the organization of insurance companies 


were specific with reg 


and the deputizing of that authority. He then 
commented on the characteristics of the average 
employee, saying thai his conception of time 
and its value seemed very narrow, as he is an 
intemperate consumer of time—and 


He said that the home office 





almost 
therefore money. 
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work should be done with the least expenditure 
of time and money consistent with quality. In 
order to reduce the waste of time in his own 
company, Mr. Seay said that a voluntary com- 
mittee had been formed by the president, sec- 
retary, actuary, medical director and general 
counsel, and that this committee holds frequent 
meetings. A thorough investigation of the work 
done in each department was made and a writ- 
ten report made by which corrections of exist- 
ing evils are made. Frequent conferences are 
held with outside directors who are familiar 
with details and general office management. 

Another phase of home office organization that 
was discussed with much enthusiasm was that 
presented by Charles G. Taylor, vice-president 
and actuary of the Atlantic Life of Richmond, 
in his paper on ‘‘Educating the Employee.” Mr. 
Taylor brought out two definite points: (1) 
What his own company is doing in the way of 
desk instruction, and (2) the suggestion that 
the American Life Convention study the problem 
of educating home office employees with the 
taking definite action on the results of 
their investigations, 


view of 


INSTRUCTION TO OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

George A. Peak, Jr.. of the Central Life of 
Des Moines, described the courses of instruc- 
tion that are given to the home office employees. 
The first lessons in these courses take up the 
agency contract, trace it through all stages to 
the file. Similarly the issuance of a policy is 
described from the original application to the 
agent to the final issuance and delivery into the 
policyholder’s hands. These courses of in- 
struction stimulate interest in the work and 
result in more efficient work. Special instruc- 
tion is given to the accounting department and 
to the stenographers. Mr. Peak said that his 
company maintains a separate stenographic de- 
partment which is under the supervision of a 
very efficient and well-trained stenographer who 
gives out all work and also gives instruction 
to new employees, but takes no dictation. The 
new stenographer studies the letter from the 
letter head down to the signature and the proper 
method of signing a letter. Correct English is a 
regular study, and every stenographer receives 
instruction in language at frequent class meet- 
ings. A library and lounging room is provided, 
Where books and periodicals containing inspir- 
ing business stories, as well as good construc- 
tive material on business practice and science, 
are frequently read. 

Emmet C. May, president of the Peoria Life, 
said that he had obtained excellent results 
from the home office efficiency meetings from 
time to time where discussions are held on as- 
signed subjects, with a suggestion box. For 
every suggestion that is adopted the employee 
is rewarded. 

Carroll B. Carr, secretary of the 
Central Life of Indianapolis, said that in the 


American 


case of new companies, which in a large mea- 
sure have to get their employees from commer- 
cial lines other than insurance, it would pay 
the companies to place their men in the services 
of other life insurance organizations for a time, 
where they could get some training that would 
be of real and practical assistance to them. He 
said that he could place several men for such 
purposes if any one desired to take advantage of 
his offer. 

G. E. Decker, president of the Register Life 
of Davenport, said his company had made it a 
practice to call all department heads together 
for a brief daily conference, at which all mat- 
ters that are not purely routine were taken up 
and acted upon. 





Thu rsday 


Harry A. Hopf closed the discussion by out- 
lining the plan of the Phoenix Mutual Life, in 
which a ‘“‘better-letters’” campaign is being con- 
ducted for which prizes will be awarded. for 


those employees who do not write letters set 


problems are given to solve. 


SESSIONS OF THURSDAY 

The topic under discussion on Thursday morn- 
ing was ‘‘Home Office Duties to Policyholders,” 
which was discussed by Frank P. Manly, presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Life, and Emmet ¢. 
May, president of the Peoria Life, with regard 
to new policyholders and old policyholders, re- 
spectively. Mr. Manly said that the first duty 
to the new policyholder is to so educate him and 
win his confidence as to bring home to him the 
necessity for keeping his policy in force and 
preventing it from lapse. He then said: 


While we, as company managers, know that we are 
giving good values and good service to ou policy- 
holders, it is quite evident from the enormous lapse 
that altogether too big a percentage of them do not 
know it. The total volume lapsed during the past ten 
years by some two hundred and fifty companies reach 
the staggering figure of six billions of dollars, more 
than twice the volume in force in the one hundred 
and five companies in this association. This is an 
appalling waste to the companies, and in nearly every 
case a waste to the individual policyholder. A lot 
of this waste can be eliminated. Policyholders who 
have confidence in the company management and 
understand the value of the service given them do 
not lapse. Not one policyholder in a hundred in any 
healthy, going company can afford to let his policy 
lapse. It is, therefore, the plain duty of the company 
to keep him from wine This is both good morals 
and good business. “‘Oh, yes,” you may say, “but 
how will you do it?” The fundamental is simple. 
Establish his confidence. Educate him to the value 
of life insurance and of your special service, and be- 
gin early—when he is new to the company 

As far as it immediately affects the policyholder, 
the agent should have two pronounced qualifications; 
first, character, an honest desire to serve well both his 
company and his patron; second, knowledge—knowl- 
edge ot his company and its policies, and knowledge 
of the applicant’s life insurance needs, so that he may 
give him good service and good advice. ‘The advice 
of an ignoramus isn’t worth much; that of a crook is 
dangerous. If the agent is on the square and knows 
his business the new policyholder will get good ser- 
vice and be started fairly on his insurance way, and 
the company will have little trouble. The crook 
agent, the smart crook, is a regular submarine run- 
ning wild, torpedoing both the policyholder and the 
company. The applicant isn’t expected to know the 
difference. It is the company’s duty to know. And 
the applicant rightly holds the company responsible 
for the acts of its agents. The crook agent is empha- 
sized because he does so much damage; fortunately 
there are few of him, and he will soon be extinct. It 
doesn’t take a close observer to note the marked im- 
provement during the past few years in the personnel 
of life insurance field men. There is every reason 
why the companies should eliminate the agent otf 
doubtful character and give new courage and added 
inspiration to the conscientious agent. The companies 
might come in for criticism for not giving more time 
to the proper training of agents, but that subject 1s 
too big for me to handle in this paper. 


“POLICYHOLDER IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Emmet C. May. president of the Peoria Life, 
discussed the home oftice duties to the policy- 
holder when policyholder is old. He said that 
the first duty of the company toward its old 
policyholders is to give him a thorough under- 
standing of the kind of company in which he is 
insured; bring out the character of its invest- 
ments; its financial stability; teach him the 
value of his contract to him while he lives; 
teach him how better to live that he may live 
longer. Second, give the policyholder and the 
beneficiary good and favorable impressions of 
life insurance as an institution; avoid litigation 
in the payment of claims. Mr. May suggested 
that a policy of “The policyholder is always 
right’? would inspire greater confidence and pro- 
duce better satisfaction among policyholders. 
He said: 

Life insurance enters the life of an individual at 
two all-important times. It is sold to him and polly 
issued when he is made to realize the necessity ° 
creating an estate for the protection of someone—tor 


the protection of his family, of his credit or for “4 
self as he grows older and becomes less able to wor 
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August 16, 1917 


The next call of life insurance is usually at a sad, 
dark moment in the history of the family, when the 
individual is dead and when the estate which he has 
builded is needed for the maintenance of the family 
in the payment of the last debts of the insured. If 
the life insurance company sees to it at these two su- 
preme moments, by dealing with the insured and the 
beneficiary, that everything is done to please, that in 
every transaction a full measure of service is given, 
there is no reason why every person included in those 
transactions will not be not only enthusiastic believers 
in insurance, but warm personal friends of the com- 
pany— friends who will bring more business and who 
will keep on the books of the company every policy 
which is carried by a relative or friend of those 
parties. 

President Coffin asked that the convention 
bear in mind these two questions and express 
themselves with reference to the two fore- 
going papers: ‘*(1) What do you think the home 
office ought to do? and (2) What is your com- 
pany doing for its policyholders? 

H. W. Johnson, president of the Central Life 
of Ottawa, said that he believed that the home 
office should keep in close touch with the policy- 
holders by giving them more and better infor- 
mation about the company, what it is doing and 
what it has done. By teaching the agent to stay 
in limited territory much can be done, as he 
can get well acquainted with his clients and 
thereby help the business he has written in the 
books. ‘‘Retain business rather than gain it,” 
said Mr. Johnson. 

W. W. Moore, vice-president of the Inter- 
Southern Life of Louisville, said that much can 
be done if the companies and agents would 
study the interests of the policyholders they 
could render a better service to them. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president of the Illinois 
Life of Chicago, said that life insurance com- 
panies do more for their patrons than any other 
business. He believed that lapses were due to 
the distinction of confidence in the companies 
by the action of companies toward each other. 

Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary, com- 
mented on the legislation in this country, which 
has brought about service to policyholders that 
has been volunteered by Australian companies. 

C, A. Atkinson, of the Federal Life of Chicago, 
expressed the opinion that lapses would be re- 
duced if the policyholders were properly written. 

In reply to this statement, Frank P. Manly 
said that it does not make much difference how 
well the policyholder is sold, he will lapse as 
long as he does not know the business. He said 
the policyholder has to be nursed and coddled 
along. 

The discussion of the papers on the payment 
of claims was largely in the nature of a recital 
of odd and unusual cases of extraordinary 
claims. 

CLAIM PAYMENTS 

Thursday afternoon was given over to the 
general topic ‘‘The Payment of Claims.’’ The 
discussion was considered from two aspects—(1) 
ordinary payments, and (2) extraordinary pay- 
ments, 

G. W. Steinman, secretary of the Midland Mu- 
tual Life of Columbus, described the routine of 
paying claims under the conditions of the policy 
in those cases where all rules regarding proof of 
claim had been received at the home office and 
outlined the organization necessary to handle 
claims, touching upon the importance of aceu- 
rate files and other handy machinery which en- 
ables the company to complete the payment of 
the claim in the shortest possible time. 

George W. Fowler, assistant secretary of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, said that 
so far as claims of an extraordinary character 
were concerned, his company had had such ex- 
perience as to divide such claims into the fol- 
lowing three general classes: (1) Those in- 
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volving fraud; (2) disappearance; (3) beneficiary 
complications. 

(1) The speaker expressed the opinion that as 
life companies were paying more attention to 
the inspection reports in selecting their risks, 
the number of claims arising from fraudulent 
attempts against the company is showing a 
healthy decrease. This method of eliminating 
the bad risks at the time application is made is 
desirable and it tends to do away with litigation, 
which almost always follows the acceptance of 
persons who are not entitled to insurance and 
whose death occurs during the first year or con- 
testable period of the policy. Mr. Fowler il- 
lustrated his points with a few examples of 
fraudulent claims made some years ago against 
the Bankers Life. 

(2) Considerable difficulty is experienced in 
deciding just what course to pursue in cases of 
disappearance, which are, to say the least, an- 
noying. It frequently happens that domestic 
troubles bring about departures of the head of a 
family from his domicile, rather for the pur- 
pose of avoiding contributing to the support of 
the family than of defrauding the insurance 
company. Only the most constant and diligent 
searches can be of real value in those cases where 
disappearances have occurred some eight or ten 
years prior to the time claim is made against 
the company. Another complication which occa- 
sionally confronts the claim department is that 
involving the disappearance of beneficiaries 
whose addresses are unknown. Mr. Fowler told 
of one case in the experience of the Bankers 
Life where a beneficiary was searched for dur- 
ing a period of ten years before being finally 
located and payment of the claim made. 

(3) The enactment of a bill of inter-pleader 
law by Congress last year, said Mr. Fowler, will 
do much toward limiting the complications aris- 
ing from claims filed by beneficiaries living in 
different States 
curred that the highest courts may decide in be- 
half of each claimant, thereby necessitating the 
payment of two claims under one contract. Un- 
der the new Federal Act it is possible to estab- 


wherein it has actually oc- 


lish proper jurisdiction for all claimants. The 
speaker told of an experience of his company 
wherein a policyholder had left his insurance to 
his legal heirs. As he had left no children the 
laws of South Dakota, in which State the as- 
sured resided, defined the legal heirs as the 
widow and parents. It happened that the 
parents were of the Mennonite faith and re- 
fused to accept their portion of the insurance 
or have anything to do with the matter. 


THE LAST DAY 

At the final day’s session the meeting was 
largely devoted to five-minute discussions on 
the elimination of waste in agency management. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton opened the discussion by 
giving six points which should be considered in 
this problem: 

1. By allotments of business and territory it 
is possible to regulate by month, week and day 
the average work of the agents. 

2. Care in selecting men will result in great 
saving, but there are many questions to be con- 
sidered in solving this problem. 

3. Training of agents along good, sound lines 
will also be productive of good results. 

4. The human element must be clearly defined 
between the field men and the home office. 
There is need for sympathy, sincerity and per- 
sonal relationship. 

5. Definitely assigned tasks should be made by 
the allotment scheme, monthly, weekly and 
daily. 





6. Territory should be automatically reduced 
if production is not up to standard. 

“Eliminating Waste in Agency Management’’ 
was discussed by A, D. Hindman, vice-president 
American Life of Des Moines. He said, in part: 


There is an element of speculation in the employ- 
ment of agents which cannot be entirely avoided. 
Without growth there can be no company, and the 
attempts to develop life companies without agents have 
resulted in failure. In this situation the agency man- 
agement is obliged to take some chances in the em- 
ployment of agents in order that eventually a capable 
producing force may be organized and maintained. 
Liberal allowance must be made for the mistakes of 
the agency department. We must remember that 
there is nothing gained without some risk. The best 
we can hope to do is to reduce the loss in the employ- 
ment of agents to the minimum. We shall never be 
able to eliminate it entirely. ae 

Every agency department entertains the hope that 
if the agent who has been a failure or a crook is given 
one more chance perhaps he will make good. Man- 
agements are prone to believe that their systems for 
handling men are so much superior to other companies 
that under their masterful guidance crooked salesmen 
will be made straight. Vain hopes of deluded minds 
are these. It is always possible that a bad agent will 
reform his ways, but the place for him to reform is 
in the service of the company where he went wrong. 


Another element of waste in the agency department 
is the failure of agents who would be successful] with 
proper training. Many a promising life insurance 
career has been spoiled because the agent was sent 
out to sell insurance before he understood even the 
elementary principles of the business. An agent who 
does not understand the difference between a life 
policy and an endowment, reserve and surplus, guar- 
anteed values and estimated results, has no business 
with anybody’s rate hook. sili 

Another element of waste in agency management is 
in the making of excessive commission contracts. Ex- 
perience has shown that the best results are secured 
with a reasonable commission for the first insurance 
year and a liberal renewal commission. Agency con- 
tracts should be made on a basis that affords the agent 
a strong incentive for writing business that will renew 
and makes it worth while for him to assist in renew- 
ing the business. In my opinion, the renewal depart- 
ment should never be separated from the agency de- 
partment. The department which produces the busi 
ness should be charged with the responsibility of main 
taining it in force. 

Another element of waste in agency management is 
in having no definite program for the agents to follow, 
lack of cultivation and personal attention to men who 
need encouragement, the loss of time for capable men 
who have worked out their fields and need the com- 


pany’s assistance in getting located. There is too 
much haphazard, hit and miss methods in the field 
organization of every company. The business should 


be reduced to a more consistent, systematic basis 
where every man and every hour in the day will count 
for definite results. * * * 


The paper of James P. Sullivan, vice-president 
of the Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita, 
Kan., was read by E. C. Budinger of that com- 
pany. 

R. W. Stevens, vice-president Illinois Life, 
Chicago, spoke on the subject, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


Immediately upon the completion of the new agent's 
contract it is necessary that a State license be secured 
ind that he be equipped with rate book, application 
blanks, literature, stationery, etc., all of which means 
an outlay on the part of the company of not less than 
five dollars. Even though the agent produces no 
business, the license fee is not refunded; and if, as 
is rarely the case, his insurance supplies are returned 
to the company, they are usually in such condition 
as makes their further use impossible or inadvisable. 

We all know that a distressingly large number of 
new agents appointed produce no business whatsoever; 
therefore, in figuring the acquisition cost of each new 
agent who does make good we must include his pro 
rata share of the losses which the company incurs by 
reason of the employment of non-productive agents. 
* * om 


On account of each ineffective agent appointed the 
company suffers a direct financial loss, and indirectly 
each efficient agent is taxed, since the agency organiza- 
tion as a whole must carry the cost of its operation, 
which facts, if called to the attention of the men in 
the field, should encourage them to co-operate with 
the home office in reducing the wastage to which I 
see 

Now, the suggestion I have to lay before this con 
vention is that companies might profitably adopt a 
rule that each newly appointed agent shall make a 
cash deposit with the company of an amount at least 
equal to the cost of his license and soliciting equip 
ment. 

In the carrying out of this plan I would include in 
an agent’s outfit a choice of standard insurance books 
or publications and a serviceable leather portfolio. 

he aggregate value of the soliciting equipment 
should be not less than five dollars, and a_ specific 
written agreement should be given to the effect that 
the deposit on account thereof will be refunded upon 





the return of the supplies in good order within a 
reasonable period, or upon the completion of a certain 
specified amount of new paid-for insurance. The re- 
fund of the license fee, however, should be made 
contingent entirely upon the production of business. 

The general enforcement of such a rule would in 
a large measure reduce the license and equipment 
waste which we are all suffering, and which, under 
present conditions, seems unavoidable; and, further, 
we would have reasonable assurance that the newly 
appointed agent sincerely and honestly intended to 
devote his time and energies to the extension of our 
business. 


Life Volume of New York Insurance 
Department 
Part II, the life volume of the annual report of 
the New York State Department, 
compiled from the audited annual statements of 
the life insurance companies authorized in this 


Insurance 


State, covering the business of 1916, was issued 
last week by Superintendent of Insurance 
Phillips. 

The business in force in the State of New 
York at the end of 1916, and transacted therein 
during that year by all life insurance companies 
of this including both ‘‘or- 
dinary” and “industrial” insurance, was as fol- 
lows: Policies in force, 8,036,874, insuring $3,- 
757,103,221; 1,200,995, insuring 
$627,020,701—an increase in insurance in force of 
$325,065,267, and in insurance written and paid 
for in 1916 of $101,686,275. 

The total receipts of the Department for the 
fiscal year (nine months) ended June 30, 1516, 
were $1,034,922; the total expenditures were 
$310,354—an receipts 
tures, covered into the State Treasury of $724,- 
568. 

The 
sources and amounts of increases and decreases 
the com- 


and other States, 


policies issued, 


excess of over expendi- 


following comparative figures show the 


in the unassigned funds (surplus) of 


panies for 1915 and 116: 
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1915 1916 
Gain from loading........ $16,446,111 $11,274,056 
Gain from mortality....... 53,040,079 55,002,297 
Gain from surrendered and 

lapsed policies .....+.... 15,025,821 14,378,967 
Gain from interest and 

rents, less amount re- 

quired to maintain re- 

Se ee ee are ee 77,373,785 82,571,403 
Loss from annuities....... 171,243 182,832 
Loss from investments..... 20,843,243 556,570 
Loss from dividends to pol- 

icyholders, including net 

increase or decrease in 

dividend funds appor- 

tioned and unapportioned. 117,359,752 126,879,179 
Loss from miscellaneous 

DUETORS 6 60-686 0 sen 08 09 sa8 38,321,574 28,058,224 
Ota QAI 5c-ccsisivw casiewrcve 14,810,016 7,549,918 


The par value of the securities held on deposit 
by the Department on December 31, 1916, be- 
longing to the various insurance companies of 
all classes required by law to make such de- 
posits was $44,985,181. 

Conditions the world over were far from nor- 
mal during 1916, but apparently the abnormal 
primarily by the European 
war did not adversely affect the business of 
life insurance, but judging from the results 
shown by the above summarization, possibly had 
in some measure an opposite effect. The busi- 
ness conditions of the country are usually to 
a degree reflected in the results of the opera- 
tions of the life insurance companies, and 1916 
will be known as a banner year in the history 
of the American companies, and also as a suc- 
cessful one in the business circles of the country 
generally. The marked decrease in lapsed and 
surrendered policies, the lowering of expenses 
and the increasing allotment of dividend funds 
to policyholders, as well as the stability of the 
risks written and in force, all go to prove that 
the great business of life insurance, in spite of 


conditions caused 


a state of social and economic unrest, which was 
in evidence during the year, is, at this time in 





Thursday 


a condition that should be most satisfactory not 
only to the companies themselves but to the 
policyholders as well. 


Life Notes 


—A proposition has been submitted to the Troquois 
Life of Louisville to merge with Our Home Life of 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

—Dr. Felix G. Cross, president of the Columbia 
Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, who was operated 
upon some time ago for appendicitis, has almost com. 
pletely recovered and has returned to his home. He 
will soon resume his official duties with the company, 

—Gerard Nollen, secretary of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, has been made chairman of the civic 
social committee, which will be in charge of entertain. 
ment features for the soldiers who will be in the 
Thirteenth Divisional cantonment at Des Moines this 
fall. 

—The Boston Mutual Life has purchased the Proc. 
tor building, which adjoins its home office. It will 
use some of the offices and the basement for its pur- 
poses and supply both buildings with the same elevator 
service. It will probably lease the ground floor, at 
one time occupied by the Maryland Casualty Company. 

—Among many group transactions effected by the 
Prudential are the following: Harper & Brothers, New 
York city, covering 138 employees, for 
approximately $175,000; Mosaic Tile Company, Zanes. 
ville, Ohio, covering more than 250 employees, for 
approximately $125,000; the Central Trust Company 
of New York, under which the employees of the bank. 
ing institution, numbering over 150, are covered. 

—Harry A. Hopf, manager of the planning depart- 
ment of the Pheenix Mutual Life of Hartford, while 
in attendance at the American Life Convention in 
Mich., received notification by tele. 
graph of his appointment as a director of the Society 
This is now 
doing a good deal of work under the auspices of the 


publishers, 


Grand Rapids, 


of Industrial Engineers. organization 
National Council of Defense in organizing and plan- 
ning the administrative work in connection with the 
manufacture of aeroplanes for the Government, 
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Address 





“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bence- 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 


ment of double the face of the policy in case of death as a result 


“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


For Direct Agency Connection 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 








Life Insurance Salesman? 





, account, 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


Author of “‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


If So, Read 





By FORBES LINDSAY 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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companies to supply the necessary data either 
individually or through bureaus, having due re- 
gard to the reduction of office staffs by enlist- 
ment. 
LIFE INSURANCE IN GROUPS 

When introducing his subject, Mr. Hammond 
referred to the remarks made five years ago of 
Insurance Commissioner Burton Mansfield of 
Connecticut upon the subject of ‘‘Life Insurance 
in Groups,” which Mr. Mansfield regarded as a 
decided advance step. Since then group insur- 
ance has rapidly developed, as shown by the 
following statistics: 





Number of Amount of 

In Force Employees Insurance 

December 31, 1912. .......:.... 11,450 $13,083,000 
December 31, 1913 30,125 F 

December 31, 1914 52,62 50,605,000 

December 31, 1915......... 105,000 83,920,000 

Devember 31, 1916......... 202,000 155,300,000 


250,000,000 





June Le |) be er ee 
Mr. Hammond's investigations indicate that 
group insurance is mainly persistent, twisting 
being generally discouraged. He considers the 
average number of individuals per group to be 
about one thousand. Continuing, he said: 


The question has been asked, should the size of the 
group be limited? In my opinion, no maximum limit 
should be fixed. A minimum limit has already been 
ically agreed upon, namely, 100 lives without 
medica! examination. I think that the companies 
recognize this minimum as a standard. In one or two 
States a minimum of 50 lives without medical examina- 
tion is recognized. One of the fundamentals of this 
class of business is to accept all employees or none 
in a particular group. This is essential. If the em 
ployer, employees or the insurer were permitted as 
a rule to make selection within the proposed group, 
the very idea of taking the group without medical ex 
amination would of necessity have to be abandoned 
and much of the good of group insurance be lost. 
Nothing in the principles of group insurance, how- 
ever, would prevent an employer from excluding from 
the coverage employees who had been in his service 
for a short time, say six or nine months. Of course, 
a group once insured changes from time to time. Old 
employees drop out and new ones are engaged. These 
new entrants should be given the benefit of the insur 
ance scheme of the employer in due time. This does 
not present a serious problem. It is not a problem 
with which insurance commissioners should be con- 
cerned. The employer desires, in hiring new help, 
to have individuals who respond to a high type of 
service requirement. Such a standard may properly, 
in our present day of advancement, be established. I 
dare say that many employers of labor, whether they 
have insured their employees or not, have such a 
standard. 

He mentioned the usual limits, namely, two 
or three years’ salary, with a maximum limit in 


dollars, and then discussed the question of 









homogeneity and showed how the employees ot 
a single employer might not compass a single 
group in the usual meaning of the term. 

Mr. Hammond cannot see wherein group in- 
surance need be antagonistic to the idea of 
fraternal insurance, but quoted with approval 
the ideas of Edward B. Morris of the Travelers, 
who believes that, under some conditions, such 
group insurance may be feasible. He does not 
regard it as advisable, as a usual rule, on the 
one-year renewable term plan, deeming the 
ordinary life form a much safer basis. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hammond discussed the ques- 
tion of rates and inspections in the following 
language: 


In 1912, rates from up insurance, such as there 









re, were of necess based upon the American 
“xperience Table. In ting this class of insurance 
1 low rate of expense It soon became evident 





ates for many of t ALES, in the case of 






he less ‘eral dous lives, y below the net 
premiums, according to the xperience Table, could 
safely be charged. In other words, the American 


appear to be satisfactory basis upon 








lable did not 

vhich to predicate premiums. ‘The basic table adopted 
for comparative purposes by t medico-actuarial com 
mittee of the Actuarial Societ f America and the 
Medical Directors Association in their recent investi- 
gation, and based upon the latter experience of life 
insurance companies, appeared to be s itisf: ictory. This 
basis has accordingly been adopted by some of the 


companies I give below various rate; selected ages, 
which have been used by at least one insurance com- 


pany in writing its group insurance. The rates num- 
bered from 1 to 5, inclusive. are used for different 
groups presenting different de grees of occupational 


hazards For sake of comparison I give also the net 
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one-year term rate according to the American Table 
and 3% per cent interest. Across the columns I 
have drawn a line. All the rates above the line you 
will see are lower than the American net premium, 
whereas those below the line are higher: 








No. 3 
$6.76 
1 
1 ! 
] | 
1 | 
l 
13.31 
51 14.05 
52 14.87 14.97 
03 15.78 16.20 
D4 16.80 17.48 
55 17.94 18.87 
65 38.77 45.88 


In the proposed rulings of one Insurance Commis- 
sioner, and I understand there are others of the same 
mind, a rate for group insurance lower than the net 
premium according to the prevailing standard is not 
to be permitted. This attitude, I think, is unfor- 
tunate. Any deficiencies in the premiums charged can 
be, and should be, taken care of in the reserve main- 
tained. I will refer to this more fully later on. 
firmly believe that the rates now in use are adequate. 
In any case, I am opposed to any legislation or rulings 
concerning them until it can be shown that they are 
inadequate. The present indications are that such a 
proof is not forthcoming. .\s long as the insurants 
are protected by adequate reserves, I believe that the 
companies should be allowed to continue to use their 
present rates. 

The determination of the proper rate to be charged 
in the case of a particular group is ‘often an intricate 
problem even after the basic rate has once been 
agreed upon. It depends on many factors which the 
underwriters of the insurance companies must de- 
termine from carefully prepared inspection reports. 
These reports deal with all the aspects of the proposed 
risk which may assist in the proper solution of the 
problem, such as the occupational hazards of the em- 
ployment in general, the oceunational hazard of dif- 
ferent departments of the employment and of different 
commercial processes used; the tendency to occupa- 





tional disease, adequacy of light, sufficiency of working 
space, supply ot drinking water, sex, moral hazard, ete. 
It will be readily understood that with such a multi- 


plicity of facts to judge from, no one scale of rates 
can be devised which will measure the insurance 
hazard of all groups of employees. It has been neces- 
sary, therefore, to adopt different scales of rates which 
may meet varying conditions, ranging from groups 
where there appears to be no occupational hazard 
through those which have a slight occupational hazard 
and those which are exposed to the accidents of public 
carriers up to the extra hazardous occupations, such 
as those of fire and police departments. In addition, 
groups are sometimes presented which do not cor- 
respond to any of the scales of rates in common use, 
and special loadings have to be adopted to meet pecul- 
iar occupational conditions. You will see from this 
discussion that the inspection and rating of groups for 
group insurance is not unlike the rating and inspection 
in certain casua Ity insur: ance > lines. 

As group insurance has only been developed 
within the last five years, it is too soon to ar- 
rive at definite conclusions concerning mortality 
experience in such insurance, but Mr. Hammond 
found that the experience thus far is favorable. 
The companies doing this class of business have 
used both the American and the Medico-Actu- 
arial Tables in making comparison, and the 
nortality results are very favorable when com- 
pared with the American Table and are chiefly 
below the rate of the Medico-Actuarial standard 
in the aggregate. The present legal minimum 
standard is the American Experience three-and 
one-half table, but the principle of extra re- 
serve to take care of any deficiency in rates is 
covered in the New York law, as well as in that 
of Massachusetts. In Connecticut the Depart- 
ment has required a deficiency reserve when 
necessary. 

A suggestion that a committee be appointed to 
consider the whole question of group insur- 
ance from the actuarial and business side was 
put down for action on Wednesday morning. 

New features in life insurance contracts was 
the subject of a paper presented by Commis- 
sioner Cleary of Wisconsin, in the course of 
which he referred to the disability and double 
indemnity clauses, as wellas to the misinterpre- 
tation which had been placed on the principle of 
group insurance by some companies. The whole 





Thu tsday 


question of group insurance from an actuarial 
and business standpoint has been referred to 
the convention as a whole. Commissioner Mer- 
rill of New Hampshire then presented his paper. 

Superintendent Nesbit, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, talked of the cost of operating insur- 
ance companies. He chose as a comparison the 
cost of conducting the United States Govern- 
ment, exclusive of the Army and Navy depart- 
ments. According to his figures the cost of the 
civil departments of the Government is but one 
hundred and two million dollars per annum, 
which is equal to the expense account of some 
fifty-five insurance companies, and only two- 
thirds of the expense of fifty of the largest life 
insurance companies. He admitted that the in- 
surance companies were willing to bring the 
expense ratio down to the lowest possible limit, 
but did not contrast the efficiency of the insur- 
ance companies with the extra cost involved by 
governmental red tape. 

The afternoon session concluded with an 
address by Commissioner English of Iowa, on 
the investment and depositing of reserve fund 
of insurance companies. Iowa for nearly fifty 
years has had a compulsory deposit law for 
Iowa life insurance companies which has worked 
beneficially, the total deposits now amounting 
to some eighty-one million dollars. The Com- 
missioner contends that such law applied to all 
classes of insurance companies would protect 
the policyholders and absolutely prevent any 
loss to them in the event of any financial dis- 
turbance or unforeseen conflagration or dis- 
aster. 

On Monday the committee on workmen's com- 
pensation held a seven-hour hearing on the 
President Louis 
F. Butler of the Travelers, and Charles H. Hol- 
land, manager of the Royal Indemnity, spoke 
forcefully in behalf of the companies; while the 


question of acquisition cost. 


agents and brokers were represented by John 
A, Morrison, George D. Webb, Wade Fetzer and 
Clarence S. Pellet of Chicago, Fred L. Gray, 
Minneapolis; Thomas F. Daly, Denver; E. C. 
Warner, Buffalo; L. A. Wallace, R. Henry De- 
pew and Ralph Folsom, New York. 

The question was fully discussed from every 
angle and the hearing concluded with an ap- 
peal by Mr. Holland that the committee refrain 
from burdening the companies with additional 
problems at a time when the conditions caused 
by the war were most serious. The commit- 
tee will report later in the week. 


W. E. Webb’s New Connection 
Walter E. Webb of San Francisco, heretofore 
Northern 
Connecticut Mutual Life, has been appointed 
agency supervisor for the life department of 
the National Life of the U. S. A., with head- 


quarters at Chicago. 


California general agent for the 


Multiplying Your Income 


I read carefully your book entitled ‘‘Multi- 
plying Your Income,” and I believe it a wonder- 
fully inspiring book in the hands of any worth- 
while insurance man. Ben Thorp, State man- 
ager for our company in Texas, says in a let- 
ter to me under date of February 21: 

“TI keep constantly before me that book entitled 
Multiplying Your Income.’ I find it very valu- 
able and every man in the agency who re- 
ceived one of them I think has gotten a great 
deal of good out of them.’’ 

We sent out to our agents one hundred of 
these books, and we believe we received excel- 
lent returns for the investment.—Chas. S. Ran- 
nells, secretary. 
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FRATERNAL CONGRESS 


Whole Family Protection Discussed 
from Many Viewpoints 


R. H. GERARD MADE PRESIDENT 





Notes and Comment on the Annual Convention— 
Social Insurance Considered 


[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


CHICAGO, Ili., August 25.—The nineteenth an- 
nual session of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress held in Chicago last week was, on the 
whole, harmonious; although, viewing its re- 
sults upon adjournment, little constructive work 
was accomplished. The several sessions were 
marked by conspicuously large attendance, and 
there Was manifest a degree of interest and 
close attention to the readers of papers which 
must have been accepted by them as gratifying. 
At the meetings of this congress quite a re- 
spectable proportion of the delegates consisted 
of ladies, and these, coupled with the wives of 
many of the male delegates, made the hall of 
the meeting resemble a church or theater au- 
dience. Nor were they the least interested of 
those present, several of them taking active part 
in the while the 
address of Mrs. Hart from Texas, in reference 


discussions, impassioned 
to the application of the Texas Fraternal Con- 
gress for admission, was easily the feature of 
the meeting. Unfortunately, however, her plea 
was disregarded and the Texas association is 
still outside the fold for its attempt to dictate 
the action of the National body. 
ae ae a 

President Boak’s address, a brief reference to 
which was made in these columns last week, was 
extremely lengthy and covered the whole range 
of fraternalism and its ramifications past, 
present and future. The matter of the attempt 
to force a receivership for the Royal Arcanum 
was dealt with and the parties responsible for 
the action were severely criticised. Subse- 
quently, the committee on resolutions 
marized the whole case and in vigorous language 
emphasized its disapproval of the procedure, as 
“An unprecedented assault upon one 
society, with resulting injury, must give us all 
grave concern, because, if the unscrupulous in- 


sum- 


follows: 


dividual or lawyer can win success by means of 
reprehensible methods against a single society, 
then like methods may be employed and like re- 
sults follow in attacks upon other societies.” 
The committee then asked that the subject mat- 
ter, in all its aspects, be referred to the execu- 
tive committee, with full power to act, not only 
upon the specific case herein reported upon, but 
in any other case, against any constituent so- 
ciety of the congress wherein like submarine 
methods of ruthlessness are employed. 
* * * * 

That portion of the president's address which 
referred to certain actions of Superintendent 
Phillips of New York, N. Y., 
n connection with “whole family insurance,” 
Seemed to threaten trouble on the first day 
of the congress, as an effort was made 
tO expunge it. The _ facts 
that a society licensed in New York asked 
if it would be permitted to write “whole family 
insurance’? in that State if its governing body 
decided to take up that plan. To this the Super- 
intends replied, first, that the insurance law 
of New York does not authorize the transaction 


of Insurance 


appear to be 
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of such business; and, second, that the long- 
established policy of the Department governing 
foreign corporations was that where such cor- 
poration possesses charter powers not recog- 
nized by the law of New York, it would not 
have favorable consideration given its applica- 
tion, unless it should agree that it would not, at 
any point, exercise any such excess powers. 
Consequently, if the society in question elected 
to write ‘‘whole family insurance 
would be revoked in New York. 


in any State, 
its license 
President Boak termed this a most autocratic 
position for the Commissioner to assume; and 
apparently the congress agreed with him, for, 
in spite of the early manifestations of opposi- 
tion, the committee on _ resolutions recom- 
mended that the congress declare its opposition 
to the construction of the law and is unalter- 
ably opposed to the principle of autocracy as- 


serted therein. This was adopted and the mat- 
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ter referred to the executive committee to take 
action to secure a reversal of the decision. In 
this connection it may be stated that the whole 
family protection bill was adopted in twenty 
States last 


States in which whole family or juvenile protec- 


winter, making in all seventeen 
tion is now authorized. 
ae i 

War and its effects occupied a large portion of 
Mr. Boak’'s address, and he gave some inter- 
esting facts collected from the societies de- 
tailing their action in connection with the war 
hazard as it affects their membership. As an 
instance of the wide variation in the practice 
ef the societies regarding extra charge for the 
war hazard it may be noted that out of fifty- 
one societies reporting thirty-six require no 
extra payment, while the others vary from fifty 
cents per annum on all members alike, to as 
high as $87.50 per $1000 insured on members go- 
ing to the war. Mr. Boak also reported on the 
action of the committee which assisted in pre- 
paring the plan for war risk insurance by the 
yovernment and stated that the committee, of 
which he was a member, favored the bill, with 
the exception of the optional insurance clause, 
which it recommended be eliminated and $100 
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paid in case of death during service or within 
five years from date of discharge. The con- 
gress, however, took another view and argued 
that $5000 insurance be given outright in addi- 
tion to the optional feature. This suggestion 
was later on crystallized by the committee on 
resolutions when they recommended the follow- 
ing: That the Government grant each person 
in the military and naval service not to exceed 
$5000 of insurance, the amount depending upon 
the length of time and the character and hazard 
of the service against death and total perma- 
nent disability, which insurance shall continue 
throughout life and the entire cost of which 
shall be borne by the Government. All other 
provisions of the bill were approved, with a rec- 
ommendation that, to avoid the possibility of 
speculation in the optional insurance feature, 
made in the bill by 


suitable provision be 


amendment. 
* * 

In one part of the address he warned fraternad 
societies against any approach to commercial- 
The president felt that in- 
surance company plans should not be merged 


ism or speculation. 


into the societies’ plan, and stated that legiti- 
mate competition of the two forms of protection 
will develop a higher standard of service and ef- 
ficiency than if any one system or plan had the 
field entirely to itself. 

* *£ *€ & 

One of the most interesting of the reports 
read to the congress was that on the state of 
the orders and statistics, presented by D. P. 
Markey, head of the Maccabees of Detroit. Mr. 
Markey is a vigorous speaker and one of the 
leaders among that section of the fraternalists 
which believes in providing for the future. He 
claimed that 1916, in point of new business, was 
the greatest in the history of the fraternal bene- 
ficiary movement. His figures showed that 
1,087,508 new members were admitted and that 
the net gain in membership was 322,066. Bene- 


fits paid amounted to $109,510,198, and the 


amount in force was $9,601,722,256. 
the death rate, which was 10.44 for the year, 


there was quite a perceptible increase for the 


Concerning 


year—another indication that, even though these 
societies are growing rapidly in membership, 
they are also growing older in years and mor- 
tality’s toll is becoming heavier. Further on 
the report shows that the actual deaths for 1916 
were 62,575 where 60,787 were expected—or a 
ratio of actual to expected of 102.93 by the Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress. 
* ~ * * 

Speaking of occupational hazard, the report 
points out that an adequate rate should be an 
equitable rate. If it is unjust to fix the same 
because the 


rates for men at ages 21 and 33, 
whole life monthly rate at age 21 is 93 cents, 
and at age 33 it is $1.35, it is equally unfair to 
give the men at age 21, who are engaged in the 
occupations of actor, cook, emery-wheel work- 
ers, deep-sea fishermen, blast-furnace men, 
laborers in lumber mills, pottery workers, em- 
ployees in railroad yards and many others, 
where the mortality rate is 150 per cent of 
standard, the same rate as another man of same 
age who is engaged in any occupation where the 
mortality is not above the standard or normal. 


e ¢ 2s 


A special committee on social and other 
forms of State insurance presented a lengthy re- 
port through T. F. McFaden of Richmond, Va., 
detailing the rise and progress of various social 


insurance plans abroad and in this country, the 
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general conclusion of which was that such plans 
have proved unworkable, have led to malinger- 
ing, have tended more and more to pauperize 
the population and have resulted in heavy loss 
to the State, which had to be made up by taxa- 
tion. This report was supplemented later in 
a paper presented by William Gale Curtis, presi- 
dent the Insurance Economic Society of America, 
Detroit, on Social Insurance, showing the extent 
to which compulsory health insurance would 
affect fraternal societies. 
re + 

Mr. Curtis in his paper pointed out that fra- 
ternalism is on trial charged with the high 
crime of inefficiency. It is to be apprehended 
on the ground that it does not and cannot serve 
its members adequately and the proposed sub- 
stitute is social insurance. He then analyzed 
the bill for compulsory health insurance in de- 
tail. He closed with a suggestion that the con- 
gress create a section of health conservation 
which would prove a benefit to humanity through 
a possible saving of $500,000,000 annual wage loss, 
the elimination of suffering and misery, the es- 
tablishment of better physical standards and 
fraternal self-preservation. The congress took 
action on this subject by passing resolutions 
empowering the executive committee to create 
a National Health Conservation Commission for 
the purpose of engaging in a campaign to elim- 
inate the economic waste, due to illness and 
other forms of disability arising from preventa- 
ble causes. 

* oe * &* 

John Sullivan, of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, has been a persistent, consistent and 
insistent opponent of the system of group in- 
surance introduced a few years ago. He made 
an address upon this subject, from which are 
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culled a few gems of thought and flowers of 
oratory: 

Group insurance continues to be a menace to 
the welfare of the fraternal society system. Un- 
til the past few years legal reserve companies 
have maintained in degree the entente of hold- 
ing to their own field. 

Its value to a company, acting as it does, as 
carrying the recommendation and endorsement of 
the employing firm, so to enable the securing of 
individual risks of full standard, is apparently 
being found to be worth its cost so as to make 
the continuing of effort desirable. 

The purloining of a lodge, a large percentage 
of whose members are, perchance, a score of 
years removed from medical examination, 
argues intolerableness in principle, 

A lodge having members of, perchance, a score 
of different occupations, hazard and _ sanitary 
conditions, spells indefensibility. 

For years the companies, insurance depart- 
ments and the insurance world have extolled ex- 
perience tables, actuary tabulations as neces- 
sary measurements of solvency. We have 
hearkened thereto. Yet with the fraternals im- 
pelled, compelled and forced into maelstroms of 
discussion and action breeding insurgents and 
malcontents, we now find out erstwhile conser- 
vative, alleged sane and prudent legal reserve 
friends going to legislatures asking to be al- 
lowed to do business on less than the usual 
rates, not even stipulating at how much less. 

Whatever small percentage of humanitarian- 
ism may be involved therein, such is un-Ameri- 
can, is paternalism pure and simple, is a species 
of serfdom upon the employees. 

Serfdom through fraternalism takes the red 
out of the bars of the Stars and Stripes. 


Anyway, the congress again emphasized its op- 
position to group insurance and directed that 
the executive committee consider the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five to have legislation 
enacted forbidding the writing of this class of 
insurance. 

K * * * 
Election of officers resulted in the choice of 


the following: President, R. H. Gerard, Su- 





Thursday 


preme Chief Tribe of Ben Hur, Crawfordsville, 
Ind.; vice-president, A. C. McLean, Protected 
Home Circle, Sharon, Pa.; secretary, W, E. 
Fritsch, Locomotive Engineers, Cleveland, 0% 


A. E. King, Brotherhood Railway Trainmen 


Cleveland, Ohio. The executive committee con- 
sists of I. I. Polk, Hill Montague, J. M. Kirk. 
patrick, John J. Hynes, Henri Roy and Geo, P. 
Kirby. Dr. Gerard, the new president, is a com- 
paratively young man, but has served the con- 
gress well for some years past. 

* * * * 

There were no social features or special enter- 
tainments arranged for the delegates, but there 
Was a very interesting memorial service held 
on Wednesday afternoon. Violin and vocal golus 
held the audience spellbound, while a most ip- 
spiring oration was given by Wilbur H. Powers 
of Boston, a past president of the congress, 


New Division Office of Retail Credit Co. 

The Retail Credit Company of Atlanta, Ga., is 
opening a division office in Oklahoma City, un- 
der the management of George L. Wright, to 
cover the State of Oklahoma. Mr. Wright is a 
native of New Jersey and a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania Military College. He moved to Atlanta, 
Ga., in 1914, and soon after became connected 
with the Retail Credit Company there. He was 
transferred to Oklahoma City as local inspec- 
tor something over a year ago, where he has 
become established in local and business circles. 

The rapid development of Oklahoma has made 
the inspection of risks more or less difficult, as 
compared with some other sections. The divi- 
sion office in Oklahoma City is put there for the 
purpose of meeting local conditions and 
promises better service for the companies who 
are using the retail credit system in that State. 
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“AN AMERICAN COMPANY”’ 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 
Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 


ment of double the face of the policy in case of death as a result 


“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


For Direct Agency Connection 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 
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PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of “Efficiency,” “*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
, account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
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INCOME INSURANCE 





ITS EVOLUTION, ITS PROGRESS AND ITS MERITS 


Origin of Income Policies and the Development of Present Forms—How and When Income Insurance 
Should Be Employed—Influence of Annuity Forms on Individual Life 


By Tueopore J. VENN 


Author of “Life Insurance Catechism,” “Why and How Business Insurance Benefits Its 
Jsers,” Etc. 


[Copyright 1917 by The Spectator Company, New York] 


[Concluded from August 16, 1917] 
Wise Provision For O_p AGE 

The man who secures income insurance of 
the endowment variety will, in most instances, 
be making the best possible provision for his 
own needs during the autumn or evening of 
life in addition to safeguarding h's family dur- 
ing the intervening years. The old age protec- 
tion feature which is incorporated in every 
legal reserve policy of a permanent nature is 
one of the important factors that never should 
be overlooked by any one contemplating the 
purchase of life insurance, and, as it figures to 
a greater degree in endowment contracts than 
in most other forms of insurance, the endow 
ment policy has a strong appeal to those with- 
out children or direct family obligations, and 
whose principal concern is connected with 
proper provision for their advancing years. 
And concern for old age is fully justified when 
we awake to the realization that statistics show 
that more than seventy-five per cent of all 
those who pass their sixty-fifth year are in a 
more or less dependent position themselves. 
With each addeyl year the percentage increases. 
until at the age of seventy-five we tind it about 
eighty-five. In view of these facts any man, 
marricd or single, who does not give due con- 
sideration to old age provision is leaning upon 
a reed 

When a man takes out endowment income 
insurance he simply purchases an annuity cer- 
tain on the instalment plan. But he also does 
more than that. He procures a contract which 
guarantees that the annuity shall go into im- 
mediate effect and be payable to any beneficiary 
he may name should it so happen that death 
were to overtake him before his policy had 
reached that state of maturity where he him- 
self would be the beneficiary. But the proba- 
bilities, even if he be forty-five years old at 
the time the insurance is issued, are that he 
will live not only until the annuity begins but 
continue to draw it for eleven years thereafter, 
the unpaid balance descending to his heirs or 


heneficiaries upon his death. ‘This is figured 


| This masterly brochure on the subject of Income Insurance will be found valuable as 


Policies 
may be secured for ten, fifteen or twenty-year 


on a twenty-year endowment basis. 


terms, and the policyholder’s age at entrance 
should govern the duration both of the pre- 
mium payment and the income periods. The 
probabilities on a twenty-year endowment 
taken at the age of thirty, one in which the 
annual income shall continue for twenty years, 
would be about as follows: The insured would 
have more than five chances to one of outliving 
the first twenty-year, or premium-paying, pe- 
riod, and if he were in good health at that time 
he would have more than an even chance of 
surviving beyond the twenty-year income-pay- 
ing term. In other words, if he had no other 
means of support he might still become a de- 
pendent. 

We have many instances of men who were 
fairly well to do in middle life, and yet came 
to want in their declining years through un- 
wise speculation or other follies. When pro- 
vision is made through the endowment income 
policy the insured secures himself against his 
weaker moments. 


SURRENDER VALUES A CONSTANT PROTECTION 

But a man need not necessarily take out en- 
dowment insurance in order to obtain old age 
protection. He will also secure this in a whole- 
life income policy, though in a smaller degree. 
The reserve element which is included in the 
annual premium charge is constantly increas- 
ing with the passing years and is placed to the 
individual credit of each contract. After the 
policy has been in force a sufficient length of 
time to entitle it to this reserve, the period dif- 
fering slightly in the various companies, the in- 
sured may utilize it in such manner as the 
changing conditions of life would indicate to 
be the wisest course. The reserve is generally 
known to laymen as the loan or surrender 
value, and is also frequently referred to as the 
reinsurance fund. In plain words, it, is the 
gradually increasing cash equity which the 
policyholder acquires in every permanent form 
of legal reserve insurance as the years roll by, 





and which he may draw if need therefor exists 
and further insurance is deemed unnecessary. 
He may also borrow an equivalent amount 
thereon to meet premium payments or for any 
other purpose and still continue the insurance. 
There are also provisions for the granting of 
paid-up and extended insurance in such 
amounts or for such periods of time as the 
While these 


surrender values are provided for in all per- 


surrender values will purchase. 


manent old-line insurance contracts, no pru- 
dent man will sacrifice his protection unless 
necessity compels him to do so, especially when 
proper consideration of his family and even 
his own future requirements render its con- 
tinuance imperative. 

“Man proposes, but God disposes.” In no 
other field of human endeavor do we find a 
more frequent exemplification of this than in 
life insurance. The younger often die first, 
and the dutiful father, whose first thought 
always has been to make proper provision for 
his family, may tind himself bereft of those 
near and dear to him when he reaches middle 
life or old age. In such instances as this men 
discover that their disregard of self was the 
wisest step they ever took to secure their own 
future. Cases are not rare in which men have 
been enabled to spend their declining years in 
comfort on the reserves they built up in 
thoughtful consideration of the probable needs 
of others. 


Provision Beyonp IMMEDIATE FAMILY 


There is frequently a desire on the part of 
the insurance prospect to name as beneficiary 
some one who, though a descendant or a col- 
lateral relative, is not a member of his imme- 
diate family or household. For instance, a 
grandchild, a niece, or a favorite nephew may 
possess talent of unusual degree along certain 
lines, and the purpose is to provide continuing 
opportunity for its proper cultivation and ex- 
pansion. If the prospect has hitherto con- 
tributed toward the education or support of 
such intended beneficiary, or even if it has been 
his announced intention to do so, provided he 
continues to live, that would constitute an in- 
surable interest and would be recognized as 
such by practically all insurance companies. 

Sometimes it happens that a man wishes to 
continue his contributions to charitable organ- 
izations or other institutions for a certain pe- 
riod after his death. Frequently it is a church 


ry a mission which he thus desires to remem- 
ber. If the prospect has been a contributor to 
the institution sufficiently long to cause it to 
look to him for continuing support, that would 


an authoritative text for new agents as well 


as enlightening to prospects. Company managers and general agents desiring this article in booklet form should communicate with The 


Spectator Company.] 





be considered an insurable interest by a great 
majority of even the most conservative com- 
panies. Such cases are usually submitted to 
the companies for special action, but in nearly 
all instances the decision is favorable. 


ADMINISTRATION Freres AND Most lYorMs 
oF TAXATION 


SAVES 


Another consideration in favor of income 
insurance as the most effective method of dis- 
posing of an estate is that there are absolutely 
no court fees or administration charges con- 
nected therewith, and that owing to the man- 
ner of distribution it will be exempt in most 
instances from the various forms of taxation 


to which estates otherwise bequeathed are 
subject. 

It is this fact, especially in relation to the 
that 


number of wealthy men to decide upon income 


inheritance tax, recently has caused a 


insurance as the best and most economical 


means of making bequests to the various in- 
stitutions, charitable and otherwise, they de- 
sired to remember. 

ro Have ExormMous GrowtTH 


DESTINED 
This latest adaptation of the principles oi 
modern life insurance which visualizes the pro- 
father with 


tecting hand of the husband and 


each recurrent payment is destined to have 


an enormous growth as*ats merits become 


better understood by the public. So great has 
been its progress during recent years that some 
of its most enthusiastic advocates claim more 
written 
in the future will be on the income plan. This 
of possibilities, 


than three-quarters of the insuranc« 


is hardly within the range 
though it is not all improbable that eventually 
half of the life insurance carried will be of the 
income variety—in volume if not in number of 
policies. Its manifold advantages are such as 


; 
yi 


to call for serious consideration on the part 


who contemplates the 


insurance—yes, the writer will 


every man of family 


purchase of life 
as to say that in many instances 


even go so far 


the man who can afford to carry a fair amount 
if insurance may be guilty of a grave mistake 
if he 


ance over any other form of life protection 


does not give preference to income insur- 


TEMPORARY INSURANCE Not ApVISABLI 


Income insurance also may be secured in the 
form of temporary or term policies, but thesc 
never are advisable unless a man’s financial 
situation is such that he cannot carry a suffi- 
cient amount of permanent insurance properly 
Except in a com- 


to protect his ce pende nts. | 
paratively few instances temporary insurance 
always proves more costly in the end, conse- 


quently the man who is forced to adopt it as a 
temporary expedient always should aim to sup- 
plant it with some permanent form of protec- 
circumstances will permit. In 


tion as soon as 


term insurance the rate advances at each re- 


newal period, and if the insured should over- 
look certain prescribed limits there always 1s 
danger that the question of further insurability 
may arise 

Most men are inclined to view the future too 
ptimistically. Young 


period twent vears 


en, especially, are apt 


ahead in 


to picture a 
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golden hues which, except in rare instances, 
never materialize. The writer regrets the ne- 
cessity of having to cast this shadow over 
many a rosy dream, but candor and regard for 
statistics make it obligatory. The average 
young man will find after a lapse of twenty 
years that, although his condition may have 
improved materially, his responsibilities and 
his expenses have kept pace with his advance, 
and that the need of insurance has increased 
rather than diminished. In most instances the 
necessity of carrying insurance for family pro- 
tection continues until the father is well past 
sixty, and then it is still imperative that he 
should hold it for old age provision. 

When a man arrives at the age of sixty-live 
in good health he still has a life expectancy of 
Should 


he then reach the seventy-sixth milestone in 


more than eleven years before him. 


good physical condition the probabilities are 
that he would continue to live more than five 
vears longer. And thus he might continue to 
survive until high in the eighties or nineties. 
Consequently, when all the probabilities are 
given proper reflection the conclusion must be 
reached that for the dual purpose of family 
and old age protection the whole life policy, 
or any form of limited payment contract which 
embodies its principle, stands without a peer. 
Next to be favored are those forms of endow- 
ment insurance which do not mature until the 
policvholder reaches an advanced age. These 


permanent forms of insurance, through their 


surrender and loan values, provide against 
want at any time of life, and it is only through 
them that the full measure of old age protec- 
tion may he secured. 


THe ENpb 


Provident Insurance Company 


The Provident Insurance Company of Bis- 
marck, N. D., wrote its first policy on June 1, 
1916. By August 1, 1917, the 


$3,001.630 paid-for insurance in force. A cam- 


company had 


paign is now under way with the object of 


having $4,500,000 insurance in force by the close 
Although the company at 


of the current year. 


present operates only in North Dakota, it has 
received its license from the South Dakota In- 


surance Department, and will shortly begin 


writing business in that State. W. C. Taylor is 
president of the company; H. H. Steele, vice- 
Conklin, 
Beach, assistant secretary and actuary; W. H. 
Fitch, 
chiefly 


president: F. L. secretary; H. B. 


Bodenstab, medical director, and N. B. 
director of agencies. The directors are 
capitalists and professional men residing in Bis- 
marek and neighboring cities. 


6090 German Students Are Killed in Battle 


\ Copenhagen dispatch to a recent issue of 


the New York Tribune says: 

Of a total of 42,000 German university stu- 
dents called to the colors up to the conclusion 
of the last fall and winter semester 6000 have 
been reported as killed, according to advices re- 
ceived here from Berlin. Berlin university was 
represented in Germany's fighting ranks by 
men, of whom 500 are dead. Bonn Uni- 
versity supplied 3647, of whom 364 were killed 
The figures for some other universities follow: 
Heidelberg, 1649 called up, 250 killed; Munich 
5255 called up, 10 per cent killed; Leipzig, 3700 
called up. 664 killed. 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters} 


In ancient mythology Argus had a hundred 
eyes, and never went to sleep with more than 
two at a time. Argus was comimanded to 
watch lo, who was disguised as a heifer, but 


who was really Jupiter’s mistress. Juno, the 


wife of Jupiter, was suspicious of this heifer 


and so ordered Argus to watch her. Jupiter 
anxious to release Lo from the heifer disguise 


begged of Mercury to dispatch Argus. Mer- 
cury put on his winged slippers, took his sleep- 
producing wand and, when he came to where 
\rgus was, proceeded to disguise himself as q 
shepherd and to play sweet music on his Pan- 
dean pipes. Argus was charmed, and some of 
his eyes fell asleep—but not all of them, So 
Mercury sat down and began to tell stories to 
Argus. He played on his pipes and told story 


after story, until finally all of 


dred closed. 


Argus’ hun- 
eyes were 


As his head nodded 
forward Mercury with one stroke cut his neck 
head fell forward 

Argus! But 


through, and_ his on the 


Juno. took 
\reus’ hundred eyes and put them on the tai! 


of her peacock as ornaments, where they re- 


rocks. QO, hapless 


main until this day. 
O, just a little lesson. No matter how many 


eyes the solicitor has—one, two or a hundred 

he must never allow himself to be put to 
sleep while talking to his prospect. Some of 
them have a way of telling a story like Mer- 
cury, Just when brought to the signing point, 
and so close the eyes of the agent to the thing 
he is after. Let him sing and tell stories but 
don't head.” Hold him to the 


issue calmly but tenaciously. Time is not to 


“lose VOuUr 


the signature is the goal. And 
for the 


he considered 
eves A 


voing on all around him. 


hundred is none too many 


“He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a 


\ certain Good Book says this: 


city.” A life agent once said to me, “That 
fellow (referring to one who said something 
mean about insurance ) made me so mad I 
vave him the devil. [Te knows what 1 think 
of him—and T made it emphatic, too.” Blew 
up! Mad clear through—face red—blood 


took him twenty-four hours to 
Couldn't talk rationally with any- 
And he never insured the 
not. te was not 


pressure 280 
get over it. 
one else all day. 
man, either—of course 
‘better than the mighty.” 

If the chap who signed the application gave 
you a check when he did, you won't have any 
trouble getting him to the doctor. T should 
say not! And when the policy comes you can 
take along an amendment to double it, and a 
thirty-day note for the premium, and  pos- 
sibly he will sign both, since he hasn't got fo 
he examined again 


R. O. ‘PIciLos. 
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Arkansas General Agents Association 

The Arkansas general agents of life insur 
ance companies doing business in Arkansas has 
effected the permanent organization of an 
Arkansas general agents’ association. The 
mecting Was held at Little Rock following the 
monthly dinner of the Little Rock Life Under 
writers Association. The General Agents Asso 
ejation will be separate and apart from organi 
zations belonging to the National Life Under- 
writers Association. The purpose of the new 
organization is to give constant attention to 


executive matiers in connection with company 
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and general agency executive control in 
Arkansas. 

The new organization clected Thomas T. 
Myers president and Darwin Ahrens as secre 
tary. At a previous and informal meeting of 


the General Agents Association, Sid B. Redding, 


Thomas T. Myers, C. G. Price, A. FE. Lee ane 
H. H. Conley were appointed members of the 
committee present to Arkansas agency man- 
agers and general agents for their signature an 
agreement looking to the abolishment of the 
rebate practice in Arkansas. For some days 


the committee was at work and called upon all 
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agency executives who could be reached in this 


Way. 
Chairman Redding presented the report of 
the committee, which was adopted and, at its re- 
quest, the committee was discharged from 
further service. A new committee will be ap 
pointed to work out other details, and later it 


is intended to supplement the work of the Gen 


eral Agents Association against rebating by 
having the plan approved associations of life 
underwriters organized in Arkansas and by se- 
curing the passage of an anti-rebate law in the 


next session of the Arkansas General Assembly 
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United Life and Accident Agents Meet 


The first annual meeting of the White Moun- 
tain Club, United 
Life and Accident of Coneord who have written 
and paid for $100,000 each of personal business 
from August 1, 1916. to August 1, 1917, closed 
The club was composed of ten men 


composed of agents of the 


August 25. 
who qualified from various States and who paid 
for practically $1,250,000 during the twelve 
months mentioned. ; 

The agents arrived at the home office on Mon- 
day, August 20, when a get-together meeting 
was held at the home office and important mat- 
Tuesday morn- 
office 
wel- 


ters were taken up in earnest. 
home 
promptly at 9% o'clock heartily 
comed in a few words by President S. W. Jame- 
Mr. Jameson told briefly of his experience 


ing the men assembled at the 


and were 


son. 
in the company and its 
rapid growth since its beginning. L. C. Cole, 
president of the club, happily responded to the 


organization of the 


welcome extended them. 

One of the instructive 
talks of the morning was given by Judge James 
W. Remick, on ‘‘Policy No. 1,”’ he being the first 
policyholder in this While ‘‘Policy 
No. 1’ was the subject assigned to the Judge, he 
treated, in his own happy style, other phases of 


most and inspiring 


company. 


the great subject of life insurance. 

Various departmental subjects were taken up 
in order by the heads of the different depart- 
ments, and a free rein given to the men for 
discussion. 

A banquet was given the men at the Snow 
Shoe Club, at which Clarence E. Carr, chairman 
of the board of directors, acted as toastmaster. 
Everyone present felt it a great honor to have 
as a guest the Governor of the State of New 


Hampshire, Henry W. Keyes, who made a brief 
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but most instructive and welcome 
gathering. Other made by 
Vice-President and General Counsel of the 
Company Allen Hollis, President S. W. Jame- 
son, Treasurer John B. Jameson, Medical Di- 
rector Dr. R. J. Garves, Brodin and 
Cashier J. F. Kirk. 

Splendid talks were made by men composing 
the club, being led by L. C. Cole, president of 


talk to the 


addresses were 


Actuary 


the club, and- followed by Wilson M. Hardy, 
John Baldwin, L. B. Shearin, Robert E. Laite 
and others. Wednesday and Thursday were 


spent in an automobile tour of the White Moun- 
tains. Friday was taken up with detail matters 
of the various agents and agencies. 

The fathered this club and 
worked its entertainment and 
success is the second vice-president and super- 
H. Burns. 
of directors, the officers and the 


gentleman who 


incessantly for 


intendent of agencies, R. 

The board 
home office force lent every co-operation to- 
wards making the meeting pleasant and profit- 
able. 


‘ 

Opinion on Reinstatement 

Thomas F. Mur- 
an opinion to H. O. 
ruled 
considering the reinstatement of a 
lapsed policy that had been free from reserva- 
tion as to military and naval service, the term 
’ should be confined 
The assistant Attorney- 
General holds that occupation affects only the 
desirability of a risk from the insurance stand- 
point. His ruling follows: 

The failure of the insured to pay premiums 
when due does not work a forfeiture of the 
policy, but causes what is termed a “lapse,’’ and 
an insured applying for a revival does not stand 


Assistant 
phine of 
Fishback, 


Attorney-General 
Washington, in 
Insurance Commissioner, has 


that in 


“evidence of insurability’ 


to physical condition. 





Thursday 


in the same position as a new applicant, but 


has a contract right to a revival upon the 
specified conditions. (Leonard vs. Prudential] 
Insurance Company, 128 Wis. 348, 107 N. Ww. 
646.) ’ 


During the period of the “‘lapse’’ the insured 
has inchoate insurance which he may at any 
time ripen or revive by performance of the con- 
dition of his contract (Prudential Insurance 
Company vs. Union Trust Company, 105 N. RB. 
(Ind.) 505). The particular question here in- 
volved is: Has he insured in his application 
for reinstatement the right to rely on the same 
“evidence of insurability’’ that he had given in 
his original application or upon the basis of the 
original contract? 

If the original policy had excepted the risks 
incident to warfare and the insured had become 
a soldier, he would lack the quality of “insur- 
ability” upon his application for reinstatement; 
but in the original policy ‘“insurability” was 
confined to physical condition and, of course, 
insurable interest. 

Webster defines ‘‘insurability” as ‘‘capable of 
being insured” or ‘an insurable condition.” 
The only conditions that destroy insurability 
are lack of insurable interest and lack of a pre- 
scribed state of health. Occupation only 
affects the desirability of the risk from the in- 
surance standpoint, and a consequent increase 
of the premium. 

In the case of Sussex vs. AStna Life Insurance 
Company, 388 Ontario Law Report 365, decided 
January 9, 1517, the term “‘insurability’’ is con- 
strued to be limited to an insurable interest 
and good health. In this case the court also 
follows the general rule that in insurance poli- 
cies the language used is to be taken most 
strongly against the insurer. (Algoe vs. Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 91 Wash., 325.) 

We are of the opinion that the clause above 
referred to and the term ‘‘evidence of insura- 
bility’’ should be confined to physical condition. 


J. Ee Murphy of Omaha has been elected presi- 
dent of the $100,000 Club of the Guaranty Life of 
Williams of Des 
Meiburg of Davenport, sec- 


Davenport, Ja. with Hf. Moines, 
vice-president, and W. F, 


retary and treasurer. 











Established 1860 


helped to make 


ficiaries. 


insured. 


of an ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


Address 


“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 


ment of double the face of the policy in case of death as a result 


“‘A4 Growing Company for Growing Men’’ 


For Direct Agency Connection 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





account. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘Efficiency,’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn't one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 


For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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RECROSSING THE STYX* 


An Important Letter to a Busy Business 
Man 


By CHARLOTTE A. STEIN 
Mr. X. WYE, 
1000 Enn loupe Bldg., Chicago. 
DEAR SIR:—Let’s pretend—just like 
you used to when you were a little tad 
playing Pirates or Circus or War with 


_Skin-nay and the rest of that small 


band of bare-legged, young savages in 
the big world of make-believe out in 
your back yard. 

Let’s pretend—no, dcn’t drop this 
into your waste-paper basket, yet. I’m 
not forgetting you’re a busy business 
man and this isn’t going to be “A 
Child’s Garden of Verses’’ imitated in 
prose. Let’s pretend—something en- 
tirely serious and grown-up. 

Let’s pretend that the inevitable liap- 
pened to you to-night. Jo you—to- 
night. We'll supose that you received 
your passports to the Silent Country 
and that forty-eight hours later you 


’ 


have been “laid away.’’ Next thing 
you know you are together with other 
shades in a boat which is slipping silently 
through the somber waters of a slow- 
moving stream. The grey boatman is 
Charon; the sable stream, the Styx. 

Once more let’s pretend. It’s a year 
or so later. Grim old Charon, in a 
facetious mood, offers to take you back 
with him on his nightly trip to the brink 
of the Upper World. “On the q t, 
of course. The joke’s on Pluto. Will 
you come?” Will you? In spite of 
your two score years and a little plus 
you leap into the boat with the agility 
of a varsity track athlete. 

And so it happens that you, a shade, 
are hurrying along a downtown street at 
nine o’clock on a night late in March, 
with just three hours of liberty, while 
Charon collects his passengers for the 
return trip. 

You dash up the stairs of an “I,” 
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Station, on to the platform and into a 
car that will carry you Home. 

At 11:50 you’re hurrying back again— 
doing some tall hustling, too, to keep 
your faith with Charon. 


As THE SHADOW SEES 

How did you spend that hour at your 
own fireside—seeing but unseen, hearing 
but unheard? Oh! but that was a heart- 
warming hour; the satisfaction of it; the 
joy; the blissful, blessed memory of it! 

There were no changes in the cozy 
little North Shore home. 
being and good-cheer dwelt there. 

You saw them all; Belle, with more 
gray in her hair and sadness lurking 
deep in her eyes, but with the same 
serenity, the reposeful charm, and the 


Peace, well- 


sweet tenderness that sorrow had but 
enhanced; and the children—that big 
boy, and that not-quite-so-big girl— 
taller, both of them, both glowing with 
health and radiant with the joy of 
youth. ‘Their earnest, vivid faces told 
you much, and from their usual nightly 
pow-wow around the grate-fire—that 
traditional little half-hour of chat be- 
tween books and bed—you gathered the 
rest. 

Both getting along well in their classes. 
Two years more at the U. for Marion— 
only three more months for Ben and then 
it would be Ben. B. S. He had made 
Sigma Xi! Bully for him! and that 
position with Harkness & Co. that he 
had had his eye on for so long was already 
promised him. 

Both brimming with hopes and plans 
for the future. Underneath it all you 
discerned something deeper, stronger 
than mere young ambition. What was 
it? you wondered. 


How THE LivinG Livep 


For them and mother to go right on 
enjoying their own-home comforts; to 
finish at the U.; to follow their hearts’ 
desires (this from Marion); to be able, 
by just being a wee bit careful, to live 
exactly as they had been—d’you think 
they didn’t realize how tremendous 


much that meant to them? D’you 
think they didn’t appreciate how un- 
selfish, how magnificent it was of Dad 
to have arranged things so securely for 
them all, by means of that Income Con- 
tract? 

So that was it. 

Their eager, earnest voices no less 
than their words revealed it. That 
more potent spur that was urging them 
on—a desire to accomplish a tribute to’ 
Dad’s memory; to achieve something 
that would show what his love was able 
to inspire; to “ make it right for Daddy.”’ 

And a little later they had sprung a 
surprise on Belle. It was her birthday. 
There had been books and flowers in 
the morning. ‘But this,’’ Marion had 
explained adorably, sweet and wistful, 
“this is our gift to you, Mother dear, 
from Dad’’—and Ben had brought from 
the desk two flat packets in long, white 
envelopes. Insurance policies on both 
their lives, in Belle’s favor! Well, bless 
their hearts! 

Youtu's ENTHUSIASM 

They wanted to get an early start 
like Dad, Ben said—and you chuckled 
to yourself with paternal pride and satis- 
faction. Premiums saved out of their 
monthly allowances, he had continued, 
and had added playfully, chanting the 
words with affectionate mischief, “by 
being ‘a wee bit careful’ all along the 
line.”’ Their slogan, evidently—this 
‘‘a wee bit careful.’”’ Sounded just 
like Belle. 

Then to hear Ben talk, that life-agent 
might expect an annual repeat order 
from him for the next two decades or 
so. And Marion—how she did fairly 
bubble with enthusiasm!—thought life 
insurance the pleastantest and hopefulest 
thing she had ever heard of. The agent 
was so kind about explaining everything 
when they had gone to talk things over 
with him. And she had been telling 
all the girls about it and Betty Leigh of 
‘‘next-door’’ was applying for a policy 
this very week and several of the others 
were just burning to do the same thing. 





There was going to be a nice little bunch 
of business for “that agent” in this 
very neighborhood. 

And so the talk ran on. It was, 
‘‘dear old Dad,’’—and “ wonderful Dad- 
dy’’—and “‘wise’’ (Belle had added that 
softly), and while the hour sped away 
the cadence of their mingled voices fell 
upon your ear like warm caresses upon 
your cheek. 

At length Belle was left alone. With 
a heart full of yearning you watched her 
as she moved about the room, putting 
away her sewing and adjusting the screen 
before the still glowing fire. She switched 
off the lights and, standing in the shaft 
of strong moon-light that fell through. 
the window, lifted a leather-framed 
photograph—yours, yes —from the table. 
She was turned from you and you could 
not see her face as she gazed and gazed 
into your imaged eyes. 

Melodiously the tall clock on the hall 
stairway struck the hour. Nine, ten, 
eleven. With compassionate reluctance 
the last silver chime floated into the 
moon-flooded room. 

You slipped away—blessing that in- 
come contract, and the Company be- 
hind it, and the canny agent who wished 
it on you. Yes, bless them all! 


A Sticut Lapse oF MEmory 


What’s that, Mr. Wye—you don’t 
know Belle and and Ben? 
Stupid of me—ten thousand pardons. 
That’s so—you never signed an income 
contract, did you? I remember per- 
fectly that evening I called at your 
apartment. You were smoking a big 
black Havana while waiting for the taxi 
that was to take your wife and you toa 
downtown theater. So I had to make 
a quick getaway and there was nothing 
doing when I tried to make another 
appointment to tell you about an in- 
come contract; yet I remember your 
wife looked as if she’d like to hear about 
it, though she said nothing. 

Yes, I have you distinctly in mind 
now—and I don’t have to refer to my 
files. It’s Mary “and Ruth and Bobby 
Boy. 

Well, let’s take another look. 

It begins with the same downtown 
street, same place, same night, same hour. 
You are making for a North Clark Street 
car and are hurrying along, head down, 
keeping close to the buildings to make 
better time against the high wind, 


Marion 
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when you run slap-bang into a slender 
slip of a girl as she is leaving one of the 
buildings with a package of books and 
papers under her arm. 

But she doesn’t notice the collision, 
does she? Nor hear the astonished dis- 
pleasure in your ejaculated ‘“‘Ruth’’! 
She merely shivers, turns up her coat 
collar and hurries on. ‘What can Mary 
be thinking of, to allow Ruth down in 
the loop alone? And at this time of 
night!’’ You fume to yourself as you 
follow and board the car with her. 


REALIZING THE TRUTH 


You notice how she slips away down 
into her seat, leans her head against the 
window pane and closes her eyes wearily, 
and then you are startled at her changed 
appearance. How pitifully thin she 
is!—poor color, too—and decidedly shab- 
by. You are close enough now to see 
that the books 
note-books. 


are business manuals 
and You begin to com- 
prehend. 

At last your corner, and Ruth still 
nodding. You tap her 
her coat sleeve. She gives no heed. 
Ten minutes later she rouses herself 
with a tired little sigh, peers out of 
the window and leaves the car at the 
next crossing. 

She transfers to across-line. Amazed, 
you follow. Fifteen minutes’ ride west- 
ward and again she leaves the car. 

It is a humble, mean neighborhood. 
She turns a corner into a poorly lighted 
street; turns again into one not lighted 
at all and deserted. For an instant she 
hesitates as if nerving herself, then, like 
a frightened mouse, darts swiftly down 
the middle of the street. Another 
turn into a narrow court-way, up three 
flights of stairs at the rear of a building— 
at last Ruth is at home! 

Mary opens the door for her. But zs 
that Mary -hollow-cheeked, weary-eyed, 
a smile to make one sob? You enter 
with Ruth. There is nothing of the 
warmth and color, there are none of the 
solid comforts and luxuries of that 
sumptuous apartment of which you 
were so proud. ‘Two tiny rooms, chilly, 
bare, bleak—this is Home now. 


shoulder, pull 


THE REAL Home 
While Mary is preparing a cup of tea 
for Ruth, to ““warm her up before she 
goes to bed,”’ you follow your daughter 
as she takes off her coat and hat and 
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tiptoes into the next room to the dim 
corner where three year old Bobby is 
asleep in his crib. She stoops to breathe 
a kiss upon the small, chubby hand that 
lies outside the cover, then returns to 
the kitchen. 

Bobby Boy—how he has grown! 
Not quite so rosy as he should be, yet 
his plump cheeks and peaceful little 
smile are eloquent testimony of the love 
and self-sacrifice of mother and sister 
that have so far been successful in pro- 
viding for his baby needs. 

Minutes pass—no, hours, years! Your 
thoughts, as you stand and gaze at the 
snugly sleeping little cherub, are beyond 
the power of words to express. 

You steal back into the kitchen where 
Mary and Ruth sit talking while Ruth 
sips hot tea, and their words, spoken in 
low tones, confirm the indubitable, 
pitiless facts that have been burning 
themselves into your brain. As _ the 
soft-voiced, unconscious arraignment 
proceeds, self-conviction scorches your 
soul. 

They are making a plucky stand, 
these two, in the uneven fight with Cir- 
cumstance. It has been a year of trag- 
edy for them. Sorrow and heartache 
followed by upheaval and change, close- 
pressed by privation, hardships, actual 
physical want; long, grinding hours of 
unaccustomed work, meals that merit no 
grace, a future that holds no reassur- 
ance. Do you wonder that the shine is 
all gone out of Mary’s eyes and the 
lilt from Ruth’s voice? 


ActTuaL Cuitp LIFE 


Ruth is no longer a light-hearted high- 
school girl—but a ribbon-counter sales- 
girl by day, a business-college student by 
night. And what is this Mary is say- 
ing now? She has completed arrange- 
ments to-day to go to work in the fancy- 
goods section of a department store— 
the same store where Ruth measures off 
endless yards of silken color all day 
long. ‘And Bobby?’’—Ruth voices the 
troubled look that springs into her eyes. 
‘He will be well taken care of at the 
day nursery,’’ Mary answers—very 
firmly, to hide a quiver of the lips. 

You have visions of Mary as one of 
those numberless women you used to 
meet on the car, morning and evening— 
those dead-eyed, drab-colored women 
forced into business life in middle age, 
ignorant of the rules of the game they 
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are compelled to play; hopeless-looking 
women cheaply clothed, poorly nour- 
ished, all the pleasant bits of life, leisure, 
laughter, happy-heartedness crushed out 
of their existence; their plans, hopes 
ideals, even—bent and twisted in the 
shuffle and scramble of poverty and 
business; each one a victim of the crim- 
inal negligence of some man. 

You recall the mingled emotions they 
always aroused in you; of pity for their 
plight, of shame for your sex, of indig- 
nant annoyance because they obtruded 
themselves so insistently upon your 
consciousness, disturbing your peace of 
mind with a vague uneasiness which 
you would not allow yourself to inter- 
pret. 





PLACING THE RESPONSIBILITY 


To-morrow there will be a new re- 
cruit in the ranks of these pathetic, 
patient creatures—Mary, whom you had 
promised to love, to cherish and to 
protect; Mary, who, with her whole 
strength and affection, had loved you; 
who unquestioningly and utterly had 
trusted you. 

This was the trust you betrayed, this 
the love you deceived, and that most 
treacherously when you seemed to pro- 
vide most generously. Love and trust! 
Fate has made sport of them both and 
life for Mary is now a leaden, woeful 
burden. 

It is just eleven. Mary winds the 
alarm clock and turns off the light. In 
another moment the little kitchen is 
dark and empty. 

You still catch a word now and then 
from the other room, whispered low on 
account of sleeping Bobby. At last 
their voices cease. ‘They have gone to 
bed to forget for a few hours that they 
are alive. All is quiet. 

The black minutes are at an end? 
In that hour you have paid “glad life’s 
arrears’? No! ‘The silence speaks on 
in language more piercing than their 
articulate words. 

You go. 

A shade is powerless to correct mis- 
takes. 


ak * * * * * * * * 


You crumple into the vacant seat in 
the waiting boat, and as Charon pushes 
off a groan escapes you—the muffled 
cry of a soul in pain. 

Far off the sounds of the Living 
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World retreat into indistinguishable 
murmurs and die away. 
of your heart and brain clamor on and 


But the agonies 
will clamor with a score of voices 
through the silent centuries the story you 
have just heard, until the repeated words 
become footpaths for your thoughts 
through the eternal ages. Weary, cease- 
less toiling of your mind to change what 
is unchangeable, to plan what is use- 
less; driving impotent desire to do the 
thing you did not desire when you had 
the power to do; regrets, molten in the 
hottest furnace of your soul; deathless 
anguish, immortal pain—these, all born 
of that one short hour, will contrive 
for you 
of by Dante—that of the uninsured 
husband and father. 
Well, pardon, Mr. Wye. 
taste, I know—an emotional appeal to 
a business man. But don’t let this dis- 
concert you. We were just pretending. 
There is nothing like this in store for 


a circle of hell undreamed 


It’s in poor 


you. No, of course not. You will be 
spared the frightful ordeal of seeing 
your family’s hand-to-throat struggle 
for existence, of witnessing your personal 
contribution to the 
No such torture awaits you—for Charon 
never jests, never takes a passenger on 
an out-bound trip. 

Possibly you have given this a “‘once- 


world’s sorrow. 


over,”’ Mr. Wye. In another moment 
it will rest in your waste-paper basket 
Hold on a minute, please! Take one of 
the other sheets and let’s make a few 
lightning calculations on the back of 
it. Put down the amount of your total 
annual income; deduct your total per- 
sonal expenses. Got that? That’s v hat 
your family require per annum to live, 
isn’t it? Divide that by 12. That’s 
the amount of monthly income you're 
going to bind a life insurance ec ym- 
pany to pay Friend Wife twelve times a 
year, 
gone for good. 


beginning the moment you're 
Fold that sheet carefully now and slip 
it into your inside coat pocket—yes, 
that’s it—left side. I'll drop in to- 
morrow, and we can work out the details. 
Faithfully yours, 


[This forceful appeal for life insurance 
will be found valuable as canvassing ma- 
terial. It may be obtained in illustrated 
leaflet form. Companies, managers and 
general agents should address THE SPEC- 
TATOR for price schedules, etc.] 
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Years ago, my son, a life insurance agent 
was supposed to talk all the time. In fact, his 
much talk was a source of ridicule. He was 
laughed at, sneered at, and many times lost 
business because of his incessant talk. In a 
Way It was necessary then, but nowadays men 
and women are more interested—they ask 
questions and express their wishes, etc. The 
other day I heard another agent say about one 
of the best solicitors in the country, “He 
doesn’t say much, but what he says carries 
weight. He writes over $2,000,000 a year, and 
has for over years.” Gee! 
“Over $2,000,000 a 
Well, that boy uses his senses—all of 
them, and nothing escapes him. On the hypo- 
thesis that he has two eyes and only one 


twenty-five 
“Doeswt say much!” 
year !” 


tongue he sees twice as much as he mentions; 
but when he does “mention,” it goes home— 
sinks in—carries weight. Do you follow me? 
Here it is—talk less, say more. 

The devil once had an auction sale of all his 
tools. The one which looked the worst, which 
was chipped, nicked, scarred the most, brought 
the biggest price. The devil explained that 
this tool was more useful than all the others— 
in fact, he said, if one had this tool none of 
the others was needed. When asked its name, 
he replied “Discouragement,’ and added, “I 
can do more harm—break more hearts—wreck 
more lives—ruin more homes, and drive down 
to hell more men and women with this one 
tool than with all the rest. Don’t allow any 
fiend incarnate to use this tool on you, my 
young solicitor. 

I met him on the street. He looked like the 
“last run of shad.’ Clothes dirty and un- 
pressed—shoes unpolished—worst kind of an 
old slouch hat pulled down over his eyes—un- 
shaven—a cigarette pendant from his lower 
lip—linen soiled, etc. By Jinks! I wasn’t 
proud to be classed with him under “life in- 
surance agents.” I asked. 
“Rotten!” he replied, as he spat on the side- 
walk. I said nothing more, but I thought. 
No wonder! Our business in a great measure 


“How's business ?” 


takes on the character we ourselves exemplify. 
It pays to be clean and somewhat “chic” (may 
I say?). 

This column has urged field representatives 
Get in the 
“Trusteeship,” 


“Savings Bank Account,” are also good. You 


to talk “protection,” not insurance. 
habit of using the word. 
sell a “contract,” “bond,” “debenture” instead 
of a policy. Don’t talk cost or premium, but 
Much 
depends upon the proper use of terms. A man 
said to me recently, “Do you want to talk life 
insurance to me, sir?” I replied, “Far from 
it, my friend, I am here to recommend an in- 


say “cash deposit,” “savings account.” 


stitution for savings where you can put aside 
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a small sum each year and draw it out later 
on.” He was interested, and I sold him. If 
I had said “You bet!’’ he would have said, 
“Not interested, loaded now!” Cut out life 
insurance and cost—try it for sixty days. 

R. O. Ticivos. 


Florida as a Life Insurance Field 

The September issue of The Keystone, pub- 
lished by the Southern States Life of Atlanta, 
contains a summary of a paper by J. C. Luning, 
Insurance Commissioner of Florida, on ‘‘Florida 
as a Field for the Life Insurance Man,” read 
before the agency forces of the above com- 
pany recently. The summary, reproduced from 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Metropolis, is reinforced 
by a good picture of Mr. Luning. 

“Florida is a fertile field for the life insurance 
man,”’ says Mr. Luning, ‘‘and the energetic and 
wide-awake agent realizes it. The business is 
here. The live agent, with the right kind of a 
contract, can secure it.” 

Among other interesting things in the issue 
of The Keystone is a reminder that J. Kirk 
Jackson, recently called to be president of 
the Alabama Bankers, was formerly Insurance 
Commissioner of his State, and a discussion of 
the inheritance tax as a leverage for business, 
by Agency Secretary Robert F. Moore. A sketch 
of L. P. Hillyer, a director of the Atlanta Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, brings out that the popular 
Macon (Ga.) banker is a director of the South- 
ern States and interested in life insurance. 


““What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does” 

Reginald T. Naish, general manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, in London, says of ‘‘What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does,’’ by William Alexander: 

It seems to me you have surpassed all your 
previous efforts in bringing out a most enthrall- 
ing and helpful book on life insurance, which I 
should think would meet with a big response. 
It is far and away the most luminous account 
of life insurance that I have ever seen. 

John Schumacher, district manager of the 
Equitable at Salina, Kan., says of the same 
book: 


I have read your book ‘‘What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does,’’ and have gathered from 
it most of the material for a talk on insurance 
which I am to make before the Rotary Club of 
our city. Your primer gives the clearest and 
most comprehensive argument for insurance I 
have ever read. 


Death of Editor Huling 


Ansel H. Huling died at Alhambra, Cal., last 
week at the age of seventy-nine. He had been 
ailing from heart trouble when he left Des 
Moines in December, hoping to find relief in 
the West, but had been in Alhambra only five 
weeks when he was stricken so seriously as to 
be forced to take to his bed. Mr. Huling in his 
earlier years was a minister of the Gospel, 
but when about thirty years of age he entered 
the editorial field. He served with a Montreal 
insurance journal and subsequently edited pub- 
lications of the Union Central Life. From 1903 
to December, 1916, he was editor of the Under- 
writers Review of Des Moines, severing his con- 
nection with that publication when he removed 
to the West. 





—The address entitled ‘‘General Business and 
Financial Conditions,” delivered by Arthur E, Childs, 
president of the Columbian National Life of 
has been printed in leaflet form and distributed. 


Soston, 
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Preparations for Annual Convention of Life 
Underwriters Association Complete 

It is too early in the day to give, with any 
degree of accuracy, a list of the prominent life 
underwriters who will attend the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, but it is safe to say that 
the following will be on hand when the Execu- 
tive Council gathers on Tuesday morning the 
25th inst.: Charles Jerome Edwards, New 
York city, Equitable; Arthur F. Colwell, 
Fargo, N. D., Union Central; Edward A. 
Woods, Pittsburg, Equitable; J. Clay Murphy, 
Macon, Ga., Northwestern Mutual; Lawrence 
Priddy, New York city, New York Life; 
H. W. Schroeder, El Paso, Tex., Pacific 
Mutual; William F. Atkinson, New York city, 
Northwestern Mutual; Frank A. Buser, Phila- 
delphia; D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va., 
Fidelity Mutual; W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati, 
Home Life; J. P. Quarles, Charlotte, N. C., 
Equitable Life; Charles B. Rudd, Evansville, 
Ind., Germania Life; L. Brackett Bishop, 
Chicago, Massachusetts Mutual; J. N. Russell, 
Jr., Los Angeles, Pacific Mutual; J. Stanley 
Edwards, Denver, Col. 

It will be seen from the foregoing list that 
the backbone of the Old Guard will be present 
as usual. I refer particularly to E. A. Woods, 
C. Jerome Edwards, L. Brackett Bishop, J. N. 
Russell, Jr., and J. Stanley Edwards. These 
staunch champions, whose staunchness is only 
equaled by their enthusiasm, have always been 
identified in a conspicuous manner with life 
underwriters’ movements in this country. 

President J. N. Russell, Jr., will arrive Sun- 
day night, heading a delegation of about one 
hundred representatives of the Pacific Mutual. 
They are coming not only to attend the con- 
vention of the National Association, but also 
to attend the second annual convention of the 
3ig Tree Club, an organization exclusively 
made up of agents of the Pacific Mutual. This 
convention will be held at the Hotel Grune- 
wald on Monday and Tuesday, the 24th and 
25th inst. 

A very interesting programme has been pre- 
pared, and the occasion promises to be one of 
note in the annals of the Pacific Mutual and 
the Big Tree Club. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OPENING 

It is customary for the president of the local 
association to deliver the address of welcome 
to the delegates at the opening of the con- 
vention. Genial Jim Smithers (as he is known 
to his intimates) embodies in a magnetic per- 
sonality a full quota of the virtues which 
make up the sunny side of human nature, but, 
he claims that oratory is not among them, and 
has delegated to Eugene J. McGivney, general 
counsel of the Pan-American Life, the what to 
him will be a most pleasing duty of making 
the address of welcome. 

In his epitaph of Oliver Goldsmith, Dr. 
Johnson wrote “non tetigit quod non ornavit,” 
and the same may with truth be said of Eugene 
McGivney, only I shall say it now instead of 
waiting until he will have wrapped the drap- 
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ery of his couch about him and lain down to 
eternal dreams. (Should any delegate experi- 
ence any difficulty in transmuting into every- 
day English the above Latin quotation, Eugene 
will gladly do it for him, After hearing the 
speech the appositiveness of the quotation will 
be fully appreciated, even by those who, as the 
French say, have lost their Latin.) 

Franklin K. Lane, a member of President 
Wilson's Cabinet, will address the convention 
on Thursday morning, 27th inst. It is re- 
ported that the theme of his address will be 
the second issue of Liberty Loan Bonds. 

The reservations already made at the lead- 
ing hotels indicate that the attendance at the 
convention will be very large. The Hotel 
Grunewald, which is headquarters of the 
association, reports that the number of reser- 
vations made exceeds that made before for 
any single occasion in the history of that 
establishment. The Hotel De Soto reports 
that its capacity will be taxed to the utmost. 

I make special mention of these two hotels 
because of the hearty and valuable co-opera- 
tion given by the management of both to the 
convention cemmittee. I regret to say that in 
some instances this spirit of co-operation was 
not manifested, and its absence made the task 
of the committee somewhat more difficult than 
it otherwise would have been. O*Hacerty, 

New Orleans, Sept. 24, 1917. 


Will Write Teachers and Ministers 


The American Teachers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines filed articles of incorpora- 
tion and will be writing life insurance for school 
teachers and ministers by January 1. The com- 
pany will be capitalized for $100,000. Stock will 
be sold at $100 per share and it is expected to 
sell 2000 shares, thereby creating a surplus of 
$100,000. Par value of the stock will be $50. 
The company will issue regular life insurance 
policies—term, 10-payment, 20-payment, ordi- 
nary life and endowment. It will also issue an 
annuity policy to be paid up at sixty and a child 
endowment to cover his education at college. 
Accident and health policies will be issued also. 

General offices will be located in Des Moines. 
David E. Cloyd of Des Moines College is presi- 
dent; P. B. Sherriff, vice-president; B. F. 
Williams, president of the Capital City Com- 
mercial College, is secretary; George Cosson, 
formerly Attorney-General, is treasurer; E. T. 
Meredith, H. H. Stipp, C. R. Scroggie, A. E. 
Bennett and Dr. Frank Foulk are directors. 

School teachers have long been fighting for a 
pension system in Iowa, but unsuccessfully. 
Backers expect the new insurance company to 
satisfy the demand. Ministers and teachers only 
will be written. 


Changes in Gem City Life 

The Gem City Life of Dayton announces the 
resignation of H. R. Stapp as general manager, 
who leaves the company to enter another line 
of business. 

I. A. Morrissett, general manager of the acci- 
dent department of the Ohio State Life, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Stapp. Mr. Morrissett has had 
twenty-five years’ experience in life, health and 
accident business, which, taken with him to the 
Gem City Life Insurance Company, should in- 
sure the continued and ever-increasing suc- 
cess of that company. 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention Begins at New Orleans with Large Attendance 





{XECUTIVE COUNCIL HOLDS PRELIMINARY MEETING 





Company Organizations Have Lively Sessions in Conjunction with National Association—List of 
Early Registrants 


[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 25, 1917.—New 
Orleans to-day is filled with life insurance men. 
They have come from every section of the 
country to attend the twenty eighth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, which will go into formal session in 
the convention hall of the Grunewald hotel at 
ten oclock to-morrow morning for a three-day 
period. 

Every train reaching the city since Sunday has 
brought men of the most prominent type in the 
life insurance world. When the meeting con- 
venes it is expected that fully 1000 delegates 
will be in attendance. The convention was in- 
formally opened this morning with a meeting 
of the executive council of the National Asso- 
ciation and in the afternoon with a meeting of 
the executive committee. These sessions were 
held behind closed doors. Some of the most 
vital problems now affecting life insurance in 
America, many of which developed with the war, 
were considered. Among the things said to have 
been taken up by the executive council, which 
is composed of five members—J. N. Russell, Jr., 
president, Los Angeles; E. A. Woods, Pittsburg; 
Lawrence Priddy, New York; J. W. Bishop, 
Chattanooga; and Hugh M. Willett, Atlanta— 
was soldiers’ insurance. Members of the organi- 
zation interview in the lobby of the hotel to-day 
are not opposed to the Government insuring its 
soldiers, but they do not approve of section 4 of 
the bill now pending before Congress, as many 
regard it full of inequalities. ‘‘We are not op- 
posed to Federal insurance in any way,” said 
Mr. Russell on Tuesday. ‘‘We are in favor of it 
and think it is only right that the Government 
should provide for the soldiers and sailors, and 
do away with the old pension graft. Our only 
objection to the present proposed plan is that 
it is called insurance and is not insurance. We 
only fear that the Government will create the 
impression that it can sell insurance on a sound 
basis at $8 a thousand, while the companies are 
selling it at from $20 to $30 a thousand. The 
truth is that “indemnity’’ is a more accurate 
term than insurance as used in the proposed 
bill. We are in favor of the plan, but would 
like to see it called by the right name and not 
disguised as insurance. 

The executive committee held a_ protracted 
session Tuesday afternoon. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting in New York city in con- 
junction with the Canadian Association. This 
will be the first meeting ever held in Gotham. 
Peoria, Ill., came down with a big delegation 
seeking the 1918 session, but was disappointed. 

The question of a code of ethics was thor- 
oughly discussed, and it was decided to spend 
the next year in working on this. All local as- 
sociations will be asked to take the matter up, 
and there will be free discussion through the 
association’s official organ. 

Preparatory to the annual session of the Na- 
tional body ‘family meetings,’ so to speak, of 
insurance companies were held here yesterday. 

The Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles held 
their session at the Grunewald; the Germania 
Life of New York was in session at the St. 





Charles, and the Federal Life of Chicago held 
forth at the De Soto. 

The largest of these meetings was held by the 
Pacific Mutual. J. Newton Russell, Jr., presi- 
dent of the association, presided. Mr. Russell 
arrived Monday morning with a delegation of 
one hundred and fifty or more agents of his 
company. Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of 
the Federal Life, presided over the meeting of 
that company. 

A special Pullman with more than two score 
of delegates of the Louisiana State Life ar- 
rived to-day from Shreveport. H. Clay Brown, 
superintendent of agencies, was in charge. 

Members of the executive committee were 
guests of the Pan-American Life at luncheon at 
Galatoirs to-day. Charles Janvier, 
at New Orleans and connected with the fire in- 
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surance business in New Orleans, was the only 
person not a life underwriter attending. Those 
present included, among others: 

Charles Jerome Edwards, Arthur F, Colwell, 
Edward A. Woods, J. Clay Murphy, Lawrence 
Priddy, H. W. Schroeder, Wm. F. Atkinson, 
Frank D. Buser, D. R. Midyette, W. A. R. 
Bruehl, J. P. Quarles, Charles B. Rudd, L. 
Brackett Bishop, J. N. Russell, Jr., and J. Stan- 
ley Edwards, besides representatives of the Pan- 
American Life, of which Crawford H. Ellis is 
president. 

Mr. Ellis acted as toastmaster, and, while no 
talks were made, members of the underwriters 
association, through President Russell, did not 
fail to thank the Pan-American organization for 
the honor shown them. 

Extensive preparations have been made for 
the entertainment of the delegates. These ar- 
rangements have been made complete by R. B. 
Traub of the Mutual Life, who is chairman of 
the ladies’ reception committee; Frank D. 
Levy, Equitable, who is chairman of the recep- 
tion committee; Wilson Williams of the New 
England Mutual Life, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee; Dr. E. G. Simmons, Pan-Ameri- 
can, of the banquet committee; T. P. Thomp- 
son, Equitable, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee; Crawford H. Ellis, Pan-American, 
chairman of the entertainment committee; 
Claude D. Corey, Pan-American, chairman of 
the automobile committee; T. D. Wharton, New 
England Mutual, chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, and Walter R. Harris, Massachusetts 
Mutual, chairman of the information commit- 
tee, 

One of the special features in connection with 
the entertainment will be the banquet on 
Thursday night. An automobile ride on 
Wednesday afternoon to the Southern Yacht 
Club, at West End, a ride through the old 
French quarters, the parks and other places of 
interest, and a dinner at the Country Club are 
among other incidents on the programme. 

While a number of other prominent insurance 
men are in New Orleans, only the following had 
registered up to late this afternoon: 

Lawrence Priddy, New York Life, New York; 
Leonard M. Crovich, Mutual Life, Boston; 
Julius Langsdorf, Massachusetts Mutual, St. 





Louis; Carl W. Suesser, Germania, Erie, Pa.; 
Sigourney Mellor, Provident Life and Trust, 
New York; Mansur B. Oakes, Indianapolis; 
Joseph R. Raub, Indiana National Life; Frank 
D. Buser, Equitable, Philadelphia; Charles B. 
Palmer, National, Wilmington, Del.; Charles 
W. Scovel, Northwestern Mutual, Pittsburg; D. 
R. Midyette, Fidelity Mutual, Richmond; George 
}. Dyer, Columbian National, St. Louis; War- 
ren C. Flynn, Massachusetts Mutual, St. Louis; 
Mrs. Allan Waters, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State, Chattanooga; 
Clarence C. Miller, Penn Mutual, Boston; J. W. 
Blakely, Mutual Life, Detroit; Walter L. Fore- 
gas, Union Central, Boston; R. J. Gwinn, New 
England Mutual, Atlanta; R. E. Darby, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Hagerstown, Md.; Glover 
Hastings, New England Mutual, Boston; W. M. 
Woods, United States Life, Pittsburg; Charles 
F. Coffin, State Life, Indianapolis; J. P. 
Quarles, Equitable, Charlotte, N. C.; Gus B. 
Barlow, Federal Life, Columbus; L. Brackett 
Bishop, Massachusetts Mutual, Chicago; R. P. 
Barnes, Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.; Ben Block, 
Equitable, Peoria; W. A. R. Bruehl, Home Life, 
New York; Mrs. C. W. Brandon, Columbus Mu- 
tual, Columbus, Ohio; James Lee Bost, Home 
Life, Washington, D. C.; Herbert W. Baum, 
Mutual Life, Birmingham, Ala.; R. N. R. Brad- 
well, Germania Life, Atlanta; Arthur R. Blue, 
Metropolitan, Richmond, Va.; Spencer S. Cole, 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles; R. F. Colusee, 
Union Central, Fargo, N. D.; W. Howard Cox, 
Union Central, Cincinnati; J. W. Drewey, Mu- 
tual Life, Cincinnati; P. B. Dureau, Union 
Mutual, Seattle; Everett M. Ensign, New York; 
J. Stanley Edwards, 4&tna Life, Denver, Col.; 
Ettye Leroi Elson, New York Life, Meridian, 
Miss.; Charles Jerome Edwards, Equitable, 
Brooklyn; M. C. Elkins, New York Life, Meri- 
dian; William Goldman, National Life, Portland; 
O. E. Clyde Gothard, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Clarence W. Hoagland, Pru- 
dential, Peoria; Paul Hankins, Peoria Life, 
Peoria, Ill.; Miss Jewell Hughes, Little Rock; 
D. A. Holloway, New England Mutual, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; T. Louis Hersen, Germania, New 
York; W. M. Horner, Provident Life and Trust, 
Minneapolis; Hugh D. Hart, 4®tna, Little Rock; 
E. E. Hardcastle, Union Central, Cincinnati; J. 
Henry Johnson, National Life, Oklahoma City; 
Herman P. Jeffers, Midland Mutual, Columbus; 
C. M. Kremer, Central Life, Madison, Wis.; 
Albert H. Kaler, Indianapolis Life, Peoria; W. 
R. Fletcher, Pacific Mutual, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
W. H. Llewellyn, Peoria Life, Peoria; W. H. 
Logan, Peoria Life, Peoria; Henry Loucks, 
Peoria Life, Peoria; A. C. Lawson, Central Life, 
Madison, Wis.; Cyrus H. Laub, Prudential, 
Newark, N. J.; Charles T. Lincoln, Little Rock; 
H, C. McCann, Federal Life, Detroit; J. W. Mor- 
gan, Prudential, Galesburg, Ill.; J. W. Madison, 
National Life, Nashville; Charles H. Matthews, 
American Central, Memphis, Tenn.; George L. 
Maier, Union Central, Little Rock; Edward 
MaeMillan, State Life, El Paso, Tex.; Walter 
H. May, Winchester, Pa.; C. G. Price, Union 
Central, Little Rock; L. W. Post, Prudential, 
New York; D. Y. Hatton, Pacific Mutual, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Harry Parnell, Equitable, Louisville; 
Warren Hullen, Germania, Maxwell, Ark.; C. 
B. Rowley, Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill.; S. C. Rosen- 
berg, John Hancock Mutual Life, Peoria; John 
Newton Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual, Los 
Angeles; Henry C. Stieghton, Metropolitan, New 
York; C. O. Storm, Peoria Life, Peoria; W. 
Van Sickle, Home Life, Detroit; Frank H. 
Stratton, Equitable, Boston; H. Wibirt Spence, 
Mutual Life, Detroit; Charles J. Stern, Union 
Central, Cincinnati; H. L. Shepard, Mutual Life, 
Cincinnati; W. Shepard, Lincoln National, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; E. P. Tice, Midland Mutual Life, 
Columbus, Ohio; Ed S. Villmoare, Kansas City 
Life, Kansas City, Mo.; W. E. Woods, Pruden- 
tial, Shreveport; W. W. Wuff, Equitable, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Edw. A. Woods, Equitable, Pitts- 
burg; Allen Waters, Union Central, Cincinnati; 
H. W. Schroeder, Pacific Mutual, El Paso; W. 
H. Logan, Peoria Life, Lincoln, Neb.; Emile E. 
Vitter, Germania, St. Louis; William F. Atkin- 

n, Northwestern Mutual, Brooklyn; E. J. 
Senn, Germania, St. Louis; A. C. Tachannen, 
Germania, St, Louis; James W. Edgerton, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust, Newark; H. H. Beidler, 
Provident Life and Trust, Newark; Antonio E. 
Martin, Mutual Life, Boston: H. H. Steiner, 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford; Harry F. Gray, 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford; O. D. Douglas, 
Kansas City Life, Corpus Christi, Tex.; Orra 
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S. Rogers, Phoenix Mutual, New York; G. Rus- 
sell Leonard, Chicago; Stewart M. Aunsell, Mu- 
tual Life; C. H. Crim, Prudential, Chattanooga; 
Ellamore D. Lochner, Fidelity Mutual, New 
York; Mrs. B. A. Graves, Fidelity, New York. 


More than a hundred local insurance men also 
have registered. 

Eugene J. McGivney, general counsel for the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans and former 
Insurance Commissioner of Louisiana, wel- 
comed the delegates. In part, he said: 


Your organization, which at all times preaches the 
gospel of co-operation, conservation, efhciency and 
fair dealing, is doubly welcome at this time, when our 
whole country and all of our people are advised to 
adopt your gospel as a method of winning the great 
war in which we are engaged. 

Your deliberations are sure to be profitable to every- 
one fortunate enough to be present and participate 
therein. 

You are engaged in the highest type of conserva- 
tion, teaching your members that strife and ruinous 
competition make for waste and destruction. 

You are engaged in bringing about the highest 
standard of efficiency in the profession of life insur- 
ance when you fix your qualifications for membership 
so high as to make it an honor to belong to your 
assuciation. 

You are doing a service to the State in building up 
among your members a citizenship that stands for 
honesty and fair business dealing. 

The Louisiana branch stands as a bulwark of de- 
fense against all outside assaults on the citadel of 
life insurance. It acts as a weapon of oftense to 
weed out among its own profession all evils and 
abuses of the business that come to its notice. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


John Newton Russell, Jr., president of the as- 
sociation, in his annual address rehearsed the 
activities of the organization during the past 
year, emphasizing the work done by the publi- 
cations committee in producing and marketing 
the work “Life Insurance—What It Is and What 
It Does,’ by William Alexander, and also the 
distribution of Dr. S. S. Huebner’s book, ‘Life 
Insurance.” President Russell impressed upon 
the members the importance of educating the 
public in matters of insurance, especially the 
problem of taxation. 

A lengthy tour of local associations was made 
by President Russell last year, the trip cover- 
ing some 26,600 miles and requiring forty days. 
Since the date of the St. Louis convention the fol- 
lowing associations have been formally organized 
and admitted to membership in the National As- 
sociation: Rockford, Ill.; Joplin, Mo.; Sheridan, 
Wy.; Springfield, I1l.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Wau- 
sau, Wis.; Texarkana, Ark.; Racine, Wis.; De- 
catur, Ill.; Altoona, Pa.; Galesburg, Ill. The 
executive committee will engage a traveling ex- 
ecutive secretary to perform organization work 
and assist in maintaining the membership and 
instruct associations in methods of conducting 
valuable meetings. ‘‘This is the crying need of 
a large majority of our associations,’’ said Pres- 
ident Russell. He added: 

I believe that the greatest cause for our shame- 
fully heavy membership lapsation is the lack of meet- 
ings that are encouraging to the beginner—interesting, 
amusing and instructive. Inferior, uninteresting meet- 
ings do not draw the members together; in conse- 
quence there is a lack of co-operation and naturally 
memberships are discontinued. Upon visiting a cer- 
tain association in a capital city I was advised that it 
usually met about every two years—while the State 
legislature was in session—being supported principally 
by a few of the leading general agents and managers. 
Is there any wonder that this association did not 
grow and prosper? My desire to limit this report pre- 
vents my giving suggestions for overcoming this state 
of affairs, but I hope the discussions during the ses- 
sion given over to “Association Building” will bring 
out many effective plans. — 

The prosperity of a local association depends largely 
upon the earnestness and efficiency of its secretary. I 
believe that one of the surest ways of maintaining the 
stability for an association and guaranteeing more 
rapid growth is for it to employ a regular paid secre- 
tary-manager. If necessary, annual dues should be in- 
creased to meet the additional expense. With such a 
paid official the character and attractiveness of the 
meetings should improve to such an extent that the 
regular attendance would materially increase, result- 
ing in decreased lapsation—a most desirable condition 
with most of the associations. The system is proving 
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successful with all of the associations which have 
adopted it. 

It is quite natural that agency managers or general 
agents should take a deep interest in association work 
and that generally they are looked to tor the associa- 
tion’s permanent success, and especially in defraying 
the major part of the expense. 1 recommend, there- 
fore, the organization of a managers’ luncheon club in 
every association of fifty or more members. Ly meet- 
ing semi-monthly at luncheon the managers and gen- 
eral agents soon learn to respect each other, to co- 
operate in their efforts in numerous ways for the 
betterment of life underwriting in their respective 
association territories. 

I am more than pleased in congratulating the Min- 
neapolis association upon its adoption of a code of 
ethics. The subject of ethics is to be discussed by 
this convention, and I dare say will result in the 
adoption of a standard code as a guide or basis for 
each association to be governed by in adopting one 
of its own. This is a great step in the right direction 
—toward Golden Rule methods in field work. 


THE NEED OF ADVISORS 


Based upon my experience during the past year is 
a conviction of the desirability of advisors or aids to 
the president in different sections of the country. It 
should be their duty to supervise their respective dis- 
uicts, co-operating with all of the active agencies of 
the National Association in forwarding the general 
good of the institution, but particularly in the organi- 
zation of new associations, and extending to them all 
possible assistance and increasing the membership of 
the older ones. I therefore recommend an amend- 
ment to our laws providing for State vice-presiuents 
or a suitable number of district governors to be ap- 
pointed by the president. 

have been especially interested in the proposed 
‘qualification law’? as endorsed and forwarded by the 
legislative committee. Chairman Henry Powell has 
done valiant work, giving much of his time in his 
efforts in behalf of the task assigned to him. This 
proposed legislation has been adopted almost wholly 
in Wisconsin, partially in California and in a less 
modified form in a few other States. The good work 
thus inaugurated must be prosecuted until accepted by 
all the States. With a universal law as proposed by 
this bill, the life insurance broker will become extinct. 
May the day soon come when only full time, carefully 
selected and officially approved men and women will 
be permitted to engage in our business. Then may 
we expect and demand of the public recognition of our 
profession, placing it upon a level with law and medi- 
cine and kindred professions, where we now know it 
should be. 

Without proper legislation it is doubtful if such a 
desirable condition will ever be reached, just as with- 
out exacting laws rebating and twisting would never 
have been curbed as it is to-day. & 


J. Stanley Edwards of Denver, a vice-presi- 
dent of the association, made his report and 
said that he believed that there should be a 
traveling secretary employed to develop the 
Eastern and Mississippi Valley sections of the 
country. He said, in part: 


It would seem that the fundamental thing in the 
matter of bringing home association membership to 
thousands of insurance men everywhere who do not 
belong would be for the national body to interest it- 
self in helping to lift the large number of agents who 
are having a hard struggle financially to a condition 
where they could be sure of a full time and living 
wage as the result of their efforts. It is well enough 
to advocate full-time service and present life insurance 
as a profession. But these men must be shown in a 
practical manner how, either through their own in- 
creased efficiency or increased compensation, they are 
going to be able to meet present-day conditions with 
courage and hope. 

As life insurance has passed from the apologetic to 
the defensive stage, it is now time, in my opinion, 
when it should progress from the defensive to the 
creative period. The association should not wait to 
meet conditions affecting the institution of life insur- 
ance, but should go forward as a moulder, not only of 
public opinion, but of conditions while they are yet in 
their formative state. We should broaden the scope 
of our educational publicity and legislative activities. 


Lawrence Priddy of New York, vice-president 
of the association, reported on his official activi- 
ties during the past year. Chief among these 
activities was Mr. Priddy’s campaign to secure 
members from the ranks of the New York Life, 
and also an effort to persuade the American 
Bankers Association to incorporate’ certain 
questions in their loan statement blanks. It is 
believed that favorable action on this matter 
will be taken by the bankers at their conven- 
tion in Atlantic City this week. Mr. Priddy was 
instrumental in extending the services of the 
National Association to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo in the Liberty Loan campaign, 


which resulted in the official designation of 


Thursday 


June 5 as ‘Life Underwriters’ 
Priddy said, in part: 


On or about August 24 my attention was called by 
the officers of several prominent life companies to 
certain phases of the bill now pending in Congress 
commonly known as the Soldiers and Sailors Insur- 
ance Bill. After conferring with the officers of the 
Life Presidents Association and others, your vice- 
president addressed a letter to the council on August 
25, calling their attention to the measure and asking 
what action, if any, our association should take with 
reference to that bill, and, having secured the con. 
sent of the council, I addressed a letter to the presi- 
dents of all local associations on September 5, asking 
them to call a meeting of their executive committees 
and secure authority from their associations to tele. 
graph certain designated persons in Washington ask. 
ing that the bill be amended in certain parts, which 
amendments had been outlined in a paper prepared by 
George E. Ide, chairman of a special committee on 
insurance, which had previously been invited to Wash- 
ington to confer with the Government officers. 

* * * 

In my communication of September 5 I also called 
the attention of the presidents of local associations to 
a bill which has been introduced by Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio, which bill provides that moneys paid for life 
insurance on the lives of officers and employees of co- 
paitnerships or corporations shall not be exempt from 
taxation. Under previous rulings of the Treasury 
Department such moneys have been exempt. Reai- 
izing the importance of this matter, I asked that all 
associations at once make their wishes known by tele- 
graph at Washington. Representatives of this asso- 
ciation have had personal conferences with members 
ot the conference committee, before whom this meas. 
ure is now pending, and we recommended this addi- 
tion to the Pomerene bill: 

“Except that premiums paid for such life insurance 
not in excess of the annual premium payable for life 
required for a policy on the whole life plan may be 
deducted.” 

The effect of this amendment recommended by your 
vice-president will be that all moneys paid for life in- 
surance, taken for perfectly proper business reasons 
on term or ordinary life policies, with premiums pay- 
able annually, may be deducted. Further, if for any 
reason purchasers prefer to buy more expensive forms 
of insurance, the tax on the ordinary life premium for 
the same age is exempt, but they will be required to 
pay a tax on the excess premium. The members of 
this association have made their wishes known to the 
members of Congress with reference to this bill, and 
I believe that our recommendations will be incor- 
porated in the bill by the conference committee. 


Secretary A. C. Larson commented upon the 
remarkable growth of the association during the 
past ten years and contrasted the offices main- 
tained to-day with the desk of a decade ago. 
Secretary Larson said, in part: 


The ranks of local associations have, within the 
past few months, been depleted to a considerable ex- 
tent by reason of the fact that many of the younger 
members have enlisted for training camps. A. E. 
Patterson, who for several years has been recording 
secretary of the Pittsburg Association, recently re- 
ceived a commission as major in the artillery of the 
National Army. James B. Moody, Jr., formerly sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Association, is now a lieu- 
tenant in the National Army. T. Foster Witt, for- 
merly secretary of the Richmond Association, has re- 
cently received his commission as captain in_ the 
Officers Reserve Corps. These are but a few of the 
instances which have come to the notice of the cor- 
responding secretary. Doubtless a careful and accu- 
rate compilation would reveal hundreds of instances 
where members of local associations have enlisted for 
officers’ training camps rather than waiting to be called 
in the selective draft. In connection with this matter 
it might be well to mention that practically every 
local association affiliated with the National Association 
wired President Wilson a message in support of his 
policy in declaring war. 


The committee on conservation and education 
reported through Hugh M. Willett, chairman, in 
part, as follows: 


Day.” = Mr. 


As announced at the St. Louis convention, the set 
vices of Mr, William Alexander were secured to write 
a primer on life insurance for the use of beginners of 
in connection with our textbook. A special commit 
tee consisting of Edward A. Woods, Charles Jerome 
Edwards and Ernest J. Clark was entrusted with the 
matter of having the volume prepared. _ It has recently 
been issued under the title ‘‘What Life Insurance Is 
and What It Does,” and is finding ready sale at $1.59. 
It is proper to say that Dr. Huebner’s book and Mr. 
Alexander’s primer do not conflict in any way, but 
each one supplements the other, and no life under: 
writer’s library is complete unless it contains both 
productions. . 

A selling arrangement has been made with The 
Spectator Company whereby that company is the sole 
selling agent of the National Association for disposing 
of the primer. In effecting this arrangement, the 
committee had in mind a wide distribution of the 
book, as well as the question of profit. The plan 8 
working satisfactorily, more than 2000 of the first 
edition of 5000 having already been sold. As the pub- 


lication of this volume is a distinctly educational mat- 
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September 27, 1917 


ter, and the actual business in connection with its ad- 
yertising and selling has been under the direction of 
Mr. Ensign, I have thought it not amiss to refer to it 
i report. 
The canal feature of the education and con- 
servation movement has_ been the introduction and 
carrying on of courses of life insurance instruction in 
our schools and colleges. At the time of my annual 
report last September there were about seventy-five 
such institutions conducting insurance courses, and 
the list has been somewhat increased since that time. 
The number of banks advertising life insurance has 
increased since the last convention. Among those 
financial institutions which have recently taken up this 
matter are the Hibernia National Bank of New 
Orleans, the Harriman National Bank of New York 
city, the Third National Bank of Atlanta and the Ger- 
man-American Savings Bank of Springfield, Ohio. 
When a campaign of institutional advertising was 
first proposed, great. emphasis was placed upon the 
necessity of making it absolutely non-partisan. , When 
Mr. Horner was chairman of the committee he fre- 
quently called attention to the necessity of not men- 
tioning names of companies in conjunction with the 
advertisements. In view of recent difficulties in re- 
lation to advertising campaigns in certain cities it 
would seem proper to reiterate that it is the judgment 
of the Education and Conservation Bureau that co- 
operative advertising by local associations should be 
strictly and absolutely non-partisan. 


Regarding the incorporation of the National 
Association by special act of Congress, Ernest 
J. Clark, chairman of the committee on incor- 
poration, reported that a bill had been intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives during 
the short session of Congress on January 4, 
1917. The matter was favorably received when 
the objects and purpceses of the organization 
were carefully described to the House Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, but pressure of legislation on 
behalf of war measures, the progress of the bill 
was checked. The committee believes that fa- 
vorable action will be forthcoming at a future 
date. The report said, in part: 


Owing to the natural reluctance on the part of 
Congress toward granting special charters of incorpo- 
ration it was necessary to overcome not only this 
prejudice, but also give to the members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives specific 
information regarding the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, its public service and purposes, and the 
desirability for incorporation by special act of Con- 
gress, with national headquarters in Washington, 1). 
C. This required no small amount of work on the 
part of your committee. They were very materially 
assisted, however, through the co-operation extended 
by the officers of the National Association, the mem- 
bers of the national executive committee and officers 
and members of local associations in communicating 
personally and by telegrams and letters with their re- 
spective representatives in Congress regarding the bill 
and urging their support of same. 


LIFE INSURANCE FOR CREDIT 


Neil D. Sills of Richmond, Va., reported as 
chairman of the committee on use and extension 
of life insurance for credit, in part, as follows: 


Practical experiences have in the last few years 
caused the business world to attach more and more 
value.to life insurance as a basis of credit. This great 
plan is as yet only in its infancy, but is growing 
rapidly. Wonderful strides have been made since our 
report a year ago. 

Within the last few years there has been written in 
America over $600,000,000 of business life insurance. 

February 5, 1917, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in his report to the Congress of the United States, 
said: ‘‘The Comptroller recommends that the national 
banks consider furnishing their clerks and other em- 
ployees receiving small salaries life insurance policies 
equal to their salaries for one year, so that in event 
of death the families of the employees may at least 
be temporarily provided for.” 

The committee on credit forms of the American 
Bankers Association has for some time been working 
on new form blanks. The forms are now ready for 
approval by the annual convention, which will meet in 
Atlantic City, September 24. The August, 1917, Jour- 
nal of the American Bankers Association printed a 
copy of the proposed forms; and 

Yo. 1—For Farmers—contains the question: 

“Amount of life insurance carried and who is the 
beneficiary?” 

No. 2 form, for firms or individual, manufacturer or 
merchant, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried and the bene- 
ficiary ?” 

Form No. 8, for corporation, manufacturer or mer- 
chants, asks: 

“Amount of life insurance carried for the benefit 
of the company?” 

In the last few months the Union Savings Bank of 
Pittsburg has opened a new department known as the 
“Union Savings Insurance Club,” to aid life insurance 
policyholders in systematically providing for their an- 
nual premium payment. * * * 5 

To meet a future known loss most bankers or busi- 
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ness houses charge off a certain per cent of that loss 
each year. Ninety-five per cent of the element of 
success in any business originates in the personality 
of the management. The strong man or men of the 
business house or bank will at death become a total 
loss to their concerns. This loss can and should be 
covered by life insurance. It would cost from two to 
five per cent per year according to age, thus making a 
very small per cent yearly to write oft, and the total 
loss may come in one year. 

The credit forms of most of the Federal Reserve 
Banks ask the amount of life insurance carried. The 
National Credit Mens Association recognize the im- 
portance of this information; and now the American 
Bankers Association is about to include it in their 
credit form blanks. All of these help greatly in the 
service life insurance can render to mankind. 


Civil Rights Bill Amended 
[Special Dispatch to THE SPECTATOR] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 25.—Further 
hearings held to-day by a sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, on Sec- 
tion 13 of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Rights 
Bill, brought forth more protest against the pro- 
posed extension of the rights of policyholders 
in the military service of the United States and 
resulted in the submission of an amendment to 
the bill, designed to take the place of the 
present insurance section. 

Under the terms of the proposed amendment 
the matter would be administered by the Bureau 
of War Risk Insurance of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the amount of insurance so pro- 
tected is limited to $5000, irrespective of the 
number of policies, or whether they are all in 
one or more companies, but such insurance must 
have had paid thereon two full years’ premiums 
before September 1, 1917. All applications for 
protection under this bill must be referred to 
and passed upon by the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, with which shall lie the power to ac- 
cept or reject any or all applications. Should 
an application be accepted, however, the mea- 
sure provides ‘‘that no policy of insurance which 
has not lapsed for the non-payment of premium 
before the commencement of the period of mili- 
tary service of the insured, and to which the 
benefits of this act have been extended, shall 
lapse or be forfeited for the non-payment of pre- 
mium during the period of such service or dur- 
ing one year after the expiration of such 
period.”’ 

It is also provided that within the first fifteen 
days of each month after the passage of the 
measure until the expiration of one year after 
the termination of the war, every insurance cor- 
poration or association to which applications 
have been made for the benefits of the act, shall 
render to the War Risk Bureau a report giving 
the names of persons who have applied for such 
benefits, and the face value of the policies af- 
fected during the preceding month; a list as far 
as practicable of the premiums in respect of 
policies entitled to the benefits of the act, which 
remain unpaid on the last day of the preced- 
ing month, which day is at least thirty-one days 
after the due date of the premiums, provided 
such premiums have not previously been so re- 
ported as in default; a list of premiums which, 
having been previously reported as in default, 
have been paid by the policyholder or some one 
in his behalf in whole or in part during the 
preceding month; and a computation of the dif- 
ferences between the total amount of defaulted 
premiums reported and the total amount of 
premiums paid, as reported after having pre- 
viously been reported as in default. From this 
sum shall be deducted the total sum of any pre- 
miums previously reported as in default, upon 
policies in respect of which the War Risk Bu- 
reau has, since the date of such report, rejected 
an application for the benefits of the act. 

Insurance men and representatives of the 
War Department told the sub-committee that 
the suggested amendment was satisfactory to 
both sides, and declared that the drain upon the 
Government under the insurance section thus 
provided would be comparatively small. 

Government officials told the senators that in 
framing the new plan every effort was made to 
eliminate all insurance situations in which 
money for nothing and restriction of the benefits 
of the bill to policies on which two full years’ 
premiums have been paid was because insur- 
ance experts advised that of all lapses of poli- 
cies from forty to fifty per cent occur in the first 
year. Under the new plan, it was pointed out, 
the Government has a lien on the policy and is 
largely protected by its cash surrender value. 
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AMICABLE LIFE OF WACO 





Examination by Texas Insurance 
Department Completed 





INVESTMENTS OF HIGH GRADE 





Comments by Examiners on Company’s Finances 
—Statement for 1916 


A report has been circulated that the Colo- 
rado and Washington Insurance Departments 
have refused to permit the Amicable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Waco, Tex., to operate in their 
States. The reason given is that the company 
has not furnished, on the demand of those de- 
partments, a copy of the report of a recent ex- 
amination made by the Texas Insurance De- 
partment. As long ago as June the company 
advised THE SPECTATOR that it was then oper- 
ating only in four States adjacent to Texas. 
During the past ten days President Artemas R. 
Roberts informed THE SPECTATOR that his com- 
pany is now confining its operations to Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and New Mexico. 

Although it is alleged that the Washington 
and Colorado Insurance Departments have re- 
fused license to the Amicable Life on the ground 
that the company did not furnish on demand a 
copy of the report of the examination made by 
the Texas Insurance Department, THE SPEC- 
TATOR during the past week has _ received 
through the Amicable Life a certified copy of 
the much-solicited report of examination by the 
Texas Insurance Department. 

The report covers some eighteen typewritten 
pages and is in large measure devoted to a de- 
tailed statement of assets and liabilities and in- 
come and disbursements. If printed in full, the 
report would occupy some three pages of THE 
SPECTATOR. For the information of its readers 
THE SPECTATOR states that the report on the 
whole is favorable to the company. It is shown 
that as of December 31, 1916, the company was 
possessed of admitted assets of $2,652,295, 
against which were liabilities exclusive of cap- 
ital of $1,127,544, capital stock of $820,000 and un- 
assigned funds or net surplus of $704,751, 
which, with the capital, produces a surplus on 
policyholders’ account of $1,524,751. 

The company is thus amply able to meet its 
death claims and other policy obligations 
promptly, as it is possessed of a large free 
surplus. 

Extracts from the report are made herewith, 
as they indicate the attitude of the Texas In- 
surance Department with reference to the com- 
pany’s management. Concerning the com- 
pany’s investment income the report says, in 
part: 

The income from interest on mortgage loans, 
as a whole, has been promptly collected, as at 
no time has it been necessary to carry past due 
interest for any length of time, which fact is 
verified from this, and previous statements in 
the nominal sum of past due interest shown 
under non-ledger assets, and which favorably 
supports the class of mortgage loans carried by 
the company. 

The same favorable comment is applicable to 
the interest accruing form policy loans, which, 
as a whole, are kept in current condition with 
prompt collection of interest. 

Speaking of the interest on bank balances, 
the examiner stated that the company obtained 
nominal rates on its balances, which are carried 
with local banks. 

The real estate represents a book investment 
of $920,754, on which an income from rents of 
$72,332 was realized. Each year since the home 
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office building was erected the company has 
earned a greater rate of interest on the book 
investment until 1915, when a slight falling off 
was shown, and also in 1916, when the net in- 
come on the book investment was $30,134, or 
3.275 per cent. 

The company has had a very favorable mor- 
tality experience and pays its claims promptly. 
As compared with the expected mortality the 
company has had an exceedingly low actual rate. 
The following tabulation taken from the re- 
port shows the death claims paid and the per- 
cent of actual to expected mortality since the 
company was organized: 

Per Cent of 


Year Claims Paid Expected 
ND IW ic waebiveeeeencee $29,500 97.6 
Bie audi sacounseeeGen 54,958 63.0 
Whe ces cctic.coueenes 53,458 48.5 
DUES Siissew rsdn waree ee 64,419 41.5 
Eee eee eS 64,634 40.2 
1916... cc vcccvvvcccesece 39,000 29.6 


In conclusion the report says: 


Without further reference as to whether this 
company has or has not the volume of business 
in force it should have, in view of its large cap- 
italization and its term of existence, whether 
its management has or has not exercised proper 
and profitable judgment in the administration of 
its affairs, whether the stockholders have, or 
have not adopted by-laws that will regulate all 
matters, to the end that their interests may be 
conservatively or economically safeguarded, we 
eall attention to the principal items constitut- 
ing the assets of the company as compared with 
the total liabilities, which reflect a condition of 
stability, relatively speaking, without a parallel. 

We are pleased to state without qualification 
that the books, accounts and records kept by 
and under the direction of office manager and 
cashier, Mr. J. P. Massey, were found in 
extraordinarily good condition. 

The officers and employees of the company 
rendered every consistent courtesy as well as 
liberal assistance throughout the examination. 


THE SPECTATOR 


LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
“Take Notice” 


There is a constant demand for timely and 
convincing printed matter to prevent lapsing 
of life and casualty insurance. The Spectator 
Company recently published a new leaflet for 
this purpose. It is called ‘‘Take Notice.” 

It is one of the best things of its kind on the 
market. Prices in quantities will be quoted up- 
on application to The Spectator Company. 





Columbia University Lectures Begin 
The course of lectures on life insurance, un- 
der the jurisdiction of Columbia University, will 
be given this year at 203 Broadway. Every 
Friday afternoon from 5.30 to 7.30 a lecture will 
be given beginning on September 28. Profes- 

sor S. S. Huebner is in charge of the course. 


Great American Life of Hutchinson 

The Great American Life Insurance Company 
of Hutchinson, Kan., is about to commence busi- 
ness, having completed the sale of its stock. 
It is now being examined by the Kansas De- 
partment. Its officers are: S. M. Babbitt, presi- 
dent; H. F. Hamilton, secretary; W. S. Thomp- 
son, treasurer. 


Injunction Against Equitable Denied 
The application for a temporary injunction to 
restrain the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York from carrying out the plan for its 
mutualization, pending trial of the suit for a 
permanent injunction, has been denied. 


—Total business of the Bankers Life of Des Moines 
for first eight months of 1917 has been approximately 
$45,000,000. This amount includes examined business 
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only. It shows a very large increase over 1916, when 
the issued business for the entire year was $45,000,000, 

--I. D. Walington is now field superintendent for 
the Grange Life of Michigan. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life will, on October 1, be- 
gin issuing a new special deferred annuity with return 
of premiums either with or without the disability 
benefit, 

--Charles S. Hutchings nas been appointed assistant 
actuary of the West Coast-San Francisco Life of San 
rancisco. He was formerly chief clerk in the 
actuarial department. 

—The American National of Galveston, Tex., now 
issues riders covering double indemnity and income 
benefits. The first provides for the payment of twice 
the face of the policy in event of accidental death, 
while the second provides for the payment of one per 
cent of the face of the policy, monthly, as long as 
the insured is totally disabled. 


—The Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and Delaware In. 
surance Directory for 1917-18 has been issued by the 
Review Publishing and Printing Company. It com. 
prises over 500 pages of data, including officers and 
members of underwriters’ organizations; lists of 
agents, with companies represented, in the States 


named, by towns; statistics of various classes of in- 
surance companies operating therein; fire department. 


information, etc. The book is substantially bound in 
cloth and sells at $3 per copy. 


~-In the Gain and Loss Exhibit printed in Tue 
Spectator for August 30, and since printed in booklet 
form, a typographical error shows, under the heading 
“Gain From Loading,” that the Columbus Mutual Life 
of Columbus had suffered a loss. There should be a 
plus instead of a minus sign in front of the item 
$10,709, thus tabulated for this company. Subscribers 
to the pamphlet should make this correction. The 
Columbus Mutual Life shows up very favorably in the 
tabulation in comparison with some of the older and 
larger companies. It is well managed and _ has en- 
joyed excellent growth. 











Established 1860 


helped to make 


ficiaries. 


insured. 


of an ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


Address 





“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 
ment of double the face of the policy in case of death as a result 


‘‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 


For Direct Agency Connection 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’”’ **The Psychology of a Sale,”’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn't one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
, account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


If So, Read 





135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME 


eee ‘ 


A Constant Relief from Worry 


Personal Narrative of Widow Concerning Her Business Ventures—What the “Sharks ~ 


Could Not Take 


[Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York.] 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


Whenever I hear a woman make the 
boast that she could take up her hus- 
band’s business after he is gone and carry 
it on successfully, or even keep what he 
had left her, I think of my own expe- 
rience and wonder if she realizes that not 
one woman in a thousand can do either. 

My husband died six years ago. He 
was the leading grocerman of the town. 
Everything was left to me,—the busi- 
ness, the home, and $10,000 of life insur- 
ance. ‘here was also another policy,— 
a small one that is payable monthly like 
a pension, $50 each month. At first 
we called this our “pin money’’ policy, 
believing that my husband had _ the 
children in mind when he was taking it 
out ard meant it for their spending 
money. But, oh! the sentiment in this 
little income; this reminder of husband 
and father, this token of love and affec- 
tion! On the day the postman brings it 
to the house, which is always on the first 
of the month, a strange stillness comes 
over us. We can almost hear that fami- 
liar voice and feel the touch of that 
It is a day of reverence 
Indeed, there is some- 


gentle hand. 
and meditation. 
thing almost sacred about this little 
But beyond this I had failed 
It was 


income. 
to appreciate it as I should. 
small compared with the allowance my 
husband had always given me, and now 
with all that $10,000 from the other 
policv in the bank and the store besides, 
all my own to do with as I pleased, it 
seemed very little. I did not realize 
then as I do now that one was princt pal, 
the other income; the one to be invested, 
while the other I had a right to spend. 


TRIES BUSINESS 


A month had passed since I was left 
alone, and now without warning or 
preparation I was thrown into the 
‘‘melting pot’’ with men where there is 
but one law for all—‘‘the survival of the 
fittest.” If it was advice I needed, I 
had it in abundance, even from people 
I never had heard of before. But how 
was I to judge the good from the bad? 
Indeed, so much advice only made it 
harder for me to know what to do. 

However, I decided to continue the 
business. That was my next mistake. 
But there was a sentiment about it and 
I couldn’t bear to see it go. The clerks 
had been running the store, and bills had 
piled up, while the book accounts were 
allowed to stand. We did a large credit 
business among the mill men, which my 
husband had been able to handle with 
very little loss; but the clerks seemed to 
lack judgment, or else didn’t care. And 
all this time, as you may imagine, our 
other expenses had been very high. 
Really, the store and the house, together 
with other things, kept me busy making 
out checks, and before I knew it I 
had drawn out of the bank more than 
$4000. 
tomers had drifted away. 


In the meantime our best cus- 
They had 
missed my husband, and, besides, they 
didn’t want to trade at a store that 
had no head. Unfortunately, however, 
our poor pay customers staved with 
us, and finally the business that had 
been paying more than $4000 a year 
was actually running at a loss, although 
I did not know it myself until it 
was too late. The accounts deceived 
me most. 


These customers had always 


paid my husband, and surely they would 
not refuse to pay me, a woman, I would 
reason. but how silly, as any man 
would know. I had tried five dif- 
ferent managers and it was always the 
same. Not one of them could make the 
store pay. Maybe some were dishonest, 
I don’t know. Oh! it is a long story and 
I will not trouble you with the details. 
Besides, it is an unpleasant subject; 
one that I don’t care to talk about. It 
is enough to say that in three years’ time 
I lost the store and all my $10,000 in the 
bank except $800. We still had the 
home, but the mortgage of $3000 that 
was on the place when we bought it 
remained unpaid. 

The first shock of my husband’s death 
was followed by a nervous breakdown. 
I couldn’t turn a hand nor even have a 
sane thought for alraost two months, 
and really wasn’t responsible when I 
undertook to run the store. When I 
was able to be about again I felt dazed, 
helpless. I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what to do or which way to turn. You 
can imagine me in this condition with 
two little girls, then ten and twelve, 
pitted against men in a man’s game 
which I knew absolutely nothing about. 
Do you think it was a fair fight? And 
do you wonder that I lost? 


OTHER LOSSES 


‘“‘Was the store responsible for all your 
losses?”’ I asked. 

“Oh no, not all,” she replied. “A 
good deal must have gone in other ways, 
although I kept no account. 
at any one time I remember was one 
thousand dollars. 
chance to get an option on some property 


The most 
My brother had a 


right next to where the railroads were 
It was 
all settled, so the station agent had 
confidentially told my brother. You see, 
this property would jump up in value 
and could be sold at a big profit as soon 


going to build a Union Station. 


as the new station was finished. I fur- 


nished my brother the money—$1000. 








The profits were to be divided between 
us. But what do you think happened? 
Right at the very last minute, the rail- 
roads for some reason or other changed 
their minds and built away off in the 
other end of town. All that money was 
lost—every penny of it. About that 
time some men here in town organized a 
ccmpany to bore for oil and wanted me 
to put in $500, which I did. I under- 
stand they dzd bore some wells but never 
got any oil; so this money was lost. And 
there was my nephew. He was only a 
boy, and how I did want to help him, 
principally on his mother’s account! 
She had lost everything, which I will tell 
you about later on. Well, I gave the 
boy $500 to start a small business, and of 
course 7¢ finally fizzled cut, and I never 
got a cent of that money. 

And then I did a good many other 
foolish things besides. One was to buy 
stock in a ‘‘Fox Farm’”’ in Canada. They 
were going to raise foxes for their skins. 
I went into this because one of our 
neighbors who used to live up there said 
he thought it was a good thing. And 
that is gone. 

Of course, quite a good deal went in 
dribs to relatives and friends. I never 
knew we had so many. Some I had 
never seen or even heard of before. 
Nearly all wanted me to do something— 
lend them money, buy stock, subscribe 
for things, or go into this or that. And 
so many I just couldn’t refuse. It was 
awful. Yes, a good deal of my money 
must have gone in this way. Even the 
Church I sometimes thought imposed 
upon me. I gave really more than I 
could afford to the minister, to all the 
aid and missionary societies, and to 
everything else you could think of, and 
yet they were never satisfied. They 
were always after me for more. It was 
pay out all the time, until there was 
nothing left. And then, of course, we 
had to live all this time, and that took a 
good deal. Oh, no, it wasn’t the store 
any more than it was all these other 
things that ate up what I had. I can 
see that now. 


THE SILVER LINING 


I was conscience stricken, heart sick. 
If the bank had failed, the store been 
blown away, or some other terrible 
thing had happened I wouldn’t have felt 
so guilty, but I had nothing of the kind 
to blame it on. Nothing unusual hap- 
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pened. It was just me; my own mistakes 
and nothing else. 

One stormy morning in March, when 
everything was at its worst, my only 
Uncle came to tell me about a bungalow 
and two acres of land out on the edge 
of town which he thought we might 
get in exchange for the old mortgaged 
home. He was so much in earnest that 
I called in the girls to learn what they 
would think of the idea. We sat looking 
at each other with a blank, helpless sort 
of look until Uncle had finished. Even 
then we didn’t speak, but just sat looking. 
There was a tear in every eye, a quiver 
on every lip. Must we give up the old 
home? ‘That was first to come into our 
minds. We broke down and cried; but 
Uncle was patient with us and went on 
to point out the bright side as he saw it. 
The bungalow was new, the land pro- 
ductive and would increase in value as 
the town grew. Besides, the place was 
free of debt. Well, we had reached the 
point where we simply had to do some- 
thing, and wasn’t this the best thing, 
if not the only thing? As Uncle talked 
and explained it grew on us until we 
were really enthusiastic, and with his 
assistance the trade was finally made. 
We lost no time in getting moved; so 
here we are and have been ever since, 
happier than we ever had dreamed of 
being again. I then had less than $400 
left, and a good deal of this was used up 
before we finally got settled. It is now 
going on three years. 

“But how do you manage to support 
yourselves,’ I asked? 

“Support ourselves!’ ‘‘Why, bless 
you,”’ she replied, ‘‘our monthly income 
does that.”’ Yes, that little ‘‘pin money”’ 
policy, as we had almost impudently 
called it, keeps us and it has brought us 
more real happiness than all the money 
in the world could buy. It has taken 
us away from all that turmoil and deceit; 
from the life that mocks at woman’s 
blindness and brought us here to this 
wonderful spot, all our own, where we 
can live in comfort and happiness to- 
gether. Come, let me show you the 
place. 


(To be concluded) 


[This effective argument for monthly in- 
come insurance will be found valuable for 
canvassing purposes. Companies, man- 
agers and general agents desiring this article 
in attractive booklet form should communi- 
cate with THE SPECTATOR. ] 
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[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
A lady “blew into” my office recently and 
asked for my advice. It seems, in a fit of con- 
fidence, she had loaned a young mon $1500 
upon the assignment of his policy of $2500, two 
years old. The young man had failed in his 
business and had let his policy lapse. She 
wanted to revive it and pay the premium her- 
self. She hadn't his note or the policy and his 
whereabouts were unknown. When she had 
related the facts to me and asked me what I 
would’ advise, I told her, “Madam, you need 
a guardian!” She ‘lowed I was right. Now, 
my son, if ever called upon to loan money upon 
a policy as collateral, never loan more than 
ninety per cent of the then cash value, get a 
proper assignment in duplicate, get his note 
and the policy. Send the assignment (signed 
by all parties in interest and acknowledged 
before a notary) to the home office of the com- 
pany for record, asking them to return the 
original to you. You will have done this busi- 
ness right and be secured. But that woman! 

J. Pierpont Morgan had a way of saying 
wise things. Here’s one: “The biggest risk 
and greatest waste in business is the legal risk, 
and the average man in business has a great 
blind side he knows not of.” It’s that “blind 
side” that we solicitors must try to enlighten. 
There are many kinks in beneficiaries, loans, 
changes in form, rebates, twisting, misrepre- 
sentation, etc., a/l of which we must guard him 
against. Tell him the truth—if you make a 
mistake, say so, and correct it; instruct him in 
the unknown legal phases of his insurance 
policies and he will live to praise you. 

In an interview with a man recently who 
had had reverses in business, and who had been 
compelled not only to borrow at the bank the 
full amount granted on his collateral, but who 
was forced to borrow all he could upon his 
insurance policies also—amounting to $37,500— 
he was downhearted, and had decided to give 
up all his insurance and clean up a portion of 
his debts—was tired of paying interest, etc. 
I went over his policies carefully—they were 
nearly all paid up—the cash value of the poli- 
cies was increasing faster than the premiums— 
and if ever he needed protection it was now. 
I strongly urged him to keep his insurance at 
all hazards (none of it was in my company), 
and cheered him up by telling him I thought 
the companies in which he was insured would 
help him with the premiums and the interest 
on his loans. He thanked me for my advice, 
adding, “Jt is quite remarkable, sir, that you 
don’t advise me to drop all this, lessen my in- 
terest charge, and take new insurance with 
you!” No, Clarence, the millennium has not 
arrived, but righteousness is still found in 
many places, and the Golden Rule is getting 
popular among us fellows. Climb in! 


R. O. TiciLos. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND SANITARY PROGRESS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TYPHOID FEVER 


By Frederick L. Hoffman 


During recent years life insurance companies, especially those con- 
ducting an industrial business, have been actively interested in the sani- 
tary progress of the nation and the attainable reduction in the mortality 
from preventable diseases. Foremost among such diseases, typhoid fever 
is of special importance as a cause of death of exceptional frequency 
during the early years of policy duration and the age period under 30. 
According to the medico-actuarial investigation, deaths from typhoid fever 
among males represented 14.2 per cent of the total from all causes at 
ages 15 to 29, about half that proportion, or 6.8 per cent, at ages 39 to 44, 
and only 2 per cent at ages 45 and over. The corresponding percentages 
for females were only 6.3 per cent at ages 15 to 29, 4.3 per cent at ages 
30 to 44, and 1.8 per cent at ages 45 and over. On the basis of the ex- 
posed to risk, the mortality rate per 10,000 was 6.7 for males at ages 15 
to 29, 4.6 at ages 30 to 44, and 3.7 at ages 45 and over. The mortality 
rates are more conclusive than the proportionate mortality with 
reference to deaths only. The corresponding mortality rates for 
females were 3.3 per 10,000 at ages 15 to 29, 2.7 at ages 30 to 44, and 2.3 at 
ages 45 and over. With the exception of tuberculosis of the lungs, typhoid 
fever was the most important cause of death among males, and with the 
exception of tuberculosis z the lungs and diseases of pregnancy it was 
the most frequent cause of death among females at ages 15 to 29. For 
males typhoid fever was = lesser importance at ages 30 to 44 than tuber- 
culosis of the lungs, pneumonia and Bright’s disease; and for females the 
same causes with the further addition of cancer and organie diseases of 
the heart and pregnancy were more important than typhoid at these 
ages. The mortality from typhoid fever among insured lives falls 
chiefly upon the early years of policy duration, as best iilustrated for 
males. Of the age period 15 to 29, the mortality was 10.0 per 10,000 during 
the first policy year, 9.3 during the second, 6.7 during the third to fifth, 
4.8 during the sixth to tenth, and 4.5 during the eleventh to twenty-fourth 
years—or for all durations combined 6.7, in comparison with the mortality 
of 10.6 for tuberculosis of the lungs, and 1.0 for cancer and other malignant 
tumors. . 

The reduction in typhoid fever during recent years has, therefore, been 
of unquestionable benefit to life insurance policyholders and of measur- 
able effect in the direction of unnecessary mortality losses, resulting in 
corresponding gain in the form of dividends, etc. In American cities, 
in which most of the life insurance business, especially the business of 
industrial companies is transacted, the average death rate from typhoid 
fever has decreased from about 60 per 100,000 of population in 1881 to 
about 10 during 1915. Since typhoid fever is more common in the urban 
than rural sections of the country, the average mortality rate for the 
registration area is in excess of the rate for the principal cities as a 
group. Since 1900 the typhoid fever death rate for the registration area 
has decreased from about 36 per 100,000 of population to 12.4 during 1915. 
The highest mortality rate from typhoid fever in civilized countries during 
the period 1908-1912 for which the returns are available prevaiied in 
Spain—or 26.7 per 100,000, followed by a rate of 26.3 for Italy, 24.3 for 
Hungary, and 21.1 for the United States Registration Area. The principal 
countries with a lower rate than the United States at the present time 
for the period considered are—Uruguay, 18.2; Austria, 13.5; New Zealand, 
6.4; England and Wales, 6.0; Scotland, 5.5; Prussia, 5.0; Switzerland, 3.8, 
and Norway, 3.0. For the registration area of the United States the 
typhoid fever death rate according to age and sex during the decade end- 
ing with 1914 was as follows: 

At ages under 5, the rate was 11.0 per 100,000; at ages 5 to 14, 13.9; at 
ages 15 to 44, 34.7; and at ages 45 and over, 20.4 for males. For females 
the corresponding death rate was 10.9 at ages under 5, 16.5 at ages 5 to 
14, 21.7 at ages 15 to 44, and 14.2 at ages 45 and over. For all ages com- 
bined the male death rate from typhoid fever in the registration area, 
Which includes nearly two-thirds of the total population of the United 
States, was 25.6 per 100,000 against 18.1 for females. According to race 
the mortality from typhoid fever in Southern cities was 28.9 for the white 
population against 44.1 for the colored. 

Combining the case fatality returns of ten representative American 
cities for the decade ending with 1914, it appears that out of 98,588 cases 
there were 15,122 deaths, equivalent to 15.3 per cent. The month of 
highest mortality in the registration area is September, and the month of 
lowest fatality is May. 

The table following will show the comparative mortality from typhoid 
fever in 35 American cities during the period ending with 1916. The 
table shows separately the rates for the five years ending with 1910 and 


1915, respectively, and for the single year 1916, with the indicated changes 
in the rate in comparison with the preceding quinquennial period: 
MORTALITY FROM TYPHOID FEVER IN 35 AMERICAN CITIES, 


1995-1916 
DE ATH RATES PE R 109.090 OF F PX JPUL ATION 


| 
| DIFFERENCE IN THE 
| RATE TO THAT OF 








CITIES. 1905-1910 | 1911-1915 1916 1911-1915 
\c tual | Percent 
Baltimore 35.4] 23.8 i8.1 ee 23.9 
Boston 15.2 | 7.8 3.4 44 | 56.4 
Bulfalo 23.2. | 15.7 10.9 4.8 | 30.6 
Chicag go 5 15.7 8.1 5.2 -2.9 35.8 
Cincinnati } 30.9 7.9 3.2 —4.7 | 59.5 
Cleveland : 15.9 10.2 5.3 19 | 48.0 
Columbus. . 11.6 | 15.5 13.5 2.3 14.6 
Denver.... ; 4G .O 12.2 7.3 —4.9 40.2 
Detroit... 21.9 18.1 15.2 —2.9 16.0 
Fall River 14.7 13.2 10.9 —2.3 | 17.4 
Indianapolis 29.8 21.6 26.9 $5.3 | 24.5 
Jersey City } 12.6 7.8 6.9 0.9 11.5 
Los Angeles 18.7 | 10.1 2.8 7.3 | 72.3 
Louisville... 52.8 21.7 9.6 12.1 | 55.8 
Milwaukee | 27.8 13.7 14.7 +1.0 | 7.3 
Minneapolis 31.8 | 11.1 5.8 5.3 47.7 
Nashvillé 61.8 | 42.3 29.9 12.4 | 29.3 
Newark. in 7.4 5.4 | 2.0 | 27.0 
New Haven 30.4 19.3 8.0 11.3 58.5 
New Orleans 35.1 20.8 23.4 +2.6 12.5 
New York City.. 13.5 7.9 3.8 | st 51.9 
Omaha. ie a 9.8 4.2 | 5.6 | 57.1 
j Paterson S.3 a.9 3.6 —2.3 } 39.0 
Philadelphia $1.4 | 11.4 7.95 —3.9 34.2 
Providence P 14.65 | 10.5 5.1 5.4 51.4 
ag pa wi 13.3 9.4 5.1 —4.3 | 45.7 
. Louis... 16.3 | 12.4 9.4 —3.0 24.2 
St. Paul.... 18.0 | 9.6 5.3 £.3 44.8 
San Francisco 27.0 | 13.3 3.5 —9 8 73.7 
Scranton..... 355 5) 881 5.4 | 5.7 51.4 
Seattle 24.8 | 6.2 2.9 | —3.3 53.2 
Syracuse... 16.0 | 12.3 22 | 0.1 0.8 
Toledo Gare | 41.0 31.3 23.0 } 8.3 26.5 
Washington, D. C | 36.4 | 17.0 12.6 4.4 25.9 
Worcester 11.9 1.9 3.2 —1.2 24.38 
Average 22.5 | 11.2 t.2 4.0 35.7 


Combining the returns for the 35 cities it is shown that the typhoid 
fever death rate declined from 22.5 per 100,000 for the five years end- 
ing with 1910 to 11.2 during the five years ending with 1915, and to 7.2 
during the year 1916, the decrease during the last-named year being 
equivalent to 4.0 per 100,000 of population, or 35.7 per cent. With the 
exception of Indianapolis, Milwaukee and New Orleans, every city in 
the list of thirty-five shows a decrease in the rate ranging from 12.4 to 
9.1 per 100,000 of population and from 73.7 per cent to 0.8 per cent. The 


only increase of real significance during the year occurred in the city 
of Indianapolis, where the rate remains unduly high, which is also 
true of Nashville, New Orleans and Toledo. All of these cities have 
rates in excess of 20 per 100,000 of population, but it requires to be con- 
sidered that the numbers are somewhat affected by the admission of 
typhoid fever patients to local hospitals, which is especially true of the 
city of New Orleans. : 

For the thirty-five cities collectively, the evidence of measurable and 
sanitary progress is entirely conclusive, and it may well be questioned 
whether the public at large clearly realizes what has been accomplished 
during so short a period of time. In the table following, the typhoid fever 
death rates of the thirty-five cities are given by single years for the 
period 1906-1916 and for two five-year periods. To make the comparison 
complete, we have inserted in addition thereto the corresponding data 
for pulmonary tuberculosis for convenient comparison: 

MORTALITY FROM TYPHOID FEVER a PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS IN 

35 AME RIC AN CI =S—190 j- 1916 








TypHomw FEVER. PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS 














YEAR Population. ; Rate per | Rate per 
Number. 100,900 | Number. | 100,000 

Population. | | Population 

| Aer 16,006,873 | 4,756 29.7 31,216 195.0 
1907. . 16,524,296 | 4,532 27.4 31,539 190.9 
1908. ... 16,999,275 | 3,471 20.4 | 30,645 180.3 
\ C1 Seenoane 17,462,869 2,990 17.1 } 30,128 172.5 
1910.. 17,960,381 3,328 18.5 | 31,428 175.0 
1905-1910 $4,953,694 19,077 22.5 | 154,956 182.4 
i mare 18,412,696 | 2,629 | 4.3 | 30,632 166.4 
RRS. 6.5.0: 18,884,594 | 2,264 12.0 29,672 157.1 
1913. . : 19,340,986 2,383 12.3 | 36,123 155.7 
Ee 19,788,447 | 1,958 99 1 31,083 157.1 
1915. . 20,266,301 1,609 7.9 31,206 14.0 
1911-1915....., 96,693,024 10,843 11.2 152,716 | 157.9 
1.) Se 20,726,529 1,497 7.2 30,422 146.8 
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According to this table the typhoid fever death rate of the thirty- 
five cities which in 1916 had an aggregate population of nearly 21,000,000 
inhabitants decreased from 29.7 in 1906 to only 7.2 in 1916, regardless of an 
increase of nearly 5,000,000 in population. The actual number of deaths 
decreased by 3259. If the typhoid fever death rate in the thirty-five 

1906, there would havecities under review had been the same as in 
been 6155 deaths from this disease instead of 1497 which actually occurred 
—in other words, the ratio of actual to expected mortality on this basis 
was only 24.3 per cent. 

In comparison with the progress made in the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, the corresponding statistics for this disease are of additional in- 
terest. The death rate from pulmonary tuberculosis decreased from 
195.0 per 100,000 in 1906 to 146.8 during 1916. In other words, against an 
actual decrease in the mortality from typhoid fever of 22.5 per 100,000 
there was an actual decrease in the tuberculosis death rate of 48.2. 
While, relatively, the decrease in tuberculosis was less than the decrease 
in the frequency of typhoid fever, the actual production was almost twice 
as great and so much more encouraging when the extremely wide dis- 
tribution of tuberculosis is taken into account. 

The typhoid fever problem has in very recent years changed largely 
from one limited chiefly as regards effective method of contro] in the 


Surgeon-General’s Rate Per 
1,000 





YEAR Office Deaths. | F 
Mean Strength. | Mean Strength. 
1906. .. y 40,621 12 0.30 
1907... 35,132 7 0.20 
1908. . 46,316 11 0.20 
1906-1908 122,069 30 0.25 
1909.... 57,124 16 0.28 
1910.... 55,680 9 0.16 
1911 : ; 55,240 7 0.13 
1909-1911 168,044 32 0.19 
1912... 58,374 2 0.03 
1913..... 59,608 0.00 
1914... 61,362 3 0.05 
1912-1914 179,344 5 0.03 
1915.... 62,725 : 0.00 


direction of poor water and milk supply to one susceptible to more 
direct method of prevention by means of inoculation. The most instruc- 
tive statistics regarding the prevention and practical eradication of 
typhoid fever by means of inoculation are those of the United States Army 
which in detail since 1906 are as follows: ; 

The importance of this measure of effective control is further jllus- 
trated by the practical absence of typhoid fever in the United States 
Army during its operation on the Mexican Border, where the liability 
to infection was one of exceptional seriousness. The data for 1916 are 
not as yet available, but on the basis of the mean strength during the 
year 1915 it may be said that if the average typhoid fever rate for the 
three years ending with 1908 had prevailed there would have been 16 
deaths from typhoid fever instead of no deaths at all. 

Without further enlarging upon the subject under consideration it may 
be stated in conclusion that the results illustrate a decidedly increased 
degree of efficiency in the sanitary administration of our principal cities 
and the country at large, and what is being done in this direction is 
deserving of much more appreciation on the part of the life insurance 
companies and their policyholders than is actually the case. The essen- 
tial facts regarding the activities of municipal health departments in the 
United States has been presented in a concise form by Mr. Franz 
Schneider of the Russell Sage Foundation, whereas the more impressive 
data regarding State sanitation, with special reference to the work of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Health, has been presented by Prof. 
George C. Whipple of Harvard University. The most instructive work, 
however, is the Health Survey of New Haven, Conn., presented to the 
Yale School of Medicine by Profs. C. E. A. Winslow, James Cowan Green- 
way and David Greenberg, and prepared at the request of the Civic 
Federation of New Haven under the Anna R. Lauder Memorial Founda- 
tion. Such surveys should be available for all the principal cities and for 
representative rural communities in amplification of the admirable spe- 
cialized research work which is being done by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The more active co-operation of life insurance companies in investiga- 
tions of this kind is much to be desired. What has been done in this 
direction by community sickness surveys, on the part of the Metro- 
poiltan Life Insurance Company, is deserving of special mention as 
gratifying evidence of practical progress in a field of co-operative effort 
which has heretofore been almost completely neglected. 











“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1860 
Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 
helped to make 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 
ficiaries. 

WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 
insured. 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 
ment of double the face of the policy in case of death asa result 


of an ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


, 


‘“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 
For Direct Agency Connection 
Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 











Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 
If So, Read 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,”’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’ Etc. 








The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘ Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH A MONTHLY INCOME 


A Constant Relief from Worry 





Personal Narrative of Widow Concerning Her Business Ventures—What the “Sharks ” 
Could Not Take 





By WILLIAM T. Nasu 


[Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York.] 


(Concluded from October 11.) 
THE FARM 

Once we were out on the back lawn 
among the flowers and shrubbery, this 
enthusiastic little woman with a wave 
of the hand said: ‘“‘This ts the farm.” 
“Our first season”? she continued, “we 
raised only enough vegetables for our 
own table, but now this big garden 
brings us a good many dollars besides. 
In the fall we fill the cellar with winter 
vegetables and have enough to last until 
the next summer. And the chickens! 
Look at them—400, and next season 
we will have more! Yes, we sell a great 
many eggs and a few chickens too, after 
using all we possibly can ourselves. And, 
oh, how facinating! Exeept to plow 
up the garden in the spring, we do all the 
work ourselves, mornings and evenings. 
Just enough fresh air and exercise to 
keep us in the best of health, as you can 
easily see. At the same time our music, 
books and magazines are dearer to us 
than ever, and we have so much more 
time for them now, especially in the 
winter. We have loads of friends, too; 
real friends, the kind that money can’t 
buy. We go to literary and church 
entertainments, musicales and sometimes 
to the theater and movies, but we do not 
throw away money on silly, foolish 
things, nor do we care to. We have been 
uplifted by our experience, and, oh! if my 
husband only could come back how much 
more helpful I could be to him now. I 
have learned so much and see things in 
such a different light. 

Next vear the eldest of the girls will 
teach kindergarten only four blocks 








away, while the youngest enters high 
I mention all this to show that 
with even a small income, a woman, if 
she is sensible, can live well and have the 
things that will contribute most toward 
her comfort and happiness. But it 
must be an income. 


school. 


UNCLE EXPLAINS, INCOME 

Uncle first opened my eves. ‘That 
morning when he was telling us about 
this place he explained how $50 a month 
really represented a good-sized fortune; 
that it would take all of $15,000 invested 
at four per cent clear of expenses to 
bring in that amount, or $600 a year; 
and then it wouldn’t come montihly. 
How plain that is! And 
how stupid I must have been not to see 
:t myself. Only to think—there I had 
been bowing and looking up to that 
$10,000 in the bank as though it would 
last for all time, when it was actually 
melting away right before my eyes; and 
at the same time I was totallv blind to 
the only thing that finally saved us—our 
monthly income. 

Yes, we had a home to start with. 
But suppose we had not had. We would 
have found some other little place at a 


Of course! 


low rent and lived on our income just 
the same. If we didn’t raise vegetables, 
we could do something else to help along. 
Women don’t expect to just sit down 
and fold their hands when left as I was, 
but men ought to know what a woman 
can do and can not do. <A wife doesn’t 
make the money, she spends it. She 
That’s 
why she’s given an allowance, which 


is the family purchasing agent. 


she depends upon from month to month. 


And what is that but a monthly in- 
come? You see, she has been taught to 
rely upon it. 


$50 A MONTH MORE THAN $600 A YEAR 

Uncle again opened my eyes when one 
day he said to me: 

“Sarah, do you realize that $50 a 
month is a good deal more to a woman 
than $600 a year?” 

‘How can that be?” I asked. 

“T will explain,” said Uncle. ‘‘You 
know Aunty to be a pretty careful 
woman,’ he wenton. “Well, I give her 
$50 a month to run the house and she 
never comes out behind. But suppose I 
should give her at the beginning of the 
vear $600 all at one time to run her 
through to the end of the year. [If 
sever would do tt. 
long before the year was up. 


She would be broke 
You see, 
she can plan and finance herself for a 
month at a time, but not for a whole year. 
Few men can doit. It takes a financier. 
That’s why I say $50 a month is a good 
deal more to a woman than $600 a 
year.” 

How wonderful! I thought. Really, 
no woman could ever think all that out 
for herself. Yet, I had kept thinking 
there must be something about our 
monthly income that was different from 
gust money; it seemed to go so much 
farther. But even now, after Uncle 
has explained, I can’t see through it. 
It must be that a woman simply hasn’t 
the instinct to understand these things. 
As Uncle says, “It takes a financier.” 

I will give you another example of my 
lack of business sense and of how my 
monthly income saved me from myself: 
When the agent came to pay me the 
$10,000, he told me I could leave the 
money with the company and have it, 
together with the interest, paid in 
monthly installments, if I chose. Then 
I would have two monthly incomes 
each for about the same amount, and as 
the agent said, would always be safe 











and never have to 
future. Did I do it? 
tell you I charged that agent with try- 
ing to take advantage of me. The 
Idea! Give up that fortune for another 
income such as we valued only as pin 
money? Instead of doing that, I tried 
to get the company to discount our 
monthly income and give me its value, 
or whatever they would, all in one sum, 
But the company very politely pointed 
out to me the clauses in the policy 
which forbid any such thing. They 
showed me how my husband had willed 
to me $50 a month for life and thank 
Heaven it was a will that neither they 
nor I could break. In both these in- 
stances, I either did or tried to do ex- 
actly the reverse of what I should have 
done. And would not most other wo- 
men have reasoned about as I did? 


worry about the 
I am ashamed to 


POINTS TO OTHER WOMEN’S LOSSES 


I know a woman who was left with a 
good home and $60,000. She had one 
child, a son. ‘This kev was not willing 
to begin at the bottcm and work up as 


his father had done, so his mother 
started him in business. He failed. 


She started him a second time and he 
failed again. His third and last venture 
has finally taken everything she had 
left, home and all. Where he is now, 
nobody knows, but that goed cold mcther, 
now well past 70, is in the Old Ladies’ 
Yet 
she did no more than most other mothers 


Home waiting for the end to come. 


would have done. That is a mother. 
Now, it was that fortune that caused all 
the trouble. If left a 
monthly income, which Uncle said would 
have amounted to nearly $400 a month, 
instead of all that never 
would be where she is today, and that 
boy might have amounted to something. 

Let me tell you of another case right 
here at home. Not long ago a smooth- 
tongued young scamp came along and 
managed to make the acquaintance of 


one of the nicest young girls in our town, 


she had been 


money, she 


an orphan who lived with her aunt,a very 
old lady. This foolish girl fell in love 
with the stranger and, against the advice 
of her aunt and others, married him. 
They eloped. She had just inherited 
$10,000 in cash, and of course took this 
along with her. Well, in less than a 


month from the day she first set eves on 
this man, he had married, robbed and 
deserted her. 


She is again back with 
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her aunt, penniless. And just to think, 
it had taken two generations for those 
hardworking people of hers to save up 
that money, which all went in a lump 
to that rascal, who afterwards was ar- 
rested swindling another young 
woman in the same way. Now if this 
girl had been left a monthly income in- 
stead of all that money this thing never 
would have happened. 

There is my husband’s sister. She 
was a farmer’s wife and was left a good 
farm, plenty of stock and all the other 


for 


things. But what could she do with a 
farm? ‘The children, two girls and a 


boy, being too voung to help, she had 
to hire anybody she could get to do the 
work. This was a drain every month. 
Besides, she didn’t know how to plan 
manage a farm. She not a 

Soon she was in debt and a little 


and was 
man. 
later the farm had to be mortgaged and 
She then came to town, 


a small house and simply lived 


finally sold. 
rented 
up the little she had left. 
She did the best she could, but is now 
Think what 
dollars a 


Poor soul! 


at the end of her string. 
an income of few 
month would mean to her! 

I know of another woman whose 
father left her a fortune of $300,000. 
Her husband speculated and lost every 
cent of it, then turned to drinking and 
She finally got a 
divorce, and is now trying to make a 
I know of still 
another woman whose husband left her 


even a 


abused her terribly. 
living keeping roomers. 


a small home, $4000 in cash and an in- 
come of $40 a month. The $4000 is 
gone long ago, and her income has sup- 
ported her ever since. She is now an 
invalid, and a more grateful woman 
would be hard to find. What would she 
do without her income? 

Of all the women I know anything 
about had been left a fortune, 
whether large or small, to do with as they 
pleased, not a single one has been able to 
keep it, much less add to it. But that 
is not all: Somebody had to work to earn 
all these fortunes that slipped away so 
easily. 


who 


INSURING AGAINST WOMEN’S MISTAKES. 


But if women lack business wisdom, 
what about men themselves, when they 
leave everything in the world they have 
to their wives or daughters who know 
nothing whatever about handling or 
taking care of it? Men see these failures 
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of women every day, and know better 
than any woman can that if an allow- 
ance is the best thing for a wife it 
certainly must be the only thing for a 
widow, since she is far more helpless than 
a wife. Men also know that a wife relies 
upon her husband for her monthly allow- 
ance or income, while a widow must rely 
upon the income itself. But will she have 
one? You see, it is income, always in- 
come, with a woman from the day she is 
born, and an income which she simply 
cannot lose, be swindled out of, see 
spend before she gets is the only safe 
insurance she can have against her own 
mistakes. 

At the same time, women are every 
bit as resourceful and prudent and as 
frugal as men are, if not more so. But 
they must be given a woman’s chance 
instead of being forced away from where 
she belongs. Men should remember also 
that there is more at stake with a woman, 
especially if she is a Men 
“‘play the game,”’ as thev call it. They 
win, lose and win again, but not so with 


mother. 


a woman. She has al/ to Jose, and when 
she loses all, it is a tragedy. 

A woman is also at this disadvantage: 
She will trust men when men themselves 
not She looks 
upon a man as her natural protector, at 
the same time knowing that most of 
due to the 
men. All 
this goes to show that in their dealings 
and relations with are 
guided by their impulses and emotions 
rather than by cold judgment, such as 
men have to apply to their business. If 


will trust each other. 


woman’s misiortunes 


are 
treachery or dishonesty of 


men, women 


men would keep this in mind when tak- 
ing out their life insurance or making 
their wills and leave their 
daughters an allowance instead of some- 
thing they know nothing about, there 
would be tragedies and dis- 
appointments of the kind I have men- 
tioned. 

No, it was not 
children my husband was thinking about, 
as I had supposed, so much as it was 
something to keep the wolf from our 
door and insure us support. He knew the 
danger. And the very thing he feared 
might happen, did happen. And had he 
not done as he did, all his hard work 
and success would have been in vain 
and no telling where we would be to- 
You can imagine ‘monthly in- 
our little home now. 


wives and 


fewer 


‘pin money”’ for the 


day. 
come day” in 
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October 25. 1917 


If it was a day of love and sentiment 
before we knew the full meaning of this 
precious income, what must it be to us 
now when it is our all? Yes, I have only 
to point to my own experience to show 
how much a woman can do with an 
income, and how very helpless she is 
almost certain to be with a fortune. 

[This effective argument for monthly in- 
come insurance will be found valuable for 
canvassing purposes. Companies, man- 
agers and general agents desiring this article 
in attractive booklet form should communi- 
cate with THE SPECTATOR.] 


Amount of Reserves on Varying Bases 

It is apparent from the returns being made 
to the several insurance departments on the 
reserves held for life insurance contracts 
that the majority of companies are now valu- 
ing by the American Experience Table of 
Mortality with interest at 31% per cent. There 
are a number of the older companies which 
value their reserves on a three per cent basis, 
and in the accompanying table the amount of 
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reserves on this basis is shown to be the larg- 
est of the three classes of valuations tabulated. 
Fifty companies are listed in this table, show- 
ing reserves based on three different rates of 
interest and the amount of reserves held on 
annuity contracts at the close of 1916. A com- 
parison with 1915 figures shows the following 
changes in totals: 4 per cent reserves de- 
creased $26,972,651; 3% per cent reserves 
increased $127,232,098, while the 3 per cent re- 
serves increased $142,184,311. Annuity re- 
serves increased $5,513,731. The total net in- 
creases in reserves held by the fifty companies 
listed was $274,930,140. 

The most interesting feature about the ex- 
hibit this year is the enormous increase in an- 
nuity reserves as compared with the previous 
year’s figures. Some companies increased 


their reserves under annuity contracts by fully 
fifty per cent, while others nearly doubled the 
amount as compared with 1915. This would 
seem to indicate a growing popularity of an- 
nuity contracts and a substantial increase in 
the total volume of this class of business. 
The growth in popularity of continuous in- 


stalments and deferred annuities is also partly 


responsible for this increase. 


\VOUNT OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 
“Is your wife a first-class graduate nurse 2” 

I asked a man whose better (?) half was op- 

posed to his taking insurance. “I don't know, 

hut I think not. Why?” he replied. “Why, 


}us 


- 


this, my boy, during your Jast sickness she 
will be at your bedside caring for you. When 
you both realize that your savings are gradu- 
ally melting away and the doctor holds out 
no encouragement, you will need the best 
nursing you can possibly get—if you pull 
through. If you ‘pass on,’ you won't have 
anything left—doctor’s bills, drugs, under- 
taker, cremation, etc. She will be worn out. 
too. You might have been saved if you had 
recetved good nursing. If you had been well 
protected, your good wife would have stopped 
at nothing, for she would have known that 
you could earn and pay all debts, if you lived, 
and if you died, your insurance would have 
done it—more quickly. Take my advice and 
sive her the protection whether she wants it 
r not. Never fear, she will take te money 
when you have breathed your last.” Well, 
he tumbled. It wasn’t long until he was sud- 
denly killed—accident—and when she came in 
for proofs, I received a most humble apology— 
she was “so ashamed’—Sure! Well, use it. 
“Did you ever go through an orphan asy- 
| asked a widower with three children, 





one day. “No, I never did,” he answered. 


“Well, you ought to, just once. You should 


see the little charity waifs—cared for by 
strangers—none fed and clothed as you would 
like your children looked after—education not 
the hest—turned out as soon as they are able 
to earn a partial living, etc. When you leave 
your children to an icy and merciless world, 
why not protect them against harshness, cold, 
hunger, sickness, ignorance, etc.? Life insur- 
ance will do it the easiest, surest, quickest 
way.” “What will it cost?” he asked—and he 
had swallowed the hook. When possible, and 
such a case hesitates about protecting his 
children, get him to go through such an insti- 
tution ith you. Visualize your arguments 
when possible. At the National Association in 
New Orleans lately, a woman won a ten dollar 
prize by recounting the closing of a most “per- 
nickity,” ‘‘obstreperous” case out West in the 
above manner. Look ahead—and make your 
prospect /ook ahead, too. 

“What is he worth?” is heard about some 
prominent man frequently now-a-days. Well, 
that’s easy. He is worth what he /as, less 
what he owes and what the State and Federai 
Government will collect in taxes when he ex- 
pires. It might not be much. Why not in- 
surance to cover debts and taxes ?—then he can 
tell what he is worth. He will then be worth 
just what he has—no deductions. Isn't it re- 
freshing ? R. O. Ticitos. 





Customers Buy—Salesmen Sell 

When a man is togged out in evening dress 
and steps up to the window of a theatre ticket 
agency, it is pretty definite that the gentleman 
in question is anxious to obtain tickets for a 
show on that particular evening. It is the busi- 
ness of the ticket clerk on that occasion to sell 
that gentleman a ticket good for that evening. 
“What 


have you for ‘The Tin Soldier’ to-night? 1 


Especially so when the customer says: 


want two seats.” “Sorry, sir, but we have only 
one ticket for that show to-night. I can let 
you have seats for to-morrow or the next 
wight. Will that do?”—Score, bone one. 

Note the above: The gentleman wanted two 
tickets for to-night—had his lady and all— 
and the salesman (?) offered him the house 
for the next two days! Mind you, there were 
just forty-two other playhouses that were open 
that night end their houses were not full.— 
Another goose egg. 

Picture: Gentleman fumbles among _ his 
many pockets in search for his own private 
pocket “Guide to Broadway Shows,’ while the 
salesman (?)—there are two esses and an 
“a” in salesman, but note their order—stands 
behind the counter—No, not thinking of home 
and family, but hoping for the day when he 
will be able to pay an income tax. “Have you 
two for to-night for ‘The Pink Mermaid’ ?” 
“Yes, but I thought you wanted to see ‘The 
Tin Soldier.’ ” 

The customer sold himself and the ticket 
agent got paid for it—Smoke up. 


Do your prospects have to sell themselves? 
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When the prospect tells you right straight 
what he wants and when he wants it, do not 
fail to supply him. There are plenty of policies 
and plenty of companies. Familiarize yourself 
with them. 


Do You See Enough People? 


If you see enough people you will surely write 
some of them. You will not write everybody 
you see, but you will surely not write anybody 
that you do not see. 

The more people you see the more people 
you'll write. You have something to sell that 
everybody ought to have and somebody will 
take. See enough people and you are sure to 
find the somebody. 

By planning your work and sticking to a 
daily schedule that calls for six hours of steady 
work, you can see more people than you have 
ever seen before. And that will mean more 
business for you. The planning should be done 
outside of business hours, of course. 

See more people. You have often heard 
others endorse this method of work; isn’t it 
time you tried it yourself?—Agency Items. 


Ethics in Reinstating Lapsed Policies 
The following communication from a reader 
of THE SPECTATOR is self-explanatory: 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


The interview with a man who had met with 
reverses in business, related by R. O. Ticilos 
in ‘“‘Chow-Chow,” in THE SPECTATOR for Octo- 
ber 11, 1917, brings to mind a similar case that 
came under my observation, and I enclose a 
letter in relation to the occurrence, which you 
may reproduce in your magazine. This request 
is not made from any selfish motive, but I trust 
that every life insurance man deserves the 
same credit that this letter displays to me. 

(Signed) O. J. PRUNTY. 

West Union, W. Va., Oct. 18, 1917. 





Thursday 


The enclosure referred to in Mr. Prunty’s 
letter is as follows: 


Mr. O, J. PRUNTY, 
West Union, W. Va. 

Dear Sir—We thank you for your kind letter 
of the 10th instant, regarding the lapsed policy 
of Mr. Floyd of Mannington. Your advice and 
interest in this matter is certainly commenda- 
ble. It makes one feel that life is worth liy- 
ing after all when a competitor in the life in- 
surance business displays the friendship that 
you have in this case. We have written Mr, 
Floyd requesting him to reinstate the policy. 

Again thanking you and with kindest regards 
and with best wishes, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
SUTTON & WILT, 
General Agents. 
Elkine, W. Va., Feb. 12, 1914. 





Business Education 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


I most heartily endorse the excellent editorial 
in THE SPECTATOR of October 4 on ‘Business 
Edueation.’’ You are entirely correct in your 
statement that “There never was a more op- 
portune moment to bring home to the layman 
the possibilities the business offers, its bene- 
ficence, its relation to every phase of the human 
life and activity, its necessity for the scientific, 
efficient and practical conduct of trade.” This 
is an excellent summary of the whole plan and 
scope of a realized system of public education 
in insurance in all its branches and its direct 
and indirect relation to public welfare as well 
as to the welfare of the companies and their 
policyholders. 

(Signed) FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, 
Statistician, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 
Newark, N. J., October 8, 1917. 


—The Columbian National Life has _ subscribed 
£200,000 to the second Liberty Loan. It subscribed 
$100,000 to the first loan. 











Established 1860 


helped to make 


“AN AMERICAN COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Under the Laws of the State of New York 


The following are a few Germania features which have 


EVERY MONTH THIS YEAR A RECORD BREAKER 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 





PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 


If So, Read 











Free HEALTH SERVICE for Policyholders both new and old. 
Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Bene- 
ficiaries. 

WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total 
and permanent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver 
of all future premiums, the payment of 1-10 of the face of the 
policy annually to the insured as long as he lives and payment 
of the face of the policy to the beneficiary at death of the 
insured. 

DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for pay- 
ment of double the face of the policy in case of death as a result 


of an ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 


, 


“‘A Growing Company for Growing Men’ 
For Direct Agency Connection 
Address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies, 
50 Union Square, New York City 








Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues: The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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THOUGHTS ON EFFICIENCY 
Musings of an Old-Time Agent on 
Waste of Time 





SOME PRACTICAL EXAMPLES 





Agents Who Know When to Travel 
Steps for Profit 





Conserving 


By A WESTERN AGENT 


During the past winter I frequently caught 
myself aimlessly tramping from one end ot 
the basement to the other before shoveling 
coal into the furnace. The monotony of cov- 
ering the same ground twice irritated me, and 
as I imagine myself to possess good faculties 
I felt disgraced by such a foolish performance. 
By giving attention I succeeded in correcting 
the fault. At first time was lost, but soon I 
improved, and this led me to reflect upon effi- 
ciency in general. By the time I had checked 
an erratic impulse one hundred times, I came 
to the conclusion that most of us plunge at a 
task without considering whether the next step 
will be backward or forward, largely because 
we formed bad habits in our early lives. By 
patience and self-restraint we can begin over, 
and learn to commence always at the right 
point, and make continual progress. Efficiency 
means starting where materials are most abun- 
dant and within easy access, finishing as much 
as possible in one spot and advancing. 

The solicitor who rides an hour to interview 
a prospect with whom he is acquainted, only to 
find that he is as indifferent as the stranger 
adjoining his own office, can correct his 
methods and add to his efficiency. I cannot 
guarantee that he will make more money, but 
any effort which sharpens our faculties con- 
tributes so much to our self-respect, initiative 
and influence with others that it ought to have 
a beneficial effect upon our pocketbooks. 


FoLLtow1InGc A SYSTEM 

One of the ablest general agents of a great 
company devised a system which, if followed, 
will develop efficiency in soliciting. A list of 
names is arranged so as to eliminate unneces- 
sary walking or riding. If the solicitor begins 
at any point on a street he makes his calls in 
numerical order and in respect to the pros- 
pect’s location only. He does not visit Henry 
Harrison Smith at 500 Blank avenue and re- 
turn to George Augustus Jones at No. 25 on 
the same thoroughfare. Once in motion he 
never turns backward. 

Of course, no system can absolutely prevent 


waste of energy. Prospects on the routed list 
will be diseased, moneyless and indifferent. A 
few will show animation but will need further 
attention. The solicitor will concentrate on the 
prospects who respond quickly. He will culti- 
vate those in whom interest appears to have 
germinated. When time has ripened his ex- 
perience, many of his interviews will be deter- 
mined by the interest of the prospects. If his 
memorandum shows on April 20 that Henry 
Harrison Smith has promised to consider a 
policy he will be justified in traveling three 
miles to see him. If one hundred persons, 
whom he had never seen, were under the same 
roof with him, he would still be justified in 
calling upon Smith. The attaining of efficiency 
always means giving immediate attention to the 
ready or most promising prospect regardless 
of the location of his office or residence. It is 
impossible to devise rules for all situations, 
but the ablest solicitors in America have found 
good counsel in the following: A stranger 
near at hand should be interviewed in prefer- 
ence to a distant acquaintance who has received 
no previous attention. The prospect who has 
been faithfully cultivated and shown interest 
should always be called upon before the 
stranger, unless he is at an impossible distance 
from the solicitor. 


KNOWING WHERE to Go For PROSPECTS 

When the life insurance salesman has ob- 
tained five hundred signatures he will know 
when it is advisable to ride ten miles and 
ignore the occupants of the twenty-story build- 
ing in which he has his desk. T!owever, when 
he is so inexperienced that he does not even 
know the symptoms of a prospect, he should 
not take unnecessary steps to hold interviews. 
Ii he has an office in a great building he should 
begin at the door adjoining his own and ad- 
vance until he has assayed the material in 
every room from the basement to the roof. If 
calls are made in this way and intelligently re- 
peated, a number of persons will slowly grow 
more favorable to the signing of applications. 
When their interest reaches a climax the solici- 
tor will be able to reap the reward of his labor 
in the shortest possible time. When twenty 
men in one building, or one square, not only 
announce interest in life insurance, but feel 
that a certain solicitor should write it, the gain 
of an efficiency scheme becomes apparent. It 
is obvious that if a solicitor’s prospects are far 
apart they cannot be closed quickly, no matter 
how intense their enthusiasm may be. If a 
solicitor has an office it should always be a 
center from which he radiates. He should 


never travel farther from it than is necessary 
to secure business or prepare the ground for it. 


HERBERT Hyker’s EurRopEAN TRIP 


Here is a case which appears to violate all 
rules of efficiency but seems to me to illustrate 
it: Herbert Hyker was methodically making 
his way over a route in a great city when he 
came upon George Greenleaf, who had the 
limit in Hyker’s company. A social moment 
brought out the fact that Greenleaf had a son 
in Paris who was to return in a year, enter 
the firm and be insured for $100,000. In- 
stantly Herbert Hyker decided to set the calen- 
dar forward, but he remarked casually that he 
had an engagement in Europe in a few days, 
and asked for a letter to Greenleaf, Jr. The 
father wrote it. Herbert sailed on the next 
steamer, although he had not contemplated the 
journey ten minutes before the interview; 
found young Greenleaf, wrote his application, 
returned to America and collected the pre- 
mium. If we assume that he denied himself 
no convenience on the way, Herbert Hyker 
probably completed the transaction with a net 
profit of one thousand dollars. I am not ac- 
quainted with any solicitors whose contempt 
would be aroused by an offer of this amount 
for two weeks’ work. Managers generally, I 
think, would approve of the jaunt to Europe. 
fyker’s insight doubtless assured him that the 
excursion would be financially profitable and 
he was justified in acting upon it. He ignored 
perhaps one hundred men whom he might have 
seen in two or three days and risked nothing 
but time, but he produced business which, in 
commission at least, was the equivalent of 
twenty $5000 applications. If the prospective 
commission is adequate, and the probability of 
earning it is high, it is in accordance with the 
laws of efficiency to travel any distance for 
business. 

A special agent who, for literary convenience, 
may be called James Minard, worked up the 
material in one bank so thoroughly that he in- 
sured twenty-nine officials, employees and di- 
rectors. One person, because of his inability 
to pass an examination, evaded Minard’s ener- 
getic pursuit. 

A Recorp APPLICATION 

I do not know how much time was required to 
complete this record. Some persons accomplish 
in a week what others cannot do in a year. My 
statistics inform me that forty-one applications 
were written by one agent in a printing plant, 
but seventeen years intervened between the first 
and the last application. On the other hand, I 
recall seventeen applications that were written 








within the same walls in three or four days. 

Minard might have written the twenty-nine 
applications in a week, but he secured the 
visible supply and gave an illustration of effi- 
ciency. If two results are identical except as 
to the time required to achieve them, the one 
of the shortest duration is surely the highest 
in quality. It is obvious that if one visit to an 
office secures all of the applications obtainable, 
it represents more efficiency than numerous re- 
turns to the same place. I pay my tribute to 
the efficiency which ultimately secures all of 
the members of an orgainzation, but we must 
add an extra laurel to the forehead of the man 
who does his work quickly. Going back re- 
quires time, and the object of efficiency is to 
save time. However, it is important to remem- 
ber that efficiency never overlooks business 
which is in process of development. 

A PROFITABLE FIFTEEN MINUTES 

One of the ablest solicitors in America 
makes a specialty of big business. One after- 
noon Peter, we will call him, went forth to an 
appointment. In fifteen minutes he wrote an 
application for $100,000 and doubled the 
amount of premiums he was already collecting 
from his policyholder. Peter earned something 
like $2,000 in commission, and he might have 
argued that he had done enough in one day. 
However, he accepted an invitation to remain 
and in two hours met eight persons. Seven 
of them readily attached their names to the 
blanks of which Peter carried a supply, and 
the eighth was willing but could not give a 
satisfactory account of himself to the exam- 
iner. A total of $200,000 of insurance was ap- 
plied for between 4 and 6 o'clock P. M. 

In any efficiency scheme energy is lost when 
the machine which produces it is compelled to 
move itself, and to be efficient a worker must 
finish as much as possible before he shifts his 
position. In writing eight applications in one 
office, and at one call, Peter gave a perfect 
illustration of efficiency. As rapidly as men 
came within reach he made them serve his pur- 
pose. It is impossible to doubt that he had 
names in his pocket or his memory, and prob- 
ably had tentative plans made for the next 
interview, but it would have been foolish for 
him to search for applications when, as it 
might be said, they were seeking him. 

In a story which was popular not long ago a 
reformed criminal kept a house under observa- 
tion for several days in succession. It was an 
Opportunity for mental exercise that rarely 
came to him, and he reflected upon watching 
and waiting purely from the point of view of 
economy. The outcome showed that he had 
gained time by waiting for the person he 
wanted to see instead of hunting for him. 

I once had occasion to estimate that five 
solicitors in one hundred report $150,000 of 
instirance in twelve months. If we accept this 
as a standard it is apparent that Peter accom- 
plished more in two hours than a “good” 
solicitor is expected to accomplish in a year. 
If Peter maintained this rate of efficiency he 
could do nine hundred years’ work in one. 
Surely this great solicitor provided us with 
an illustration of efficiency which is worth 
studying. 
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War Times are Conducive to Arguments 
for Selling this Form 





LIFE INSURANCE AND PRICES 


What Every Man is Talking About—How to 
Get a Hearing 


By Gerorce IF. Barigut 


In these strenuous days, in which every dol- 
lar has to be squeezed until the eagle screams, 
the seller of life insurance must keep up with 
the times. More and more will the public put 
aside luxuries, giving first thought to the neces- 
saries of life and weigh every proposition in- 
volving the spending of money in the light of 
its utilitarian value. It is starting already, and, 
in the opinion of the leading financiers and 
students of conditions, it will prevail for some 
months, at least until some of this vast sum 
of money subscribed to the Liberty Loan finds 
its way through Government expenditures back 
into the pockets of the people again. 

“Do I need this?” and “Can I do without 
that?” are the questions which every man is 
going to ask himself during this period of re- 
adjustment which America is just entering 
upon. 

Great reorganizations of existing conditions 
are taking place. The economies and conserva- 
tions made necessary by war will bring about, 
in fact have already started, many changes 
in the business world. Many lines of business 
are being subjected to complete reorganization, 
and some are experiencing great contraction 
or being discontinued altogether. The employ- 
ment of women to fill places formerly occupied 
solely by men—a condition which is becoming 
more and more prevalent as the months go on, 
and the men are entering upon active service or 
upon work in the camps throughout the 
country—is a factor of no small importance in 
bringing about many fundamental changes in 
our business system and business conditions. 


AGENT AFFECTED BY CHANGES 

The life insurance agent does not need to be 
told that he will be vitally affected by these 
conditions. He has found that out for himself, 
without doubt, the changes working sometimes 
for his advantage and very often serving to 
make his efforts somewhat more difficult. 

One of the features of present-day condi- 
tions which is most marked, and which has a 
distinct bearing upon the salesman’s success, is 
the difficulty of securing attention. The public 
mind seems to be wrought up to such a high 
tension with the intensely dramatic quality of 
all life nowadays that it is just that much more 
difficult to get men to stop long enough to 
listen with attention and interest to the sales- 
man’s arguments—the old line of insurance 
tack doesn’t seem to get by. 

And how can this be otherwise? With the 
newspapers filled with world news covering 
events of the greatest interest and significance, 
with local demands upon that interest and at- 
tention from every quarter, to say nothing of 
the constant demands upon the pocketbook for 
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personal living or patriotic purposes, is it to 
be wondered at that the business man of to-day 
is living in a condition of nervous excitement 
which makes it frequently almost impossible to 
secure his uninterrupted concentrated atten- 
tion upon any subject for a half an hour at 
a time that is not intimately connected with 
the question of making money? 


INCOME INTERESTS EverysBopy 

But there is one question that every man js 
vitally interested in aside from war topics, and 
that is the question of his income. 

He is only too well aware that unless that 
income of his has materially increased during 
the past twelve months, it is as a matter 
of fact very much smaller and bound to become 
smaller still. 

The high and constantly increasing cost of 
living in every phase, the constant demands 
upon that income for war contributions of al] 
kinds, from the local society’s comfort kits to 
his contributions for the Red Cross, each of 
which he feels bound to recognize and to which 
he gives cheerfully, all cut down his net in- 
come available for saving investment, luxuries 
or personal purposes, while the necessity of 
facing war taxes of every kind and description 
represents a still further drain upon him. 

In every way his income represents the most 
important consideration for him to face at 
the present time, and when he has his pencil 
and paper out, you may be pretty certain that 
he is doing a little close figuring on ways and 
means of cutting down, here and there, on his 
expense account, which is continualiy growing, 
so as to make it square up with that income 
of his which always seems to stand still. 


How to Get AN INTERVIEW 


These facts cannot be changed, but they 
should be recognized by the life insurance 
salesman and turned to good account. This is 
the time when he can always get an audience 
if he has something to say on the subject of 
income, and that is why there has never been 
a more important appropriate time than the 
present in which to discuss the merits and bene- 
fits of the monthly income policy. 

Tell a man that you have a means of provid- 
ing him with an income for his old age, or 
giving his wife and family an income after he 
has passed on, and that that income may be 
arranged to come in every month, and that it 
can be depended upon with just as much surety 
as the income from his Liberty bonds, and you 
are talking a language which he will under- 
stand and on a subject which is taking up most 
of his thinking moments. 

You are striking a popular chord when you 
talk about monthly income. It is a subject that 
has probably been worrying him and his wife 
a lot during the last few months. 

There is a certain surgeon in a nearby city 
who makes a very large income—considerably 
over one hundred thousand a year—for he is 
the most eminent man in his profession in his 
city. In spite of his large revenue from his 
profession he is the most worried man you 
ever saw. In addition to the many demands 
upon him recently which have come with in- 
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creasing regularity, he faces a very large war 
tax which will take a big percentage of his 
income away from him. He is a bachelor, and 
not interested in life insurance generally, feel- 
ing as he does that he has no responsibilities to 
protect after his death. Yet he was captured 
by a live life insurance salesman the other day, 
and just because he talked nothing but monthly 
income insurance and never attempted to in- 
terest the doctor in the matter of general pro- 
tection. Income was uppermost in the doctor’s 
mind, and so when the man came along who 
pointed out how, by the investment of a mod- 
erate sum now, he could be guaranteed a 
monthly income for the remainder of his life 
after a certain age, and that income was a sure 
thing, not dependent upon any business suc- 
cesses or misfortunes, and entirely independent 
of his own efforts so long as the premiums 
were paid, the doctor fell for it—and for a 
good round sum, too. He knew that, come what 
might, his old age was provided for, and when 
he once learned this the rest of the sale was 
easy. 
Get Out oF THE OLp Rut 

There are innumerable incidents of this kind, 
but every agent could point to similar ones, no 
doubt, in his own experience. The wise agent 
is he who doesn’t attempt to stay in the same 
old rut when he finds the walls are closing in 
on him, but gets out of it by intelligently 
sizing up the changing conditions and adapting 
his own work and proposition to fall in line 
most thoroughly with the conditions. 

Talk to men about the thing which is nearest 
their business hearts—their incomes—and show 
them what the monthly income policy is, how 
it operates and what it can be made to do for 
the comfort, benefit and independence of those 
he loves. 

And if he answers, “I have so many demands 
upon me that I can’t afford it,” ask him to tell 
you whether his experiences are not teaching 
him that hard as it may be for him to get along 
on the income he has, will it not be infinitely 
harder for his wife and children to get along 
without any? The provision of a monthly in- 
come for life, for wife or child in the future, 
is a duty just as paramount as the payment of 
rent and grocery bills for them in the present. 
Sell the monthly income policy ! 


Value of Supply Deposits 


The Illinois Life recently adopted a rule that 
each new agent must make a cash deposit of $5 
with the company to cover the supplies fur- 
nished him, which is to be refunded if returned 
in good order, or if $10,000 of new insurance 
is paid for within the first contract year. Some 
general agents have not insisted upon this re- 
quirement. During September twenty-two new 
agents were appointed, of which eight made the 
cash deposit. Each of these eight men up to 
October 18 had secured an Illinois Life policy 
on his own life, and then had sent in one or 
More applications with checks attached. Of 
the fourteen men who were not required to 
make the deposit not one has yet sold himself 
an Illinois policy, and two have sent in appli- 
cations without checks attached. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
Annual and Deferred Dividends 


The accompanying table shows the amount 
of business in force under annual and de- 
ferred dividend contracts for a number of 
companies at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 31, 1916. Although the laws of a number 
of States prohibit the issuance of policies on 
the deferred dividend plan, there are several 
companies still doing this class of business. 
While there are yet a great many deferred 
dividend policies in force, it is probable that 
a gradual decrease in total will be shown from 
year to year as the contracts issued by the 
large Eastern companies mature. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS 


Annual Deferred 
COMPANIES. Dividend. Dividend. 
175,672,204 


Etna Life, Hartford 36,913,796 


American Central, Indianpolis _ 338,000 
American Life, Des Moines 6,611,248 
Atlantic Life, Richmond.... 15,391,698 








Raltimore Life, Baltimore. . 5,254,659 __ 261,75 

Bankers, Lincoln........ 557,009 57,691,804 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha. . 472,926 28, 272 2,156 
Beneficial, Salt Lake City 3,480,170 025,600 
Berkshire, Pittsfield...... 51,281,072 31, 477, 085 
Capito] Life, Denver... . 1,784,732 2,664,050 
Central of U.S., Des Moines 486,509 +,259,981 
Central Life, Ottawa, Ill... 11,1 ¢ 39,000 


9,837,555 
3,771,404 
1,506,000 


Columbian National, Boston 
Continental, Salt Lake City. 
Dakota Life, Watertown... 





Equitable, New York.. 1 062,607,884 467,674,617 





Equitable, Des Moines 1i€ 411 402 Pe 196,000 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia Peper e re 
Fre in Life. Springfield... . - 918,04 

ranklin Life, Springfield 119228908 33°036, 500 


Germania, New York.. 
Cirard Life, Philadelphia 1,805,504 
Cuarantv Life, Davenport. 281,368 
Pome, New York. = 88,301,% 871 * 
Illinois I ife, Chicazo. 6,876,632 bribe 
Intermediate, Evansville. 971,720 836,150 





18,439,485 
13,404,285 
5,05 00D 
3,711,306 
21,209,000 


Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
Jehn Hancock, Boston.. 
Kansas City Life,Kansas ¢ ‘ity 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette 
Manhattan, New York.. 





Marvland Life, Baltimore.. 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit 
Vidland Mutual, Columbus. po 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul . 26,! £09, rahe 
Missouri State, St. Louis... 34.618, 766 





1.489.037 
3,167,149 
28,477.366 





540,256,8: 36 


Mutual Life, New York 1,076, 528, 578 
National Life, Montpelier. 96,113 
National of U.S. A., Chicago 
New England, Boston... 





3 1204 1 368 
£510,812 2 928 





New York Life, New York. 1 875,667,733 
Niagara Life, Buffalo. . 2,205 408 1, Wi on 
Northern Life, Seattle... 173" 451,750 3,435,725 

Northw'n Mut., Milwaukee... 1,473,.445,963 8,043, ‘S00 
Northw'n Nat., Minneapolis 35,590,750 2,900,000 
Occidental, Los Angeles... . . 364,486 9,906,495 


32,262,686 
69,448,943 
147,200 


Pacific Mutual, Lés Angeles.. 
Penn Mutual, Phila gas 
Peoples Life, Chicago.. 

Peoria Life, Peoria.. 
Philadelphia Life, Phila.. 





169,189,462 98,500 
mana ae 30 617,725,510 


*hoenix Mutual, Hartford. 
Prudential, Newark.. 
Puritan Life, Providence.. 
Reliance Life, Pittsburg 





Reserve Loan, Indianapolis 357,500 6,512,626 
Royal Union, Des Moines.. 21,387,096 22,435,435: 
Scandia, Chicago..... 19,511,703 _ 697,69: 
Scranton Life, Scranton.. 10,145,624 5,336,301 
Security of Am., Chicago... .| 7 29,500 3,004,500 
Security Mutual, Binghamton} 30,871,828 16,020,471 
Security Mutual, Lincoln... . | 710,000 7.316,810 
South. L. and T., Greensboro 12,998,736 4,056,000 
Southwestern, Dallas...... 1,020,000 2,242,260 
State Life, Indianapolis..... 50,809,301 | = 24,319,420 
State Mutual, Worcester... 190,554,896 8,351,687 
Travelers, Hartford..... 6,127,172 5,679,562 
Union Central, Cincinnati. 417 634,28 29,763,010 


14,880,454 
8.654,350 


Union Mutual, Portland.. 45, 726, 195 
United States, New York. 154, 504 


Totals P 11,012,449,555 3, 317, S92, 735 





















































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


Somewhere I saw this: 

“Tf the day looks kinder gloomy 
An’ your chances kinder slim, 

If the situation’s puzzling 

An’ the prospect’s awful grim, 

An’ perplexities keep pressin’ 

Till all hope is nearly gone, 

Jus’ bristle up an’ grit your teeth, 
Aw keep on keepin’ on.” 

There you are! “Had two applications re- 
jected for $11,500; but there ain’t no use in 
growlin’, I am going to keep on smilin’ and 
write two more,’ said a live wire to me re- 
cently. That chap will never fail. He will 
“Keep on keepin’ on” when everything seems 
to go wrong. You see, my son, things must 
start to go right some day, and when they do 
our optimist is there to receive them. 

“Come out to dinner with me, I want you 
to see my five kids,” a gentleman said one day 
last week. I went—they were a fine bunch— 
three girls and two boys. Gee! how he loved 
them—and the mother—all swelled up with 
pride—beautiful woman—nice home 
thing lovely. I was charmed. During our 

he ventured, “I carry $30,000 of insur- 
ance now; but that is’nt much for such a 
crowd, is it?” I shook my head. I’m going 
to make it $50,000 before long, and you shall 
get it.” I didn’t say a word—didn’t have to. 
He had a head and a heart; he is a type of 
what we will see in great numbers some day: 
Aen who love their home and dear ones above 
money or position or fame. God haste that 





day! 

Concentrate, William, concentrate! Don’t 
rustle around and fire your old blunderbus 
loaded with bird shot at random. You won't 
hit anything. “The shots that count are the 
shots that hit,’ says Teddy. Finish your man; 
get him off your mind; then take the next— 
one at a time; aim at the heart; practice shoot- 
ing until you can hit the bull’s-eye every time, 
like Doug Fairbanks. Out of 100 possible in- 
surers only one missed—ninety-nine per cent 
hits. When you get such a record swell up 
and out. 

I had missed a street car; the next one was 
a mile away, but just then a “flivver” stopped 
in front of me, and a sweet voice said, “Would 
you like a ride?” “Indeed I would,” I re- 
plied. Mother and daughter out for a ride— 
both school teachers. They asked me where 
[ wished to go, and seemed greatly pleased 
when they dropped me at my destination. I 
have changed my mind. The whole world is 
not selfish; there are people who love to be 
generous and courteous just for the joy of it. 
Life insurance agents are the most gracious, 
most obliging class of all. How many, many 
things we all do for which we get no pay— 
and what real happiness it brings! Are you 
listening, Henry ? R. O. TictLos. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
SUMMARY OF LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES IN 1916 
—S r mene 7 ; ———————= | = | — = 
| Insurance Insurance | Insurance | Insurance Insurance | ° I 
STATE |_ in Force | Written | rama —, | in Force STATE. | in Force Written | oie Losses in Fame 
\Dec. 31, 1915.| in 1916. | cal eubee’-"1Decs31, 1010. |Dec. 31, 1915.| in 1916. eceived. | Incurred. inec. 31, 1916, 
Es | | r | _ |i ren es olen | | 
' | | \ airreen G cra 
SumMary. $ | $ | $ $ 4 ie SumMARY—Cont. $ | $ | $ $ $ 
Alabama ....... (Ord.)| 204,898,885 | 36,069,403 | 6,246,683 | 2,499,363 215,475,999 | Nebraska ...... (Ord.)| 228,064,094 | 49,529,867 | 7,911,066 | 2,072,359 264,464,229 
: (Ind.)| 17,335,557 | 9,150,934 | "618,2 177,535 20,308,946 |! (Ind.)} 12,262,626 | 3,357,207 452,510 115,557 13,789,100 
Arizona ...<..: (Ord.) 37,953,669 | 9,110,856 | 1,248,619 299,554 42,258,785 | Nevada ........ Ord.) 17,803,275 | 3,237,563 | 614,509 184,814 19,136,767 
Arkansas ...... (Ord.)] 124,927,419 | 26,881,553 | 5,231,261 | 1,218,335 135,129,877 || N. Hampshire (Ord.)| 69,293,983 | 10,078,846 | 2,606,238 | 1,274,236 73,817,791 
Ind.) ,275,767 | 4,073,812 527,351 161,083 8,487,195 || (Ind.)| _ 19,236,413 | 3,897,517 | 714,566 201,294 20,388,657 
California .::.: (Ord.)| 606,973,015 |120,708,066 | 22,300,101 | 9,028,784 661,026,800 New Jersey ...(Ord.)| 530,189, "536 92,666,891 | 16,531,010 | 7,750,449 576,841,994 
(Ind. 75,035,761 | 23,889,477 | 2,884,301 749,593 84,396,463 a ; Ind.)| 359,654,408 | 58,874,043 | 12,928,147 | 4,781,128 439/930 
Colorado ...... (Ord.)| 188,665,291 | 37,687,968 | 6,447,768 | 2,905,838 204,011,478 || New Mexico...(Ord.)| _ 34,710,503 | 9,958,804 | 1,275,188 346,339 39,310,743 
(Ind.)| 11,895,011 | 3,042,356 | 442,559 120,475 13,262,061 || New York..... (Ord.)} 2,526,228,503 {448,291,455 | 99,126,766 | 39,817,867 | 2,785,273°068 
Connecticut ...(Ord.)} 235,978,039 | 45,750,188 | 9,378,187 | 38,763,005 264,450,166 Te Ind.)| 903,622,042 175,152,845 | 33,769,577 | 12,733,930 968,677,141 
Ind.)| 111,975,429 | 23,346,595 | 4,409,817 | 1,688,252 124/336,782 |} No. Carolina...(Ord.)| 214,424,958 | 55,477,768 | 8,026,193 | 2,578,447 235,855,066 
Delaware ...... (Ord.)| 34,814,956 | 6,457,347 | 1,257,046 528,307 38,148,931 Ind.)} 35,586,643 | 11,772,441 | 1,306,488 362,908 40,288,546 
Ind.) 22,200,282 | 4,609,629 828,878 302,853 23,839,930 North Dakota (Ord.) 94,959,593 28,205,356 |. 3,047,393 643,820 110,594,560 
D. of Columbia (Ord.)} 103,518,151 | 15,312,553 | 3,616,665 | 1,602,385 110,566,546 |} Ohio .......... Ird.)| 1,024,548,276 [220,207,094 | 33,072,722 | 14,684,916 | 1,134,441;610 
(Ind.)| 39,979,864 | 7,344,707 | 1,496,474 76,719 41,892,134 : (Ind.)] 285,157,884 | 76,196,840 | 11,264,581 | 3,064,453 316,017,757 
Piorida ...5 2/0. (Ord.)} 107,629,397 | 22,469,049 | 3,635,160 | 1,121,422 114,306,873 Oklahoma (Ord.)| 148,706,475 50,545,514 5,529,319 | 1,344,807 177,852,423 
Georgia ....... (Ord.)| 322,842,620 | 72,065,248 | 10,833,901 | 4,264,274 | 353,446,355 Ind.)! 9,986,434 | 5,286,466 398,457 88,27 11,977,811 
(Ind 35,742,550 | 13,941,079 | 1,820,339 657,585 38,563,876 || Oregon ........ (Ord.)| 130,458, 728 28,246,471 | 4,517,086 | 2,181,369 141,132/755 
EAGRO. cccsisscune (Ord.) 57,632,702 | 19,518,708 | 2,030,290 401,717 70,062,252 . Ind.)} 7,762,308 3,068,735 285,375 52,818 8,846,243 
(Ind.) 435,477 266,311 21,029 3,359 638,767 || Pennsylvania ..(Ord.)| 1,573,367,435 |250,645,414 | 56,120,224 | 23,762,522 | 1,688,994,268 
Illinois ........ (Ord.)| 1,896,241,964 {244,523,967 | 46,805,452 | 17,746,844 | 1,509,463,738 Ind.)| 613,235,425 {122,033,208 | 22,980,554 | 7,448,055 659,030,352 
(Ind 276,551,450 | 61,646,964 | 10,274,251 | 3,098,898 306,614,174 || Rhode Island (Ord.)| 110,407,300 | 17,586,398 | 4,254,143 | 1,696,026 119,850,404 
ESGIOND 2.00565 (Ord.)| 486,748,242 | 87,114,063 14547, 163 | 5,146,917 472,845,246 (Ind.)| 68,555,774 | 13,338,703 | 2,614,063 972,858 73,771,878 
(Ind 148,327,442 | 44,470,408 | 5,224,564 | 1,389,782 162,471,846 |} So, Carolina....(Ord.)| 155,005,181 | 31,602,465 | 5,102,958 | 2,562,186 169,626,946 
lowe’ <5. 2..s22-5 (Ord.)} 472,031,913 | 96,801,289 | 14,569,430 | 4,139,180 522,454,052 | Ind.)| 26,960,089 | 15,553,721 | 1,809,300 632,938 28'993,000 
(Ind.)| 29,294,501 | 6,907,911 | 1,070,016 232,406 31,872,722 || South Dakota (( ’rd.)| 95,435,986 | 24°309/509 | 37188,428 549,033 108,133,600 
Kansas ..:..:.. (Ord.)| 246,572,775 | 57,077,066 | 8,033,612 | 2,064,157 274,155,146 || Tennessee ..... Ird.)} 247,709,033 | 50,584,812 | 8,579,565 | 2,883,277 269,283,745 
(Ind.)] 28,731,626 | 6,870,928 | 1,046,771 282,175 31,111,708 | (Ind.)! 52,753,620 | 19,459,527 | 1,853,93 2,734 57,170,687 
Kentucky ..... (Ord.)|} 277,657,914 | 50,538,319 | 8,992,150 | 3,544,604 290,369,452 |} Texas ......... (Ord.)| 328,834,425 |125,678,857 | 10,405,116 | 2,059,616 5,352,277 
(Ind.)| 79,527,456 | 20,513,069 | 1,570,781 936,421 83,384,635 | (Ind.)| 28,836,660 | 12,779,590 | 1,107,920 202,312 31,233,806 
Louisiana ..... (Ord.)| 186,143,986 | 28,326,419 | 6,216,642 | 1,940,714 199,283,639 || Utah .......... (Ord.)| 79,237,452 | 15,681,419 | 2°599;062 691,145 86,096,368 
PINE -.ccncace (Ord.){ 122/460,423 | 18,366,705 569,798 | 1,834,667 131,185,363 | (Ind.) 8,535,207 | 2,536,119 327,878 59,024 9,623,977 
(Ind.)| 24,664,623 | 5,230,076 | _ 908,166 244,790 26,160,539 || Vermont ....... (Ord.)| 71,445,876 | 9,012,510 | 2,587,328 | 1,431,920 74,722,402 
Maryland ...... (Ord.)| 241,440,928 | 42,000,725 | 8,855,295 | 8,330.302 263,376,088 | (Ind.)| 10,006,549 | 2,031,955 374,466 79,780 10,595,103 
(Ind.)| 124,603,672 °| 25,926,867 | } 453, 570 | 1,491,835 133,833,365 |; Virginia ....... (Ord.) 258,428,884 46,706,203 | 8,994,013 | 3,582,797 282,580,221 
Massachusetts (Ord.)| 814,581,529 {147,455,497 | 31,325,897 | 12,894,207 881,802,533 | Ind.)} 53,154,293 | 14,206,088 | 2,048,889 716,817 57,000,836 
(Ind.)} 341,271,927 | 72,410,756 | #3°108,430 4,517,594 372,095,207 || Washington ...(Ord.)| 206,154,739 | 48,340,237 | 7/508:732 | 1,978,632 229, 255, 264 
Michigan ...... (Ord.)| 509,078,119 110'909'169 18,284,403 | 6,952,746 570,963,006 Ind.)| 18,809,146 | 6,999,674 700,023 132,906 29,194 
(Ind.)| 81,434,597 | 21,451,986 | 3,064,928 770,469 93,931,135 || West Virginia (Ord.) 146,684,605 | 31,883,958 | 4,844,174 | 1,268,463 160) 340°313 
Minnesota .....(Ord.)| 380,307,145 | 76,162.420 | 13:170,299 | 4,630,117 421,753, Ind.)| 27,060,523 | 8,958,705 999,142 251,976 29,624,140 
(Ind.)| 27,868,296 | 6,860,851 | 1,039,365 237,685 31,424,701 || Wisconsin ..... (Ord.)| 345,755,020 | 68,371,973 | 11,517,255 | 4,168,998 385,366,613 
Mississippi ....(Ord.)! 139,297,720 | 23,973,250 | 4,499,523 | 1,861,595 146,783 Wyoming ..... (Ord.){ 25,171,666 | 6,244,945 884,046 250,635 28,208,170 
(Ind.)| 3,437,609 | 4,189, 493 | 550,192 141,326 3,918,720 || Canada ........ (Ord.)| 1,136,958,569 |186,287,246 | 41,687,196 } 17,382,480 | 1,228,496,564 
Missouri ...... (Ord.)| 634,754,400 |121,183.528 | 20,954,036 | 8,686,251 685,783,431 (Ind.)| 146,569,836 | 44,445,488 | 6,392,250 | 1,830,769 168,483,973 
(Ind.){ 160,897,686 | 34,058, 343 5,906,263 | 2,012,728 172,155,182 || Canal Zone.....(Ord.) 595,458 OGIST | u keae 000 4 
Montana ...... (Ord.)| 101,726,434 | 27,767,244 | 3,597,776 | 1, 063, 526 117,736,070 || Porto Rico...........5 5,408,778 864,071 | 267,825 | ....6. 5,737,038 
(Ind.)| 3,109,871 | _ 737,280 114,399 30,223 3,491,647 | 
Complete returns of Life Insurance by States appear in The Insurance Year Book, Life and Casualty Volume. Price, ~~ 











A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 
WASHINGTON SAYS: 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 
success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“Please find enclosed Personal History blank which I 
have completed. 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
seen. ‘May your tribe increase.’ ”’ 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company ‘it is his own fault.”’ 


WE SAY: 


“These are samples of many letters received by The 
Germania Life Insurance Company, established in 1860 
under the laws of the State of New York. Would it not 
be worth something to you to address, 

T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 
Union Square, New York City, and learn more about 
the service which this Company is rendering its country, 
its policyholders and its agents? ”’ 


AN 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 











Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 
If So, Read 


PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,’’ ‘*The Psychology of a Sale,’’ Etc. 








The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘Practical Pointers,” 
handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it foday. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather: binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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SOME EARLY HISTORY 


Interesting Facts Relating to the Early 
Development of Life Insurance 


AMERICAN DEVELOPMENTS 


First Companies Organized Along Lines of 
British Enterprises 


Herbert Spencer, in his definition of Evolu- 
tion, states that it is a change from an in- 
definite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity. All the documentary 
evidence proves that the history of insurance 
is one continuous record of evolutionary de- 
velopment in exact conformity with Mr. 
Spencer’s definition. 

Just where and when and how life insur- 
ance originated no one can tell, for its be- 
ginnings are lost in the mists of antiquity. It 
is probable, however, that there were isolated 
cases of successful efforts to secure monetary 
consideration against the uncertain (in time) 
event of death at a very early period in human 
history. We know that semi-charitable and 
semi-insurance functions were performed by 
the old Roman Collegia and in the Middle 
Ages by many of the so-called Gilds. Life 
insurance, too, was practiced as a part of 
marine insurance long before it was developed 
as a science. In a treatise entitled Ler 
Mercatoria, or the Ancient Law Merchant, 
published by Gerard Malynes in London, 1622, 
we find the following interesting statements : 


Other Assurances are made upon the lives 
of men, for divers respects, some because their 
estate is merely for term of life, and if they 
have Children or Friends to leave some part 
of their estate unto, they value their life at so 
many hundred pounds, for one or more years, 
and cause that value to be Assured at five, six, 
ten or more for every hundred pounds, and if 
he do depart this life within that time, the As- 
surors pay the Money; as it happened of late, 
that one being ingaged for Sir Richard Martin 
Knight, Master of the Mint, caused 300 to be 
Assured upon the life of said Sir Richard, 
being some ninety years of age, and therefore 
gave twenty and five procentum to the As- 
surors: The ancient Knight died within the 
year, and the said Assurors did pay the Money. 
Also one Master Kiddermaster having bought 
an office of the Six Clerks of the Chancery, 
and taken up Money of others, caused for their 
Assurance for many years together two thou- 
sand pounds to be Assured upon his life after 
four and five in the hundred, until he had paid 
that Money; which is very commodious. 

Likewise a Traveller undertaking a Voyage 
to Jerusalem or Babylon, delivering out Money 
payable at his return, will providently assure a 
sum of Money upon his life, either to secure 
some men that do furnish him with Money to 
perform his Voyage, and to put forth the 


greater sum, or to leave some means unto his 
Friends, if he should die and never return. 

All authorities are agreed that life insurance 
contracts, previous to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, were more largely of the 
nature of wagers than of true insurance as 
that term is now understood. Life insurance 
as a science could not develop until the theory 
of probability—and the law of mortality—had 
been worked out. The science of life insur- 
ance was slowly developed, and among other 
of the pioneers in that work were Pascal and 
I‘ermat, Huygens and Schooten, John Graunt 
and Sir William Petty, John DeWitt, who pub- 
lished a classical report on Annuities (1671): 
Dr. Edmund Halley, who drew up the famous 
3reslau table of mortality (1693) ; Abraham de 
Moivre, whose treatises, the “Doctrine of 
Chances” (1718), and “Annuities on Lives” 
(1725), passed through several editions; 
Johann Peter Suessmilch, who published in 
Germany, in 1741, the first edition of the first 
systematic treatise on population statistics, 
and Thomas Simpson, whose publication en- 
titled “Doctrine of Annuities and Reversions” 
(1742), marked a notable advance in insurance 
theory. In 1746 appeared Deparcieux’s “Essay 
on the Probabilities of the Duration of Human 
Life,” and a few years later James Dodson 
hegan the publication of his Mathematical Re- 
pository (1748-1755). Dr. Richard Price's 
works of 1771 and 1783 contained the famous 
Norwich and Northampton tables of mortality, 
followed in 1815 by Joshua Milne’s Carlisle 
Table of Mortality. Many other philosophers 
and mathematicians contributed toward the 
development of life insurance principles during 
this period. 


EARLY APPLICATION OF Mortatity TABLES 

In this very brief historical summary we 
should not overlook the great and permanent 
service rendered auctuarial science by the Dan- 
ish philosopher and economist, Professor J. N. 
Tetens. Tetens was the first to make such 
effective use of the columnar or commutation 
method, applying it directly to the Suessmilch 
table of mortality in 1785, that no material 
modification of this most useful method has 
been found necessary to this day. 

In 1698 the Mercers’ Company in London 
undertook the carrying out of a project of Dr. 
William Assheton for the granting of life 
annuities to widows of members. The scale 
of payment to the widows was to be £30 for 
every £100 subscribed. This institution was 
followed in 1699 by the earliest project of 
associated life insurance. It was called “The 
Society of Assurance for Widows and Or- 
phans.” Its founder was a Mr. Stansfield, 


Londen. ‘This association was to consist of 
2,000 members, who were to contribute five 
shillings each towards every death among the 
members. It was an assessment concern. In 
i800 this same Stansfield founded another 
similar society, styled the Second Society of 
Assurance of Widows and Orphans. None 
of these three early life insurance projects 
was successful. 


AMICABLE SOCIETY FOR PERPETUAL ASSURANCE 

much more notable event in the history of 
life insurance was the creation of the Amicable 
Society for a Perpetual Assurance Office. This 
society was organized in 1705, and obtained a 
charter from Queen Anne on July 25, 1706. In 
this society contributions were fixed at £6 4s. 
per annum, the number of members was 
limited to 2000, and if the enrollment was 
complete £2000 was to be divided among those 
dying during the first year, £4000 during the 
second vear, £6000 during the third year, etc. 
It is interesting to note that no medical ex- 
amination was required, and that the contribu- 
tion was the same for all ages, the age limits 
heing early fixed at from twelve to forty-five. 
This interesting society passed through many 
Vicissitudes during its history of 160 years. In 
1866 it was merged into the Norwich Union. 

\s early as 1756 an effort was made through 
an advertisement to establish the Society for 
Equitable Assurances on Lives and Survivor- 
ships in London. From 1757 to 1761 three pe- 
titions were presented to the government for 
a charter of incorporation. All were denied, 
so finally in 1762 the society was established as 
a voluntary partnership. This old English so- 
ciety is still in existence. It was the first life 
insurance organization to recognize that the 
cost of insurance should vary with age; it was 
the first life insurance company in the world to 
do a whole-life, level-premium business. Its 
practical usefulness has always been limited 
by reason of the fact that it has never em- 
ployed agents. 


EArLY AMERICAN ENTERPRISES 

Turning to the United States we find the 
early practice of life insurance followed closely 
the English methods. The first life insurance 
organization was entitled “A Corporation for 
the Relief of Poor and Distressed Widows 
and Children of Presbyterian Ministers,” and 
it secured a charter in 1759 from the proprie- 
tary government of Pennsylvania. This inter- 
esting company, located in Philadelphia, and 
now known as The Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund, continued as an ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion until 1876, when it was converted into a 
business corporation, which is still in a flour- 
ishing condition. 








In 1769 the proprietary government of Penn- 
sylvania issued a second charter for the estab- 
lishment of a “Corporation for the Relief of 
Widows and Children of Clergymen of the 
Communion of the Church of England in 
America,” and a similar organization was es- 
tablished in New Jersey. These first organized 
attempts at life insurance were at best semi- 
insurance and semi-charitable in character. 

The next step forward was made by the 
founding in 1792 of the Imsurance Company 
of North America, also in Philadelphia. This 
company never transacted much life business, 
but on February 11, 1794, a Capt. John Collett 
was insured “on his person against Algerines 
and other Barbary Corsairs in a voyage from 
Philadelphia to London,” in an amount of 
$5000, premium two per cent. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance 
on Lives and Granting Annuities was incor- 
porated March 10, 1812. Just as the Equitable 
of London marked the beginning of regular 
life insurance in England, so this company, 
founded fifty years later, marked the beginning 
of pure life insurance in the United States. 
In an address issued by the president and direc- 
tors of this company in 1814, it was stated that 
“the want of a company in the United States 
for insurances on lives and granting annuities 
had been long experienced, and it is therefore 
with no small degree of satisfaction that the 
existence of such an institution is now an- 
nounced.” Claims were made payable within 
sixty days after proof of death, and the policy 
was voided if the death of the insured was by 
suicide, duel. or by the hands of justice. It is 
interesting also to note that “Insurances may 
he made for small sums, even though they be 
only sufficient to defray the funeral expenses 
of a person who may perhaps die in such a 
state of poverty or distress, as not to leave a 
sufficiency for that necessary duty, or for the 
temporary relief of their families under an 
unexpected bereavement.” 

Two other interesting early American life 
insurance companies were the Union Insurance 
Company. New York (1818), and the Massa- 
~husetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
Boston (1823). 


(To be concluded ) 


Chasing Dollars 


I'm chasing dollars every day, yet seldom do 





they come my way, and though a few would 
he a treat, they swifter are than hands and feet. 
Sometimes I walk into a bank, and watch the 
people short or lank who bring their well- 
protected hoard, and place it on the varnished 
board, It does not stay a minute there, but 
nasses to the teller’s care, and like a streak of 
volden light it quickly vanishes from sight 
[f | could live the years again for old-age 
days Vd make it plain—ENDOW MENT 
POLICIES Id get, for on their safety I coul4 
het. 
—Cwarirs St. Morrts. 


—The dates for the next annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters are Se] 
tember 4, 5 and 6, 1918. Headquarters will be at the 
new Commodore Hotel, New York city. 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
THE THREE INVESTMENTS 


Being the Story of Three Brothers and 
Their Judgment 


THE LARGEST RETURN 








Youth Whose Foresight Saved Him—An Income 
for Old Age 

Around a little table three brothers were 
sitting for the first time as benedicts. Before 
them lay three crisp, new one hundred dollar 
bills. Besides the bills lay a letter from the 
rich and eccentric old uncle who had sent the 
money that very afternoon. 

“This is your wedding present,” he wrote. 
It is not to be used for any personal or imme- 
diate need, but is to be invested for your 
families. You are not to ask the advice of any 
one concerning the investment, not even each 
other, and neither shall offer any suggestions 
or comments on the other’s choice. [Each one 
of you is to take his hundred dollars and dis- 
pose of it according to his own ideas, on the 
one condition that he select an investment 
which he honestly believes will bring the great- 
est and safest return to his family in the 
years to come.” 

The brothers were already familiar with the 
letter, having discussed it and speculated upon 
it at considerable length. They were now 
ready to carry out the conditions. With se- 
rious faces they filled their glasses from the 
pitcher on the table, arose, and drank a silent 
toast to success. Then each took up one of 
the bills and, solemnly shaking hands, they 
separated. 

It had been agreed that they were to meet 
at the same hour and place one week later and 
simply report the result of their investments. 
In the meantime no mention was to be made 
of the transactions. 

One week later, at the appointed time, the 
brothers met as agreed. After a few moments 
of general conversation, Joe drew from his 
pocket a printed prospectus and laid it on the 
table. 

“This.” he said, “is the story of what is con- 
sidered the safest and best paying investment 
in the country to-day. It has made many men 
rich and will make many more so. I hone to be 
one of them. My hundred is there.” 

Tom, the second of the trio, pulled forth 
another paper and laid it out for inspection. 

“This,” he explained, “represents two shares 
of stock in the manufacturing company with 
which I am connected. I am convinced that it 
it is the best business proposition T can find. 
\My hundred is there.” 

The voungest of the brothers, Bob, seemed a 
little diffident, but drew out a long, slim en- 
velope and placed it beside the others. 

“Here,” he said, “is a life insurance policy 
for S$2coo, written in one of the best and safest 
companies in the country. Only a part of my 
hundred dollars has gone into this at present, 
hut the remainder is laid away at the bank on 
interest and will be used only for this purpose.” 

Following faithfully the conditions, no word 
of comment or suggestion was offered, but the 
brothers, as before, drank to success and 
parted. 


Thursday 


In a short time their paths diverged, two of 
them moving away to larger business centers, 
Tom remaining in town. From time to time, 
however, they got in touch with each other and 
learned of their progress. 

Stock Rise ENCOURAGING 

Joe soon found that his highest hopes were 
realized regarding his investment, for the stock 
continued to soar. Soon he had doubled his 
money and bought more. Tom also found that 
he had invested wisely. The business, which 
was the manufacture of a simple but useful 
household article, increased rapidly, and with 
the expansion he bought more shares, receiving 
excellent dividends. 

While the two brothers were clipping cou- 
pons, Bob was paying premiums twice a year 
and filing away receipts, that was all. He was 
doing very well in his little business and had 
increased his policy to $5000. 

A few years rolled on, active, prosperous 
years. Joe, having a fortune approaching six 
figures, had bought stock in several other 
propositions, and was rated as a wise and 
shrewd investor. Tom, who was now one of 
the heaviest stockholders in the manufacturing 
company, bought out the concern and began 
to be looked upon as a local magnate. 

Poor Bob, as the brothers now thought of 
him, still paid out his semi-annual premiums 
and still kept on filing away his receipts. 

More years rolled on, fat years in which 
those who had got more and many who had 
not began to ’get. Then, as is often the case 
in this uncertain world of ours, came reverses. 
A sudden rumor of some revolutionary move- 
ment in a far-off European country reached 
the stock market. Some stock went up, others 
down. That held by Joe was among the ones 
that went down. Scraping together all he 
could raise he poured it in to stem the tide. 
It was in vain. In a brief space Joe was 
ruined. Out of the wreck he saved a few 
hundred dollars and went to work for one of 
the men with whom he had formerly com- 
peted. Thus was consummated investment 
number one. 

MopERN INVENTION 

Away in a little Western town, a young man 
with a highly developed bump of invention, 
worked out an idea for something that solved 
the same problem for the tired housewife as 
did Tom’s implement, and did it cheaper, 
quicker and more satisfactorily. The sales of 
the old article took a sudden drop. Repeat 
orders became noticeably less. Competition 
was useless. The day of Tom’s article was 
over forever, and he knew it. The firm failed 
as gracefully as possible. Out of the failure 
Tom saved nothing, but, still vigorous in 
health, he became salesman for the new firm 
whose article had ruined him, and by econo- 
mizing he got along very well. So much for 
investment number two. 

sy this time Bob had stopped paying his pre- 
miums, but he had a big pile of receipts and 
that was all. Then came the financial crisis. 
Many who had lost and those who had not 
considered themselves fortunate because they 
had nothing to lose. The little business of 
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Bob's, already weakened by the competition of 
more powerful concerns, succumbed, and Bob 
was forced to look elsewhere for a living. So, 
apparently, passed investment number three. 

One morning came the news that Joe had 
passed on. The other brothers met and ex- 
amined his affairs. It was not a difficult task. 
There was sufficient for a good funeral and 
decent burial. The widow was getting along 
in years and was too frail to work. So the 
brothers decided that she should live with Bob 
and the two would help pay the bills. 

How TuHerr Famiies Liven 

Not long aiter, Tom, on the road, took cold 
and then pneumonia. One night he died, leay- 
ing a widow and a daughter in high school. 
There was precious little left after he was 
decently buried and the other bills paid. The 
daughter had looked forward to a college edu- 
cation and a successful career as a teacher. 
This was all abandoned while she left high 
school and went to work to help keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Last of all Bob was gathered to his fathers. 
Then it was that the dusty little pile of re- 
ceipts began to take on some value. On the 
day after the funeral a representative of the 
life insurance company called and paid the 
widow $5000. Because of this, the clear-eyed, 
healthy, ambitious son, who had just finished 
high school, was enabled to go on through col- 
A small 
portion of the $so000, with what he could earn 
as he went alon: 


lege and make the most of his life. 


g, was sufficient for him, while 
the remainder provided for the modest needs 
of his mother and aunt until he was in a posi- 
tion to begin earning a good living. 

Thus, as often happens, the least had become 
greatest: that which seemed the poorest of all 
the investments had proved to be the wisest, 
greatest and safest of them all. 


Facts for Prospects 

United States Government statistics reveal 
these facts which every life insurance represen- 
tative should have on the end of his tongue: 

Three hundred and fifty-eight thousand only 
out of 1,000,000 people report incomes in excess 
of $2500 per year. 

Ninety per cent of estates of over $5000 are 
entirely dissipated in seven years. 

Nineteen out of every twenty fail to provide 
for either their old age or families. 

Over 8,000,000 women must work to live. 

Twenty-five per cent of men engaged in busi- 
ness fail. 

Ninety per cent of children who enter school 
at age of six have to stop before completing 
the eighth grade to go to work. 

One in every two men at age 25 will be de- 
pendent upon someone else at the age of sixty- 
five. 

Life insurance companies are distributing 
more than $2,000,000 a day. 

Life insurance has decreased pauperism more 
than thirty-three and one-third per cent in 
thirty-five years. 

Less than seven per cent of the value of 
American lives are covered by life insurance. 

Life insuranee saves the nation more than 

$30,000,000 a year in maintaining the poor. 

" Seven-eighths of all the money left by mar- 
ried men in America for their dependents is de- 
rived from life insurance 

Eighty-two per cent of the value of com- 
bustible property is insured against fire, but 
only seven per cent of the economic value of 
human life is covered by insurance. 

Thirty-five per cent of the widows of the 
country are in want. 

Ninety per cent of American womanhood 
i life’s common comforts—California State 
sife News 
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LIFE INSURANCE SECTION 
The Cost of New Business 


Life insurance companies operating in the 
United States are required to make a state- 
ment each year of the amount of expenses 
directly chargeable to new business and the 
loadings on the premiums received for such 
business. In the accompanying table these 
items are shown for about sixty companies, as 
reported by them for the year 1916. 

The loading, the percentage of loading to 
new premiums, and the expenses on new busi- 
ness, are taken from the exhibits of the com- 
panies themselves; to these have been added 
the percentage of expenses to loading, the new 
business actually paid for (excluding all re- 
vivals and additions), and the apparent cost 
of new business thus secured. 

The table is divided into two sections, in 
order that uniformity of conditions as to plans 


of operation might be secured. In the first 


THE COST OF 
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group are companies using the full legal re- 
serve plan of valuation from the start, while 
the second gives companies operating under 
the preliminary term, modified preliminary 
term or select and ultimate methods of reserve 
valuation. 

The cost of new business in the second group 
shows much higher on the average than that 
of the first group, the difference probably being 
due to the fact that the new business of these 
companies bears a larger proportion to the 
existing business. 


—The total examined business of the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines for the first ten months of 
1917 was $52,900,000. The business goal of the com- 
pany for 1917, as fixed at the first of the year, was 
$60,000,000. Business has already been produced at 
the rate of more than $5,000,000 per month, and the 
field force is $3,000,000 ahead of its schedule. The 
coal of the year will be exceeded by a substantial 
margin. 


NEW BUSINESS. 








| Loading 


NAME OF COMPSNY on New 
Premiums. 





tna Life. Hartford 
Bankers, Lincoln 
Bankers, Des Moines. 
Berkshire, Pittsfield 
Canada Life, Toronto 


Connecticut General, Hartford 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 
Equitable, New York 
Equitable, Des Moines 





Germania, New York 1: 30,602 
Home, New York 107,369 | 
Manhattan, New York 20,884 
Manufacturers, Toronto... . 104,526 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 344,7 755 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 703,294 | 
Mutual Life, New York 1,491,418 
National Life, Montpelier 196,898 
New England, Boston 304,498 
New York Life, New York 2,420,517 | 
North American, Toronto 54,651 | 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 1,111,580 


Penn Mutual, Phil idelphia 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia 303, 27 3 
Prudential, Newark 511,907 





Security Mutual, Binghamton 
State Mutual, Worcester 

Sun Life, Montreal 
Travelers, Hartford 

Union Central, Cincinnati 
Union Mutual, Portland 





Tota} ; 13,209,232 


é vimanas Using Prel iminary Term 
American Bankers, Chicago 89,673 | 
Bankers Reserve, Omaha - 115 5 | 


Beneficial, Salt Lake City 
Capitol Life, Denver 
Central of U. S., Des Moines 


Continental, Salt Lake City 
Federal Life, Chicago 
Fidelity Mutual, Philade)phia 
Franklin Life, Springfield 





Illinois Life, Chicago : 
International, St. Louis : 200,087 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 607,904 





La Fayette Life, La Fayette 39, 505 
Lincoln National, Ft. Wayne 23 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit 


Midland Life, Kansas City 
Missouri State, St. Louis 
North American, Chicago 
Northern Assurance, Detrcit 





Occidental, Los Angeles 68: 319 
Old Colony, Chicago 33,773 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 483,746 
Peoples Life, Chicago 34,659 
Peoria Life, Peoria 86,446 
Reliance, Pittsburg 449,151 
Scandia Life, Chicago 91,864 


Securit y of America, Chicag 
State Life, Indianapolis 


60,882 
28 219 








Totals 


| Per Cent Expenses’ | Per Cent | Cost 
of New | on New | to New Per 
Premiums. | Business. L oading. Business. } $1, 000. 
% | $ o s | ¢ 

15.3 | 1,013,234 | 263.40 95,111,595 | 10.65 
23.2 207,596 288.98 10,297.912 | 20.17 
22.0 | 736,900 257 .22 44,423,850 | 16.59 
20.4 143,088 267 .80 | 14.85 
21:7 423,125 270.01 | 21.98 
16.9 31 0, 800 281 .52 | 12.19 
16.3 280.52 } 14.30 
25.6 3,2 196.91 15.35 
20.8 305.31 5 : 18.47 
18.8 373,946 286 .32 20,423,959 18.31 
19.5 263,316 245.40 17,238,856 | 15.28 
70,340 336.90 4,149,876 16.95 

: 333,267 | 318.85 11 ‘977,063 27.84 
19.0 905,846 | 262.79 7.125.676 | 15.86 
19.4 1,802,652 256.25 107 960,373 16.76 
22.6 3,765,303 252.51 175,377,932 21.48 
21.3 466,594 237 .O8 26,630,151 17.52 
21.0 790,611 | 259.69 43,407,803 18.22 
23.4 5,373,304 222 .04 266,738 827 20.16 
17.0 208,093 380.78 8,580,628 24.24 
20.3 2,810,365 156,654,335 17.94 
20.2 1,725,529 5 16.95 
21.1 480,404 19.07 
17.4 717,641 2; 14.25 
8.6 2,643,270 206,076, 020 12.83 
24.7 149,134 238 .62 9,477,043 15.73 
18.9 438,037 291.65 25,544.703 17.15 
1,333,702 288 .02 $1,023,124 32.42 

12.3 1,311,498 375.89 113,931,776 11.51 
18.2 1,227,139 258.18 75,112,614 16.34 
20.6 99,549 249 69 6,120,313 16.26 
19.5 34,326,326 259.85  |2,026,118,175 16.94 
65.9 130,388 145.32 $854,462 26.84 
54.0 164,605 159 .66 5,676,568 29.00 
99,863 117.02 1,744,770 21.05 

209,159 164.13 6,247,967 33.47 

60.5 295,296 143.73 12,982,273 22.75 
5.5 156.49 5,696,812 39.36 
55.1 152.85 4,169,542 23.48 
53.6 91.68 16,916,071 18.69 
57.0 144.51 9,954,041 21.14 
81.1 103.15 14,898,657 25.12 

| 

68.5 | 131.12 14,390,492 18.22 
75.0 | 125.49 25,679,691 29.71 
61.0 | 141.45 1,846,735 30.27 
50.0 | 118.99 9,174,287 13.74 
2.3 | 167,856 247.1 9,000,568 18.64 
75.0 | 85.02: 115.61 2,981,459 28.52 
63.8 55,60: 126.91 24.16 
19.0 129 .60 20.97 
7.0 127 .10 2'792.996 17.79 
62.6 105,712 164.75 | 4,268,100 24.77 
+ .0 66,209 196.09 2,551,200 25.95 
45.7 2 126.62 | 24,518,412 24.99 
55.0 192.55 | 1,731,615 14.10 
70.5 131.09 4,086,915 27 .73 
63.0 131.90 | 23,314,774 25.41 
42 | 118,055 128.46 5,655,890 26 87 
65.5 90,280 623.19 3,186, 268 28.34 
73.0 340.045 120.49 | 28.72 
60.9 6,795,514 129.79 24.01 









































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters! 


“Fisically Fit,’ as some chap puts it, be- 
cause he delights in alliteration, means a good 
deal in our work. An agent with a rotten 
breath, a discharging ear, a sick liver, a sour 
stomach, a bad cold, decayed teeth and unclean, 
an odor of perspiration, sore eyes, and any 
other such handicap has no snap, pep, force. 
and gives the prospect a bad dose of sea sick- 
ness. The life agent should be the cleanest, 
healthiest, sweetest, forcefulest chap about. 
Selah! 

‘Twas a rainy day. I went to call on an old 
policyholder. He was busy; while waiting I 
visited another gentleman whom I know. 1 
broached the subject of insurance. He listened, 
asked questions, became interested, and signed 
up for $19,000. When the “old policyholder” 
came out he congratulated the other one on 
what he had done. Just this: had / kept still 
I would have gone out sans application. Jf / 
had remained in because of the rain, I would 
have closed the day sans application. Rainy 
days! Say, I think rainy days the best of all. 
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I wrote in mackintosh and galoshes. Remem- 
her this, James, on rainy days when the big 
chiefs can hang up their powder horns on the 
crescent moon, the “braves” have a_ better 
chance and the game is more plentiful. 

The candelilla plant is a Texas wee 
longs to the Spurge family. Some thousands 
of acres in Western Texas are covered with it. 
It grows from one to three feet high, and fre- 
quently five thousand tiny branches grow off 
one stalk. Until quite recently this weed has 
been regarded as useless, but some one press- 
ing a stalk of it one day discovered a wax 
exuding from the fiber. Now there are fac- 





tories springing up to gather this “useless 
weed” and refine the wax pressed from its 
stalks. The wax is used for phonograph rec- 
ords, varnishes, floor polishing, and the waste, 
called “bakasse,’ makes a fine quality of paper 
—an excellent substitute for wood pulp. The 
candelilla is no longer a weed. Our immortal 
Emerson once said, “4 weed is a plant whose 
virtues have not been discovered.” Why all 
this, did you ask, my son? Nothing much, 
except there are all about us human weeds— 
apparently useless until some one presses them 
into the business of life underwriting and 
uncovers their virtues. Then how highly they 
are prized! There's another lesson in the can- 
delilla—sooo0 branches on one plant, three feet 
high. See if you can get it! 


=k, ©; DICiOs: 


Thursday 


But his office duties became a joy 
And he kept himself neat and sleek. 
The “Manager” noted his cheerful way, 
He was never disposed to shirk, 
And it wasn’t long ere he raised his pay 
For he wasn't afraid of work. 


One day the “Manager” took him aside, 
And he told him he thought he could 
Succeed as an “agent” if he would try, 
And was sure that he would make good. 
So he took a “rate book” and started out, 
And he worked both early and late, 
For if others had won he felt he could 
Perhaps become famous and great. 


He met with success from the very start, 
For he had such a winning way; 

It pleased the “Manager,” warmed his heart, 
And his “lapses” were few, they say. 

He drew his “renewals” from year to year, 
On the “books” his business all stayed, 

To every “prospect” made everything clear, 
He proved that integrity paid. 


Well, he stands among foremost “writers” now, 
And can look the world in the face, 
While to those who know him, the “way and 
how,” 
And cause, they can easily trace. 
It was simply that he’d resolved to do 
Just the very best that he knew, 


O, men are not so apt to be busy—they are 
more susceptible to reason, perhaps because the 


The Way It Worked 


When he tackled a job to see it through, 
Now how IS it, my friend, with you? 


sun is obscured and the day is gloomy; any- Hle started in life as an office boy 


way, the best and biggest business I ever did 


\ 


At the smallest pittance a week ; 


—AuGUSTUS TREADWELL, 











A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT, AT 
WASHINGTON SAYS: 


“I have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is ‘the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 
success.’’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase.’” 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.”’ 


WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by ‘‘The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 











WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 


AND 


WHAT IT DOES 


A PRIMER FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS 


An elementary text book on Life Insurance bearing the above 
title has been written by William Alexander, of New York, 
at the suggestion of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and published under the auspices of that body, with 
the name of THE SPECTATOR CompPaANny, Insurance Publishers, 
on the title page. 

This book is not designed exclusively for agents, but 
it will be of the highest value to insurance salesmen, be- 
cause it explains in the clearest and simplest manner 
all the elementary truths about life insurance with which 
the agent should be familiar. 

It then describes the life insurance company and the 
manner in which its business is conducted, and next 
analyzes the policy forms. 


The rest of the book deals with the following topics: 
Fraternal and Assessment Insurance. 
Annuities. 
The Development and Scope of Life Insurance. 
Popular Fallacies. 
How to Select a Company. 
Definitions and Explanations of Technical Words and Phrases. 
How Premium Rates are Determined. 

At the end there is a supplementary chapter of practical 
advice to the insurance salesman. 

Although the book is not addressed to the agent, all the argu- 
ments which induce men to insure are embodied in it, and 
the arguments that induce men to insure are the arguments 
that enable insurance men to sell. 

The price is $1.50. Now ready for delivery. 


Wholesale rates for fifty or more copies wiil be vuoted on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHicAGoO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 


I ce Publishers 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE iseis NEW YORK 
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SOME EARLY HISTORY 


nteresting Facts Relating to the Early 
5 5 e 
Development of Life Insurance 


18TH CENTURY SCULPTOR COVERED 


Thomas Jefferson Insisted upon the Insurance 
of Designer of Washington Statue 
Other Notes 
(Concluded from November 22 
GeorGE WASHINGTON STATUE BUILT ON 
INSURANCE MONEY 

There are many interesting historical evi- 
dences of the utility of life insurance in the 
United States previous to 1800. One illustra- 
tion must suffice at this time in proof of this 
statement. It may not be generally known that 
the life-size statue of George Washington, by 
Jean Antoine Houdon, the original of which 
adorns the Capitol at Richmond, Va., would 
have been impossible without life insurance. 
On June 22, 1784, the General Assembly of 
Virginia. 

“Resolved, That the Executive be requestex 
to take measures for procuring a statue o 
General Washington, to be of the finest marb! 


1 
f 
2 
and best workmanship.” 

About a month later the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, Benjamin Harrison, wrote to Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, then in Paris, 
and asked them to attend to the matter. 
Houdon, the French portrait sculptor, then 
without a rival in the world, was engaged to 
go to America and carry out the commission. 
Jefferson, referring to this subject, wrote: 
“The terms are twenty-five thousand livres, 
one thousand English guineas, for the statue 
and pedestal. Besides this we pay his ex- 
penses going and returning, which we expect 
will be between four and five thousand livres: 
and if he dies on the voyage we pay his family 
ten thousand livres. This latter proposition 
was disagreeable to us; but he has a father, 
mother and sisters, who have no resource but 
in his labor; and he is himself one of the 
hest men in the world.” 

This life insurance provision evidently was 
required by the artist before he would consent 
to undertake what was then considered a 
hazardous voyage. The ten thousand livres, 
however, represented an insurance of only 
about $1800. 


Scutptor Hovupon INSURED 
Jefferson did not feel that the State of Vir- 
ginia should incur such a risk without protec- 
tion, so to insure the State against loss in the 
event of Houdon’s death, procured, in London, 


through Joln -\dams, an insurance on the 
sculptor’s life at an additional expense of five 
hundred livres, or about $02. 

It is interesting to note that Jefferson had 
considerable difficulty in negotiating this in- 
surance in England through John Adams, who 
was United States Minister Plenipotentiary to 
that country. 

In a letter dated Paris, July 7, 1785, to John 
\dams, then in London, Jefferson wrote: 

“Monsieur Houdon has agreed to go to 
\merica to take the figure of General Wash- 
ington. In case of his death, between his de- 
parture from Paris and his return to it, we 
may lose twenty thousand livres. I ask the 
favor of you to enquire what it will cost to 
ensure that sum, on his life, in London, and 
to give me as early an answer as possible, that 
[ may order the insurance if I think the terms 
easy enough. He is, I believe, between thirty 
and thirty-five years of age, healthy enough, 
and will be absent about six months.” 

In a subsequent letter dated July 28, Jeffer- 
son again referred to this matter as follows: 
“T take the liberty to ask an answer about the 
insurance of Houdon’s life.” 

\gain in a letter to John Adams, dated 
Paris, August 10, 1785, Jefferson wrote: “TI 
will pray you to insure Houdon’s life from the 
27th of last month till his return to Paris. As 
he was to stay in America a month or two, he 
will probably be about six months absent; but 
the three per cent for the voyage being once 
paid, I suppose they will insure his life by the 
month, whether his absence be longer or 
shorter. The sum to be insured is fifteen thou- 
sand livres tournois. If it be not necessary to 
pay the money immediately, there is a prospect 
of exchange hecoming more favorable.” 

Still again Jefferson wrote to John Adams, 
September 24, 1785. anxiously inquiring, “Ts 
insurance made on Houdon’s life? I am un- 
easy ahout it lest we should hear of any acci- 
dent. As yet there is no reason to doubt their 
safe passage. If the insurance is not made I 
will pray you to have it done immediately.” 

Evidently, by November 19, 1785, Jefferson 
had received favorable word from Adams, for 
he wrote him as follows: “T thank vou for 
the trouble vou have taken to obtain insurance 
on Houdon’s life.” 

These life insurance transactions are of pe- 
culiar interest because of their early date and 
the prominence of the Americans who had a 
share in them. 

This is the same Jefferson who in his 
“Thoughts on Lotteries.” written in February, 
1826, made the following statements: “There 
are some other games of chance, useful on cer- 
tain occasions, and injurious only when carried 





beyond their useful bounds. Such are insur- 
ances, lotteries, raffles, etc. The insurance of 
ships on voyages is a vocation of chance, yet 
useful, and the right to exercise it therefore 
is left free. So of the houses against fire, 
doubtful debts, the continuance of a particular 
life, and sifnilar cases.” 


INSURANCE WRITTEN AT CoFFEE Houses 

The history of life insurance underwriting 
is extremely interesting. In the earliest days 
risks were underwritten, as a rule, by indi- 
viduals. In the next stage of development 
risks were undertaken by groups of under- 
writers who subscribed definite amounts as 
their respective shares. In the third stage of 
development the business was undertaken by 
unincorporated companies, each member being 
equally liable. In the fourth, or present stage, 
life insurance transactions are carried on 
either by incorporated companies or by the 
State. 

In the early days the life insurance business, 
which was very limited in extent, both in 
England and America, until well along in the 
nineteenth century, was usually conducted in 


- small offices, taverns and coffee houses. This 


was quite in contrast with the splendid life 
insurance office buildings now available 
throughout the world for the carying on of 
what has become a vast business. 

In the early days of life insurance premiums 
were high, the policy restrictions were onerous 
and the privileges to the insured and his bene- 
ficiaries were few. As recently as 1880 there 
were no provisions for cash surrender values, 
automatic extended insurance, automatic pre- 
mium loans, paid-up policies or policy loans. 
Restrictions as to residence or travel were 
narrow and the occupation conditions were 
severe. Suicide at first voided the policy, re- 
gardless of when it occurred. Now most com- 
panies pay suicide claims if the insurance has 
heen in force from one to three years. The 
same rule applies to cases of death by legal 
execution. Payment of claims is much more 
prompt now than formerly, revival of lapsed 
policies is made easier, and provisions for 
change of beneficiary, grace period for pay- 
ment of premiums and methods of dividend 
and claim payments are now much more liberal 
than thirty years ago. Most life insurance 
policies are now incontestable after the first, or 
at longest, after three years of duration. An- 
other very modern feature is the provision 
allowing waiver of premium in case of total 
disability. This privilege is usually granted 
in return for a slightly higher premium. Con- 
vertible term policies, group policies and 
monthly income policies are so many new evi- 
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Cenees in yery recent years that there is yet 
room for further improvements in life insur- 
ance methods; that there are still other excel- 
lent purposes which this thrift institution can 
serve. 

GERMS OF INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

In any historical account, however brief, of 
the modern system of industrial life insurance, 
mention must be made of the old Roman Col- 
legia and the Gilds of the Middle Ages. These 
ancient social institutions were the precursors 
of the Burial Clubs and Friendly Societies of 
England from which, in turn, the first indus- 
trial insurance companies were developed. The 
Gilds usually made provision for the decent 
burial of their members and also for their 
adequate support in sickness or povérty. After 
their abolishment by Henry VIII, in 1545, this 
insurance or mutual aid feature was continued 
by Burial Clubs and Friendly Societies which 
came into existence largely because of the 
economic necessity for the performance of the 
insurance function by some social organization. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century it 
was realized in England that the life insurance 
function was being performed inadequately for 
the laboring classes by the existing organiza- 
tions, and out of this discontent there was 
evolved the modified plan of life insurance. 
properly designated as Jndustrial insurance. 
Under this plan the business is conducted ac- 
cording to four essential principles, as follows: 
First, the premiums are payable weekly; sec- 
ond, the premiums are collected by agents of 
the companies from the homes of the insured: 
third, the amounts of the insurance are ad- 
justed to a unit premium; and, fourth, practic- 
ally every member of the family can be insured 
for a small weekly premium. 

The Jndustrial and General, an English or- 
ganization founded in 1849, was the first com- 
pany in the world to transact industrial insur- 
ance. It was followed in 1852 by the British 
Industry, and a third institution, the Age As- 
surance Company, by 1854 had concluded that 
its “industrial branch” was unprofitable and not 
likely to prove popular. In 1853 a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported the 
need of a wide extension of insurance, “not 
only in the higher and middle classes of so- 
ciety, but also among the humbler classes, te 
whom it has recently been very considerably 
applied.” It was on the basis of this report 
that the Prudential Mutual Assurance, Invest- 
ment and Loan Association (now known as the 
Prudential Assurance Company) of London 
began, in 1854, the transaction of industrial 
insurance. Of all these early companies the 
Prudential Assurance Company had alone sur- 
vived to 1871, its management and methods 
being such that it had successfully weathered 
all financial storms and placed industrial in- 
surance upon a sound and secure foundation. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE IN AMERICA 


Industrial insurance, after the successful 
English model, was established in the United 
States in 1875, when the late John F. Dryden 
founded the Prudential Friendly Society in 
Newark, N. J., the charter of which was 
dated February 18. The first industrial 
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policy in the United States was issued Novem- 
ber 10, 1875. In 1879 four other compa- 
nies entered the industrial life insurance 
held in the United States, these being 
the Metropolitan, New York; the John Han- 
cock Mutual, Boston; the Provident Savings, 
New York, and the Germania, New York. 
These companies, together, had in force at 
the end of 1879, 60,371 industrial policies for 
$5,763,867. According to The Insurance Year 
Book of 1917 (The Spectator Company), the 
twenty-four companies of the United States 
transacting industrial life insurance had in 
force December 31, 1916, 35,780,316 industrial 
policies, representing $4,803,857,000 of life in- 
surance protection. 

It was estimated that on January I, 1915, 
there were in force throughout the world ap- 
proximately 80,c00,000 industrial life insurance 
policies, representing approximately $7,000,- 
000,000 of insurance. It was estimated also, on 
the basis of the best available statistics, that 
the ordinary insurance in force throughout the 
world on January 1, 1915, was represented by 
approximately 25,000,000 policies, for about 
$33,000,c00,c0c. The growth of the world’s 
legal reserve life insurance, which rests upon 
the solid foundation of scientific principles of 
life contingencies, has therefore been from 
practically nothing in 1800 to approximately 
105,000,000 policies in force January I, I915, 
for an aggregate amount of approximately 
$40,000,c00,000. Life insurance statistics for 
the world are unavailable for 1915 and 1916. 
This institution, however, has proven a strong 
financial anchor to such of the war-stricken 
countries as had progressed farthest with this 
best and soundest of all the thrift institutions 
of the world. 

In the face of the enormous figures presented 
above it must be agreed by all impartial ob- 
servers that life insurance is a wonderful busi- 
ness—‘‘a business with a noble history, a 
business with a lofty aim, a business with a 
magnificent purpose, a business with splendid 
results. Like most good and enduring things 
its birth was humble and early advancement 
difficult. Originating back in remote antiquity 
it has moved forward by slow stages, but in 
regular gradation, until to-day it stands upon 
a solid basis and challenges the admiration of 
the whole world. It could not be removed 
from the great scheme of the social and politi- 
cal economy of our civilization without bring- 
ing a disaster upon the human race which no 
man can foresee or measure.”* 


* Extract from speech of Mr. John F. Dryden, at a 
reunion of officers and agents of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, January 10, 1900, 





Insurance 

In the planning done throughout your lives, 
Never forget your loved ones; 
Some day you may cease and leave your wives. 
Under whose care, might I inquire? 
Remember! None but you and your kind 
Answers for this on Judgment Day. 
Now why not allow the greatest find, 
Called INSURANCE, to enter, 
Ending all these troubles in your mind? 

—G. C. Bowers. 
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| By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 

“Oh, he insured all his friends, and then he 
quit’—quietly remarked a general agent as he 
referred to a fellow who had _= started to 
“Carry on” and beat a hasty retreat as soon 
as there were shrapnels bursting around. The 
shores of the life insurance sea are strewn 
with wrecks like that. Jnsure their friends and 
then vamose! Say, my son, if I was so pin- 
headed—so weak-kneed—so faint-hearted—so 
white-livered — so shallow-chested — so jelly- 
backed that I would give in because I had to 
work hard—and learn how to work hard— 
would pray that a torpedo might “shiver my 
timbers” and send my bones to Davy Jones’ 
locker. Don't you just hate to see a fellow 
start, do all the casy work and then quit? Let 
me give you a word of advice. You have 
started in the greatest business on earth: stay 
by it, learn it, win if it takes you ten years to 
do it. By Jove, you can! There is no task too 
hard for the brave, studious, determined chap 
like you. Aha! 

What are you going to say of the man who 
writes $12,000,000 of personal business during 
a twelve month and who never studied Sales- 
manship out of books or read System or took 
a course in Psychology?—Eh? Well, you 
know a rail-splitter became President. Such 
a producer is a whole school of Salesmanship 
within himself. He has a theorized System 
beat off the boards. And Psychology! Was 
it Mark Twain who said “Psychology ts look- 
ing fora black cat in a dark room when the cat 
isn’t there’? What does our wonder-agent 
care for Psychology? He is a student of 
watch-springs. That is to say, he watches to 
learn the springs of human actions and then 
pushes the button. Seems easy! But it isn’t. 
No, sir’ee!—Henry, it’s a most wonderful 
thing to say—‘“Mr. Jones should have $1,000,- 
ooo of insurance and I am going to write him 
for it’—and then do it—by a study of Jones. 
Not theories, not principles, not systems, not 
psychology—just Jones! Now don’t misun- 
derstand me. I believe the chap who knows 
theories, etc., could study Jones just a little 
better than the other fellow—if he only would. 
He is, however. too prone to rely upon how 
some one has told him to work and forget 
Jones by studying method. Study everything 
you can get hold of, Henry, but study men 
1ost of all—What fun! R. O. TiciLos. 


Participating and Non-Participating Insur- 
ance in Force 

In the accompanying table is shown the 
volume of participating and non-participating 
life insurance in force as of December 31, 1916. 
The mutualization of a number of large com- 
panies during the past two years has materially 
added to the amount of participating insurance 
outsanding, bringing about a wide difference 
between the amounts on the two plans. 
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_PARTICIPATING AND Non- PARTICIE IPATING Bu SINESS. 








CoMPANIES. 





Hina Life, Hartford......-......--++00- RE ee eles 
American Life, Des INNGiTeSee oe eae en 
American National, Galveston..............00.eeeceeceeees 
Atlantic Life, Richmond. ............202:ssscesesseeseeee 


Bankers, Lincoln.........- ROMO CCE ENC CLP EE EET T ae 


Manikers Reserve, OMAla. 2.36. cece snes ewe 
Beneficial, Salt Lake C 3 eee ees ss opie Sean a. 
Berkshire, Pittsfield... .. oo 

Capitol Life, Denver........-. 0-0. secs cece cence eee eees 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapid Biiccesec caveat creas wees 


Central Life, Ottaw: Ne Milica sich Rak whe ote ee oSNeeteR aes 


Central of U. S., Des Moines..... eters Saito ares 
Central States, St. Louis...... eee eRe 


Colonial, Jersey City....... ee eae 2 Sea eet aa 


Columbian National, Boston. oe 
Connecticut General, Hartford. * = Comesanawexs 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford..................-. 
Continental, sate ARG City <2. 02-6 ce ceencceceue 
Continental, WIMMMEION. 2.02556. ccecce ress temences 
Dakota Life, Watertown, 5. (eee Pei tostemoreare.' 


Equitable L ife, New York. ec chsvelsueeiesn Sele acataaiere 
Equitable, Washington, D. ncaa hWeeai : ine 
Equitable Life, Des a. ; 

Farmers Life, Denver.......... sdieerares ele cverna-s 
Federal Life, Chicago..... 

Fidelity Mutua!, Philadel Iphia. . - 

Franklin Life, Springfield, lll... erences 

Geo ge Washington, C harleston, W. Va 

Germania Life, New York. . : 

Gibraltar, Paris, Tex. , 


a 
Girard Life, Philadelphia... .... PT tek ee 
Great Northern, Grand Forks. . 
Guaranty Life, Davenport.......... 
Home Life, New York............. 
Illinois Life, Chicago............. ; 
Indianapolis Life, Indian: ipolis Wacewans 
Intermediate Life, E ‘vansville....... 
Inter-Mountain, Salt Lake City. ... 
Inter-Southern, Louisville........ shee 
Jefferson Standard, Greensboro...... 


John Hancock, Lag pea Se res ! 

Kansas City Life, Kansas sC ity. nen sce aT 
La Fayette Life, La Fayette............s.e0seee00 : 

Eamay Lue, Jackson, Bliss. <<... 2. ccccc cee nws 


Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmondf...............-- 


Eiicoliy National, Fe. WavhGns. 6c. .cce cctsteosncsas sobre 

Manhattan, New York. Sh sicldieio rd oko EWE Rae Sete we 
Maryland Life, Baltimore........ OG Hoe o Lee site ewarere ste ; 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield. BO aa ety alee aa Actes 
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SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE 





Treasury Department Issues Brief Cate- 


chism of New Law 


FREQUENT QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Detailed Analysis of Operation of Soldiers Insur- 
ance Act—Description of the Insurance 


Under an act of Congress approved October 6, 
1917, members of the military forces of the 
United States, in addition to other privileges, 
are given the right to take out insurance with 
the Government. This act is being admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
through the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of 
the Treasury Department, which has now issued 
a pamphlet designed to explain as clearly and 
briefly as possible some of the essential facts 
that should be known by the men and women 
who are applying for war insurance. The ques- 
tions and answers are based on inquiries that 
have come to the Treasury Department from 
soldiers and sailors 

The pamphlet is as follows: 


THE INSURANCE 


1. O. Who can be insured? 

A. Any man or woman of any age in the active 
military or naval service of the United States. 

2. O. How much does this insurance cost? 

A. For each thousand dollars of insurance it costs 
from 65 cents a month at age 21 to $1.20 a month at 
age 51. A $10,000 policy for a person of 25 would 
cost $6.60 a month. 

3. O. Whom can I name as beneficiary? 

A. A wife, husband, child, grandchild, brother or 
sister, stepbrother or stepsister, adopted brother or 
adopted sister of yourself, as well as parent, grand- 
parent, or stepparent either of yourself or your wife. 

4. O. Am I compelled to take the insurance? 

A. No; you do not have to take war insurance. 
But the cost is low and the pretection great, both to 
yourself in case of total and permanent disability and 
to your family in case of your death. 

5. How do I take out the insurance? 

A. Application blanks and full instructions will be 
given you by your commanding officer. 

ys Q. What kind of insurance is it? 

The insurance is yearly renewable term insur- 
ance with premiums payable monthly. Each month’s 
premium insures you just for that month, and the 
premiums become a little larger each year as you grow 
older on the anniversary of the policy. 

7. QO. Must I notify the War Risk Bureau each year 
to cenew my policy? 

A. No; your policy goes on as long as your pre- 
miums are paid. 

8. QO. Does my insurance stop after the war? 

A. No. After the war you may keep up your in- 
surance as term insurance for five years. Within these 
five years, however, you must convert—that is, ex- 
change—your insurance into any form of policy issued 
by the Bureau, such as whole-life insurance, twenty- 
payment life insurance, endowment insurance, etc. 

y. Q. May I convert part of my insurance or must 
I convert it all? 

«. You may convert any part of it in multiples of 
$500. The part you don’t convert by the end of five 
years after the war will then expire. 

10. O. How much will my premium cost after it is 
converted? 

A. Your premium will be a fixed premium without 
expense charge, figured at your age when the conver- 
sion is made, according to the kind of insurance you 
select. This means that it will be cheaper than the 
now published rates of insurance companies, because 
the Government will not charge you for running or 
oncenias expenses. 

11. QO. Will the insurance be paid only if I am 
killed in service or in the line of duty? 

The insurance will be paid if you are totally and 
Pre Bch disabled or die from any cause or at 
any time, so long as you keep up your policy. It 
makes no difference whether vou are then in the ser- 
vice or out of it. 

12. QO. Will the insurance be paid to me or to my 
beneficiary in one lump sum? 

\. No. The insurance is payable only in monthly 
instalments of $5.75 for each $1000 of insurance. This 
lasts for twenty years and for as much longer as you 
live and are totally and permanently disabled. 

13. QO. If I carry this insurance for a number of 
years and give it up, will there be any cash surrender 
value? 

A. Not while the insurance is term insurance. But 
if it is converted after the war into other forms, the 
War Risk Bureau may give you cash value for it. 

14. QO. Must I pass a physical examination or be in 
good health in order to convert my insurance after the 
war? 


A. No; you may convert your insurance no matter 
whether you are in good health or not. 


PREMIUMS 


. Q. How are the premiums payable? 

A. They are payable monthly and will be deducted 
from your pay unless you wish to pay them in some 
other way. 

2. QO. Can payments be made except by the month? 

A. Yes; you can pay any number of months’ pre- 
miums at one time in advance. 

3. Q. Can anyone other than myself pay my pre- 
miums for me? 

7es; you may arrange to have anyone pay them 
for you. 

APPLICATIONS BY OTHERS IN YOUR BEHALF 
1. QO. May anyone else apply for insurance for me? 
A. Yes; anybody may apply in your name for in- 

surance on your life. When you learn about it, you 

can do as you please. You can say you don’t want it, 
and if this happens before February 12, 1918, you can 
then make your own application just as you want it. 

If it is after February 12, 1918, and within a time to 

be fixed by the Bureau, then you can still agree to the 

application, changing, however, the beneficiary if you 
want to do that, or cutting down the amount of insur- 
ince, or both. 

2. How will I know that someone has applied? 

A. The application or a copy will be forwarded to 
you at once with a paper to be signed by you if you 
agree to it. 

3. Q. If I should die before having agreed to the 
application within the time allowed by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, will the insurance be paid? 

\. Yes; if you die after agreeing to the application 
~ insurance money will go to the person named in it 

he or she is within the permitted class; but if you 
die before agreeing to it, then it will go to such per- 
sons within the permitted class as would get your 
money if you died without a will. 

WHO ARE MY BENEFICIARIE 

1. QO. Can I make my fiancée my beneficiary ? 

A. No; but you don’t need to name any beneficiary. 
It would then go to such of the persons named in 
answer 3, "ao section, as would get your personal 
property if you died without a will. If you marry 
you can then name as your beneficiary your wife or 
chi nildren or both. 

2. O. Could I make my estate beneficiary and then 
leave my insurance by will to my fiancée? 

A. No; only persons named in answer 8, first sec- 
tion, can get the benefits of this Government insur- 
ance.” 

3. O. Must I name only one beneficiary? 

A. No; you may name any number of beneficiaries 
They may either share the money or the one may get 
the money after an other’s death, just as you direct. 

4. O. If I name my wife as beneficiary, in what 
form should the oie be written? 
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A, Example: _Mary Jane Jones. Not as Mrs. John at once, must I begin paying at once for the full 
Jones. This is important. When you name a married $10,000, or may I pay for $5700 until February 12, 
woman be sure to give her first name, and if it is 1918, getting the other $4300 free until then? 
someone other than your wife, then give the husband’s A. You must pay for the full amount at once. The 
name, too. free insurance ends the moment your new insv 

5. QO. If I have no dependents, why should I take begins. . ciianes 
out this insurance? 6. Q. May I apply for $10,000 in addition to } 

A. Because if you are totally and permanently dis- the fre ee pte having 
abled you will have an independent income for life. A. No. You can never carry more than $10,000 of 


Also, because if your health becomes impaired you will Government insurance. 
be unable to get ordinary insurance at an economical 


rate, if at all. You may want to marry later, and eres 
then you will surely want insurance and may not be 
able to get any. ‘Some Day” 
INSURANCE THAT THE GOVERNMENT ‘ ee Ne ee : 
GIVES YOU Some day there may be a widow— 


1. Q. Does the Government give me a_ certain Who now is your loving wife; 


amount of insurance free? And some day, something may happen 
A. Yes: in order to take care of those who may die " = A ae 

or be disabled before they apply, the Government gives To throw a cloud o’er your life. 

limited insurance until February 12, 1918. This in- 2 — one — : : me 

surance has a total value of about $4300. It will be Some day your dear little daughter 

paid to you in the amount of $25 monthly if you are And your boy may orphans be, 

permanently and totally disabled before February 12, : ie Leese i A 

1918. It will be paid to your wife, child, or widowed W hen, if you d taken insurance, 


mother if you are killed before that time. Thev w ee ies 

3 ; i ae ey would be from worry e 
2. QO. If I have no wife, child or widowed mother, : Ms y tree. 
and am killed before February 12, 1918, would my 
father or my mother, who is not a widow, "get it? 


No; no one but a wife, child, or widowed mother. After the “Reaper” has called you, 
3. Suppose | apply for legs ‘than $4500—say $2000— . ae > 
of insurance, what happens? ; A stern-faced sheriff may come 
A. If you apply for $2000 of insurance anu_make a | : d 
your wife, child, or ceed mother your beneficiary, ecause Of a past due mortgage 
the Government will not put this insurance in force Offer at auction your home; 
until February 12, because in the meantime you will 4 . ; 
have your free insurance. But, if. you make anyone When if you d left some insurance, 
other than your wife, child, or widowed mother your 2 , / ; ee : 
beneficiary—say your  father- then you must say Paid off the mortgage might be, 
whether you want to keep the free insurance until Preserving the dear old homestead 
February 12, or whether you want the new insurance _ ae i y 
to go into effect at once. You can’t have both. If For your wife and family. 


you keep the free insure ance until February 12, and 
you get totally and permanently disabled, you would 
get the $25 monthly; but if you died, your fathe 


would get nothing Some day you'll be old and feeble 


If you take the new insurance at once and become If through the years you should live; 
totally disabled, you would get only $11.50 a month, ae ‘ P 
the same amount that you get if the injury happens Think of the comfort and pleasure 
after February 12, but in this case if you die either “op Rees ey 2 : ey 
before or after February 12 your father would also get An “Endowment” then would give. 
$11.50 a month instead of nothing. ; Some day will come the reflection— 
4. Q. If I apply for $2000 of insurance in favor of 
my sister (or anyone other than my wife, child or If now you neglect to act, 
widowed mother) and want it to go into force at once , na a ate en Nee eee 
so that my pistes sell wet i f I die, tuust I pay for it You would have taken insurance 
from now until February 12, 1918. It you had not judgment lacked. 
A. Yes. - . ee Ls ja ane 
5. O. If I apply for $10,000 of insurance to begin —AuGustus TREADWELL. 





WASHINGTON SAYS: 


success.”’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 








A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES WHAT IT DOES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
forit. This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- the agent should be famiiiar. 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your It then describes the life insurance company and the 
competitors. This Health Service beats anything manner in which its business is conducted, and next 
I have ever seen. ‘May your tribe increase. analyzes the policy forms. 
The rest of the book deals with the following topics: 
AN AGENT SAYS: Fraternal and Assessment Insurance. 
a — aoa 5 . . Annuities. 
If a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life The Development and Scope of Life Insurance. 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ Popuiar Fallacies. 
How to Select a Company. 
Definitions and Explanations of Technical Words and Phrases 
WE SAY: How Premium Rates are Determined. : : 
At the end there is a supplementary chapter of practical 
, : Pi I I 
Since these are but samples of many letters received advice to the insurance salesman. 
°C c 7 66 
S. gularly | ae Ha ay A oe ea Although the book is not addressed to the agent, all the argu- 
PANY.” dutta 1006 adtee at ging = ments which induce men to insure are embodied in it, and 
» established Ic0U under the laws of the State of the arguments that induce men to insure are the arguments 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask that enable insurance men to sell. 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union The price is $1.50. N =" 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- e price is Now ready tor detivery. 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, Wholesale rates for fifty or more copies will be yuoted on application. 


ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 


A PRIMER FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS 


An elementary text book on Life Insurance bearing the above 
title has been written by William Alexander, of New York, 
at the suggestion of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and published under the auspices of that body, with 
the name of THE SPECTATOR ComPANy, Insurance Publishers, 
on the title page. 

This book is not designed exctusively for agents, but 
it will be of the highest value to insurance salesmen, be- 
cause it explains in the clearest and simplest manner 
all the elementary truths about life insurance with which 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE Insurance Publishers 135 Wittiam STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE er , NEW YORK 
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A NEW APPROACH 


Man’s Health is His Most Valuable 


Asset 





YXAMINE PROSPECT FIRST 


Example of a Case Where No Mention of Insur 
ance Was Made—Applied to Farmers 
3y A WESTERN AGENT 

My idea in writing on insurance salesman- 
ship in recent years has been to generate in- 
spiration rather than to suggest expedients 
which shall be in the nature of “open sesames.” 
Applications are won in hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of ways, and when a signature is 
secured in some almost marvelous manner it 
does not follow that all solicitors can imme- 
diately imitate the exploit. It is entirely 
probable, however, that reading’ about an 
extraordinary performance will stimulate field 
men to greater exertions. The psychologist has 
said that nothing is so effective in getting us 
to work as an example. In the laboratory it 
has been found that a subject, grinding at a 
machine until he is seemingly exhausted can 
suddenly show astonishing powers if someone 
else sets him an example of grinding. Arguing 
from this fact a striking feat of soliciting, or 
even a discussion of a theoretical possibility, 
might stimulate insurance agents to efforts of 
which they had not thought themselves capable. 
I am writing now with a view to inspiring 
field men, although, in saying this, I do not 
wish to be regarded as apologizing for my 
“new approach.” One phase of the method, 
which I now illustrate, is put into practice by 
two or three of the most successful solicitors 
in the United States. 

It was not long after 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and James Grant Stillfletcher, president of 
the Jmmense National Bank, was looking over 
the mail in his private office. A tall, well- 
dressed man entered. “It is not of the slight- 
est importance at present,” he announced, “but 
to put us both upon the same basis I will let 
you know that my name is Wirtz Macche.” 

The banker laughed easily and lighted a 
cigar so leisurely that the visitor decided that 
he did not belong to the nervous, impatient type 
of human being. ‘You haven’t called for so- 
cial reasons ?” suggested the banker after hav- 


ing tested the cigar to his satisfaction. 


AN Ever INTERESTING Toric 
“T did not come here under the impression 
that you are holding receptions. Are you in 
good health ?” 
“As a stage hero once put it, I am ‘disgust- 


ingly healthy.’ I have a good appetite, sleep 








well and never feel tired or have an ache. 
Still——” 

“There might be some organ—” 
Macche. 

“Some little bugs might be working on my 
liver or kidneys,” finished the president. 


interrupted 


“How would you like to free your mind of 
all doubts on this point?” 

Stillfletcher reflected a moment and replied: 
“Naturally I have some curiosity about the 
condition of my insides, but why should you 
have ?” 

“T want to know whether business is pos- 
sible between us before I talk it. I am willing 
to spend money to find out. I propose that we 
call upon a doctor of my acquaintance. It 
will cost you nothing and if you will answer 
a few questions you will learn whether you are 
physically sound or not. When I have heard 
from headquarters, I will give you an oppor- 
tunity to write me a check or bid me good-day. 
You can get through with the doctor in half 
an hour. You and I could spend an hour in 
debate without knowing whether we could 
deal with you or not. Is it not more econom- 
ical to find out whether you can get a thing 
before you decide that you do or do not want 
it?” 

The feature of this “approach,” which is not 
new, is the effort to get the prospect to be ex- 
amined before any discussion of life insurance 
takes place. There is a man of great ability 
in New York city who follows this method 
every day. He has written as high as sixty 
applications in a single month simply by urging 
prospects to go to the medical examiner and 
find out their condition. He has said that, on 
an average, it takes him from five to fifteen 
minutes to overcome a prospect’s reluctance. 


THe New FEATURE 

The feature of the approach which is new 
is the fact that Wirtz Macche did not mention 
the subject of life insurance, or use any of its 
technical terms. He did not say, “I want you 
to apply for life insurance if you can get it,” 
but merely raised the question of the prospect’s 
health. 
principally to be gained by such extraordinary 
discretion I would reply that it might save a 
It is entirely pos- 


If anyone wishes to know what is 


great deal of argument. 
sible to approach even a mild-tempered man 
in such a way as to develop surprising antag- 
onism. Men generally dislike to be diverted 
from their present occupations and are so 
easily wrought up to a state of antagonism 
that it is often economical to approach them 
However, I am 
not insisting that solicitors should make any- 


in the most careful manner. 


thing like a general practice of approaching 
prospects somewhat mysteriously. Tam merely 





pointing out that a cautious, almost unnotice- 
able approach can be made, and that in some 
cases, at least, it might prove more effective 
than a bolder approach. 


REACHING THE FARMER 


Wirtz Macche’s contract permitted some 
range, and having heard that Green Oates, a 
farmer, was negotiating for 100 acres of 
land, Wirtz promptly motored out to the 
farmer’s place. He did not introduce himself 
or his business, but asked a few disconnected 
questions, and presently began: “Understand 
you are figuring on a piece of dirt, Mr. Oates ?” 

“Looking around a little,” admitted Oates. 

“T have an interest in a rather neat piece of 
property.” 


‘ 


The farmer gave closer attention. “You're a 
real estate man?” he inquired. 

“T can offer you a piece of property which 
has a guaranteed value of $5000 at the end of 
twenty years.” 

Oates’ face now betrayed his interest. “Any 
house on it?” 

Macche appeared not to catch this question. 
“Tt will cost you nothing for repairs or taxes 
and will not depreciate in value.” 

“How many acres ?” 

“You make a first payment of $250 and 19 
other payments which will average some- 
where between $205 and $210 each. At the 
end of twenty years the property is yours. 
If you die any time after you have made the 
first payment it goes to your family.” 

“You mean that if I pay $250 and die my 
family will get a $5000 piece of land without 
paying any more money?” demanded the 
farmer. ; 

“T will go on with the proposition and leave 
you to judge. If you buy the farm you are 
figuring on you will pay $2000 down and give 
a mortgage for $3000?” 

“Ves,” admitted Oates, somewhat reluctantly. 

“Tf you should have two or three bad sea- 
sons at the start you would not be able to re- 
duce the indebtedness. It would cost you sev- 
eral hundred dollars for interest. If you died 
vour family would still be burdened by the 
mortgage. If you make a payment on the 
property I offer and die it goes to your family 
without encumbrance. How does my property 
compare with the roo acres ?” 

“Where is it located?” inquired Oates. 

Macche was now at liberty to explain that 
he was giving a practical illustration of the 
workings of a 20-year endowment. 


Do Not Arovuse ANTAGONISM 


It will surely be apparent that such an in- 
terview as the one ascribed to Green Oates 


and Macche might have occurred. This farmer 


was actually trying to acquire some acres of 
ground, and the questions which were put to 
him would naturally suggest that the questioner 

Under such circum- 
solicitor could easily 


was a real estate man. 
stances the 
bring forward his arguments without arous- 
But could a stealthy approach 
be made to a banker, as I have intimated it 
could in the first illustration? Would not a 
banker almost refuse to grant an interview if 


insurance 


ing antagonism. 


the business to be discussed was not announced 
to the girl at the information desk? Yes, but 
information desks are not formidable barriers. 
I almost always get by them by saying that my 
business is personal, and if I insist on hav- 
ing my way the prospect and the girl at the 
desk usually yield. And after I have reached 
the prospect and he demands instantly to know 
my business, if I think it advisable to with- 
hold the object of my call for a few minutes, I 
“Show me the courtesy of 
My time is as valuable to 


reply as follows: 
waiting a moment. 
me as yours is to you, and I am anxious to 
get on. We will make progress as rapidly if 
you will permit me to make an inquiry or 
two.” 

A cautious approach is possible under almost 
any circumstances. Often it would be the best 
form of approach, but I do not regard it as 
possessing such great possibilities that every 
solicitor should invariably try to put it into 


practice. 


Don’t Brag 

Although you're writing yearly 

Half a million “biz” or more, 
Don't forget, my fellow worker, 

It has oft been done before; 
Don’t get the silly notion 

In your head, as some have done, 
That we cannot do without you, 

And, that you're the only one. 
Yo man is indispensable, 

For his place can well be filled— 
All regardless of his genius, 

Or how able, or well skilled. 
So don’t be “egotistic,” 

Credit you deserve, ‘tis true, 
But there’s many other workers 

Can do just as well as you. 


Don’t strut about like peacocks; 
Imitate the busy bee; 

‘Tis the man who brags but little 
Who'll the greatest progress see. 

Don’t feel too self-important, 

Pride is apt to have a fall; 


If your “bluff” is called by some others 


You may feel exceeding small. 
—AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 
Thomas W. Vardell, nt of the South 


Life of Dallas, has Red Cross 


Dallas County, Tex 
pushed until Christmas in the interest 


western 





chairman for A vigorous cam- 


will be 





a) is patriotic work. It is expected to place a ser- 
vice flag in every home in the county. Mr. Vardell 
is giving the campaign his entire attention. 
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SELLING THE BIG MAN 


What to Do When You are Received in 
the ‘Inner Office” 





INTELLIGENCE IS RESPECTED 





Suggestions on Information that Should Be 


Obtained—Plain Talk 


By Gerorce F. Baricut 

Salesmanship is not so much a science to 
be learned as it is an art to be practiced. 
Ability comes by doing. Wisdom is not what 
we get from others, it is the accretion of ex- 
perience. 

Selling life insurance is not like a problem 
in arithmetic to be solved by learning the 
rule; it is more like a puzzle of blocks—you 
just keep on trying one way after the other, 
using judgment and common horse sense until 
you succeed. 

Salesmanship, to-day, has come to mean 
workmanship. The day of attempted hypno- 
tism in selling is past. The day of deadening 
with a 
is over, so is the 


a man’s sense sort of prozressive 


“Here’s how!” general as- 
sumption that your prospect never gets enough 
to eat except on the occasion of your visits. 
To-day the salesman in life insurance, as in 
other things, stands squarely on his two feet, 
head and heart keeping time together, knowing 
that before you have been in the place three 
minutes what you are and what vou stand for 
will be pretty well apparent. 

“A man passes for what he is worth,” and 
it starts as soon as you cross the threshold 
and hand your card to the “Information” clerk 
in to the What vou look 
manner and kind of 


clothes you wear and the way you wear them 


to hand big man. 


like, your hearing, the 
all come in for inspection and have something 
to do with the way you are announced and the 
importance with which your visit will be re- 
garded. 

Now has 
man—and told to 


What are you going to do now? 


your card got to him—the big 


“step this way.” 
Talk about 


you are 


yourself first shot ? 


THE KEYNOTE OF BUSINESS 
are 
the 


Not if you're wise—you’re not. You 
going to remember, first of all, that in 
broadest conception of selling you are there 
to help the other fellow. You are going to 
keep in mind that the keynote of modern busi- 
ness usefulness is service, and you are going 
to talk service—what you can do for him be- 
fore vou even think about anything you ex- 
pect him to do for you. 

It is your opportunity—your psychological 
You are face to face with your man 
must think 


moment. 
—you have 
quickly—to him you are only one of the hun- 
Are you ready? 


your chance--you 
dred incidents of the day. 
Do you know what you can offer this man 
that will be of advantage to him? 

He may start the proceedings—the stereo- 
yped “What can J do for you?” He doesn't 
mean that. What he means is: “Well, here 


you are, what can you do for me?” 
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That's why it is necessary that you should 
prepare yourself with just as much informa- 
tion as possible before you meet the big man 
—anything which will tell you the facts re- 
garding his business, regarding his personal 
finances and his familiy affairs. All will help 
you to round out your story, to construct your 
plan of service before going to him at all. 

It you can go to the big man and are pre- 
pared to point out some vulnerable place in 
his business armor, some weak spot in his or- 
ganization which life insurance can strengthen, 
something that shows real attention to his in- 
terest on your part, your interview may likely 
grow to be a discussion—and that is what you 
want. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MAN 


“In case of your death who could take your 
the president of the company?” 
Would it not be difficult to find just the right 
man available?” is the question which might 
start many a manufacturer thinking. 


place as 


“Would not your business receive a crushing 


blow by your death?” ‘‘Have you ever thought 


of that—ever made any provision for it?” 
Many a man who carries ample insurance 
protection as far as his family is concerned 
has never looked upon life insurance as pro- 
viding a means of perpetuating his business. 
Not that this is the only field of thought 
Far from it. The 
point is that the life insurance salesman to- 


you can lead his mind to. 


day, in order to be successful, must show a 
definite purpose, an intelligent grasp of the 
problems confronting his prospect and show 
his ability and resourcefulness in helping to 
meet those problems—not merely be an aim- 
less wanderer through the vast-profitless field 
of general life insurance phraseology. 

The big man is accustomed to dealing with 
men who are glib talkers. He holds his posi- 
tion in the world for one reason at least, and 
that is his knowledge of human nature—his 
wheat from the chaff. So 
to get away with any gen- 


ability to pick the 
you are not going 
eral conservation, nor are you going’ to get 
away with any general conversation, nor are 
you going to overwhelm him by the magnetism 
of your virile personality—he hires men to do 
that to others. No; what is going to impress 
him is the evidence that before you called you 
have been accumulating some information— 
that you have something to sell him that will 
fit into his needs, and help his prosperity, and 
that you have sufficient command of your sub- 
ject to show him how in plain English. 

ADMIRED 


INTELLIGENCE ALWAYS 


A successful business man always admires a 
straightforward, intelligent worker who has 
something definite to say and says it directly 
and to the point. 

And when you are equipped that way you 
need have no fear—you will feel perfectly se- 
cure. You will know when you follow your 
card into the inner office that you will be 
sure of your welcome, you are going to talk 
service—an intelligent and reasonable thing to 
do—and you know you are going to be list- 
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ened to, for you are going to talk to an in- 
telligent man, and intelligent men are rarely 


unreasonable 


“New Calculation Tables for Multiplication 
and Division” 


An auditor of one of the largest automobile 
concerns in the country stated that he had been 
searching for years for just such a book as 


“New Calculation Tables for Multiplication and 
Division.”’ Through its use he was able to ef- 
fect a great saving in time in making out pay 
rolls. especially where the men were paid by 
piece work, and where the cost accounting sys- 
tem was in effect. For example, page 743 con- 
tains the products of 743 by the factors 0, 1, 2, 


8 to 999. This book was heretofore sold at $10 
per copy, but through the recent purchase by 
The Spectator Company of the plates, printed 


shects and copyright, we have been able to lower 
the price to but $5 for this valuable multipli- 
cation and division table which required years 
of labor on the part of Mr. Meech, its compiler. 
Orders should be sent direct to The Spectator 
Company. 


*‘What Life Insurance Is and What It Does”’ 


The Transactions of the Actuarial Society for 


May last, in its section of book reviews, refers 
to the above-named book by William Alexander 


and says: 


and attractively printed little 
book which justifies designation as ‘‘A Primer 
for Laymen and Students.’’ It is published 
under the auspices of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, and it may be assumed 
that its principal function will be the education 
of the men in the field. 

The author explains the underlying principles 
of insurance in general, and life insurance in 
particular, and proceeds in easy style to treat 
of the various forms of policies, policy provi- 
sions, nature of reserves, surplus and dividends, 
company organization and practice, taxation, 
salesmanship, ete. Attention is given to the 
many special uses which can be found for life 
insurance, and emphasis is laid upon the great 
public service it renders. A few actuarial cal- 
culations of the most elementary nature are 
given. 

A useful feature of the book is to be found in 
the twenty pages devoted to definitions and ex- 
planations of over two hundred technical terms 
used in life insurance, alphabetically arranged. 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,”’ 
by William Alexander, may be obtained from 
The New York, at $1.50 


per copy. 


A well-written 


Spectator Company, 


Margins and Expenses Under Section 97 
of the New York Insurance Law 
Under the the 
New York Insurance Law life companies oper- 
ating in that Sate are required to file annually 
with the State Insurance Department a sched- 


provision of Section 97 of 


ule showing the expenses incurred in the pro- 
This 
the law imposes a limit on the expenses 


section of 
for 


curement of new business 


new business. 

Companies are required to show in this spe- 
cial schedule the net premiums on new busi- 
the 
tality gains for the first five years on such new 


ness, the loadings thereon, assumed mor- 
business and the expenses incurred. 

The accompanying table presents the details 
the companies in 
of 1916, together 


with a column showing the percentage of ex- 


above specified, as filed by 


relation to the new business 
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penses to margins. The participating and non- 


participating business is separately shown, 
thereby indicating the expenses for each class. 
In the the 
loadings were equal to about forty per cént of 


for non-par- 


case of participating companies 


the total expense margins, while 
ticipating companies it was but twenty-one’ per 
cent. 

division in the schedule 


There is another 


pense 


margins 


ness in 


x business. 


percentage of 


business 


in the expense 


force 


entire loadings. 


was 67 


available 


The 
new business as allowed 


on the 


entire busi- 


in companies writing participat- 
assumed mortality gains on 
are in addition to the 


For the year 1916 the average 


expenses 


219.429 


Connecticut Mutual, Hartford. 
1,649,812 


Equitable. New York.... 


159,956 
164.868 
130 931 
470 283 


Fidelity Mutual Phil: oe: 
Germania New York : 
Home Life New York. 
John Hancock, Boston. 


Manhattan Life, New York. 22 200 
Massachusetts Mutual, Seti. ee 444,780 
Metropolitan, New York.. 1,034,240 
Mutual Benefit, Newark.. 910,574 
Mutual Life, New York. 1,786,691 


National Life, Montpelier 230,645 


New England, Boston..... 375,515 
New York Life, New York. re 2,813,118 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee... : 1,379,743 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia : 775,358 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford........ : 206,166 


Provident L. and T., Philadelphia. 303, 273 
Prudential, Newark 
Security Mutual, Binghamton Ate 
State Mutual, Worcester 


Union Central, Cincinnati. 





477,526 


Union Mutual, Portland, Me. 44,225 





Totals... ..<- 14,783,015} 
: Non-Participating Business. 
‘Etna Life, Hartford... eas 177,298} 
Columbian National, Boston...... 47,097) 
Connecticut General, Hartford. . 22,185 
Niagara Life, Buffalo. . - : 8,157 
Travelers, Hartford. 348,861 
United States, New York 7,718 
OD ae “6uL, 31 
Grand Totals... “15 i 304,; 32 
TotaL MARGINS AND ToraL EXxPENSsEs (including Ist year) 
Participating Business. 
Etna Life, Hartford..... 1,684,701 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 579,905 
Connecticut General, Hartford 442,125 
Connecticut Mutual. . 1,461,178 
Equitable, New York. 13,246,271 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 945,712 
Germania, New York 1,304,890 
Home Life, New York. 916,564 


3,346,665 
360,149 


John Hancock, Boston. 
Manhattan Life, New York. 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 
Me tropolitan, New York 


Mutual Benetit, Newark 5,42 52,939 
Mutual Life, New York 13,002,246 
National Life, Montpelier 1,546,417 


2,374,870 
20,820,771 


New England, Boston. 
New York Life, New York 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 10,511,298 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia , 4,892,920 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford... 1,261,062 


279,544 
2,148,014 
6,614,690 

433,327 
1,458,142 


Postal Life, New Yor 
Provident L. and T., 
Prudential, Newark... . 
Security Mutual, Bing shamton 
State Mutual, Worcester 


, hil: idel phia. 


3,374,429 
404,744 


Cincinnati. 
Portland...... 


Union Central, 
Union Mutual, 


Totals 110,969,504 


Von-Participating Business 
‘Etna Life, Hartford. . 
Connecticut General, 


709,299 
107,290 


816,589 


Hartiord.. 
Totals. . 


Grand Totals 111,786,093 


N 


which calls for a showing of the total ex- 
MARGINS AND EXPENSES FOR Frrast YEAR’s [Nsu R 
COMPANIES. Loading. 
Participating Business. 
Etna Life Hartford.. operat eee ats 248,901 
Herkabive Life. P ittsfield. 1 fC nd aa ee , 67,491 
Connecticut General. Hartford......... as ; $8 236 


lortality | 
Gains. | 


314,109} 


693,063} 
2,751,747) 
1,280,608 
2,100,877 | 

313,664! 


546,428] 
3,086,283 | 
2.057,286 
1.267.707 

287.489 


£87,961 
2,252,051 
94,703 
293,249 
899,170 





1,157,369} 
26, 204) 


2 “118, 562| 


24,688,9 7 


317,355} 
114,608} 
116,450] 
314,109} 
1,950,324} 


184,754 
221,135 
179,400) 
638,410 
100,700 


693,063 
2,751,747 
1,280,608 
2,100,877 

313,664 





1,267,707 
257,489 


26,956 
487,961 
2,252,052 
94,702 
293,249 


899,171 


78,335 


22,654,82: 





755,039 


23,.469.862 


mortality gains the percentage shown 


Total 
Expense 


Margins. 


566,255 
182,098 
262 530} 
533,538 


600 136) 


344,709 
386,003 
310,331 
1,108,693 


67,5374 


1,137,843 
3,785,987 
2,191,182 
3,887,568 

544,309 


921,943 
899 401 
$37,029 
043,56 


$93,655) 


dad ae 








157,: 356 
481, iso 
1,376,996 


122,560 


I RO On 
34,309,39% 


769,869 

214,478 
184,330 
21,049} 
506,240} 


33,917 








40,083,232 


2,002,056 
694,513 
558,574 

1,775,287 | 
3,196,595 | 


1,130,466 
1,526,025 
1,095,964 | 
3,985,075 

460,848} 


3,548,835} 
11,941,906) 
6,733,547 | 
15,103,123 

1,860,080 


2,921,298 
907,054 
2,568,584 
6,160,627 






306,500} 
2,635,975 
8,866,742 

528,029 
1,751,391 
4,273,600) 

543,079 


131,476,310 
1,301,870 
269,758 
1,571,628 


133,047 938 


to 


70, while 


total 
the 
is 80.88, 


Margins on 


by excluding 


Practically all of the companies are well with- 
allowance permitted by law: 


otal 
Expenses. 


| of Expenses 


Percentages 
| . 
| to Margins. 
































508,023 95 03 

155,410 5.2 
191,530) 

489 256 91.69 

3,247,714 90.19 

316,073 91.68 

373 946 96.88 

265,908 85.69 
960,046} 86.64 
61,663 91.31 

$2.18 

83.47 

82.25 

3,765, 303 96.86 
166,594 $5.71 

798,97 1 86.65 

91.09 

82.46 

$4.44 

97 .60 

723,705) 91.47 
eye 95.11 

149,090 94.73 

$45,865 92.67 

1,227,139 89.17 

99,562 81.28 

33,199,7 49 88.60 

505,211 65.66 

194,421 90.67 

r 67.23 

97.77 

87.46 

86.64 

80.25 

35,3 3f 8S.28 

1,643,945 $2.08 

550,615 79.28 

$26,677 76.38 

1,434,540 80.79 

9,508,894 63.26 

987,006 87.35 

$4.68 

86.24 

66.80 

363.641 78.91 

2,461,471 69.33 

9,168,283 76.80 

4,680,469 69.52 

9, £58, 197 62.64 

1,373,426 73.81 

1,888,133 64.60 

12,903,685 53.98 

6,809,605 54.21 

4,062 : 65.94 

1,525,713 98.52 

220,442 71.91 

87.24 

73.41 

102.18 

76.25 

54 

75.53 

$9,044,707 67.76 


1,187,762 


270,727 


1,458, 189 





90,503,196 









































[By a Veteran Observer of Men and Matters] 


The fellow who roars: “No! I don’t want 
any life insurance!” is far easier to close than 
the chronic deliberator. Men are queer—many 
with snap judgment—set on a_hair-trigger. 
Don’t let ‘em fuss you. Be calm and keep 
cool. Wait a minute and then say something 
like this: “Of course, you don't. I knew that 
before I called. You have a reputation of 
treating every one who calls on you in a gen- 
tlemanly way and I am not here to sell you 
what you don’t want to buy. You may not 
want life insurance, but that wouldn’t prevent 
your creating a trust fund for the Missus or 
the daughter. I am not here to sell you in- 
surance but am here to open the door for you 
to start an account in our Savings and Trust 
bank.” O, some line of talk /ike that—not 
those exact words, but you will get the idea. 
He will most likely come down off his high 
horse and begin to ask questions. If you know 
your business aft a//, you will land him. Don't 
let a roar frighten you. Two men, in the 
trenches, were eating their scanty lunch when 
an enormous shell went whistling just over 
“It isn’t every soldier who can 
calmly re- 


their heads. 
have an orchestra with his meals,” 
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marked one of them. Men don’t roar with 
their teeth, 

“Does the war affect your business any?” 
said a man to me recently. ‘Not much,” I re- 
plied. “You see, my friend, our work in the 
field depends upon our selection of persons we 
wish to convert into customers. We can pick 
those that are doing well either as direct em- 
ployees of the Government or who have good 
positions in hundreds of factories or on con- 
tract jobs for your Unc. Sam, so we have no 
talk about Hard Times. The rest is up to us 
—the personal equation. There is no such 
thing as a closed season in our business. It is 
a closing season all the time to the live sales- 
man.” He tumbled. You see, Algie, he spent 
so much time talking about “Hard Times,” 
“No money,” “Wait till the war is over,” etc., 
that he had no time left to work. Don't let me 
catch you whining about “war times,” “lack of 
confidence,” “no use trying,’ and such! Get 
out and find *em! Some one else will get what 
you overlook—betcherlif!—Did you ever see 
two men fishing in the same pool—one getting 
strikes at every cast, the other getting nothing? 
Sure! What’s the trouble? One of the two is 
Plenty of fish in the pool. Eh? 

R. ©; Tieios. 


a fisherman. 


Recrossing the Styx 


Some persons can be induced to insure their 
lives by an appeal to their business sense, while 
others have to be forced to a consideration of 
the subject through arguments directed at their 
emotional feelings. Both classes are met with 
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in the daily canvass of the life insurance agent 
for business, and appropriate literature should 
be submitted. 

Under the rather novel title of “Recrossing 
the Styx” a leaflet has just been issued by The 
Spectator Company depicting the emotions of 
a departed husband who was permitted to re- 
visit the earth for a night. Expecting to find 
his family carrying on and living in comfort 
and happiness, he is much shocked to find them 
in poverty and distress because he had not 
provided for them by means of insurance. 

The story is written in the form of an im- 
portant letter to a busy business man, and in 
the main is a strong plea for the protection 
life insurance affords, with special reference 
to the income form of policy. 

As a canvassing document agents will find 
that ‘“Recrossing the Styx” will convince many 
prospects of the dangers which threaten their 
families and dependents should they die with- 
out leaving insurance for an adequate amount. 

“Recrossing the Styx” is a handsome leaflet 
of twenty pages with a colored cover. It con- 
tains four striking illustrations of various 
scenes alluded to in the text, and constitutes 
an attractive document to hand to a prospect. 

Orders for “Recrossing the Styx” will be 
promptly filled at the following schedule of 
prices: Per copy, 15 cents; 50 copies, $3; 100 
copies, $4; 500 copies, $15; 1000 copies, $25; 
5000 copies, $100. On orders of 1000 copies or 
more the inscription of company or general 
agent will be printed without extra charge. 
On orders of less than rooo, $3 extra for in- 
scription. 








WASHINGTON SAYS: 


for it. 


success.’’ 


A POLICYHOLDER SAYS: 


competitors. 
I have ever seen. 


AN AGENT SAYS: 


A PEEP INTO OUR PRIVATE FILES 


AN OFFICIAL OF THE U. S. GOVERNMENT AT 


“T have your letter of October Ist with the bulletin 
which you are mailing to your policyholders and thank you 
This work is the kind that is going to make the 
Second Liberty Loan of 1917 an overwhelming 


“The service which you perform for your policy- 
holders is without a doubt unequaled by any of your 
This Health Service beats anything 
‘May your tribe increase. 


“Tf a man doesn’t make good with The Germania Life 
Insurance Company it is his own fault.’’ 


Do You Want to Develop Into a First-Class 





Life Insurance Salesman? 











PRACTICAL POINTERS 


By FORBES LINDSAY 
Author of ‘‘Efficiency,”’ “*The Psychology of a Sale,” Etc. 


The chapter titles include Efficiency; The Efficient Agent; 
Life Insurance as a Vocation; To the Beginner; Purpose; That 
ot) Blockhead Word; Habit; System; Prospects; Policy Illustra- 
tions; Competition; Delivering the Policy; Settlements; The 
Blues; The Viewpoint; Waste; Sentiment in Business; Pointed 
Policy Presentation; Luck; After Hours; Telling Talk. 


Surely a book of 128 pages of real ‘‘ Practical Pointers,” 


If So, Read 








WE SAY: 


Since these are but samples of many letters received 
regularly by ‘*The Company of Modern Insurance 
Service,’? THE GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, established 1860 under the laws of the State of 
New York, it should be worth something to YOU to ask 
T. Louis Hansen, Superintendent of Agencies, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, to tell YOU more about the SER- 
VICE which this Company is rendering ITS COUNTRY, 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS AND ITS FIELDMEN. 


WHAT DO YOU SAY? 











handsomely bound in flexible leather, is worth $1.50 to you? 
Wouldn’t one good suggestion, which would enable you to 
secure an application, be worth more than that? The sooner 
you have this new book, the better it should be for your bank 
account. Write us for it today. 


Price, $1.50, in green leather binding. 
For Quantity Prices write to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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CORPORATE SURETYSHIP FROM THE 


AGENT’S STANDPOINT* 
Are a Fruitful Source of Business Which 
Requires Much Attention 


Court Bonds 


DISADVANTAGES OF INDIVIDUAL SURETIES FOR COURT 
BONDS OUTLINED 
Court Deseribed 


Classes of Bonds ‘Where Bonds May Be Solicited 


Underwriting Practice Outlined 
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Court bonds are divisible into two classes: 

1. Bonds of fiduciaries, including executors and administrators ot 
estates of deceased persons, guardians and tutors of minors, committees, 
conservators or curators of incompetents or persons won compos mentis, 
trustees under deed or will, receivers and trustees in bankruptey, re- 
ceivers in State court, assignees for benefit of creditors and trustees for 
sale of real estate; and 

2. Guarantee bonds, including appeal or supersedeas bonds, attach- 
ment, injunction and replevin bonds, bonds to dissolve an attachment or 
an injunction and re-delivery bonds in replevin, libellant’s bond in 
admiralty, and bonds to release a libel or a stipulation for value, re 
moval bonds, cost bonds, bail bonds and all bonds of indemnity filed in 
connection with court proceedings. 


Bonps 


A Lara 


These bonds have afforded a very fruitful field for those agents who 


MARKET FOR Court 


have devoted some time and attention to the study of them and who 
have qualified themselves to handle them. There is perhaps no othe 
class of bonds which requires so much knowledge and skill to handle 
successfully, yet at the same time there is probably no other class where 
successful handling of applications is of so much value in the solicita 
tion of future business. In the larger cities there are agents who make 
a specialty of these bonds and who have built up an enormous business. 
but there is a tremendous undeveloped field for these bonds not only in 
the big cities but also, and indeed more particularly, in the smaller cities 
and the towns—in fact, in every county seat, wherever there is a court. 

The solicitation of these bonds is in one important respect like public 
official bonds, which were considered in a previous article, and that 
is, the bonds are required by law to be given, so it is only a question of 
whether the bond shall have as surety a corporation organized for that 
purpose or individuals who act gratuitously. This is the agent's job—to 
present to those who are in need of these bonds the importance of 
giving bond with corporate surety. The great disadvantage of calling on 
personal friends to go on one’s bond is that it puts the principal unde 
obligations to the sureties, so that the principal could hardly refuse to 
render even greater favors to those who have become his sureties. This 
is unbusinesslike and uneconomic, and one who does it is unfair to 
himself and those who are dependent upon him. He may later be 
asked to endorse a note for one or more of those who have become his 
sureties, and it would be practically impossible to refuse, yet he might 
be required to make good the note and thus jeopardize his own financial 
standing. The man who deliberately puts himself in a position where he 
least, 


exceedingly shortsighted, especially when it can he avoided by going in 


is practically forced to endorse another's note is, to say the 
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ie first instance to a surety company for such bonds as he wants and 


paying the very small premium charge. As a matter of fact, in many 
States the premium charge does not ultimately come out of the pocket 
of the principal; but, in the case of fiduciary bonds, is a proper charge 
against the estate, and will be allowed as such, and in the case of guar- 
antee bonds may be taxed as a part of the costs and paid by the litigant 
who is required ultimately to pay the costs of the case. In States where 
this is not allowed, surety agents should make it their business to have 
such a law passed. It is a distinct public benefit, and it is not difficult 
to make the legislators sce this point of view. Such a law increases the 
number of court bonds with corporate surety, reduces the number of 
defaults and reduces to a minimum the number of cases where, after a 


The 


amounts that have been lost to innocent beneficiaries of estates through 


default, the beneficiaries are not able to recover from the sureties. 


insolvent personal suretics are enormous, and the legislators should do 


all in their power to make general the use of corporate suretyship and 


therchy reduce these losses. They are really a disgrace to the existing 


system of jurisprudence, and the personal surety on court bonds—as 
well, indeed, as on all bonds—should be relegated to the background. 


hardly a legislature in any State which would not pass such a 


There is 
law if the matter were properly presented from the broad standpoint of 


the public good. Incidentally it would greatly decrease the work of 


the agent in soliciting court bonds and would greatly increase his bust- 


all of which would redound to the good of the public. 


Ness, 


\COUAINTANCE WitH LAWyeERS SHOULD Be CULTIVATED 


Those who need bonds of this kind can be reached through the 


\n agent who expects to get any court bond business should 


he finds 


lawyers. 
cultivate the acquaintance of the lawyers in his town, and if 
a lawyer who is not already convinced of the advantage of corporate 
suretyship, should present to him these advantages, or rather the dis- 
advantage of giving personal sureties. Agents should arrange, through 
be put in touch with any client who still believes in the 
that the 


This is a big field which should be cultivated 


the attornevs, to 


wisdom of personal suretyship, so agent may present the 
situation in its true light. 
by all surety agents. 
Hlaving received an order for a court bond, the next problem con- 
fronting the agent is what to do with it; and it is the purpose of this 
article to offer a few suggestions which, it is hoped, will be of some 
assistance to agents who are not familiar with this class of surety bonds. 
Bonds of fiduciaries will receive first consideration. 


Meruop oF Hanpuine Fipuctary Bonps 


It is necessary, of course, to take the usual formal application on the 
form provided by the company; but in order to handle the matter suc- 
cessfully, especially if quick action by telegraph is wanted, the agent 
must have a clear comprehension of the company’s requirements, so as 
to make the proper arrangements with the applicant and submit to the 
company all essential information. There are certain points which 
apply only in specific cases, and these will be taken up in due course. 
Others apply to practically all fiduciary bonds; and these will first be 
One of the most important of these is to arrange for joint 

It is the general rule 
This contemplates that 


considered. 
control of the assets in the hands of the fiduciary. 
of all surety companies to require such control. 

the cash will be deposited in bank subject to the countersignature of the 
surety’s representative, and that all securities will be put in a safe 


deposit box and arrangements made so that it can be entered in the 
| While joint control is waived 


presence of the surety’s representative. 
in a few exceptional cases for exceptional reasons, the rule is becoming 
more and more general, and it is hoped and expected that ultimately 


joint control will be considered a matter of course. In the meantime, 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
however, agents tind in practice some objection here and there to the amount of this fund depends upon the amount of the estate and the 
giving of joint control, and it is up to them to meet and overcome these | number and amount of debts to be paid. live per cent of the liquid Cr 
objections. assets is about the average. This fund is replenished from time to ; 
; : time as circumstances require. ( 
Onyections To Jount ControL UNJUSTIFLEL If objection is made to the requirement that the safe deposit box can 
Quite frequently objection is made on the ground that the request for — be entered only in the presence of the surety’s representative, it should 
joint control is a reflection upon the applicant. In that case the agent be explained that it is the universal custom in all banking institutions las 
: 5 . ae : Ye 
should explain that the particular applicant has not been singled out not to permit any one officer alone to have access to the vaults or safe 
because he is distrusted, but that it is the general rule of the company — deposit boxes. As a rule, not even the president of a bank can enter 
and of all surety companies; that experience has shown that if bonds the vaults alone. Surety companies have at their home offices a very | 
are written generally without joint control the losses will be so great large amount of securities, not only their own assets but assets which ree 
that they cannot be written at the present low rates; that the agent and — they hold as collateral or otherwise; and, as a rule, no one officer, not his 
the company have every confidence in the applicant, but the company even the president, is permitted alone to go to the vault. If a surety for 
cannot discriminate between its clients, and therefore makes it the rule | company will not permit its own president alone to have access to its cas 
to exercise joint control in all cases; that the general requirement for — vaults and safe deposit boxes, certainly a fiduciary, with whom the tol 
the exercise of joint control by the surety is in the same category with |= company may have no acquaintance, or only a casual business acquaint- inte 
the requirement that a bond be given, and that since the applicant does — ance, should not object to the same restriction. it 
not consider the latter a reflection he ought not to consider the former In general, it may be said that the exercising of joint control not only doy 
as such protects the surety but it protects the principal against himself and _ re- tacl 
Objection is more often made on the ground of the trouble and — moves a temptation to which, under stress of unforeseen circumstances, g00 
annoyance in obtaining the countersignature. This object is not tenable — he might yield, to his everlasting regret. In law offices where they are wo! 
for two reasons. In the first place, the agent should so arrange his office — in the habit of using corporate suretyship, they welcome joint control G 
that countersignature can and will readily be given in proper cases and — and freely give it. It is hoped that all egents will clearly and firmly too 
should assure the applicant that there will be no delay. In the second — present these points, and others that may occur to them, to any appli- met 
place, if there are many bills to pay, as where a business is being con- cant who objects to giving joint control. It will be found in practice busi 
ducted by a receiver, or where a decedent leaves many small debts which that when the matter is properly presented joint control can be obtained mor 
are to be paid at various times, it is customary to allow what is called without in any way antagonizing the applicant. The remaining points nea 
a “working fund” in a separate account free from joint control. The will be discussed in the next instalment of this series. look 
thin 
tort 
ACCIDENTS ONE HOME ing to a large number of new shipyards being word at the homie office that key-ring No. 15,673, men 
started in Oregon to meet the Government de- for instance, had been found by Miss Phyllis : 
; _ 1 " . ; ; Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio, we can simply tele- sh 
Paid by the Travelers Under Its Accident mand for wooden ships, there has been some pot our Cleveland agency that aire Phyllis | 
wens K : ae vel: agency at Si yllis VU 
Policies In 1916 talk of testing the case in the Federal supreme Brown is holding key-ring No. 45,673. The Peres 
Numbet \mount court, keys can then be returned to their owner alwe 
1S¢ ‘i - if $15.000,00 F through the Cleveland office. tune 
eRALAw. When an .ttna key-ring has been found on 
crcencs’ “WIGS 11,680.58 my : 4 : : . an unidentified person and is to be used for 
; : poe’) Aetna Offers Key Insurance to Policyholders 9 1 Uniden. we d is to be used for 
etc.... s ae. 7 Identification purposes, a local list of policy- 
ws anes 14 \ecident policyholders of the .tna Lite will holders’ identification numbers will again be 1 
NeENNK” Supa MERA. cic. -rcscsomccesranted belecea Bey 31603 1 have a new identification mark to take the advantageou Let us therefore urge every 
“alls on. stan fai Pease Gi SRE eae S. IO DLO05.5 i ! : a . Pans ee 2 ; ice ee cent 
Cutting corns, toe ils. finger 0) place:ot the ddentification cards with which all agent oe ESeP a tabulated list of policyholders ent 
Sh os ; with their identification numbers to whom key- him 
. . policvi ray riih ] t Pur she I of ‘ . T . 
Sl 76 policyholders have hitherto been furnished. It rings are given his tist should, of course, be F 
Sli 167 is in the form of a key-ring and serves not only arranged in such a way that by looking up the ing 
: | loors. etki van to identify th irrier by means of the number number stamped on a key-ring, the hame of pers 
\u sarietionts pein aioe F ; rane 1 di ‘ I the policyholder to whom it belongs will be re- 
1 ‘ bo ~ s struments Ss mMpec } t ’ chen net: sc ais ones e . SC 
Cut on bottle 1 _ Stamped on th tach metal disc, but also vealed. This is a simple enough matter and saci 
Pa POL to locate the owner of the keys should he need not be enlarged upon further. CeSssi 
ka Oo? happen to lose: them, This key-ring idica will, we believe, be well eroc 
| 1 = : an : worth any slight additional work which it may a 
Rar of rhe new identification mark serves thre ur y : ‘ 2 : ’ : 
Hit by fall g ODJECES. . 2. ee eee ees 1 vas oe ; we entail, as an added feature of tna service to dent 
— * and Santer (Aeon rh poses: It will carry his keys; it will serve accident policyholders. We all of us have to in Ta 
\-rnggetOO hag 4 78 3.09052 as a means of identification should he be hurt carry keys, and, alas! most of us have at one ae 
Stepped on in an accident or need to be identified for any time or another the unfortunate experience of si 
; 107 3,473.89 tl ; 1 it will facilitate tt ici losing them. What is more embarrassing, in- nVes 
388.7! ler Teason; an acilitate » retur ; i : 
11 BSS.79 prepa ask ct canta = sce convenient, exasperating and even perilous at sales 
- rae of his keys should they be lost at any time. times to one’s possessions than to be without ‘ 
22 10,142.67 The key-ring consists of a silver chain with a one’s keys and to have them in the hands of ance 
246 37,288.25 patent fastener, which will not permit the keys heaven knows whom! tna accident policy- with 
: holders will pow stand a pretty good chance of one 
otal occ ceccececeecceeeeeeesBD42 $302,603.64 to come off once they have been attached ex- getting their keys back if they lose. them, cord 
: cept by the usual method of opening the fast thanks to the .-!tna's assistance. SOME 
1 ; ener. Attached to this chain is a silver disc, Key insurance for accident policyholders will, appli 
Admiralty Problem Up in Oregon ; ; eae nes we anticipate, become a popular adjunct. of eee 
J : on one side of which appears the .tna seal i corte ; J ; . ae \] 
r r work the hull of a vessel F “ ; 4 Mina service. We shall do all in our powet 
qentirenimgion ie \ a Se ee: fam insured against acci- to make it a suecess, and we are counting upon aco 
which has left the ways and is being completed dent in the tna Life, Hartford, Conn.” On the full co-operation of all .Wtna agents to that . 
: ‘. ; . : , ng 
after being launched come under the work- the other side of it thie wording appears: “Tele- end. —_——_—— : 
—_ » . ‘i . . ‘ ‘QO ava) "Cc ft . a re r 7s 1} 
men’s compensation act, OF Gave recourse tr graph this number ... €or whatever the number The Agents Key to Fire Insurance rey 
injuries in the Admiralty, has developed Into happens to be) Altna Life Insurance Company. A book called The Agents Key to Fire Insur- uh 
a moot point in Oregon which is creating con- Accident Department, Hartford, Conn., for iden- ance, designed to give in a clear and simple acti 
siderable interest. An opinion by an assistant tification of person.” way Information regarding those fire Insurance of th 
a ae shines Re ‘ : principles and practices with which the agent 
. A he y-Ge Te : : saw ic . . ‘ ia a ie orn 
in the office of the Attorney-Gen , At the time the policy is written the policy- and broker should be familiar, has been pre- BFOC 
effect that the workmen come under the com- holder will be given en identification number, pared by Robert P. Barbour, and the subjects sible 
pensation act, has not been altogether agreed which will be duly stamped on his key-ring treated og a wide range. Soliciting, policy a ees 
‘ ; : antes _ : a: writing, office systems, e¢ eti y premiums ea 
to by the Attorney-General himself. Insurance \t the home office a list will be kept showing : gel Dept papain , collection of tet eee 
cited si ae and adjustment of losses are among the subjects CXPEr 
men also have prepared a list of dec sola to whom the key-rings bearing the respective covered, and information which it is often diffi- They 
which seems to be against that holding, and in identification numbers are sent. cult to find is brought together in one volume, : 
the light of the decisions so prepared a number In announcing the plan the company said: sane SO I] _—_e et to be rosie ne ah 
‘ ‘ P ; : ready reference. S value Is enhancer Ny é tulti 
nee ders are refusing to elect to come f , - : ; 3 TTT 
of shipbuild ; sa — : Each agency should keep an accurate list of complete index. It is published by The Spec- | ; 
under the provisions of the compensation law its own policyholders’ identification numbers as tator Company and sells for $2.50 per copy.—The ST 
Jecause of the importance of the matter, ow- stamped on their key-rings; then on receiving Indicator. 
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PROBABLE PROSPECTS 


Casualty Agents Will Find Excellent 
Opportunities if They Use Their Eyes 


DISCARD HAPHAZARD SOLICITING 


Definite Fields Can Be Easily Cultivatec—Country 


Club Lists and Others 


Logically and properly, the energetic agent 
regards every man who is not loaded up with 
his particular kind of insurance as a prospect 
for business. This 1s literally correct, as every 
casualty man has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion time and again; but, at the same time, 
intensive cultivation pays in insurance just as 
it does in farming. In other words, getting 
down to a specilic problem with a specitic at- 
tack is a good deal more likely to produce a 
good crop of applications than going after the 
world in general on a hit-or-miss basis. 

Generally speaking, every agent knows this, 
too; and nearly every agent has his pet 
method of demonstrating just how to go after 
business by the selection of prospects of the 
more probable sort; but, at the same _ time, 
nearly the whole profession frequently over 
looks opportunities to use a little lirst-hand 
thinking ina way which proves very satisfac- 
torily that there is still room for improve- 
ment in business-getting methods. The bag 
of tricks has not yet been completely ex- 
hausted by any means; nor is it the old chaps 
always who have the keenness or the good for 


tune to pick up the best leads to business. 


\ Younec MAn’s ABILITY 

There is a comparative youngster who re- 
cently decided that casualty insurance offered 
him the best outlet for his varied talents, rang 
ing from a conspicuous “mixing” ability to a 
persuasiveness which had_ theretofore been 
used most for the purpose of wheedling con- 
cessions out of his employer, a wholesale 
grocer, for the benefit of his customers; inci- 
dentally, of course, it had also been employed 
in landing orders for groceries. At any rate, 
for some reason which it is not necessary to 
investigate, this young man decided that good 
salesmanship is better paid in casualty insur- 
ance than in any other line of business, and, 
with characteristic promptness he acted ac- 
cordingly, and fared forth with a contract, 
some sample policies and an ample supply of 
application blanks. 

\bout the first thing he did was to seek out 
a comfortable spot to do some thinking, select- 
ing for this purpose a corner of a_ hotel 
smoking-room, where there was a large leather 
hair conducive to bodily comfort and mental 
activity. The need for thought, in the opinion 
of the salesman, lay in this fact: that in selling 
groceries he knew perfectly well who his pos- 
sible customers were, or if he did not know, in 
a strange town, he could find out by the simple 
expedient of consulting a telephone book. 
They were contined, obviously, to the retail 
grocers, so that this problem presented no diffi- 
tultics whatever. He could get down to the 


business of landing the order with no delay. 


THE SPECTATOR 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 


Prospects CLose At Hanp 

Of course, he had been repeatedly reminded 
hy the head of the agency to which he had just 
attached himself that the problem was equally 
simple in selling accident and health insurance, 
if not more so. [le might have to travel some 
distance, now and then, to find a grocery; but 
the man with whom he touched elbows on the 
street car or in the dairy lunch room was just 
as good a prospect as the next for insurance, 
so the superintendent pointed out. 

Llowever, while accepting and filing away in 
his brain for future reference and use all of 
this encouraging material, the salesman heard 
some of it with a mental qualification born of 
his experience on the road. For example, he 
doubted whether, after all, one man was just 
as good a prospect as another, presenting to 
himself various reasons on this point, as he 
mentally arranged his plan of campaign there 
in the smoking-room, 

“The reason I’m in this game,” he ruminated, 
“is that I believe it offers an absolutely un- 
limited field for a live guy that knows how to 
sell: that’s me, all right. But I don’t like this 
mass-liring proposition. I'd rather do some 
sharpshooting at a target | can see. | don't 
want to waste any more time or effort than | 
have to, and therefore | want to devote myself, 
as far as possible, to going after men who are 
likely to take insurance. In the meantime | can 


he developing prospects as | go along.” 


FOLLOWING A TRAIL 

He finally hit upon the brilliant scheme, in 
his innocence, of going after members of the 
automobile club for business, reasoning, quite 
accurately, that these gentlemen would = ap- 
preciate the continual danger in which they 
stood of damage to life or limb, and that they 
would therefore be likely to look with favor 
upon accident insurance as a good investment. 
lle found, however, on investigating this field 
with energy and enthusiasm that several other 
agents had for a long time been on the same 
trail, and that the club members were there- 
fore pretty well covered. Ile was dashed, but 
not discouraged, being the more confirmed in 
his helief that his idea was right by finding that 
it had heen proved so. But he was put on the 
trail of his first good batch of prospects by 
pure accident. 

He was lunching with a friend a few days 
later, and this friend, quite innocently, showed 
him the opening. 

“Bird season opens next week,” said this 
gentleman, “and I'm sure going after them. 
You know me, Al; I wouldn't miss a little hunt- 
ing if | had to let business go to smash. And 
that reminds me—I'm going to take out an 
accident policy first in case something should 
happen. And T don't know where I’m going to 
vet it, either. Never been asked to take an 
accident policy in my life. Funny, isn't it?” 

“Funny is no name for it,” said the agent. 
“Three minutes from now you can't say that— 
about never having been invited. You hadn't 
heard about my quitting the Big Eats Com- 
pany and getting into the casualty game, had 
you? Well, we've got the best accident policy 


on earth, and here's an application for it. Sign 


ww 


up the blank and the check; much obliged. 
You're my first victim, old scout—but not my 
last !” 

CULTIVATED Country CLup MEMBERS 

Not his last, by a good deal; for he saw 
the harvest just ahead. It lay in the member- 
ship of the several sporting clubs around the 
city, all of whose members were just then 
preparing for the opening of the hunting 
season. 

“They're my meat!” exulted the agent. “Of 
course, | might have known that the auto- 
mobilists had been covered, because they have 
to take out about seven other kinds of casualty 
insurance; but these hunters, ten to one, are 
plain, ordinary fellows who have never been 
really solicited for accident business. And 
here they are going out to shoot and be shot 
at without protection! I'll have to fix ’em up.” 

And, as he would have put it, “he had the 
right dope.” The great majority of the hunt- 
ing fraternity, who were ordinarily just plain 
business men, had not been approached on the 
subject of accident insurance, as a rule, with 
specilic reference to the dangers of the shoot- 
ing season; and the agent had unusual success 
for this reason, garnering a fine sheaf of ap- 
plications during his labors of that week, and 
justifying abundantly his perfectly good rule 
on. the subject of going after the probable 
prospect. 

The idea is, of course, not exactly novel; but 
its application, which is the whole thing, is not 
always logical, nor is it always applied. There 
are numerous organizations, like that indicated, 
whose members are occasionally engaged in 
more or less dangerous amusements, and are 
therefore excellent prospects for insurance. 
Proceeding from these to individual cases, the 
average agent, like the one referred to, can 
usually find plenty to do among prospects a 
little better than the pick-up sort, and thus 
profit by a better batting average than he other- 
wise could attain in the form of applications. 

Decision on Notice from Assured 

The New York Court of Appeals has dis- 
missed the suit of the Gately Haire Company, 
Ine., vs. Niagara Fire and the Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania. The deci- 
sion is important in holding that the only 
thing necessary for the insured to do to cancel 
his policy was to give unequivocal notice to the 
company of such desire by letter, telegram or 
word of mouth, but that once the notice is 
given the insurance ceases. 


Iron Safe Clause Upheld 

The case of Kline Bros. vs. Hanover Fire has 
been decided in favor of the company by the 
New York Court of Appeals. The decision es- 
tablishes the validity of the iron safe clause in 
requiring a statement of values. Several other 
companies are interested in the case. The suit 
arose over the burning of a tobacco warehouse 
at Quiney, Fla., in 1909. Under the methods of 
the warehouse company the records did not 
show the values of the tobacco stored there 
under a eco-operative plan. The companies 
claimed that this omission violated the re- 
quirements of the iron safe clause. It was 


also contended that the insurance was taken 





out by a person not an authorized officer of the 
This 
litigation 


company. case has long been in the 


courts, covering a period of eight 
years. 
Connecticut Franchise Tax 

The franchise tax paid by domestic stock in- 
surance companies to the State of Connecticut 
in 1917 amounts to $817,621—an increase of over 
$200,636 over last year. This is the second year 
that 
obliged to pay a franchise tax to the State, and 


stock insurance companies have been 
at the last session of the General Assembly an 
was made to have the tax paid on the 
than the 


attempt 


attempt 
value of the 
failed and the 
value 


income rather market 
capital stock, but the 
companies paid their tax on the market 
of the capital stock this year. 

The 


companies: 


following are the amounts paid by the 
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Loss Experience in Missouri 


The Bureau has tabu- 
lated the fire insurance experience of the State 
for 1915 and 1916, the 


losses on unprotected business, on public build 


Missouri Inspection 


results showing heavy 


towns and on dwellings and 


on the various 


protected 
The 


were as 


ings in 


contents. loss ratios 


follows: mercantile business, 


classes 


protected 48 per cent, unprotected 76 per cent, 


total 53 per cent; mercantile contents, pro- 


tected 51 per cent, unprotected 80 per 


cent, total 56 per cent; dwellings, protected 
84 per cent, unprotected 112 per cent, total 
84 per cent; dwellings contents, protected 


per cent, unprotected 23 per cent, total 103 per 
protected 49 per cent, un 


total 47 per cent; pub 


cent; special hazards, 


protected 35 per cent, 
protected ST per 


lic buildings and churches, 


cent, unprotected 57 per cent, total S80) per 


cent. The net 
all the 


premiums for the two years on 


protected business of the State were 


$13,544,894, with a loss ratio of 58 per cent. 
The premiums on the unprotected business 
were $5,289,036, with a loss ratio of 64 per cent. 





30th classes of business produced premiums of 


$18,833,930, with a loss ratio of 60 per cent. 





Jitney Bond Ordinance of Portland 
A recent people of 
Portland, 


ordinance passed by the 


Ore., providing for the bonding of 


jitneys, is so liberal in its terms that repre- 


sentatives of leading surety companies are re- 
fusing to bond jitneys under the ordinance. 


While the 


$2500 


provides for a_ surety 


liability is 


ordinance 


bond of only, an unlimited 


imposed, state the insurance agents; the moral 


also is bad, and the ordinance admits 


hazard 
that surety concerns may be held for personal 
injury liability. It 
vide that surety companies must guarantee that 


also is construed to pro- 
the assured will conform with the provisions of 
city ordinances and that the surety will be held 
that 


punishment may be meted out to 


for any 


the offenders. 
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ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 


A Comparison of Accident Causes and 
Their Severity Over a Long Period 





AETNA LIFE’S EXPERIENCE 





Automobile Hazard Increasing in) Importance— 
Valuable Canvassing Data 

During the past twenty-two years the busi- 

ness of accident insurance has enjoyed remark- 

able growth. The Aftna Life Insurance Com- 


pany of Hartford recently published in its 
agency bulletin two charts showing an analysis 
of 128,326 accident claims and the distribution 
of the $10,553,461 which were paid for these 
accidents. 

lHerewith is a table showing in one column 
reported in seven 


the number of accidents 


classifications and in another column the 
amounts paid for these claims. 

It is interesting to note that the number of 
claims does not correspond in every case with 
the amount paid for the same classifications. 

Automobile accidents were not known 
twenty-two years ago, and for that reason the 
number of claims arising from that cause 1s 
comparatively low, but it must be remembered 
30, 


that the number of automobile accidents, 


represents a very serious factor, as the great 


majority of these have occurred within the 


past five of the twenty-two years covered in 
the tabulation. That there is great severity to 
automobile casualties is indicated by the fact 
that half 


ported as in the case of sports and recreations, 


with less than as many claims re- 


the amount of the claim payments is ap- 


preciably greater for automobile casualties 
than for those sustained in sports and recrea- 
tion; compared with travel accidents, automo- 
hiles contributed only one-ninth the number, 
while the payments were one-quarter the total 
paid for travel accidents. There is no doubt 
that the next 
will show a marked inerease in the number and 


\ tabula- 


here, 


two or three years’ experience 


cost of automobile accident claims. 


tion of the same classifications shown 


covering the last five or even ten years, would 


no doubt show the automobile hazard to he 
than its 


The 


frequency of accidents in the other classifica- 


very much more real and significant 
place in the accompanying table does. 


tions is fairly well established, and it is doubt- 
ful if their ranking in relation to each other 
would be materially changed in a five- or ten- 
year tabulation as compared with the twenty- 
two-vear table, while their relative position 
with regard to automobile casualties and claims 
would be quite different from that of the tabu- 
lation shown herewith. 

Commenting on these figures the A¢tna Life 
“The respective relation which any of 
of claim 


sud: 
these seven classes of accidents or 
payments bear to each other, or to the whole 
number of accident claims or of accident claim 
payments, is brought out graphically in each 
of these columns by comparing the proportion- 
ate size occupied by any one class with the size 


of any other or to the size of the whole triangle. 


These figures will provide agents with tangible 





Thu rsday 


evidence of the importance of accident insur- 


ance as an economic tactor of great signifi- 





cance.” 
ANALYSIS OF 128,326 ACCIDENT CLAIMS 
Classification Number Amount 
AICOMOD INE 5 5 ei0 epoch aie s arosvere ois 4,326 $847,457 
: ; Pe a7 
Sports and recreations...... 8,816 831844 
Riding and driving Chorse : 
hites, AC AN: Ain ciareranp siete nein ere 9,753 853,423 
Miscellaneous (assaults, elevators, 
splinters, bites by dogs and_ in- 
sects, septic wounds, eye in- 
juries, burns, scalds, etc.)..... 20,063 915.116 
’ 


Falls (on pavements, stairs, lad- 


; ders, chairs, trap-doors, ete.)... 24,191 1,769,777 
Cuts and bruises (by edged tools, 
machinery, glass, nails, heavy 
OIRCTS, CEC). 2. cceeleee eee es 25,428 2,045,494 
Travel (railroad, steamboat, street 
car), including accidents to em- 
PIOVEGS:. Goren wieiralgernlore e5 wafers reese 35,749 3,290,350 
SOMOS) ccrsrocecess wielatw meth arora 128,326 $10,553,461 


Ohio Compensation Rates Increased 


Workmen’s compensation rates in Ohio are 
according to the revision, which be- 
July 1. The increase is esti- 
approximating thirty per cent, al- 


There are decreases 


soaring, 
came effective 
mated as 


though it is not uniform, 


in 127 classifications, and increases in 390 in- 
stances. 

This assertion is made in the course of a 
comparison of the expense ratio to the earned 
(1918-1914) it 
was eight and one-third per cent; and for the 
(May, 1916, to May, 1917) five 


This is lower than the ratio for any 


premium. For the first period 


present period 
per cent. 
State in the Union. 

The review of the financial condition demon- 
that the solvency of the fund 
is assured, a statement by the Industrial Com- 


strates clearly 


missioner says, and there is a close approach 
to the 
$1,000,000, the present total being $830,655. 

The 
anticipation of the increase of the death award, 
from $3750 to $5000, which will be in full effect 


ideal of a permanent gross surplus of 


increase in premium rates is really in 


next January. 
Actuary Emile E. Watson of the State Fund 
says there will be further increases in rates 


next year if accidents are not curbed. 


Maine Branch Bureau Organized 


Ata 


pensation 


the companies writing com- 

Maine, the Maine 
Workmens Compensa- 
Bureau Portland last 
week, with Henry Holland as manager and G. M. 


meeting of 
insurance in 
National 
organized at 


branch of the 
tion was 
Jarney, general agent of the Travelers, as sec- 
retary. The companies represented at the or- 
ganization meeting were the Employers, Travel- 
Frankfort, Globe, Fidel- 
Standard, Hartford, London 
Guarantee, J&tna and Royal. The American 
Mutual was an invited guest and the Maine De- 
partment was represented by Deputy Lang, who 
heartily. A meeting is 
by-laws. 


ers, Maryland, Ocean, 


ity and Casualty, 


endorsed the branch 
scheduled for August 3, to adopt 

The composed of seven 
members, Holland, the In- 
Department, Employers _ Liability, 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
the va- 


governing board is 


including Manager 
surance 
Casualty, 
Globe 
being left to be 


Maryland 
Indemnity Company, 
filled later. 


pany and 
ecancy 


Tennessee Automobile Rate Situation 

The question of automobile liability is still 
unsettled at Nashville, where there was a tan- 
gle a few weeks ago between the automobile 
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club and the casualty agents as to the rates 
charged for insurance—members of the auto- 
mobile club contending that they were being 
charged too much. In answering, the agents 
agreed to show by actual figures that the com- 
panies were not making any money on this 
class of insurance, and the companies were 
written to and asked to produce figures, so that 
the agents might show the owners of machines 
just what is the real situation. 

The automobile club had discovered a twenty- 
seven per cent loss, so they thought, in the 
figures of the State Department giving the lia- 
bility figures, but when it came to estimating 
the loss on automobile liability it was quite 
another question. The companies are to give 
the estimates when they are obtainable from 
the semi-annual statement. So far, one com- 
pany has reported to its agent at Nashville, 
and the loss ratio is 114 per cent. The auto- 
mobile club will no doubt be satisfied if figures 
anything like this are shown, though there has 
been some discussion by the members of hav- 
ing the business placed all in one company 
or the organization of a mutual. Some of the 
companies have expressed an _ indifference to 
the business altogether, as it has been so un- 
satisfactory. The question will no doubt be 
settled within the next few weeks. 


Industrial Accidents in Texas 
During the period of ten months of the present 
fiscal year, extending from September, 1916, and 





including June, 1917, 405 accidents were re- 


ported to the State Industrial Accident Board, 





and of which 108 were fatal accidents. During 
this same period 7571 claims were filed with the 
board, and the amount of compensation paid by 
insurance companies writing workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance reached $379,570, which 
does not include $113,209 paid out by the com- 
panies for medical expenditures, which in- 
cluded makes the grand total of $492,750. As 
compared with the same period for the 
previous fiscal year, 1915-1916, the number of 
accidents reported increased 16,779; number of 
fatal accidents increased 2%; number of claims 
increased 4917; amount of compensation paid 


out by the companies increased $83,677. 


Pedestrians Usually at Fault 

The record of accidents due to automobiles 
shows plainly the need of pedestrian regula- 
tion, says a writer in the New York Evening 
Post. According to the report of the New 
York city police department for 1915, eighty- 
seven per cent of all vehicular accidents in the 
streets of the city in which persons were in- 
jured or killed, and the causes of which were 
given, were the fault of the injured. One-third 
of all those killed or injured in New York city 
were under sixteen years of age. This would 
indicate clearly that any material reduction of 
street accidents must be brought about by edu- 
cating both adults and children to observe 
proper caution, by regulating pedestrian traffic, 
by providing adequate playgrounds for children 
and forbidding playing and skating in the 
streets and stealing rides. 

Every reasonable means having been taken 
to prevent the reckless and careless driving of 
vehicles and operation of street cars, it re- 
mains to regulate the pedestrian to protect him 
against his own carelessness. If all the acci- 
dents due to faults of drivers and operators of 
vehicles were eliminated it would reduce the 
total number of street accidents only one-tenth. 
Comparison of the records of New York city 
with those of Germany for the year 1915, as 
shown by a report of the Association of Ad- 
ministrations of German Street and Interurban 
Lines, proves that eighty-six per cent were 
due to the fault of the injured.—The tna. 
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Treasury Department’s Plan for Provid- 
ing Disability Indemnity 


BENEFIT OF $6,000 SUGGESTED 


Report to National Council of Defense—Details 
of the Plan 

In response to requests from the Council of 
National Defense, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Edwin F. Sweet has furnished that body 
with a report in which he sets forth the needs 
of the Government in the way of insurance for 
soldiers and sailors. In this report Mr. Sweet 
refers to the act of September 7, 1916, provid- 
ing for compensation of all civilian employees 
of the United States and of the Panama Rail- 
road Company in the event of disability or 
death incurred in the performance of duty, and 
declares that the armed forces of the nation 





should have at le: the same protection. 

Mr. Sweet declares emphatically that such 
provision should be made in advance, and that 
the tardy, erratic and expensive policy of the 
past ought not to be repeated. The securing 
of the full co-operation of insurance companies 
is counseled before any action is taken, owing 
to their experience and ability to make valu- 
able suggestions. The report reads, in part, 


as follows: 


Before a definite, workable plan can be de- 
vised, many details must be considered and an 
opportunity should be given to those engaged in 
the insurance business, to representatives of 
the Army and Navy, and others interested to 
fully express their views so that the subject 
may be carefully considered from every pos- 
sible angle. Information has been requested as 
to what provisions along this line have been 
made by the other leading nations engaged in 
the war, and this may be of service. 

It is, however, possible at this time to sug- 
gest the general outlines of a plan for consider- 
ation and constructive criticism. I believe 
there should be created, in connection with 
one of the existing executive departments of 
the Government, a_ soldiers’ and _ sailors’ in- 
demnity bureau, with a competent man of in- 
surance experience at its head; that the neces- 
sary clerical and actuarial assistance should 
be provided; that protection for a_ definite 
amount, not exceeding $4000, should be auto- 
matically furnished to every one in the mili- 
tary and naval service of the United States, 
without regard to rank and without expense to 
the insured; that such insurance or protection 
should cover partial and total disability as 
well as death; that no medical examination 
should be required except that necessary for 
admission into the service; that all losses 
should be paid in regular instalments; that all 
adjustments should be made with the least 
possible delay; and that a limit, analogous to 
the statutes of limitation, should be fixed for 
the correction of records and the presentation 
of claims. 

As concrete evidence of the Government’s 
obligation a certificate or policy might well be 
given to each soldier and sailor. This would 
materially add to its moral influence. 


WOULD ADD DISABILITY PROTECTION 

In addition to the protection thus furnished 
to all engaged in war service, I think the 
same bureau should be authorized to furnish 
death and casualty benefits or protection to 
soldiers and sailors to the amount of $6000 to 
one individual, upon terms as favorable as in 
times of peace. From the experience of the 
bureau of war-risk insurance it is conceivable 
that this can be done by the Government with- 
out material loss. The funds that a private 
corporation applies to commissions, medical 
examination fees, advertising, ete., would be 
available by the Government for the payment 
of losses. But if loss should result, a proper 
recognition of the obligation conferred upon 


uw 


the general public by the defenders of their 
country demands that it should be met by the 
Government, and thus fall upon all who re- 
ceive the benefit of the service rendered rather 
than upon those who render it. 


LIFE COMPANIES PRAISED 

With admirable patriotism many life insur- 
ance companies, I am informed, have already 
notified their policyholders that policies issued 
prior to the entrance of the United States into 
the war will continue in full force without the 
payment of additional premiums, even if the in- 
sured engage in the military or naval service 
outside of the United States. But prudence and 
a proper regard for their present policyholders 
forbid that insurance companies take on an 
additional indefinite number of risks subse- 
quent to our entrance into the war without the 
payment of premiums commensurate with the 
greater hazard involved in war service. To 
determine this in advance with any degree of 
accuracy is impossible and rates are suggested 
which are considered prohibitive. 

Men engaged in war service who wish to 
buy protection for their dependents and them- 
selves beyond that freely furnished by the Gov- 
ernment ought not to be left powerless to do 
so. On the contrary, sound public policy dic- 
tates that the purchase of additional insurance 
should be encouraged. It means fewer de- 
pendents in the future. I therefore believe that 
both justice and self-interest demand that the 
Government itself furnish such insurance. This 
has the further advantage of introducing an 
element of flexibility into the system which can 
not well be provided in the fixed amount of in- 
surance to be furnished without expense to 
the insured, and adapts it to the varying needs 
of families which differ in the number of de- 
pendents or in the accustomed scale of living. 

COMPANIES HAVE OFFER 

The following suggestions have been made: 

That the Government bureau, or the depart- 
ment of which it is a part, be given authority 
to arrange with one or more insurance cor- 
porations for the transaction of this business if 
expense can be saved thereby. 

That at the close of the war impaired risks, 
which have not become actual claims, but 
which insurance associations would not accept, 
be continued by the Government. 

That the amount of protection to be fur- 
nished without cost to the insured be in pro- 
portion to the number of dependents, even 
though the total may, in exceptional cases, 
exceed the suggested maximum of $4000. 

That discretion be given to the bureau for 
the payment of benefits in instalments of vary- 
ing amount whenever it should be clearly 
shown that the interest of the beneficiaries re- 
quires it. 

Mr. Sweet's report and the recommendations 
made therein will be given mature considera- 
tion by the Council of National Defense, and 
the big insurance companies will be asked to 
comment upon it and offer such constructive 
eriticism as they may believe helpful. 

It was upon the preliminary investigation 
made into this matter by the assistant secre- 
tary that the subject of military insurance 
was first taken up by the Government and 
brought before the insurance companies, and it 
is probable that the legislation, which will be 
asked for the purpose of putting the insurance 
bureau in operation, will be based upon lines 
similar to those suggested in the report. 


Illinois National Live Stock 


The Illinois National Live Stock Insurance 
Company is being organized at Quincey, IIl., 
with an authorized capital stock of $100,000. It 
is said that about $75,000 of the stock has al- 
ready been subscribed. The organization work 
is being handled by the Bankers and Farmers 
Loan and Trust Company of Quincy. The of- 
ficers of the insurance company are: J. W. Ire- 
land, president; J. H. Vanden Boom, treasurer, 
and L. R. Hetherington, secretary. 








CONSERVATION WORK 


W. E. Mallalieu Reports on Behalf of 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 





SAVING THE NATION'S FOOD 
Grain Elevator Protection Improved—Information 
Concerning Munitions Factories Supplied 
to Government 

The following letter of the general manager 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters to 
Director Gifford, of the Council of National De- 
fense, containing the first report of the National 
Board's splendid work in protecting the nation’s 
foodstuffs and cotton supplies, will be of par- 
ticular interest, as this campaign is undoubt- 
edly the largest undertaking in which the in- 
surance interests of the United States have ever 
been engaged: 


We beg to submit herewith our first report 
describing the activities of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in support of the Council 
of National Defense and other departments of 
the Government at Washington. This being the 
first report, and covering as it does a period of 
more than three months, it is of necessity of 
greater length than we could desire or than the 
subsequent reports which will regularly follow 
it. 

In pursuance of the tenders of service made 
to the Council of National Defense, President 
Bissell, of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, addressed the Governors ef the grain- 
growing States and of the cotton-producing 
States, urging their co-operation with the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and its affil- 
iated organizations for the purpose of safe- 
guarding grain elevators and warehouses, cot- 
ton gins and compresses against the danger of 
fire. Later the scope of the work was extended 
to include other food depositori flour mills, 
coal properties, fertilizer works, sawmills, 
piers, docks and wharves, and letters were ad- 
dressed to the chairmen of the various State 
Councils of Defense soliciting their co-opera- 
tion. Responses were received indicating hearty 
support and co-operation in almost every case. 

PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 

Advisory committees of insurance officials 
were then appointed in different sections of the 
country—ten in all—to co-operate wiih State 
officials and committees in the inspection and 
safeguarding of the above specified classes of 
properties, as well as to bring aboui a general 
and widespread movement looking toward the 
conservation of all kinds of property. Meetings 
have been held in most States and have been 
attended by Governors, chairmen of State Coun- 
cils of Defense, State Fire Marshals and officials 
of other State committees. At these meetings 
property-owners’ associations of various classes 
have also been represented. In every instance 
great interest has been aroused and the support 
of State officials and property-owners has been 
quite generally secured. A circular letter from 
the Council of National Defense calling atten- 
tion to the value of the service offered by the 
National Board has been of great assistance in 
this work. 

The advisory committees having been ap- 
pointed, we then circularized all our members 
and all the various inspection bureaus and 
other affiliated organizations, soliciting the ser- 
vices of their inspectors, special agents, en- 
gineers, etc., for the purpose of carrying out 
our conservation work. 

Each local advisory committee was furnished 
with a list of the various special agents in its 
territory and was requested to organize the field 
force therein for conservation work and to 
carry out any investigations and to secure any 
information which might be desired by any de- 
partment of the Government or of the Council 
of National Defense. In practically all the 
States thus far organized special authority has 
been granted to our inspectors, usually in the 
form of a letter or card of identification, carry- 
ing the photograph and signature of the bearer 
and in addition the signatures of the Governor, 
State Fire Marshal and in some cases that of 
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the chairman of the State Council of Defense. 
In certain States where the law permits the 
State Fire Marshal has deputized insurance in- 
spectors as assistant Fire Marshals. In New 
York the State Council of Defense has a Bureau 
ot Fire Prevention and has designated two of 
our engineers as direciors thereot and has pro- 
vided an office for the use of this bureau and an 
appropriation for clerical hire, ete. 
DETAILED PROPERTY INSPECTIONS 
Inspections of the various classes of properties 
listed for the purpose of eliminating dangerous 
features which might result in fire are being 
made in great numbers, this work taking prece- 
dence in all cases over the regular work of the 
men eng ive directed to 


ged in it. Inspectors ai 
impress strongly upon owners the importance 





of cleanliness, good housekeeping, ete. Their 
reports indicate that owners are quick to follow 
suggestions for improvements. Inspectors are 


not permiited to talk of rates, to solicit insur- 
ance or in any way to discuss insurance during 
their inspections. The chief appeal is made to 
the patriotism of the owners and with the back- 
ing of State authorities the 
are meeting with much success. Where serious 
faults and defects are found prompt reinspec- 
tions are made, in order to ascertain whether 
or not the suggested improvements have been 
made, and where the owner is slow to realize 
the necessity tor better conditions the facts ar 
reported to the State Fire M ; 
Council of Defense or some other State official 
Who acts in the matter so far as his or its 
authority and the law permit. 


fforts of inspectors 








shal, the State 





Owners of other classes of property (i. e., 
those not particularly specified herein and not 
directly connected with war activities) are 
soliciting the service herein described, and 
partly to make response to such appeals the 
National Board of F Underwriters has pre 
pared a pamphlet, “Safeguarding lidustry,” for 
the use of property-owners, also placards con 
tuining suggestions for fire prevention, which 
are intended to be posted in conspicuou places 
in tactories and warehouses in addition, dire 


tions Including necessary blank torm or a 
, on” have been prepared 
urnished to manufacturers 
1g them or whose names 
S servi 

etion With our effor 
‘ iiories we have come into 
close contact with the activities of the Depart 
ment which is under the management of the 
Hon. Herbert (.- Hoover. We have 1 
for him a list of the terminal grain el 


System ol Se 








at the principal grain storage centers, s 

vators being graded by the engineers according 
to the factor of danger of fire which exists in 
each. We have also gotten up a standard man- 
ual of “Rules and Suggestions tor the Safe 


guarding and Maintenance of Grain Elevators, 
to be put into the hands of their owners and 
‘e organizing a system of co 








operators, and at 
operative supervision of such properties with 
Mr. Hoover's approval. 
XOSSIBLE MUNITIONS FACTORIES 

Aside from our conservation service outlined 
above, the National Board has been able to 
furnish a very considerable amount of informa- 
tion to several of the sub-committees of the 
Council of National Defense and to some of the 
depariments of the Government. To the Board 
of Munitions we have furnished, and are still 
furnishing, classified lists of factories capable 
of manufacturing munitions and many other 
commodities needed by the Government for war 
purposes. We have co-operated with the 
Emergency Construction Board, the storage 
committee of the General Munitions Board and 
the cantonment committee by furnishing maps 
and diagrams of standard warehouses, also maps 
showing in detail the dock facilities at the 
principal Eastern ports. We have provided for 
the use of Mr. Hoover's department maps and 
diagrams showing the construction, area, Ca- 
pacity and fire protection of the terminal grain 
elevators at the principal grain storage centers. 
Many of the maps referred to herein have been 
obtained through the courtesy of the Sanborn 
Map Company. Two highly qualified engineers 
have been detailed for permanent service with 
the Emergency Construction Board, and are 
planning and supervising the construction of 
waterworks and designing the systems of fire 
protection for all of the new cantonments and 
for other new structures which the Government 
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is erecting. In addition, one of our engineers 
has been detailed to direct in person at each 
cantonment the lay-out of water mains, the 
organization of fire brigades and the installation 
of both temporary and permanent fire protective 
apparatus. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS WORK 

It will thus be seen that our service is of 
great Variety and is being given in many diree- 
tions. To inaugurate and carry on the pro- 
gram briefly sketched herein requires a large 
direct expenditure of funds*in addition to the 
much greater outlay involved in the diversion 
from their ordinary work of hundreds of highly 
paid and expensively trained men. Neverthe- 
less, the service is gladly rendered without cost 
to the Government as the contribution of the 
fire insurance companies and the other organi- 
zations affiliated with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriiers to the enormous undertaking 
in Which our country is now engaged. Much 
enthusiasm has been manifested by all those 
Who have been privileged to share in this work 
and we believe many important results and im- 
provements heve already been accomplished. 
The scope and usefulness of the work seem to 
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broaden steadily, and we are encot ged to hope 
that it may prove to be a real and important 
contribution to the campaign for conserving the 
country’s resources and not without value as 
an aid to the various instrumentalities by means 
of which our nation is preparing for and carry- 
ing on the war. 


Decision on Agreement to Repair 

Where an insured automobile was damaged 
by fire, the owners filed proof of loss with the 
insurance company in the amount of $2500. 
\fter some correspondence, the company wrote 
to the owners offering to settle the claim by 
paying them $2000 or to have the car shipped to 
New York for repairs. The owners replied that 
if the company would make the car as good as 
before the fire and not delay too long, it would 
he all right. The company wrote that it would 
proceed with the repairs, which, it estimated, 
would require about four weeks. <A few days 
later it wrote the owners that the repairs had 
been started, and nearly two months after- 
wards wrote them that the repairs were com- 
pleted and that the car would be delivered free 
of expense on receipt of information as te the 
place of delivery. The owners never gave the 
information, but after more than five months of 
ilence brought an action on the’ insurance 
policy. The New York Court of Appeals held, 
in the case of Gaffey et al. vs. St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance “Company, that the action 
could not be maintained; that the plaintiff's 
election to have the car repaired amounted to 
a new contract, which terminated their rights 
under the policy, and that their remedy, if any, 
thereafter was for a breach of the new or sub- 
stituted contract. 


Compensating Medical Expense 

The Appellate Court of Indiana has just 
handed down a decision in a compensation case 
of considerable importance to underwriters, as 
the court in the reasoning states: ‘‘The in- 
surance carrier contracts with reference to all 
the provisions of the statute, and is bound by 
the spirit and purpose of the law, as well as 
by the letter of the act. 

The decision contains the following state- 
ment of the facts: “That on the twelfth day 
of July, 1916, A was in the employment of B 


at an average weekly wage of $13.50; that on 
said date the employee received a very severe 
personal injury by an accident arising out of 
and in the course of his employment with the 
employer; that the employer had actual per- 
sonal knowledge of the said injury at the time 








July 20, 1917 


that it occurred, ana employed C, a_ licensed, 


practicing 
injuries; 


physician, to treat the employee's 


that among other complications aris- 


ing from said injury blood poisoning set in; 


that at the expiration of thirty days from the 


injury the employee was in such serious condi- 
} 


tion, and continued medical treatment was ab- 


solutely necessary in order to save his life, 


that B, the 
directed the physician C to continue the treat- 


employer, expressly ordered and 


ment of A until he was recovered from. said 


injury; that at the time of said accidental in- 
jury D was the compensation insurance carrier 
of B; that 
provides that the 


I's policy of insurance issued to B 


shall 
promptly pay for and in behalf of the employer, 


insurer assume and 
to the persons entitled thereto, all benefits pro- 
vided for by the Indiana Workmens Compensa- 
tion Act for physician’s fees, hospital fees, com- 
burial that 
ately prior to the expiration of the first thirty 


pensation and expenses; immedi- 


days from the injury of A, D served written 


notice upon both A and B that, as the compen- 


sation insuranee carrier, it would not pay for 
\ beyond the first thirty days 
after his that ¢ 


ment of A until he was recovered from his in- 


any treatment of 
injury; continued the treat 
jury, and his charge for treatment after the ex- 
piration of the first thirty days is $90, which is 
admitted by all parties to be reasonable and to 
be a charge that prevails in the community in 
which the employee resided, for similar treat- 
ment of injured persons of a ‘like standard of 
when such treatment is paid for by the 
The filed a 


asks the approval of it as 


living, 


injured person. physician has 
claim for $80 and 
both the 
The 


proval, but the 


against employer and the insurance 


carrier. employer consents to the ap- 


insurance carrier denies the 


right to have the claim approved as against it. 
It makes no contention as to the right to have 
a proper medical claim approved against it. 
In fact it expressly states that under Section 74 
of the Indiana Workmens Compensation Act and 
such a 


the provisions of Sections 65 and 66, 


claim may properly be made against both it 
and the employer.” 
The decision was as follows: Held, that 


Where an employer expressly authorized a 
physician to continue the treatment of the in- 
jured employee beyond the first thirty days fol- 
if necessary to effect a cure, 


lowing the injury, 


and it was absolutely necessary to continue the 
treatment to effect a cure, the physician's ser- 
vices were included in the benefits provided by 
the law and an insurer under a policy providing 
for the payment of all benefits provided by the 
statute for physician's fees, ete., was liable 
therefor. 

in view of this decision it is likely that the 
National Workmens Compensation Service Bu- 


take the 


‘foau will be asked to matter up 


promptly and increase the rates to meet it. 
The experience in the State of Indiana has been 
very bad for the insurance companies in work- 
men’s compensation. There has been a_ very 
large increase in rates there by all companies; 
but evidently the increase of rates did not take 
this factor into account, as such a reasoning and 
interpretation of the law was undoubtedly un- 
known at the time the increase of rates was 
calculated. 


Distribution of Texas Fires 


76,000 fires occurring in Texas 


1910, to the 
have been received by the State Fire Insurance 


Reports of 


since December 10, present time 


Commission, and of this number 386,120 were of 
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fires in dwellings, apartment houses, boarding 


houses and private outhouses, and of which 
23,962 (or 66.3 per cent) were preventable fires; 
3776 (or 10.5 per cent) unpreventable, and 8382 
(or 23.2 per cent) from unknown causes. Of the 


76,000 reports received, 39,880 were of fires in 


all classes of mercantile risks, and of which 
20,637 (or 51.8 per cent) were preventable, 7708 
11,535 (or 


(or 19.5 per cent) unpreventable and 
28.9 per cent) from unknown causes. Taking the 


proportion of preventable fires from unknown 


causes to be the same as for known causes, 


the ratio of preventable fires in all classes of 


mercantile risks is 72.8 per cent, and 86.5 per 


cent on dwellings, apartment houses, boarding 
houses and private outhouses. 


‘Fire Prevention and Protection’’ 


This book is of wide general interest, as it 
deals with hazards encountered in manufactur- 
ing and mercantile establishments of all kinds 
and presents a vast amount of information con- 
cerning particular hazards and the means of 
preventing and extinguishing fires.—Pacifie Un- 
derwriter. 

A new publication from the press of The Spec- 
taior Company is the handbook on ‘Fire Pre- 
vention and Protection,” by A. C. Hutson, fire 
protection engineer, which covers most com- 
pletely the various insurance regulations cover- 


ing modern restrictions on hazards. It also 
contains suggested improvements in building 
construction and fire prevention and extin- 


guishment. It is the third edition of this kind 
which has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. The cost of this book of 775 pages 
is $4.25 per copy, shipment charges being pre- 
The Surveyor. 

Prevention and Protection is the title of 
publication of The Spectator Company, 
York, written by A. C 








a late 
135 William street, New 
Hutson, C. E. 

Mr. Hutson has had 
in fire prevention work, and is thoroughly con- 


many years’ experience 
versant with the needs of all who are inter- 
ested in the prevention and extinguishment of 
fire. He is especially qualified by his practi- 
cal training and experience to supply just the 
information that is required by those endeavor- 
ing to minimize the danger from fire. 

fire Prevention and Protection 
much data concerning insurance regulations 
covering modern restrictions on hazards and 
suggested improvements in building construc- 
tion and fire prevention and extinguishment. It 


embraces 


is thoroughly up-to-date, and has been writ- 
ten according to present-day knowledge, ruies 
and regulations. 

Insurance agents and brokers will find this 


work especially valuable in enabling them to 
render the best service to their clients, thus 
strengthening their hold upon their business. 

Comprised in this work of over 775 pages are 
data of such variety and authenticity that the 
book cannot fail to be of great service to all 
who are interested in any way in the preven- 
tion and extinction of Fire insurance 
agents, architeets, manufacturers, merchants, 
firemen and others will find in Fire Prevention 
and Protection much matter which should as- 
sist them in doing their share to reduce the 
fire danger and loss throughout the country. 
Western Insurance Review. 


fires. 


The Spectator Company of New York has 
just issued a valuable new _ publication. en- 
titled “Fire Prevention and Protection.”’ The 


author is A. C. Hutson, C. E., engineer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. This is 
an up-to-date compilation on the subject of 
fire prevention and protection and will be of 
practical value to insuranee agents and brokers 
interested in giving their clients the best ser- 
The work deals with construction, protec- 
tive devices, building codes: in fact, every sub- 
ject on which an agent might require infor- 
mation in his dailv business. The book is copi- 
ously illustrated and thoroughly indexed and 
embraces over 775 bound in flexible 
fibroid. The price is $4.25 per copy. Address 
The Spectator Company, 135 Wiliam street. 
New York city.—The American Agency Bulletin. 


Prevention and 


vice. 


pages 





“Fire Protection’? sells for 
$4.25 a copy and orders should be addressed to 


The Spectator Company. 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


Fire Protection Association 


Makes Report 


National 


PRESENT VALUES OF RAW MATERIALS 


Conditions Surrounding Various Manufacturing 


Industries—Engineering Work of the Future 

Benjamin Richards, chairman of the commit- 
National 
made a 


tee on special hazards of the Fire 


Protection Association, has complete 
report to the association on the subject, as fol- 


lows: 


The year just passed has been a most trying 
one for our manufacturers. Although their 
prosperity in general has been unpreceden- 
ted, success has been gained only by the 
most earnest efforts, and often by revolu- 
tionizing some methods of the industry. The 
scarcity of labor, delayed deliveries of ma- 
chinery, unobtainable stocks and high values 
have called for the must skillful planning and 
management. Only the efficient will survive, 
and success in the future will not be measured, 
as in the past, so much by financial influences 
as by the ability of the management to pro- 
duce reliable goods promptly and efficiently, 
and to operate their piants without labor trou- 
bles or other friction. Management directly af- 
fects fire losses, as inectficiency means disorder, 
and disorder results in fire. Outside owner- 
ship, with officers located in a distant city and 
only relatively low-paid men left responsible 
locally for the valuable mill property, has con- 
tributed to the loss of some of our otherwise 
well-protected plants. The best modern fire 
apparatus cannot save a plant from fire if the 
spirit of responsibility, personal interest and 
co-operation be absent to such an extent that 
the owners are interested only in dividends and 
the workmen in the wages received. There 
must be a family spirit developed between man- 
agement and werkers which will recognize their 
mutual interest in maintaining the life of the 
plant, its efficiency and the excellency of its 
product. 

Additions are heing made to buildings and 
machinery at unusually advanced costs, creat- 
ing overhead charges, easily carried at present, 
but which may seriously involve, in the future, 
the integrity of the business. These evidences 
of prosperity need not cause anxiety in 
where the product ot the plant is used in con- 
structive work, but where war supplies and 
their accessories only are produced there must 
ultimately come a time when those particular 
plants will represent what is commonly called 
a moral fire hazard. 

The development of fire protection apparatus 
and devices during the past few years has been 
very marked, but it is safe to say that the 
human factor necessary to their efficient main- 
tenance has not improved equally with the 
apparatus. The specialization and sub-division 
of labor has taught it irresponsibility for the 
fire protection as well as other matters outside 
its regular line of work, and mixing fire pro- 
tection too closely with the dollar saving idea 
in insurance contracts has tended to teach the 
management to forget the fire protection after 
closing the contract. 

The future of fire protection, more than here- 
tofore, calls for the independence and responsi- 
bility of the engineering work in fire protec- 
tion. The paternal care given an _ industrial 
plant by the insurance interests can never re- 
place the fire protection attainable by the in- 
terest and responsibility of the owners and 
employees of the plants. To this end the value 
of private fire brigades, care of and knowledge 
of the apparatus, and of adequate fencing and 
guarding the properties should be emphasized. 

The unprepared condition of the industries 
for the reception of the large volume of busi- 
ness suddenly thrust upon them has brought 
out prominently the problems of replacement 
in case of a fire. The care of drawings, pat- 
terns, tools, extra parts, duplicate machinery 
and raw stocks calls for more study of storage 
occupancy problems in fire protection than 
formerly. The unprecedented accumulations of 
cotton and wool in manufacturing districts 


eases 
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during the past year illustrate the new storage 
conditions. 

Our industrial life has been marked lately by 
a large growth in the ammunition and chemical 
plants, and without doubt many of them are 
to remain permanently, as these particular in- 
dustries were somewhat neglected in this 
country. 

Greatly advanced values of the various fibres 
mark the textile industries. Cotton waste and 
linters, especially, have reached values for- 
merly attained only by good cotton. The di- 
version of cotton waste and linters to ammuni- 
tion purposes has been the principal cause of 
the increased values, and to some extent the 
fire dangers of the mills have been reduced by 
the extra care give the waste. 

The present value of all waste products tend 
to their better utilization, and waste industries 
now being built up are in general permanent, 
as they represent a necessary step in the eco- 
nomic development of our industries and have 
a favorable influence on fire losses. 

The entrance of cotton and cotton waste into 
the paper mills, which were especially equipped 
to prepare cotton for nitration, marked an en- 
tirely new departure, and thereby added the 
cotton hazards, both of storage and working, 
to those of the paper mill. 

Without doubt, our industries will be very 
active for some time to come, and the contents 
of the mills and storehouses will represent ab- 
normal values. Beyond this period more or 
less of a reaction, likely to be evideneed by an 
unfavorable fire experience, is inevitable. Cer- 
tain social and economic changes are in evi- 
dence in our industries, and it is hoped that 
the elimination of a large part of the unneces- 
sary fire losses will become a part of the new 
growth. Efficiency in management and in labor, 
reasonable moderation in growth, and widen- 
ing of markets, excellency of product and the 
planning for permanency in buildings, equip- 
ment and organization will mark the desirable 
industrial plant, assuming, of course, that the 
fire protection equipment be kept modern in 
every particular. 


The Fire demance Pocket Index: 1917 


This is the forty-ninth year of this popular 
and reliable publication, which is invaluable to 
the live agent.—The Indicator. 

THE SPECTATOR is out with its Fire Insur- 
ance Pocket Index for 1917, commonly known 
as a fire chart. It contains the usual statisti- 
cal data on companies for the past ten years. 
THE SPECTATOR made a record in getting its 
publication out early this year.—Insurance 
Magazine. 

The first 1917 fire chart to arrive is THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S valuable Fire Insurance Pocket Index. 
It gives ten years’ resource and business figures 
of the companies and the names of officers and 
managers and loss incurred ratios. There is 
also much miscellaneous information, besides 
the figures of 370 companies.—Coast Review. 

The forty-ninth annual edition of The Spec- 
tator Chart for 1917 was issued by The Specta- 
tor Company on February 24. * * * * Its 
typographical work is excellent, its arrange- 
ment is convenient and it is in keeping with 
the high-class publications for which THE 
SPECTATOR is justly famous.—Pacific Under- 
writer. 

The Spectator Company, 155 William street, 
New York, has gotten out the forty-ninth edi- 
tion of The Fire Insurance Pocket Index. It 
gives ten years’ statistics, with totals and 
ratios, of the conditions and business of Ameri- 
can and foreign fire insurance companies, trans- 
acting business in this country, specifying also 
their marine and inland business. It also con- 
tains other information of great value to the 
agent. The price is—manila cover, 25 cents; 
flexible leather pocket book, 50 cents.—West- 
ern Insurance Review. 

Orders should be addressed to The Specta- 


tor Company. 
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MUTUAL FIRE COMPANIES 


Insurance Commissioner Hardison Com- 
ments on Some Old Promotions 


MASSACHUSETTS’ FIRE WASTE 


Evils Which Have Brought America’s Loss to a 
Staggering Total—Possible Remedies 

In the sixty-second annual report on the 
business of insurance in Massachusetts, Insur- 
ance Commissioner Frank H. Hardison reviewed 
the activities of the State Insurance Department 
during 1916. The character of the promotion 
and incorporation of mutual insurance com- 
panies was commented upon in part as follows: 


Any field which gives a fair promise of easy 
returns is sure to attract attention sooner or 
later. And this is desirable if the adventurers 
in those fields are competent and if their aims 
are honest and legitimate and they do not at- 
tempt to exploit the funds and confidence of the 
poor and ignorant, who are not alive to the pit- 
falls of the adventure and the chance of loss 
which one takes when he embarks his funds on 
a new enterprise. The business of insurance 
judged only after a casual acquaintance has 
lured many to tread its pathway, where were 
seen bright visions of a harvest of gold and 
honor. Even the business of mutual insurance 
has had its fascinations for those promoters 
who were looking for easy money in a dignified 
business with somebody else to pay the bills. 
But a bold front, a desire to control others’ 
money, and all the dignity that can be assumed 
do not of themselves make a newly created 
official of a newly created insurance company 
competent and efficient as an insurance man. 
Nor is the less impressive official who is with- 
out experience and without expert knowledge 
any more likely to make a success of his enter- 
prise. 


SOME UNSATISFACTORY INSURANCE 
HISTORY 

The truth of these statements has been veri- 
fied in at least two distinct periods in the his- 
tory of the last twenty-five years of the Massa 
chusetts Insurance Department. The first of 
these periods when the fever for organizing mu- 
tual fire insurance companies showed the high 
est heat was in the middle 90’s. An agent saw 
the possibilities of becoming an underwriter and 
passing upon all the risks which his agency 
should offer upon a commission basis to a com- 
pany managed and controlled by himself. No 
lack of business was evident after the company 
began to issue policies. It came from all quar- 
ters. Any agent who had a risk which he could 
not place elsewhere sent it to this haven. A 
great number of States contributed, and each 
and every risk was good for a commission. Of 
course the agency prospered... But such pros- 
perity could not be enjoyed alone. There were 
too many eyes on the watch. And a race began 
to see who could ‘create’? a mutual quickest 
and get it to sucking commissions for the con- 
trolling agency. This race did not stop till 
IS47, when over twenty mutual fire companies 
had been incorporated and had received permis- 
sion to issue policies. 

Not one of that mushroom group is now left. 
Nearly a score of lawyers were furnished more 
or less lucrative jobs as receivers, but the 
public—of course it lost by these adventures. 
Some of the agents who were responsible for 
the fiasco made money from the mass of their 
commissions, but some never acquired a _ suffi- 
cient volume of business to make the enterprise 
profitable. The largest of the group was the 
Commonwealth Mutual, whose winding up by 
receivership proceedings was a long and ardu- 
ous task, attended by many suits to collect 
assessments in other States as well as in 
Massachusetts. William B. Stevens, afterwards 
appointed judge of the Superior Court, had the 
work in charge. 

THE VAST FIRE LOSS STILL CONTINUES 

If half of the ravages by fire in this country 
could be stopped for ten years there would be 
a saving of one billion dollars—one-half of the 


Thursday 


amount of the Liberty Loan, for which the 
National Government was asking subscriptions, 
But, while the elimination of one-half of this 
waste is not feasible during this generation, 
the saving of only one-fourth would amount to 
one billion dollars in twenty years, or ten years 
less than the period the Liberty bonds will 
have to run. But who will stop the destruc- 
tion? Who will save the food materials which 
are being burned in this time of prospective 
shortage? Who, the mills and materials so 
much needed in all lines of manufacture for 
equipping armies and navies? Who, the mer- 
chandise, the buildings, the property of all 
kinds whose destruction we read about in every 
morning paper? Will it be active and well- 
trained fire departments; wise and alert fire 
prevention commissioners and fire marshals; 
insurance company experts, whose advice and 
co-operation are provided so liberally at the 
expense of the companies; the efforts of the 
National and State governments? These, taken 
together, constitute a tremendous force, and it 
is safe to affirm that but for their efforts the 
loss would be much heavier. Yet this is but 
scant consolation. It is not enough to keep 
the loss at its present level; it should be forced 
much lower. Yet there is the same story year 
after year—two hundred millions to two hun- 
dred and fifty millions as each old year closes. 
This year promises to be no exception. 

It is easier to ask for a remedy, and to find 
one even, than to apply it. The facet appears 
to be that the public as a whole are not adopt- 
ing remedies when pointed out. It is a habit 
of the average mind in this country to think 
that fires are inevitable. It is also the habit 
to think that the insurance company is the 
loser if the destroyed property is insured, or 
at least to act as if that were in the thought. 
So everybody with property insures, and almost 
everybody lets his activity for safety cease 
when the policy is locked in the safe. It has 
thus come to be that insurance against fire 
means not so much the formerly accepted notion 
of the distributions of the misfortunes of the 
few who have met with loss by fire through no 
fault of their own among the many who have 
had no such ill luck as a method of spreading 
the great waste due to fires, most of which are 
preventable, over the whole body of the people 
who require food, clothes and lodging, the in- 
surance companies being the collector of the 
tax, and a very expensive collector, too, as it 
costs too near a dollar to get a dollar to apply 
to losses. Hence as a result of this attitude a 
great majority, say, for example, “I'll shingle 
my roof and let the insurance company take 
the loss.’’ The result of such decisions was, in 
recent years, Chelsea, then Salem, in our own 
Commonwealth. The next victim will be—well, 
the name cannot be printed yet—but it will be 
a favor of fortune if it cannot be put in type 
within the next ten years, and.it may be any 
one of a hundred cities or large towns in Massa- 
chusetts. 


HABIT OF MIND MUST CHANGE 


It looks as if this habit of mind and this lack 
of care and this shuffling off of responsibility 
must be changed before there can be reason- 
able hope that the efforts of the apostles of 
conservation of loss of property and life from 
fire can have their merited results. It is a 
hard obstacle to overcome, for the adult mind 
with such a slant is not receptive. It is hard 
to set aglow. and it sheds argument and advice 
as a good non-combustible roof sheds sparks of 
fire. 


ONLY TWO REMEDIES 


If this is briefly a correct analysis of the 
situation it would appear that there are two 
remedies to be applied. One is compulsion by 
State authority as far as public opinion will 
permit; the other is the education of the rising 
generation to an appreciation of the tremendous 
loss which this country suffers from prevent- 
able fires. One feature of that compulsion 
should be the fixing by law of the responsibility 
for a fire which is preventable, and the holding 
of the careless and indifferent to make good 
what his fault has caused to be lost. There 
would then be a quickening of the mind and a 
change of the habit of thought. Matches as 
potential conflagrations, for example, and 
lighted cigar and cigarette stubs would receive 
more attention before being cast aside. 
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FIRE, CASUALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS SECTION 


CORPORATE SURETYSHIP FROM THE 
AGENT’S STANDPOINT* 


Features of General Application as to Court Bonds Con- 
cerning Which Definite Information is Needed 


INVESTMENTS OF TRUST ESTATES SHOULD BE REPORTED 





Long-Term Bonds Objectionable—Character of Attorney is Important— 
Administrators and Executors 


By LutHer E. MACKALL, 


Author of “The Principles of Surety Underwriting,” Ete. 
(Nintu INSTALMENT) 


In the last instalment of this series we were discussing the general 
underwriting requirements for court fiduciary bonds, with a view of 
suggesting to agents the principal points upon which it would be neces- 
sary to furnish full information to the underwriters. It was pointed out 
that one of the most important of these points is to arrange for joint 
control of the assets in the hands of the fiduciary, and some suggestions 
were made for overcoming objections that might be made to the giving 
of joint control. There are, however, several other points of more or 
less general application upon which the underwriters will need definite 
information. These may be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. It is important in all cases to know the character of the assets of 
the estate. This is important for two reasons: first, to know whether 
the assets are susceptible of joint control; and, second, whether the 
assets are made up of investments which are proper for a trust estate, 
and which involve no extraordinary risk either to the principal or 
surety. 

The consent of the applicant to give the surety joint control of the 
assets means very little if the assets consist of a stock of merchandise 
or stock on a farm or other such assets, of which in practice the surety 
cannot exercise joint control. Joint control can be depended upon to 
conserve the assets only when they are such as can be put in a safe 
deposit box or deposited in bank. 

It is, however, not enough to deposit the assets in a safe deposit box 
if they are made up of securities which are not proper investments for 
a trust estate and which are likely to depreciate in value; for if they 
all depreciate the principal and surety are likely to be held liable for the 
loss, even if the principal has acted in good faith and with good in- 
tentions. If, for example, a trust estate is composed of unlisted in- 
dustrial securities, personal notes, oil or mining stocks and similar 
investments, it will be the duty of the trustee to sell these assets and 
invest the proceeds in gilt-edge securities of the class acceptable to 
savings banks. In all cases, therefore, a detailed description of the 
assets should accompany every application for a fiduciary bond. Tf it 
consists of real estate it should be ascertained whether improved; for 
unimproved real estate, since it does not produce an income, is not 
generally considered a good investment for a trust estate. If the assets 
consist in part of an undivided interest in a partnership or other prop- 
erty, this should likewise be reported to the underwriters. 

No attempt is hereby made to indicate in detail what investments are 
proper for a trust estate, but merely to impress upon the agent the 
importance of reporting to the underwriters a detailed description of 
the assets. 

2. Surety companies have learned from experience that in cases 
where estates are complicated by disputes among the heirs or other 
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causes likely to result in protracted litigation there is considerable 
danger of loss; and if any such complications exist the agent should 
report fully upon them. Among the causes likely to produce com- 
plication may be mentioned the following: Where the interest which 
the applicant claims in the estate is disputed by others who claim to be 
heirs; where the right of the applicant to administer the estate is ques- 
tioned; or where there is anything which seems likely to interrupt or 
interfere with the prompt and orderly administration of the estate. 

3. Bonds which are to remain in force for a very long time are 
objectionable, because of changes which may take place in the mean- 
time. Long-term bonds are rarely taken except with strict joint con- 
trol, and then only when the assets consist of absolutely gilt-edge 
investments. 

4. Where the applicant is indebted to the estate, and at the time of 
his appointment is financially able to pay the debt, he and his surety 
will be required to pay that debt even though he should subsequently 
become insolvent and unable to pay it. Indeed, in some States, by 
statute, a fiduciary and his surety are held liable for such a debt re- 
gardless of his ability in point of fact to pay it, even at the time of his 
appointment. It is therefore always important to inquire about, and 
report upon, this feature. Where the applicant is indebted, collateral 
security for the amount of the debt should be obtained, unless perhaps 
the debt is quite small in proportion to the applicant’s net worth. 

5. Another important feature in connection with the handling of 
fiduciary bonds is the character and standing of the applicant’s attorney. 
If the attorney is a man of very high standing, and will have large 
influence in the actual management of the estate, it is a very good 
feature; on the contrary, if the standing of the attorney is questionable, 
it is a very bad feature. The agent should make it a point to investigate 
the standing of the attorney. In the course of administration of estates 
many legal questions arise which, if improperly decided, may involve the 
principal and surety in a loss; hence the importance of a good attorney. 
Moreover, the character and standing of the attorney employed by an 
applicant is an indication of the character and standing of the applicant. 

Summarizing the foregoing, the important data required in practically 
all cases to properly pass upon or underwrite bonds of fiduciaries is 
the following: : 

1. The name of applicant, his business, standing and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

2. Amount of bond. 

3. Description and value of assets. 

4. Has joint control been arranged ? 

5. Probable duration of trust. 

6. Are there any complications or circumstances likely to produce 


‘omplications or protracted litigation ? 

7. Is applicant indebted to the estate? 

8. Standing of the attorney. 

In submitting cases, agents will, of course, get a completed applica- 
tion, but particular investigation should be made in regard to these 
features. In most cases more or less information peculiar to that par- 
ticular class of business should be furnished, and the following sug- 
gestions are made: 

ADMINISTRATORS 

In considering an application from an administrator, it is important to 
report upon his interest in the estate. His interest is a margin of safety 
against possible loss, and naturally it has an important bearing upon the 
underwriting. 

The principal additional point upon which information will be re- 
quired is whether or not there is a going business. As a rule an ad- 
ministrator is not authorized to conduct a business left by the decedent, 
and if he does so and loses any part of the assets he and his surety will 
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be liable. In most jurisdictions even an order of court authorizing him 
to conduct the business will not affect this liability. If an administrator 
undertakes to conduct the business, he does so at his own risk and at the 
risk of his surety, and under ordinary circumstances no well-regulated 
surety company will sign the bond of an administrator who contemplates 
conducting a business left by the decedent. 


EXECUTORS 

The same rule applies in the case of executors, except that if the 
will expressly authorizes and directs the executor to continue the 
business, it is, of course, proper for him to do so. 

A copy of the will should always be obtained and the interest of the 
executor in the estate reported. If it is necessary to submit the case by 
wire, or if for other reason it is not feasible to submit a copy of the 
will, investigation should be made to determine if any trusts are created 
under the will, and if so full particulars should be furnished. Notice 
should be taken of any provisions of the will which impose upon the 
executor any duties other than to pay the debts and distribute the 
assets. 

TruSsTEE UNpER Deep or WILL 

A copy of the instrument creating the trust should be furnished, or 
if that is not immediately available, a summary of its contents, including 
the nature of the trust and its probable duration. If a trust for the 
life of some individual is created, and the life tenant is appointed 
trustee, the risk is particularly hazardous; for even if the tenant does 
not misappropriate any of the property, he is likely, if the assets consist 
of real estate, to take the entire income for himself and neglect to make 
needed repairs. Where the applicant is a life tenant, the bonds are not 
generally written unless the assets consist of gilt-edge investment 
securities and are subject to strict joint control. 


GUARDIANS AND Tutors oF Mrnors AND CONSERVATORS AND COMMITTEES 
oF INCOMPETENTS 

In addition to giving a description and value of the assets, the agent 
should give the age of the ward or the incompetent, with a view of 
determining the probable duration of the trust. He should also report 
upon the allowance that has been or will be made by the court for the 
maintenance and support of the ward or incompetent, as the case 
may be. 

RECEIVERS 

Full information should be given as to the nature of the estate 
which is to come into the hands of the receiver; whether a going 
business, and if so the nature of the business and the character of the 
assets. The underwriters will also want to know whether the business 


Secures Control of Inter-Ocean which are totally reinsured) on automobiles 
owned by the company’s officers. The report 


J. W. Scherr, president of the Consolidated : 
2 Lees Says, In part: 
Casualty Company of Louisville, has secured an 


is to be continued, and if so, how long and whether under an order of 
court. 
ASSIGNEES 

In addition to the usual information the agent should ascertain and 
report upon the possibility that the assignor will be placed in bank- 
ruptcy; for if he should subsequently be placed in bankruptcy the re- 
ceiver in bankruptcy would be entitled to the assets as they existed at 
the time the assignment was made, and the assignee and his surety 
would be bound to restore the assets, and might not be allowed credit 
for disbursements or distributions made in good faith, even under an 
order of court. 


RECEIVERS AND TRUSTEES IN BANKRUPTCY 

No additional information is usually required in these cases, as these 
are preferred risks, inasmuch as the referee in bankruptcy exercises 
joint control and supervises the administration. 

The functions of the agent do not cease when the business is put 
upon the books of the company. He will be expected to exercise joint 
control of the assets and to keep in touch with the administration until 
the bond has been terminated, and then to furnish the company ter- 
mination evidence. The following are a few suggestions: 

1. As soon as possible a completed inventory or list of the assets 
in the hands of the fiduciary should be obtained and forwarded to the 
company. This is important for reasons which are manifest. 

2. In exercising joint control the agent should see that a bank 
account is kept in the name of the principal in his fiduciary capacity, 
and that the safe deposit box or boxes are likewise rented in the same 
name; and he should not permit any withdrawals either from the bank 
or from the safe deposit box unless the disbursement has been duly 
authorized. The careless exercising of joint control has resulted in a 
good many losses, and agents should be very careful to see that no with- 
drawals are made except for proper purposes. 

3. It is important also to watch the character of the investments. A 
fiduciary should not be permitted to invest in any security that would 
not be a proper investment for a savings bank. 

4. Trustees are generally required to make annual accountings. A 
copy of each such accounting should he obtained, and the balance in 
bank and in safe deposit box should he checked against the balance 
shown by the report. 

5. When the final report of the account has been filed, and the assets 
actually distributed in accordance with the account, evidence to. that 
effect should be obtained and forwarded to the company, thus per- 
mitting the company to close the case on its books and take down its 
premium reserve. 


Burglary Insurance in Large Cities 
Mr. MeGolrick of New York lives in that big 


town Where they count their police and plain 


? LES RES ea ecoraue a The company’s office is at the plant of the 
apton on the controlling ence i <9 stock “Fore iver” aa ddicie wr sie feceaniad éhithon seen be the thiemen’, tn this town be 
of the Inter-Ocean Casualty of Springfield, Ill. company are also the officers of the shipbuild- owns, or manages as agent, considerable real 
which was owned by the widow of former Lieu- ing company and conduct the affairs of the in- Leet 
tenant Governor Northcott, who was president SUrance company without remuneration. estate. Reports show that one of his houses 
: 5 i The outstanding claims (sixty-five in num- has been broken into and robbed fifteen times 
of the Inter-Ocean Casualty Company. When ber) were individually estimated and amounted 


the option is closed, the Inter-Ocean Casualty to about $18,000. The reserve on the statutory in the past twelve months, and that another has 


will reinsure the outstanding business of the 
Consolidated Casualty, which will then be liqui- 
dated. The business of both companies is 
largely on the monthly health and accident plan. 


During the five months to May 31, the com 
pany had a total income of $81,621, of which all 


basis would be about $27,000. The company has been similarly looted six times since February. 
a surplus on this basis of $40,000, but prefers 
to carry the same as an additional reserve. 


In a public letter Mr, McGolrick said that after 
each invasion he had either to put in a new door 


or make extensive repairs, at a total cost of sev- 


= but $200 was in net premiums, which latter in-  ¢ral hundred dollars. He reported the trouble 
— . ‘ cluded $81,354 in compensation insurance pre- to the police a number of times, he declared, 
United States Mutual Examined miums. Total disbursements for the same 4nd twice was honored by visits from detectives. 
rhe Massachusetts Insurance Department has period were $20,826, including compensation, Mr. McGolrick said he would not attempt to 
made an examination covering the condition of — losses paid, $17,542. Total liabilities are $107,- think out how it happened that the burglars 
the United States Mutual Liability Company of 010, including statutory reserve of $27,149 and : : ‘ 
: . 4 : ; called twenty-one times, while the detectives 
Quincy, Mass., on May 31, and showing the special reserve of $41.639, unearned premiums ; 
operations of that company for the first five of $36,120 and reinsurance of $2111. could only manage to get there twice, but he 
months of the present year. The company has Workmen’s compensation premiums in force would like to be informed whether he should 
only one compensation policyholder, viz.: ‘Fore on May 31 were $72,240, while liability and auto leave his doors unlocked, so as to save the ex- 
River Shipbuilding Corporation.’ employing and teams’ property damage premiums in force pense of repairing them. 
about 6000 men, and its liability business has (both wholly reinsured) were, respectively, Is burglary insurance necessary in big towns, 


thus far been confined to a few risks (all of $502 and $87. 


with police officers on every corner? 
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TELEPHONIC TURNDOWNS 


A Useful Instrument May Prove Dis- 
astrous by Carelessness 


GETTING THE INTERVIEW 


Business is More Often Secured by Personal Calls 
—Letting the Prospect Down Easy 


The telephone is a useful instrument, to the 
insurance man as well as to other business 
men; but there are times when it does more 
harm than good to the solicitor who is in- 
clined to be a bit lazy, simply because it makes 
it too easy to call up a near-prospect instead 
of making a personal call. And inasmuch as. 
by the same token, it is easier for a prospect: to 
turn a solicitor down over the ’phone than in 
person, the net result of this labor-saving 
device is readily to be seen. 

There is a certain insurance office, handling 
several good lines of casualty business, where 
results in solicitation for automobile insurance 
are considerably below what they should be 
for this very reason. Incidentally, it may be 
said that the same system is followed in a 
number of other offices, which make things 
pretty easy for agents who do slightly other- 
wise. 

This is the way it works: FEvery day the 
office has before it, secured from various 
sources, a list of new automobile owners, all of 
whom, of course, are live prospects for the 
several departments of insurance made neces- 
sary by the ownership of a machine. A con- 
scientious young man with a harsh and busi- 
ness-like voice then sits down at the telephone, 
with this list before him, and runs down the 
line. Most of the new owners have telephones, 
which fact makes the routine about the same 
every day. 

Tue New Car Owner 

“Hello!” says the conscientious agent, when 
he gets the number of each prospect. “This is 
the Smith Casualty Agency, Jones talking. 1 
understand you have a new Flivver. ’Zat 
right 2” 

The prospect usually admits that he has in 
fact acquired a liability in the form of a self- 
propelled vehicle. 

“Well, you’re going to need some insurance 
on that, you know,” proceeds the agent, re- 
morselessly. “You're liable to have accidents, 
making you liable to damages, and then you 
might get hurt yourself. Hadn't you better let 
us fix you up with some insurance ?” 

The prospect refusing, as a rule, to consider 
these unpleasant incidents of his new purchase. 
about nine times out of ten says that he has all 
of the insurance he needs, or that he isn’t in- 
terested, or that the agency had better call him 
some other time, or almost anything else to 
cut the interview short: and the agent, bent on 
hurrying through with his list as soon as pos- 
sible, usually accepts the turndown, in what- 
ever form it comes, and calls the next number. 
his may he efficiency, in that it saves many 
calls and much time; but in view of the fact 
that it decidedly does not produce the busi- 
ness, it might be called something else. 
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A Cautious AcGEentT’s MetHop 

The owner of a new automobile receives 
numerous such calls as soon as his purchase 
becomes known. But he also receives a few 
personal calls from industrious agents; and 
these are the lads who get the business, in spite 
of the activity of the telephone solicitors. An 
agent who has made a distinct success of auto- 
mobile insurance in all of its departments has 
made it a rule never to ask by telephone the 
direct question of whether the prospect wants 
insurance, and, in fact, he seldom uses the 
telephone save to find out whether the prospect 
will be in. And even for this purpose he uses 
it very cautiously indeed. 

“There has been more good business killed 
by telephone than anybody ever got that way,” 
he declared, recently. “It's a cinch for a man 
to turn you down by wire. He can’t listen to 
arguments, even if you have time to make 
them. You can’t present a convincing case 
when you are not face to face with your pros- 
pect, because, almost unconsciously, you will 
hurry through and slur things. Moreover, you 
lose the great advantage of what personality 
you may have, which is presumably enough to 
enable you to land the signature when you have 
an even break. In brief, you simply can’t force 
the issue by wire. You get a turndown, and 
you are through with a prospect who might 
just as well have been landed. 

“T take no chances in such cases. When 
I know a man has just purchased a machine, 
and is for that reason a legitimate and prob- 
able prospect for insurance to protect himself, 
I go to see him, and I give myself a chance to 
show him exactly why he needs protection. He 
may have thought of insurance, and he may 
not; but, in any event, you ought to be in a 
position to tell him, first, why he needs insur- 
ance, and, next, why he should take it with 
you. Other things being equal, the first man 
on the spot who does that is going to get the 
business; and T make it my little job to be that 
man in as many cases as possible.” 


Bui_pinGc A BUSINESS 
This agent, who by following the common- 
sense method indicated, has built up for him- 
self a highly desirable business, uses a little 
runabout of his own in getting around as 
rapidly as possible to his prospects. He loses 
no time, and lets no grass grow under his feet; 
but he does not save at the spigot and waste at 
the bung-hole by simply having a list of pros- 
pects turn him down and then satisfy his con- 
science hy the complacent reflection that he has 
called on them. Instead, his calls are personal, 
and made with the firm determination of land- 
ing the business in every case. He goes loaded 
for hear, and he generally lands the game. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the enormous 
erowth of the casualty insurance business in 
connection with automobiles has meant an em- 
harrassment of riches for many agents, so that 
they are inclined to do less real work than they 
did in the days when prospects were neither so 
plentiful nor so relatively easy to land. Con- 
fronted daily with a list of actual prospects, 
ranging from a score to several times that, 
they regard it with actual indifference: hence 


the telephone solicitation. It is the man with 
time for a real call, and a real solicitation, who 
makes good in this line. 


Accidents to Pedestrians 

Claims paid by the Travelers of Hartford in 
1916, due to accidents to pedestrians, stood 
fourth in importance as to the number of acci- 
dents, being exceeded by occupational accidents, 
accidents at home, automobiles, and fourth in 
the seriousness of results, being exceeded by 
elevators, accidents of travel, automobiles, in 
their respective order. They present a great 
diversity in individual cases, but are grouped in 
the following table under some sixteen general 
headings: 


Numbe \mount 
sisal ly “athe <.66ccteccescass 146 $51,517.98 
SSANMIGN NW (UGMING bo os heb cs-46.ce cen 14 : 
Struck by bicycle and motorcycle. 30 


Struck by train and street car... 31 
Struck by falling object.... 3 
Bitten by dog aE eee ee a5 
Slipped on ice or wet pavement. 875 
Slipped or fell in office buildings. 189 
Foreign particle in eye......... 134 
kalls caused by uneven ground 





ANG COSINE. 5 concen caceneees 542 4?.168.37 
Stepped on nail, glass, etc....... 70 1,540.01 
Stepped on by horse............ 5 205.72 
Fell over object on ground...... 118 6,446.31 
Collisions with another pedestrian 26 
Collisions with inanimate objects. 26 
Miscellaneous objects‘ .......... 230 

ORE Mes fica ragadaaewa ee ee 





When Automobiles Meet Street Cars and 
Trains 

As the motor car is to the baby carriage, so is 
the railroad train or heavy street car to the 
bouncing gas bus, and the motorist who meets 
these faster vehicles, as some motorist seemed 
doomed to do, is almost invariably found dead. 
This isn’t a vague general comment; it ‘is a 
specific fact, for the knowledge of which the 
casualty companies have paid in recent months 
large sums to the beneficiaries named in per- 
sonal accident insurance policies. The total of 
personal accident indemnities paid by our com- 
pany alone for deaths caused by collisions be- 
tween motor cars and trains or street cars ag- 
gregated $44,500, which was divided into eight 
payments following eight separate accidents. 
Two of those eight unfortunates were insurance 
agents, one was a physician, one a salesman, 
one a saloon keeper, one an assistant treasurer, 
one a college president, one a_ contractor. 
Somewhere, sometime, certain among those who 
drive motor cars are inescapably sentenced to 
meet death in this manner. Personal accident 
insurance cannot bring the dead men back, but 
it can and does make life immensely easier for 
the surviving dependents.—The Budget. 


What Time, What Place? 


He went away to war and faced a hail of 
shot and shell, two years he spent in trenches 
like a suburb out of hell, he came home hard as 
iron, in great shape, extremely well, he rushed 
upstairs to kiss his girl, he slipped, and down 
he fell—one broken leg—accident insurance. 

He traveled to the tropics as a salesman for 
his firm, he lived in lands where bugs that breed 
diseases thrive and squirm, he came back feel- 
ing simply fine when he had done his term, 
and after he was safe at home he drank a 
typhoid germ—six weeks in bed—yes, health in- 
surance. 

Know then that aches and pains from illness 
and from accident take their own time to take 
your time and make their little dent, and hav- 
ing come and gone they leave your purse so limp 
and bent, you wish by Godfrey you had bought 
protection, wisely spent some coin-to bring you 
disability emolument—of course, a good con- 
tract for health and accident.—The Budget. 


—Herman L. Ekern, formerly Insurance Commis- 
nager of the National 
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ACCIDENT BOARDS MEET 





Annual Gathering of International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident 
Boards. and Commissions 





TIMELY TOPICS UNDER DISCUSSION 





Session at Boston Productive of Free Interchange 
of Ideas 
[Special Dispatch from our Staff Correspondent.] 

BOSTON, August 21.—When the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions assigned Boston as the place 
where they would hold their fourth annual 
meeting, and the week beginning August 20 as 
the time, they did not figure that the Grand 
Army of the Republic would offer a counter- 
attraction seriously disturbing their ar- 
rangements. The programme on the opening 
day, Tuesday, was completely shot to pieces, 
for it was impossible for anyone not a native 
to get near the State House while the old 
soldiers on parade, were being honored. 

Thus it was that the formal opening of the 
conference had to be deferred, and in the after- 
noon both the Governor and the Mayor were oc- 
cupied with the Russian mission. 

It was nearly three when about forty dele- 
gates, including a sprinkling of ladies, were 
felicitously greeted by President Dudley M, Hol- 
man of the association. Massachusetts, he said, 
was one of the first States to consider and 
adopt workmen’s compensation, and its interest 
was growing. It was fitting that they should 
meet in the old Commonwealth, and he par- 
ticularly wished to extend heartfelt greetings 
to the Canadian repesentatives present. The 
problem was the conservation of man power 
and woman power—how to safeguard and de- 
velop their industrial activity and how best to 
further their physical, mental and social en- 
vironments. 


MECHANICAL SAFEGUARDS DISCUSSED 

David S. Beyer, manager of the safety engi- 
neering department of the Liberty Insurance 
Company of Boston, contributed a thoughtful 
paper on the subject of mechanical safeguards, 
which, indeed, with that of Dr. Chaney, which 
admirably supplemented it, furnished the text 
for the informal discussion which concluded the 
afternoon session. Mr. Beyer maintained that 
mechanical guards should be provided when 
machinery is being installed. The protection 
could then be conveniently arranged with open- 
work construction. He criticised the practice 
common in many plants of making much pro- 
test about their safety campaigns in provid- 
ing only partial protection. The old form of 
constructing a gear guard was to put a band 
around the face of a gear, which only partially 
protected the mesh point, and employees, feel- 
ing the gear was guarded, were likely to be more 
eareless than under entirely unprotected con- 
ditions. 

The speaker then discussed the value of me- 
chanical safeguards as compared with other 
methods of accident prevention and submitted 
a number of reports from a number of leading 
safety men in different parts of the country. 
The, New York Central lines reported 9.65 per 
cent of their injury cases due to defective equip- 
ment conditions; the Commonwealth Edison 
Company of Chicago reported 14.1 per cent. The 
Illinois Steel reported that no more than 33 1/3 
per cent efficiency can be gained by guarding 
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machines and that usually it would fall below 
25 per cent. He referred to a paper submitted 
by President Holman, whose _ investigations 
showed that only from 15 per cent to 25 per cent 
on a broad average of industrial accidents can 
be prevented by safeguarding machinery, and 
that from 25 per cent to 65 per cent can be pre- 
vented by education, including shop safety 
organizations. The question, declared the 
speaker, has a most important bearing on the 
fundamentals of accident prevention, and he 
invited discussion, for the value of mechanical 
safeguards and of safety education are so inter- 
woven that it is difficult to learn where one 
leaves off and the other begins. 


THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Dr. Chaney, of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, submitted the result of his re- 
searches in the iron and steel industry. Among 
deaths occurring during 1905 to 1914 on record 
at the bureau 3872 have causes in sufficient de- 
tail to justify conclusions regarding the rela- 
tive importance of ‘‘engineering revision’’ and 
personal care. Of these 872 cases 57 per cent 
could probably have been prevented by engi- 
neering changes made after the deaths. A study 
of a group of 72 deaths in 1916 indicated 58 per 
cent of them might have been avoided by ade- 
quate engineering provisions. 

Mr. Andrus read a paper written by Barney 
Cohen, Director of Labor of Illinois, also on 
accident prevention. It was a general disqui- 
sition on the rights of man. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session concluded with what 
was intended to be five-minute talks, but so 
interesting were the viewpoints presented that 
the presiding officer ignored the time limit. In 
this discussion, A. H. Young, of the American 
Museum of Safety; Dr. Royal Meeker, of the 
United States Commission of Labor Statistics; 
Mr. Kingston, Labor Commissioner of Ontario: 
President Holman; J. N. Dean, statistician of 
the Ontario Workmen’s Cempensation Depart- 
ment; Commissioner French, of the California 
Safety Board; James Gernon, vice-deputy of 
the New York Industrial Commission; Dr. J. M. 
Burke, chief surgeon of the Seaboard Air Line, 
and A. W. White, vice-chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The general 
sentiment prevailing among these speakers was 
that while the actual mechanical preventatives 
were not so much of a factor as were originally 
contemplated, proper preventatives should be 
insisted upon notwithstanding increased activ- 
ity along intelligent educational lines. They 
should go hand-in-hand and ‘education’ not 
used as a general screen behind which to dodge 
the expense of the installation of effective me- 
chanical aids. 

Distribution by States of Fire Insurance in the 
United States 

This week The Spectator Company published 
the 1917 edition of the book entitled ‘‘Distribu- 
tion by States of Fire Insurance in the United 
States.’’ This shows in compact form the pre- 
miums received, losses incurred and risks writ- 
ten and renewed, with loss ratios, of each com- 
pany in each of the States and Territories in 
1916. This valuable information is presented in 
a book of 210 pages, well bound in flexible 
leather, which can be readily carried in the 
pocket if desired. Its price is $4 per copy. It 
is published by the Spectator Company, 135 Wil- 
liam street, New York.—Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 
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FOLLOW UP REMOVALS 





The Casualty Agent Should Get the Co- 
operation of Solicitors in Other Cities 





RECIPROCITY BETWEEN AGENTS 





Mutual Helpfulness is Profitable as Well as 
Courteous 


Not long ago the policyholder of a health and 
accident insurance company removed from an 
Ohio Valley city to Chicago. He had been car- 
rying his policy for a number of years, paying 
a premium in the neighborhood of $60 for the 
protection. Naturally, the agent in the town 
in which he had lived did not intend to let go 
of the business without an effort. 

When the expiration date arrived the agent 
did not merely send out a formal notice with 
a request for payment of the premium, On the 
other hand, he took the trouble to ascertain the 
new street number of his policyholder and sat 
down and dictated a personal letter to him tell- 
ing him that he hoped the policy would be con- 
tinued, pointing out the advantages which ac- 
crue to the persistent policyholder in the mat- 
ter of indemnities and closing with the per- 
sonal good wishes of the agent, for the success 
of the policyholder in his new home. 

As frequently happens in a case of this kind, 
the latter did not respond to the solicitation by 
mail. Absorbed in his new work, and busy with 
the details of getting settled in Chicago, he 
decided to ‘‘let it slide’’ and paid no attention 
to the letter. The agent who was waiting for 
the renewal might have written later and asked 
for the return of the receipt, which had been 
sent with his letter; but instead of thus tamely 
relinquishing the business he used another plan. 

He was well acquainted with the agent of his 
company in Chicago, and he wrote to him, ac- 
quainting him with the details and asking that 
the agent get in touch with the policyholder and 
urge him to renew the contract. The Chicago 
man willingly agreed to do so and made a 
call on the assured, taking up with him the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the protection and in- 
cidentally putting in a good word for the agent 
who had the business, pointing out his willing- 
ness to render service and his anxiety to keep 
the business in force. 

The result of the call was that the policy- 
holder agreed to keep the policy and turned 
over to the Chicago representative a check to 
the order of the agent who was carrying the 
business. 

Here was a fine example of team work of a 
very practicable and interesting kind. It ought 
to be suggestive to other casualty agents, be- 
cause it shows how to avoid the loss of busi- 
ness, which is pretty sure to get away unless 
more effective methods of taking care of it are 
used. 

The man who removes from one city to an- 
other gets away from the ‘‘sphere of influence,” 
as it might be called, of the agent who wrote 
the policy. The latter, presumably, is able to 
do things by personal contact. The sound of 
his voice, the gleam of his eye, the pressure of 
his hand—all of the human factors which make 
up personality have aided him to make the right 
kind of impression on the policyholder and to 
get him on the books. Lacking the advantage 
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of personal contact, he is in a fair way to lose 
the business. 

He appreciates the fact that, even when he is 
on the ground, and has the same advantages in 
soliciting the renewal, as assisted him to close 
the business originally, he needs all his “‘pep’ 
and enthusiasm to overcome inertia, lack of in- 
terest or perhaps competition, which may have 
developed since the business was written a year 
previous. In view of the difficulty which often 
exists in getting renewals where the _ policy- 
holder is in easy reach, it is evident that when 
he gets entirely away and must be handled by 
mail the danger of losing the business is very 


great. 

Here it is that intelligent co-operation, or 
teamwork, can be developed to the advantage of 
the agent. He need not undertake this until 
all of his resources have been exhausted, of 
course; for if the policyholder responds to the 
appeal by letter and permits the agent to con- 
tinue the business without further’ urging, 
there is then no necessity of going further. 
But when the agent has found himself up against 
a stone wall, and all available methods from 
his end have been tried without avail, he should 
certainly make a point of getting in touch with 
the company’s representative in the city to 
which his policyholder has removed. 

This suggests another point, namely, the ad- 
vantage of cultivating the acquaintance of other 
agents. Casualty men who attend company 
meetings and agency conventicns at which in- 
surance men from other cities are present are 
not only having the immediate advantages 
which are developed from an exchange of ideas 
on getting and holding business, but they are 
also laying the foundations of what may be- 
come strong and worth-while friendships. If 
you know John Smith in Detroit, you will feel 
more like asking Smith to come to your aid if 
one of your people happens to move to Detruit; 
and, on the other hand, Smith will be willing to 
allow you to reciprocate by taking care of such 
of his prospects as drift into your territory. 
The proposition is mutual. 

The question of how the matter of remunera- 
tion to the agent who serves the owner of the 
business is to be handled is a knotty point and 
must be worked out in each case as the cir- 
cumstances seem to justify. If it is put merely 
on a courtesy basis, the effort will usually be 
made, but sometimes it may not be as sincere 
and vigorous as it would be if there were a 
quid pro quo involved. For example, if the 
Chicago agent referred to above had merely 
telephoned to the policyholder, putting the pro- 
position regarding the continuance of the policy 
up to him in that way, instead of face to face, 
he would have been carrying out the request 
of the Ohio Valley man, but in all probability he 
would have failed to get the business. The 
fact that he actually went in person, just as if 
he were soliciting the business on his own ac- 
count, and using the same methods that he knew 
worked out in his own experience, was the one 
thing which held the business in line and en- 
abled him to send his confrére the check for the 
renewal premium. 

Probably the best plan would be either to 
pay a definite brokerage to the agent assisting 
in keeping the policy in force, or to have it 
understood that a similar service will be ren- 
dered him before the account is considered 
closed. The latter plan is somewhat indefinite, 
and hence the first would likely work out most 
satisfactorily to all concerned. In that event 
the agent in the city to which the holder of the 
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policy had moved would be recompensed for his 
expenditure of time and effort, and there would 
be no strings attached to it. He would also be 
interested, because of the possibility that if he 
were unable to renew the policy at that time he 
would have established a basis on which he 
might later solicit the business on his own ac- 
count. It may be taken for granted, however, 
that the vast majority of casualty men would 
“play fair,’’ and would do their best to get the 
business for the agent who had referred the 
policyholder to them. 

The number of business changes constantly 
being made in this country, as a result of which 
removals from one community to another are a 
matter of frequent occurrence, emphasizes the 
importance of endeavoring to establish a system 
whereby business may be followed up effectively. 
The interest of the agent is too great to allow 
the policy to be lost, because of his own in- 
ability to get in personal touch with its holder. 


Merit System Disapproved 

The merit system of rating workmen’s com- 
pensation risks was disapproved at a meeting, 
August 15, of the new State Compensation In- 
surance Board of Wisconsin, created by the 
recent Wisconsin Legislature. This was the 
first meeting of the new body, which consists of 
Insurance Commissioner Cleary, F. M. Wilcox, 
member of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, and W. H. Burhop, statistician of that 
Commission. With it met the rating and gov- 
erning committees of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Insurance Bureau of the State. 

Besides approving the system of merit rat- 
ing, the new board approved: 

1. A differential which measures the cost 
under the present Wisconsin law as compared 
with the cost under the old Massachusetts law, 
which is used throughout the country as the 
basis upon which all rates are founded. 

2. A maximum and minimum expense loading. 
The minimum was fixed at 18 per cent and the 
maximum at 37% per cent. This approval also 
permits loading not to exceed 1% percent for 
profit. 

All existing policies will be endorsed on Sep- 
tember 1, providing for an increase of 12% per 
cent in the rate to take care of increased bene- 
fits provided in the amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation act, which becomes ef- 
fective on that date. 

The board declined to approve a multiplier of 
379 asked for by the companies and substituted 
a multiplier of 317. The change in multiplier 
will mean a marked reduction in cost to the 
employer below that provided in the companies’ 
proposal. 

The board is still working on the adequate 
pure premium. Definite action on this subject 
will be taken at a meeting tentatively set for 
August 22. 

The principal elements about which the com- 
panies and the board differed were: 

An increase in the old rate because of alleged 
underestimate of medical benefits. 

The question of adding a charge to take care 
of liberalized construction of-the act by the 
Industrial Commission. 

A charge to take care of increased aecidents 
on account of present abnormal industrial 
activity. 


Elmer, Willis & Grant of St. Paul have been ap- 
pointed Northwestern managers of the Chicago Bond 
ing for all lines except industrial disability, succeed 
ing Homer H. Smith, resigned. 


CONFERENCE IN SESSION 


Health and Accident Underwriters Meet 
at Cedar Point, Ohio 


PROGRAMME EMBRACES LIVE TOPICS 
President Forrest’s Address, Committee Reports 

and Discussion of Acquisition and Maintenance 

Cost Occupy First Day 
[Special Dispatch from our Staff Correspondent. ] 

CEDAR POINT, Ohio, August 21.—A large at- 
tendance from about a dozen States marked the 
day preceding the opening of the annual meeting 
of the Health and Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference at the Hotel Breakers. A meeting of 
the executive committee was scheduled for to- 
night, at which matters to be referred to the 
general conference will be acted upon. 

The meeting on Wednesday morning will be 
devoted to the session of the Mutual Section, 
and also to routine business in hand for the 
general conference. 

Much of the discussion will relate to current 
problems brought about by war, including under- 
writing of war hazards, reinsurance and tax- 
ation. Active interest is taken in the forthcom- 
ing report of the committee on acquisition cost, 
which subject has been under observation and 
analysis for some months. 

Delegates in attendance at the time of tele- 
graphing represent companies and associations 
from New York, Chicago, Lincoln, Indianapolis, 
Philadelphia, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Birmingham, Nashville and Chattanooga. 

The programme for Wednesday embraces rou- 
tine business, the president’s address, and re- 
ports of credentials, membership, manuals, 
grievances, physicians and executive commit- 
tees, as well as, in the afternoon, a report by 
the committee on acquisition and maintenance 
cost and discussion of this subject. 

On Thursday the auditing and by-laws com- 
mittees will report, and addresses will be de- 
livered by W. T. Grant, H. B. Hawley, I. N. 
Stevens and C. I. Hitchcock, with entertainment 
in the evening. 

Friday there will be addresses by William T. 
Abbott, of Chicago, Mark T. McKee, W. G. Cur- 
tis and B. P. Holmes, discussions and election 
of officers. z 

The Central Health Company was organized at 
Lincoln, Neb., last October by interests iden- 
tified with the Woodmen Accident Company of 
the same city. E. J. Faulkner, vice-president 
of the accident company, is president of the new 
concern, While C. E. Spangler, secretary of the 
accident company, is secretary. Liberal policy 
forms on the quarterly premium plan have been 
placed in the hands of the agents in Nebraska 
and business is also being done by mail. 

The Missouri Business Mens Health and Acci 
dent Association of St. Louis is in the hands of 
Walter K. Chorn, Insurance Commissioner of 
Missouri, as receiver under court decree. This 
action followed an examination by the Missouri 
Insurance Department, which revealed a con 
siderable impairment, published accounts giving 
the assets as $44,000 and liabilities as about 
$45,000. It is said that a considerable portion 


of the assets are uncollected assessments. 


New York Street Accidents 
Charles Strong, chief statistician of New York 
has reported that in 1553 traffic aecidents in 
July 54 persons were killed and 1656 injured; 
while in June 44 were killed and 1599 injured. 
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There were 1227 violations of the speed laws in 
July, against only 1096 in June; 48 offenders 
were acquitted, 951 received fines, 203 suspended 
sentences, and 25 jail sentences. Of the 951 
fines 212 were committed in default of payment. 

In Queens Borough 108 violators of the law 
out of 310 offenders received suspended sen- 
tences—or an increase of more than one-third 
in the number of suspended sentences in June. 
Queens increased her number of deaths from 3 
to 6 and her injuries from 69 to 79. There was 
also an increase of violations in Staten Island. 
The Bronx continued to have the lowest number 
of violations and deaths. 


Non-Resident Brokers Licensed in Ohio 

The following non-resident brokers have been 
licensed by the Ohio Insurance Department. 
Elmer A. Lord & Co., Boston; Chas. E. Rollins, 
Jr., of Rollins, Burdick & Hunter Company, 
Chicago; Booker & Kinnaird, Louisville; A. G. 
& G. K. Chapman, Louisville; Chris Schroeder 
& Son, Milwaukee; Burns, Morrison & Yeaton, 
Boston; Carpenter & Dudley, Louisville; E. F. 
Perry, New York; Oliver C. Hurst, Beaver Falls, 
Pa.; Speedel & Baehman, Wheeling; Oliver J. 
McQuistion, Detroit; Edwin F. Flindell, New 
York; Starkweather & Shepley, New York; J. L. 
Hahn, Newark, N. J.; C. Burgess Taylor, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; Pate & Robb, New York, and Ed- 
ward L. Veith, Newport, Ky. 


° ’ 
Federal War Risk Bureau’s Loss 

The sinking of a single ship during August 
cost the Federal War Risk Insurance Bureau 
more than all its losses during the first two 
years of the war before the beginning of ruth- 
less submarine operations. The American 
steamship Campania was sunk by a German 
submarine August 8 with an insurance loss to 
the Bureau of $1,779,770, of which $1,150,000 was 
carried on the hull, $750,500 on the cargo, and 
$59,270 on the crew. 

: ‘ _ 
One Coffee Cough 

This is a story of high life, of life so high 
that one second of it cost us three hundred and 
fifty dollars. The scene is in an extremely 
fashionable hotel, a place of rest and refresh- 
ment, protected by a general liability policy in 
an American casualty company. The principal 
persons are a lady guest of the hotel and a 
gentleman waiter employed there. As the gen- 
tleman waiter, bearing a pot of coffee, passed 
behind the lady guest he coughed. This amaz- 
ing rudeness disturbed the coffee so deeply that 
in its annoyance it overturned the pot and flew 
out all over the back and shoulders of the lady 
guest. To say that there was trouble is too 
mild. We do not know who took charge of what 
remained of the gentleman waiter, but we do 
know that later on the lady had her golden re- 
venge. Three hundred and fifty dollars. Even 
in war time that’s a real price to pay for a pot 
of spilled coffee.—The Budget. 


—A. CC, Millikan has been appointed an assistant 
secretary of the National Surety Company of New 
York. 

—The Michigan Industrial Board will require that 
all accidents occurring after August 10 be reported 
direct to the board under penalty of $50 fine. 

R. V. Megary, formerly head of the claim depart- 
ment of the R Indemnity at Chicago, and more 


R — 
recentiy special 


nt for the Employers Liability, be- 
, 





comes assistant to R. L. Lavery, claim adjuster for the 
Chicago branch office of the Standard Accident. 
—The Western Live Stock Insurance Company of 
Peoria, Ill., makes a good suggestion to agents, 
i hem to solicit insurance on live stock at fairs 
ibitions One agent secured $2100 of pre 
miiums on business in connection with one fair. 
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{TS BUSINESS SIGNIFICANCE 


How a Single Term Became a National Slogan— 
Perseverance, Vigilance, Skill 


By Cuar_es Str. Morris 


“There are really two kinds of courage— 
Static and Dynamic. Static courage is the 
courage that meets an emergency when it 
comes. Dynamic courage is the courage, 
coupled with vision, that looks ahead, decides 
what is coming, and then risks a great deal in 
meeting an emergency which has yet to show 
itself.’—Darwin P. Kingsley. 

Soon after the thrilling events of the clash 
of brains, arms and preparedness versus un- 
preparedness on the European Continent began 
to interest the thinkers of the New World, a 
new American slogan was sprung upon the 
huge pulsating public of the United States. 

To some the slogan appealed, while others 
cynically sneered at it as a cheap bid for popu- 
larity for himself and the able army of which 
for some eight years or so he had been the 
recognized commander-in-chief, enthusing and 
training his generals, majors, colonels and 
other officers, who, in turn, absorbing the 
static and dynamic-courage qualities from 
their chief, imparted these estimable drill in- 
spirers to the rank and file of some 5000 scat- 
tered over every part of the civilized globe. 

Before attaining to the high rank of com- 
mander-in-chief, this leader and trainer and 
enthuser of men had proved—indisputably 
proved—to his superior officers that he was a 
born leader of men, and that he had a talis- 
manic charm in his makeup which thev could 
not fathom. Bold, aggressive and cutting in 
argument they had found him; but there was 
one striking feature—the antonymic one— 
which he on occasions practiced with an aus- 
terity only equaled by his aggressiveness, and 
that characteristic feature was the listening- 
ear-and-silent-tongue, so deftly welded to- 
gether and flawlessly executed that it really be- 
came a synonym for Wisdom. 

The whole of the foregoing qualities, which 
also included an active eye that penetrated to 
the very soul those people with whom the 
owner came in contact, while it also gathered 
up into the treasure-garner the whole of the 
surroundings, was grouped in the one word 
“Preparedness.” That word had been his own 
personal talisman and slogan from his boy- 
hood up. 

By his life-work, day in and day out, those 
who had watched his career realized that his 
slogan was far deeper, wider and weightier in 
its practice than the Webster definition implied. 
The comprehensive meaning, as exemplified by 
him, embraced among other sterling qualities 
the following: to wit, Perseverance, Penetra- 
tion, Eternal Vigilance, Skill,-and that Stick- 
to-it-ive-ness that, once it has adhered, can 
never be detached. 

Preparedness in its broader meaning was the 
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enduring quality which the commander-in- 
chief had enthused into his officers, who syb- 
sequently injected it in strong doses into the 
regiments and squads under their command 
and guidance. The word as understood by all 
who came under its powerful influence meant 
more than keeping the powder dry and trust- 
ing in Providence. It carried to each of the 
rank and file, as well as to their officers, the 
weightier meaning that each must rely individ- 
ually upon his personal qualities, knowledge, 
tactics, endurance and diplomacy, so that if the 
emergency arose each individual segment could 
hrainfully and victoriously assert the true right 
and justice which the army unified was aiming 
for, even though his antagonist outnumbered 
him by one hundred per cent. 

Having met with unprecedented personal 
success by the practical use of his slogan, and 
having with pleasure watched the powerful 
beneficial effects upon the officers and the rank 
and file of the little army of 5000, when the 
Iuropean war cast its bloodstained shadows 
over his Temple of Silence, flashed this thought 
through the active brain: “Why not make my 
personal slogan the national slogan of our 
country?” So he whispered it to some friends. 
And that was how PREPAREDNESS came 
into a broader field, and awoke the United 
States from the peaceful somnolence into 
which she had lapsed in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, to-wit, dollar-chasing. 


Morehouse, Newland & Co., Inc. 


Monte T. Morehouse, Fred D. Newland and 
Richard E. Jacobson have organized an agency 
corporation under the name of Morehouse, New- 
land & Co., Inc., which is located in the White 
Building at Buffalo, N. Y. 
in general insurance and real estate business, 


They are engaging 


specializing in all lines. They have every 
facility for extending prompt and efficient ser- 
vice to their patrons, Messrs. Morehouse and 
Newland having had considerable experience in 
the insurance line, while Mr. Jacobson is a 
prominent and well-known attorney. Mr. More- 
house was formerly Western New York resident 
manager for the Massachusetts Bonding and In- 
surance Company of Boston, while Mr. Newland 
was similarly connected with the New England 
Casualty Company. 


F. J. Laizure, Jr., Promoted 

Frank I. Laizure, Jr., has been appointed by 
the Travelers Insurance Company of Hartford 
to be manager of its compensation and liability 
departments at Atlanta, Ga., succeeding H, F. 
Rascher, who, after eleven years’ service in the 
Southern city, has recently been promoted to 
St. Louis. Mr. Laizure came with the Travelers 
on July 6, 1915; and has been a special at New 
Haven, Conn., and Reading, Pa. 


Southern Live Stock of Arkansas 

Revocation of the license of the Southern Live 
Stock Insurance Company of Stephens, Ouachita 
county, was ordered by Bruce T. Bullion, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Arkansas. Its only as- 
sets, according to the Commissioner, consisted 
of some office furniture and fixtures, its lia- 
bilities being an overdraft at a bank for $1.15 
and forty unpaid claims for losses aggregating 
$3,047.50. 
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DISTRIBUTION BY STATES OF FIRE INSURANCE 
IN 1916 











Below will be found a summary of the transactions in 1916 of the fire 
and marine insurance companies in the various States of the United 
States and in Canada, taken from the book entitled ‘‘Distribution by 
States of Fire Insurance in the United States in 1$16, recently pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. It shows separately the fire business 
of stock and mutual companies and Lloyds and inter-insurers, and also 
the marine, tornado and hail insurance by States (where separately re- 
ported). The segregation of the different classes of insurance is much 
more complete this year than ever before, and has caused a considerable 


increase in the size 
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the book. 
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Ratio of Prems 
STATES Premiums Losses Risks Written Losses | to Each 
AND TERRITORIES. Received Incurred. and Renewed. | to Pre- | $100 of 
miums, Risks 
Written 
Stoc? Com panties. $ $ § co cy 
Alabama ance 3,774,076 2,188,926 226, 874, 968 58.0 1 66 
Alaska 330,530 117,807 14, 536,250 35.6 2.27 
Arizona 1,007,347 369,853 61,363,082 | 36.7 1 64 
Arkansas 2,996,228 1, 794,669 176,479,908 59.9 14 
California.... 16,938,171 | 9,891,863 1,206,081, 131 34.8 1.40 
Colorado. . . 3,715,850 | 1,202, 571 250,02 0, Se 34 32.4 1.49 
Connecticut 5,649,806 | 2,512, ? ne 1 44.4 s9 
Delaware 593,950 | 509, 72 o 85.8 76 
Dist. of Coh imbia. ( 279 268 118,542,049 33.9 7 
Florida. | 1,503, 016 170,305,543 | 50.6 1.74 
Georgia | 5,045, 453 438,025, 119 93.4 1.36 
Hawaii | 18, 406 39,157,447 7.5 1.64 
Idaho 586,568 71,778,590 42.1 1.94 
Hlinois 13,05< .536 2, 448, 067,879 51.7 1.03 
Indiana 7,456,845 3,763,516 787,831, 614 50.5 95 
lowa... 6,566,055 4,235,978 594,047, 970 64.5 1.10 
Kansas 4,660,851 2,642,713 yo $15,939 56.7 1.24 
Kentucky 5,046,122 | 2,574,622 421,242,442 51.0 1.20 
Louisiana. 5,380,645 2,588,013 j22,84é 5,961 48.1 1.03 
Maine 1,459, 648 247, 860,962 12.6 1.38 
Maryland 1,942,807 465, S49, 122 46.1 OQ) 
sacl $5,581,510 1,843, 162,578 19.7 G4 
7 4 | 6.070, 012 1, 099,753, 766 57.0 O7 
Minnesota 7° 639, SSL | £,579, 583 658, 862,196 59,9 1.16 
Mississippi 3,354,578 | 2,129,696 189,646,999 | 63.5 VEL: 
Missouri 8 896, S45 5 | 5,467,835 946, 870, $52 61.4 O4 
Montana | 1,547,580 19.5 1.99 
Nebraska 2,484,898 34,517,084 66.6 1.13 
Nevada 287,680 3,936,129 53.9 1.57 
New Hampshire 940,240 182 262, 389 45.3 1.13 
New Jersey 14, 520,006 11,489,429 1,617,719, 811 79.1 SO 
New Mexico 658,318 206,023 30,887, 190 | 30.9 2.16 
New York 418,897,470 24,395, 400 7,072, 638,092 19.9 69 
North Carolina 4, 153,467 , 082,605 389, 913, 50.1 1.06 
North Dakota 2,749,460 1,756, 616 162,527,540 63.9 1.69 
Ohio 14,703,394 6,454,305 1,646,056,527 3.9 Su 
Oklahoma. 4, 569. T82 2,451,476 303,384,060 54.0 1.49 
Oregon 2,917,489 1,404, 333 200,594,850 18.1 1.45 
Pennsylvania 25,041,281 11,951,2 47.9 1.02 
Porto Rico 377,111 308, 316 SL.S 4.2 
Rhode Island 1,968, 225 1,717,454 2, 87.2 SO 
South Carolina 1,684,392 1,444,229 118,750, S02 85 8 1 42 
South Dakota 2° 1,295,313 143,790,436 64.1 1.40 
Tennessee 3,881,801 397,122,090 | 75.7 Livy 
Texas ll, 116, 391 895, 317,736 88.5 1.44 
Utah. | y 92, 110,711 37.9 1.07 
Vermont. | 67,807,747 31.4 1.26 
Virginia 391,507,137 48.4 1.28 
Washington. ee 343,348,336 45.3 1.32 
West Virginia 3,179,498 12.6 1.45 
Wisconsin 7,103,721 51.1 O4 
Wyoming 571,005 33,276,141 35.4 1.70 
| 
Total (l | 331,501,588 | 179,780,849 | 33,675,724,002 | 54.2 Os 
Canada 28,362,412 16,869,051 3,152,727 Ay 4 Ov 
Total (U.S. & Can.) | 359,863,950 | 196,649,900 36,828,451,725 | 54.6 07 
Mutual Companies | 
\labama 3,000 102,000 | 103.8 > St 
Arkansas 14,631 Lzsu,osu 256 4 
California ! 65,456 15,014, 652 11.6 og 
Colorado 20,217 6,519,184 41.5 rie 
Connecticut 281,477 18,962,454 SOS OB 
Delaware YO SLI $4,886,060 nd 4 BV 
Dist. of Columbia. 5,078 19,069, S77 23.4 IS 
Florida 1,576 V3 oa 1.83 
Georzia 681,504 ise .2 4] 
Idaho 24,412 24.2 S7 
Hlinoi 1.234.791 154,007 ; 5 s0.8 SS 
Indiana 541,659 310,< O86 39,642,911 52.3 1.36 
lowa 70, 1: 3) 240,238: 46,000,604 42.1 1.24 
Kansas ; 209,537 15,851,461 69.2 1.70 
Kentucky 38,715 5,084,988 17.0 1.47 
Louisiana 6,270 1.254.881 27.8 L_.SO 
Maine.. 315,747 111,880,576 26.4 1.06 
Mary! and. 229,688 17,658,300 68.2 71 
Massachusett 755,974 693,468, 190 13.2 Ss 
Michi wv 274,786 124,283,833 $4.3 4 
T 1,47 4, 770 914,575 178,710,024 62.0 31 
Mississippi... 2,12 251,700 S4 
Missouri 594S45 330,750 32,139,434 55.6 185 
Montana 106,348 57,718 9,096,086 | 54.3 1.17 
Nebraska 5 401,195 80,067,989 57.5 1.07 
Necnan 8 18,000 2.4 1.86 
New Hampshire | 90,851 71,613,411 | 14.3 so 
New Jersey 171,116 23,845,342 | 58.1 124 
ico as 12,000 2.43 
2,294,172 975,353,213 18.6 1S 
wt arolina 21,900 4,907,169 25.4 Rae 
North Dakota 676,760 358,029 57, 388,431 52.9 118 
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TERRITORII 
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Receir ed 


AND 


Mutual Com panies—-Cont. 
pie ee 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
re Xas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washing ston 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Totals (U.S. 
Canada 
Totals (U.S. & Can.). 14.047, 763 
Lioyc's > Inter-insurer 
\labama 126,799 
California . or 159.368 
Colora ido 1,071 
( ‘onnec ticut 103,296 
Illinois 25,843 
Maryland 1.316 
lassachusetts 34,874 
84,293 





: 207,955 
Mississippi = 292 





‘ veo 
Missourt 6,812 
New Jersey 12.865 
New York 430,972 
North Carolina. 273.880 
Ohio. 3.849 
Pennsylvania 218,982 
South Carolina 56,875 


Tennessee . 71,335 
Washington 390,821 
Wisconsin. 106,898 


Totals (US 2, 397,497 
Canada 22.540 
Totals (U.S. & Can 


‘ 2,420,037 
Marine Business 


Alabama ; 186,699 
Alaska } 28,506 
Arizona 25,756 
Arkansas. . 113.385 
Califernia . 4,436,792 
Colorado L80,; 563 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

Hlinois 
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of Fire Insurance in the United States.” Price, $4.00 per copy, in flexible leather binding. 


Ohio Rates Readjusted 


The annual readjustment of premium rates 
has been announced by Lee Ott, Commissioner 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Fund in West 
Virginia. The coal mine schedule, or Schedule 
A, has been almost completely revised. The 
rate for all companies which have come under 
the law since April 1 was reduced from $2 to 
$1.95. This applies to all work about the mines, 
including store and office employees. 

\ll other coal mine workers are divided into 
thirty-two classes and the rate applied is found 
from the individual experience of the various 
classes during the previous year. Class 1, with 
a loss ratio under 51 cents, takes a rate of $1; 
and Class 2, with a loss ratio between 51 and 
60 cents, is given a rate of $1.05. This gradu- 
ally increases until Class 32 is reached, where 
the loss is above $3.50 and the rate granted 
is $4. 

In Schedule A-2, coke manufacturing, the new 
rate is placed at 60 cents; Schedule B, timber. 
lumber and woodworking, $2, with an individual 
merit rate for all who were subscribers pre- 
vious to April 1; Schedule C, quarrying and min- 
ing other than coal, $2, with an individual merit 
rate on the same basis; Schedule D, glass and 
clay; Schedule E, metal; and Class E-3, smelt- 
ing, have all been reduced from 80 cents to 50 
cents. Other classes under this schedule remain 
the same. 

Schedule G, including public service corpora- 


tions, the rate remains the same, except the 








maintenance and operation departments of gas 
works, which are reduced from 75 to 60 cents. 
The same departments in telephone and tele- 
graph plants are reduced from $1.25 to $1. 

The class rates in Schedule H, chemicals, oils 
and drugs, are unchanged; and in Schedule J, 
clothing, textiles and rubber, the class rate is 
reduced from 50 to 45 cents. The old rate re- 
mains in Class K, storage and warehouses. 

No merit rate was applied in Class L, con- 
tractors; and in Class L-6, wooden bridges and 
painting on steel bridges, the class rate was in- 
creased from $1.25 to $2. In Class L-11, con- 
struction work on telephone, telegraph and 
electric light and power plants, the rate was de- 
creased from $1.25 to $1. In Class L-49, 
teamsters and drivers, the rate was increased 
from 75 to 90 cents. In Class L-54, iron and 
steel erection and installation, the rate was 
increased from $1.75 to $2. 

No changes were made in Schedule M, ex- 
plosives; nor in Schedule N, pulp, paper and 
printing; except in Class N-2, pulp and paper 
manufacturing, the rate was reduced from 65 
cents to 50 cents; and in Class N-6, paper goods 
manufacturing, the rate was reduced from 45 to 
10 cents. No changes were made in Schedule 0. 
food products; nor Schedule P, miscellaneous. 


Burglary Insurance Rates Are Up 
The Burglary Insurance Underwriters Asso- 
ciaton, acting on rates in Chicago and Cook 
county, has recommended that the annual charge 


be increased from $12.50 to $15 for the special 
$500 policy on residence risks in Cook county. 
The rates in apartment houses without hall boys 
or elevator attendants are to be $25 per $1000 
for burglary, theft and larceny, and $20 for 
burglary only on policies containing no average 
clause. On policies with the 80 per cent aver- 
age clause the rate is $20 for burglary, theft 
and larceny, and $16 for burglary only. The in- 
surance on money and securities is limited to 
five per cent of the maximum insurance under 
the policy not exceeding $50, and the insurance 
on contents of a storeroom has the same limi- 
tation. 


Massachusetts Employees Becomes Liberty 
Mutual 

On August 15 the name of the Massachusetts 
Employees Insurance Association of Boston was 
changed to the Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. The reason'for this was that the old title 
was rather difficult to remember, and also was 
somewhat misleading, causing employers to 
consider the company as a sort of mutual ben- 
efit association rather than a mutual company 
operated by employers. 
* The company contemplates entering New York, 
Rhode Island and other States in the near fu- 


ture. 


A.B. Snow who has been assistant adjuster of the 
liability department of the Travelers at Chicago, has 
been appointed adjuster, succeeding J. B. Jackson, 


resigned. 
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CORPORATE SURETYSHIP FROM THE 
AGENT’S STANDPOINT* 





Service Essential in Securing Applications for Bonds of 
Litigants as well as Fiduciaries 


CLASSES OF BONDS APPLIED FOR 


Various Classes of Bonds Described—Injunction—Replevin—Bail, ete. 


By Lutuer E. MAcKALt, 


Author of “The Principles of Surety Underwriting,” Ete. 


(TENTH INSTALMENT ) 

In the two preceding instalments we considered one class of ‘court 
bonds, namely, those covering fiduciaries, such as executors, adminis- 
trators, trustees, guardians, etc., but there is another class of court 
bonds for which surety companies have many applications, and these 
bonds will be the subject of this instalment. These bonds are given 
by litigants, and are generally required by law for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the adverse party from loss in the event the principal fails to 
make good his contention in the pending suit. This class includes 
appeal, attachment, injunction, replevin bonds; bonds to dissolve an 
attachment or an injunction, or to secure the return of property seized 
by a writ of replevin; bonds to indemnify a sheriff or a marshal against 
loss in releasing or seizing property; bonds of petitioning creditors in 
bankruptcy or receivership; bonds to release ships from seizure in 
admiralty proceedings, commonly called stipulations for value; bail 
bonds and some others which it is not important now to enumerate. 


Sources 

Applications for these bonds, like applications for bonds of fiduciaries, 
usually come from lawyers’ offices; and the cultivation of the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of attorneys is the best way to develop a 
substantial volume of business in this line. Applications are some- 
times received as a result of acquaintance with the client, but this is not 
so frequent. 

IMPORTANCE OF SERVICE 

Applications for these bonds almost invariably require very prompt 
action, it being necessary in many cases to submit the application to the 
company by telegram or telephone. When, for example, a man wants 
to attach a bank account which he fears may be withdrawn at any 
moment, he wants the services of the agent who can give him the bond 
in the shortest time. In other cases there is ample time, as, for ex- 
ainple, where a judgment has been rendered and the defendant de- 
sires to take an appeal and has thirty or sixty days within which to 
perfect the appeal. Generally, however, prompt action is an important 
element. In order to give prompt action an agent must be able to sub- 
mit to his company in brief form, probably by telegraph, all essential 
information. In order to do this he should understand the nature of 
the risk under each of the different classes of bonds, and should have a 
clear knowledge of what the company requires in order to pass upon the 
risk. In order to put this information in readily available form, a brief 
description of each of the different bonds will be given for the purpose 
of pointing out the risk or hazard of the surety, with sufficient detail 
to enable the agent to know what information to submit. 

These bonds are divisible into two main classes, one of which includes 
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those bonds which are given voluntarily by the plaintiff in the suit in 
order to enable him to obtain some legal remedy; the other is generally 
given by defendants in order to delay or prevent the carrying out of a 
legal remedy sought by the plaintiff. The first class includes attach- 
ment, injunction and replevin bonds; indemnity bonds to sheriff or 
marshal in connection with the seizure of property or the making of an 
arrest; bond of the applicant for the appointment of a receiver or 
of petitioning creditors in bankruptcy; removal bonds; etc. The other 
class includes bonds to dissolve an attachment or an injunction; re- 
delivery bonds in replevin; indemnity bond to sheriff or marshal in 
order to secure the release of property in the custody of the sheriff or 
marshal; bond to release a libel in admiralty or a stipulation for value, 
as it is commonly called; bail bonds; ete. The first class of bonds, for 
the most part, are conditioned for the payment of such damages as 
accrue to the defendant in case the action taken by the plaintiff shall 
turn out to be wrongful and shall be ultimately discharged by order 
of court; the second class of bonds for the most part are conditioned 
for the payment of any judgment that may be rendered by the court or 
for the return of specific property which is the subject of the suit or 
the payment of the value thereof. In the case of bonds of the first 
class, a second suit is necessary in order to establish the damages; and 
moreover, there is no necessary reason to assume that the proposed 
action by the plaintiff is wrong, and these bonds are not considered 
as hazardous as bonds of the second class, which, as we have seen, are 
conditioned for the payment of a judgment or the return of property 
or the value thereof. In the latter class of cases, if the defendant 
loses the suit, it is necessary for the surety promptly to pay in case the 
principal fails. It is manifestly of the utmost importance that these 
bonds be executed only for people who are abundantly able to pay any 
judgment that may be recovered, or unless the surety has in its hands 
collateral security which will enable it to provide the funds to pay the 
judgment. 

The surety on one of these bonds guarantees the credit of the 
principal in the same way that the endorser on a promissory note 
guarantees the credit of the maker; that is, he guarantees the ability 
of the principal to pay the requisite amount on due and legal payment— 
legal payment being the judgment or order of the court. .The applicant 
for one of these bonds ought to be required to protect the surety in 
the same manner and to the same extent that he would be required to 
protect a bank from which he borrowed an amount equal to the esti- 
mated liability on the bond. And there is this difference between the 
case where a bank loans money and where a surety signs a bond of this 
kind: A loan is made for a period of at most four months, and in 
many cases less, while it may be a year or more before the pending 
litigation in which the bond is filed will end. In the meantime a princi- 
pal who was in good condition financially when the bond was signed, 
and who may have remained so for a period of four months or more, 
may have become insolvent and unable to satisfy the judgment. It is 
necessary, therefore, for a bonding company to be even more careful 
than banks for the term of credit is longer. We will now take up the 
several classes of bonds in order, and indicate the points upon which the 
underwriters will require information. 


ATTACHMENT Bonps 

Attachment is a taking of the defendant's property into custody by 
the sheriff on a summary process from the courts in advance of the 
trial on the merits of the case as security for the payment ,of any 
judgment that may be recovered. The remedy is not available in all 
cases but only in special cases mentioned in the statute, as, for example, 
where the defendant is a non-resident of the State, an absconding 
debtor or a foreign corporation, or where he is about to dispose of, 
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conceal or remove his property out of the State with intent to defraud 
his creditors. The bond is conditioned that if it be finally decided that 
the writ ought not to be issued, the plaintiff will pay any damages the 
defendant may have sustained as a result of the issuance of the at- 
tachment. The property, if it is personal property, is held by the 
sheriff; if it is real estate the lien of the attachment is placed upon the 
defendant's title, but the sheriff does not take possession. The two 
elements that usually go to make up the damages in case the action 
taken by the plaintiff shall turn out to be wrongful are: (1) The 
value of the use of the property for the time defendant was deprived 
of it, although, as we have seen, real estate can be attached without 
being taken out of the possession of the defendant; and (2) the de- 
preciation, if any, in the value of the property as a result of the at- 
tachment. The points, therefore, to be covered in an application are 
the following: 

1. Financial Standing of the Applicant. 

This is manifestly necessary unless good collateral security is offered. 

2. Name and Address of Defendant. 

3. The Ground or Grounds for the Attachment. 

This is important in its bearing upon the probability that the at- 
tachment will ultimately be held proper. If, for example, the ground 
for the attachment is non-residence, and the non-residence is definitely 
known, the risk is much less hazardous than if the ground for the 
attachment is alleged prospective fraudulent disposition, which is often 
difficult to prove. 

4. Nature of the Property to be Attached. 

lf, for example, money in bank or elsewhere is to be attached, the 
maximum damages will be interest on the money at the legal rate for 
the time the money is held under the attachment plus usual costs: or 
if real estate is attached, damages will be very difficult to prove, since 
the possession of the defendant is not interrupted, and it will be difficult 
to show that he was deprived of making an advantageous sale, although, 
of course, this is a possibility. On the other hand, if a going business 
is to be attached, and the business interfered with, the damages may be 
very great if the attachment should be held wrongful. 


INJUNCTION 

[f an injunction should be held to be wrongful, the surety would be 
liable for the ‘damages sustained by the defendant as a result of the 
issuance of the injunction. It is important, therefore, not only to give 
the financial standing of the applicant, and the name, address and 
business of the defendant, but also to give, with as much detail as 
possible, the act or acts which are to be enjoined, as this will have a 
most important bearing upon the probable damages. It is especially 
important to say whether or not the injunction restrains the defendant 
from collecting a note, judgment or mortgage, for if it does and the 
injunction is held wrongful, the surety will likely be called upon to 
pay the full amount of the note, judgment or mortgage: and _ this 
regardless of whether the note, judgment or mortgage was collectible 
at the time the injunction was issued. 


REPLEVIN Bonps 


Replevin is an action to récover the possession of specific articles of 
personal property whereby the articles are, at the commencement of 
the suit, seized by the sheriff and delivered to the plaintiff. The bond 
is conditioned that, in case the replevin be held wrongful, the plaintiff 
will return the property or its value, together with costs and damages 
sustained by the defendant. It is therefore important to know the 
nature of the property which is to be replevied, and whether or not it 
can be subjected to joint control by the surety so as to put the surety in 
a position to return it in case return be ordered. 

MNITY BoNpD TO SHERIFF OR MARSHAL IN CONNECTION WITIT THE 

SEIZURE OF PROPERTY OR THE MAKING OF AN ARRES 


1 


iddition to furnishing the name and financial standing of the 


principal, it is important to know the nature of the property to be 
seized and the reason which impels the sheriff or marshal to require a 
bond. 
oF APPLICANT FOR THE APPOINTMENT OF A RECEIVER 
If a going business is to be put in the hands of a receiver, the 
damages under a bond of this kind may he considerable. It is there- 


fore important to give particulars concerning the proposed receiver- 
ship, the property or business which is to be taken in custody by him. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 

There are a number of other bonds given by plaintiffs, but they are 
generally in nominal amounts to cover costs only, such as bonds of 
petitioning creditors in bankruptcy, libellant’s bonds in admiralty, non- 
residents’ cost bonds and the like. These are in nominal amounts, and 
it is only necessary to demonstrate that the principal is good for the 
amount involved. 

We come now to the peculiarly hazardous class of defendants’ bonds, 
and these will be taken up in order. 


APPEAL OR SUPERSEDEAS BoNpbs 
‘These bonds guarantee the payment of the judgment in case it should 
be formed on appeal. It is a direct financial guarantee. The only 
information which the underwriters require will be the financial stand- 
ing of the applicant and the amount of the judgment. It is a simple 
case to submit but a difficult one to approve without collateral. 


30ND TO DissoLvE AN ATTACHMENT 
This bond covers substantially the same risk as an appeal bond, 
except that it guarantees the payment of a judgment rendered in the 
original trial instead of the payment of a judgment upon appeal. The 
risk is substantially the same. The information required in addition 
to the financial standing of the principal is the amount of the claim and 
the value and nature of the property attached. 


Re-DeLivery Bonp IN REPLEVIN 

This bond guarantees the return of the property in case return be 
ordered, or the payment of any judgment that may be rendered in favor 
of the plaintiff. 

Important information is the amount of the plaintiff's claim and the 
value and character of the property involved. If joint control of the 
property can be arranged, it will, of course, very materially reduce the 
possible loss. 

Bonp to DissoLveE AN [NJUNCTION 

Such a bond is conditioned in effect to pay the damage the plaintiff 
may sustain as a result of the performance of the act or acts originally 
enjoined. This bond is often required where the collection of money 
has been enjoined and where the purpose of the bond is to enable the 
defendant to proceed with the collection. In that event the bond 
guarantees the return of the money in case return be ordered. It is. 
of course, a direct financial guarantee, and full information should be 
given as to the nature of the injunction and the probable amount 
involved. 


INpEMNITY Bonps To SHERIFF OR MARSHAL IN ORDER TO RELEASE 
PRoPERTY 

This bond is given where the sheriff or marshal has taken property 
into his custody under a writ and where the defendant desires to 
secure a return of the property to him. The bond is conditioned for 
the return of the property if return be ordered, or for the payment of 
any judgment recovered by the plaintiff. The important information 
is the amount of the plaintiff's claim and the nature and value of the 
property. If it can be subjected to joint control the hazard will, of 
course, be reduced. 

STIPULATION FOR VALUE 

This bond is conditioned to pay any judgment that may be recovered 
by the libellant (the complaining party). It is difficult to give any 
information that will justify the underwriters in considering the lia- 
bility as less than the penalty of the bond. However, the nature and 
amount of the libellant’s claim wherever possible should be given 


3amL Bonps 
These bonds are conditioned for the appearance of the defendant 
for trial on a pending charge; and manifestly the nature of the charge 
and the standing of the principal will have an important bearing upon 
the willingness of the underwriters to take the risk, although full cash 
collateral is usually required. 
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Burglary and theft..... | 263,003 51,724 | 19.6 TS TT RR AAR OD ied fee art | 58,282 27,361 | 46.9 

Credit..... | 152,373 40% | 2.7 Piability.s<cscn ss cosesnseweks | 223,569 | 133,908 | 59.9 

Sprinkler 19,813 5,523 | 27.9 Workmen’s mes - 262,910 144,087 54.8 

F ly-wheel. . 124, 79 4,096 | 3.3 Fidelity... nee 82,892 10,2 12.3 

Auto. & teams prop. “damage 521,024 159,106 | 30.5 SO een Seem 166,998 aeer 3 38.3 

Workmen’s collective. G27 | wee |e eee Plate glass. 40,085 | 18,751 | 46.8 

Live stock pire 7,274 1,200 | 16.5 Steam boiler...............+- 21,643 | 2,952 | 13.6 

Title. 16,244 101 6 Burglary and theft........ 47,869 16,884 | 35.3 

Physicians ‘defense. . aces BOAO \iva-s0ice MSMR ince occ sicek bala scones > ore oe 

EM RES — MERRIED« , ccc ssniv ale setae 2,011 692 | 34.4 

Aggregates..... 14,316,299 | 5,89(,261 41.1 UL SS eters reat 609 816 134.0 
Automobile property nae: 26,62 11,221 | 42.2 

MICHIGAN. Workmen’s collective. . 12 ehh eas 

Accident and health...... 1,313,831 970,985 43.5 8 Se SO 19,439 12,685 65.3 

Liability. : 1,035,705 48 | 26.6 ho oreocar li seamed aris 675 835 [123.7 

Workmen’s 's compensation 2 268 072 59 | 66.1 Industrial. . 5 20 9g | 45.0 

Fidelity.. 50, 763 | 19.4 —$ | _____ — .. |——- — — 

Surety. aaa 109,156 | 20.4 Aggregates...... 2,019,323 877,C29 | 43.4 

Plate glass. ‘a 71,973 | 50.2 

Steam boiler. . sd 9,588 7.8 NEVADA. 

Burglary and theft..... 48,445 | 32.2 Accident... 37, 141 15,709 | 12.3 

AERA sa oic.bce's 0 is 4,639 | 19.0 Health. 7,254 2,087 | 28.8 

OS eae 1,801 | 26.7 BARB OMY vic vaca is Caen , 716 547 | 76.4 

Fly-wheel...... maw ate 4,684 | 65.4 Workmen’s 5s compensation. . 88 

Automobile prop erty damage 231,621 | 36.7 Fidelity.. Sats 8,790 3,796 | 43.2 

Workmen’s collective 13,877 | 70.2 ee 7,054 103 LS 

Live stock. ne 1,320 | 20.2 Plate glass..... 5,602 2,798 | 49.9 

Loss of position... 12 134 6,950 | 57.3 Steam boiler. ... 695 

Physicians’ defense. . 2241 | 11.7 Burglary and theft. . 1,047 . : : 

———————| an RSIMNAMROE 60 oo, <-chb oie nina wipe. oe's 131 123 93.9 
Aggregates... 2,903,850 | 44.3 Automobile property damage.. 98 93 | 23.5 
MINNESOTA. Aggregates......... 68,616 25,186 | 36.7 

Accident. 892,664 395,563 | 44.3 

ae 154,378 64,487 | 41.8 New HAMPSHIRE. 

Liability... oi 748,098 292,164 | 39.0 Accident and health...... 234,551 108,361 | 46.2 

Workmen’s s compensation. . 1,191,307 673,737 56.5 MRNA ossi-c's. Cue pinjeseSce 24 6: 62s 423,676 | 286,561) 67.6 

Fideliy. 266,517 21,077 | 7.9 Workmen’s compensation......| 1,433 2,789 |194 6 

SS ere $13,183 90,080 | 21.8 Fidelity and surety... 85,793 | 2,576 3.0 

Plate glass... Lctoh on 118,992 59,335 | 49.9 Plate glass. . 9,087 3,144 | 34.6 

Steam boiler. . 68,902 710 1.0 Steam boiler............. re 30,291 | 200 7 

Burglary and theft 115,404 38,772 | 33.6 Burglary and theft......... 6,887 | 405 5.9 











Premiums | 


, Received. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE Cont. $ 
Credit. 5 5é.ce we 3,39C 
Sprinkler. . 419 
Fly-wheel..... 1,368 
Automobile property damage. 43,779 | 
Live stock ..... 0... 81 | 
Aggregates..... 840,755 | 


790,965 | 
247,902 | 


Accident. . 
Health..... 
Liability...... 
Workmen’s compel nsation 
Fidelity 
S) US 5 

Plate glass... 

Steam boiler. ; 
Burglary and theft..... 
CHEMIE. 65. s.scc.0:s a 
Sprinkler 
Fly-wheel..... 

Auto. & teams prop. damage 
Live stock. : 


| 
NEw bcm | 
| 





Aggregates..... 7,0 30, 930 | 


NEw MExico. | 
‘ 2 98,694 











Accident...... 
BIC AIR sins letare marsiel sie = 5,355 | 
Liability. oe 65,624 
Workmen’s compensation. ise —50 
Fidelity.......... 26,451 | 
Surety .....656 3 : 35,230 | 
Plate BE i6 <n ‘ 9,436 | 
Steam boiler. . . 2,827 
Burglary and theft. . 3,703 | 
Sorpiler. «....-...... 32 | 
Fly-wheel.. 693 | 
Auto. & teams prop. damage 462 | 
Workmen’ s collective....... 34,147 
Physicians’ defense. 959 
Aggregates....... 293, 563 : 
New YorK. | 
Accident........ 4; 1,368,609 
Health....... 1,621,323 | 
Liability... i, 616,970 | 
Workmen’s compe nsation.. 13,049,035 | 
Fidelity.. 2 ; 1,315,761 
Surety.. Richy acwerars 3,917,544 
Plate glass. . Nexen ee ee 1,204,741 
SOCATO DGUET:..4.5 0.06 eci0esie +> 478,263 | 
Burglary and theft..... 1,668,736 | 
Geen ec. ce cadieeseereess 426,698 | 
DIED cpa al ilies es 83,474 | 
WAVE WINE y eresie kos 5b reve so 76,682 | 
Auto. & teams prop. ‘dam: ge 1,810,741 | 
Workmen’s collective. . 814 
TUG SEOCK .< 5 osc 0010-0 43,437 | 
Physicians’ defense........ 4,762 
Aggregates..... ‘0, 687, 590 
NortH CAROLINA. | 
Accident. . 304,882 | 
Rr 126,945 | 
Liability..... 517,215 
PAQCHOY s ticecuivena tienen « $4,013 | 
BUTEEY. ccc cis 117,503 | 
Plate glass.... 25,607 
Steam boiler. .... 49,448 | 
Burglary and theft...... 20,548 | 
Credit. . ; 21,675 
Sprinkler. . Greer 1,058 
Fly-wheel. . 13,451 
Automobile property damage. 16,441 
Workmen’s collective 1,168 
Live stock. ; 12,081 | 
Physicians “defense. 630 


Aggregates..... 1, 312,645 | 

NortH DAKOTA. 
Acci dent and health. . 
Liability 





Fidel ty and surety 
Plate glass..... 
Steam boiler 
Burglary and theft 
Sprinkler 
Fly- wheel..... 
Automobile property damage 
Workmen's collective. 
Live stock 
Physicians’ defense 

Aggregates. 

OHIO 

Accident..... 


Health. . 

Liability. 

Workmen’s cot mpensation. 
Fidelity... 





Surety..... 29,4$ 

Plate glass.. 208,638 
Steam boiler 243,475 
Burglary and theft 262,220 
Credit. aa 124,079 
Sprinkler. a 9,051 
Fly-wheel...... 22,325 





Thursday 








| 6. 
146.036 | | | 82. 


ro . | Se 
2,562,581} 36 


| 
| 





Losses 

Paid. Ratio, 
SE 

$ | % 
"79 | ig'g" 
14,033 |"35'9' 
he 
418,148 | 4 49 9.7 

| 

259,390 | 32.8 
104,626 | 429 
436,799 | 2.5 

| 1,092,046 | 50.5 
93,416 | 2 23 4 
287 | 22.5 
241,493 |137 5 
6475 | 5.9 
83,942 | 27'8 
1,760 | 9/3 

ee | | 47.3 


52,076 | 52.7 
5,145 | 1 33.5 
19,861 | 30.2 
(| ee 
6,884 | 26.0 
4,750 | 13.5 
3,488 | 37.0 
34 | 3.0 
433 | 11.7 
St tebd eee 
80 | 17.3 
9,749 | 28.5 
102,566 | 34.9 





6,598, 363 
278,707 
453,006 
641,927 
31,093 | 
561,724 | 
104, 524 | 


702,: 360 | 





60 | 


14,919 


762 











7. 
34 
16 


Suk PEC ORR Seer. 


0 


{ ——emmemey 


17,612; 267 43.0 
oe 45.8 
2,881 | 57.4 
204, 443 | 56.9 
23,0 27.5 
27.4 

45.2 

3.4 

my. 74.0 
8,710 | 40.2 
94 8.9 
1,121 | 8.3 
5,02 30.5 
110 | 9.2 
8,300 | 68.7 
750 j119.1 
601,061 | 45.8 
34.4 

25.2 

22.7 

47.7 

23.2 

23.5 

48.5 

903 35.6 
10,240 | 34.3 
182,489 | 28.6 
1,033,641 | 39.5 
159,639 | 41.6 
704,948 | 34.0 
311,597 | 42.5 
67,108 17.0 
131, 544 | 11.6 
5 | 49.3 

( 8.9 

69, 602 | 26 5 
19,321 15.6 
4,678 | 51.7 
8,748 | 39.2 
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~ Ty rr T 
FIRE AND CASUALTY SECTION 
ry >\V ~ . ~TrT ——s : 1 : 
CLASSIFIED SUMMARY OF CASUALTY, | Premiums Losses ) 
> SURETY. AND MISCELLANEOUS INSUR Ravel} Paid, | Ratio | Feeniems| Lewes, , 
ANCE BY STATES FOR’ 1916—Continued. —  Rereecinced Merderttiae Rom | Received. | Paid. | Rati 
7 SoutH Dakota—Cont. | $ $ Si ame : 
’ Surety......... - 50,762 9,541 | 18.8 Acide Wasmixcron. S galense A “ial 0 
Premiums | Losses. Plate gl 912 7 Accident...... 674,711 | 342,194 | 50.7 
. s i oe — 12 4,741 40) 4 Healt] | 04 007 | ” oid 
) Received. Paid. Ratio. Steam boiler | 56 57 1.0 ] ol ‘li : | 94,907 | 41,537 43.2 
es Se a ae eee aa Burglary and theft. . : | 12°177 110 9 We “etd sy Ws | 486,500 | 156,749 | 32.2 
as Oxuto—Cont S$ e. | .% Sprinkler. . . . | 6 29 | 43.9 Ce | ameene | Stade Pane 
7 Automobile property damage 669,076 201,912 | 30.2 Fly-wheel......... | 55 —— coat a 235,031 93,875 39.8 
Workmen’s cemeetee: 297 tee Auto. & teams prop. damage. . | 1,256 432 | 34.4 Plat my pice | SEA EES | 82,749 31.3 
Live stock. . 44.201 | 16428 | 37-1 Live stock... | 95405 ams | 451 See an | “Cunt as 
ns’ defense 3,18 1,798 | 13.6 Physicians’ defense Pn 3s £9,099 1d. 4.1 
; pee am 19,221 | 8659 | 45.0 aeer Sane Son Oe Burglary and theit.... 38,754 | 12,953 | 33.4 
5 i zi 2 | = Aggregates....... 4s 21,8 S09 129,204 30.6 — es: r= 15,385 2,983 | 19.4 
5 i Aggregates..... 8,948,866 | 2,864,239 | 32.0 prin — 2,154 2,809 |130.4 
5 : | Fly-wheel...... | ee : 
9 OKLAHOMA. TENNESSEE | Automobile property dan age. 148,355 | 54,827 | 37.0 
; Accident......--+++- 337,987 | 151,742 | 44.9 Accident............ | 1.955,077 | 850,150 | 42, eave Stork, - MESS | STS | 55.6 
> Health... . ts 39,956 19,023 | 47.6 Health | 147/227 74,660 | $07 Tide 1DS. “fens e687 co a 
= Qe VAD) 5 . = eae : | 6 sade 39 P| 7 “= 76 G27 9« 6 x 
8 Liability. ee) oe ee Liability... | $37,130 | 386,011 | 46 4 CoE CCT CCE CEE 76,687 2,218 | 2.5 
‘ Workmen’s ; compensation, vO o0' 204,900 | : DMGHEW. oe cc seces 2 30,67 o7 = a a Eger aang ges 
3 Fidelity Rimous Stee 122,625 69,528 | 56.7 Str koapet | ee aaane 27 5 Aggregates... 2,142,073 | 830,723 | 38.8 
1 Surety..... ; er iy 211,919 | 4.8 Plate glass....... | 31,367 17,734 | 56 : West \ = 
g Plate glass. 94,936 | 21,587 | 39.3 Steam boiler. | 49,562 10,745 24 7 Accident ieipioiaictne m15 . aor O79 ” 
Steam boiler 31,490 | 1,593 5.1 Burglary and theft. 41.083 16,754 | 40 ‘ H c , ; nt . . 717,046 325,272 | 45.4 
= Burglary and theft... . 42,428 | 60,880 | 143.5 Credit... : 1780 | 1950 | 8 ee 140,775 68,812 | 48.9 
4 Sprinkler. . ree 66S | 458 | 68.6 Sprinkler ‘ “3'47 | 1082 oO” 0 Liability. ; 119,329 44,453 | 37.3 
Fly-wheel. .. . 3,678 | eae | .. I ly-wheel eee: 2580 a Neat r oe ; comp enention rates Z 
a Soest i seeee 6 | Biyewheel..... 2,586 tees i IGGHRY.... cc0se. 67,162 3,31 ¢ 
Automobile property damage ee | 10,003 25.5 Auto. & teams prop. damage. .| 225,796 62,197 | 97'6 Sarg cue ae 19 S 
7 eon ty cmnauusian mi | S43 | 16.9 Workmen’s collective.. | 7,142 3,068 | 43.0 Plate glass....... ; 21'824 ‘ 3993 39 P 
5 Live stoc ‘ | - tee Live stock. . ae 16,834 8,728 | 51.9 Ste eae aes ‘ ‘sae <p ~ 
Se. . 960 21 4.4 7 SSE erar a roe ane ee roi Bie. team boiler..... 36,674 P 7 
i ns , 5 a iitatence 
2 Physicians’ defense Sick Sse bail Physicians’ defense. . | 155 200 | 129.0 Burglary and theft. 17,684 2 
“ cn 747.730 | oma | 4 —————_ | | Came 17938 aa 
0 Aggregates...-.-- 1,747,730 | ee | Aggregates... | 3, 597,695 | 1,504,186 44.3 Sprinkler... 1,004 3.2 
OREGON. | | | Fly-wheel.......... 4,542 ; 
0 Accident..... ease 212,623 | 100,343 | 47.2 TEXA aap & _ow prop. damage 21,904 4 
Ac st pos be ee EXAS. | ive stoc ; 1,105 
7 Health | 27,489 | 39.8 Accident..... } 1,291.5 . : - ° igi aie 
Liability..... | 180,738 | 48.7 Health. eee . er ae Ht. 2 Physicians’ defense 46 500 120.8 
= Workmen’s compensation. 0 | 9,207 | 98 5 Liability. es | 551,007 244°600 rr 3 Ag 1 297 569 pat 
3 Fidelity and surety | 45,271 | 17.3 Workmen’s compens ation | 1,209,166 657.186 54 - Sess a 00,815 | 38.5 
’ oe et : a Fidelity....... | 211, 247 113,755 | 538 W 
i Steam boiler 456 | 2.5 Surety... 159,732 le Necid ee aun See ee Be 
— Burglary and theft... 3,913 | 14.4 Plate glass... 647492 vo 9 ne ident. ..... 1,046,757 525,871 | 50.3 
] Credit....0.- 2002200: : | Steam boiler 2" 46 ™ rs ealth . 156,359 06,374 | 42.5 
Sprinkler. . 501 | 30.9 Burslary and thet | eater |. aaa Liability..... : 563,576 131,701 | 23.4 
Fly-wheel..... ( “redit y and the “- 26,344 33.7 Workmen’s compensation 1,932,248 | 1,198,790 | 62.0 
1 Automobile prope rty damage 77 | 17,946 | 46.8 Scotehicg i 96.3 Fidelity...... 151,077 55,326 | 36.6 
9 Workmen’s caleatere: j 7,571 | 40.1 k ly- wheel ; | meh 115.1 Plate ‘ feeeve pe 94,492 30.8 
a | hole | . ate glass..... 07,265 44,853 41.8 
0 Live stock... . eS Automobil uL wo mne | Bias: ‘, 380. P 
5 Physicians’ defense 700 | 37.3 Wastrecc le property damag: etl Rt Steam boiler. . | 114,284 4,950 | 4.3 
: the = } hho’ e saute 3,203 356.2 Burglary and theft... | rf 7,913 | 10.8 
5 Aggregates. ...- ; 1,069,494 | 402,139 | 37.6 gna i |  s6767 i : Credit... | —1,748 |...... 
| : f re 767 winkler..... ; | 715 | 12.0 
3 | Pi es pte - .-t I D909 flo 2. 
4 ne ena a | aysicians’ defense | 2575 | NT | 4 es vi | 15,674 315 | 2.0 
6 Accident...... 2,941,959 | 1,245,800 | 42.3 cpveonta senna | one : : utomobile property damage 96,991 29,463 | 30.4 
5 a ~ Gg ae 726,402 | "304992 | 42.0 Aggregates... | $461,054 | 2,090,080 | 46.8 Workmen’s collecti « 4 | 358 |... 
2 Liability. .... 2,892,601 | 1,599,088 | 55.2 Live stock... 34085 | 20918 | 61-4 
5 Workmen’s compensation. i 7 | 1,718,113 | i) —_ Physicians’ defense 9,330 020; 5.6 
8 a 717,760 | 138,141 2 Micar ae ‘ ee |__| 
4 Surety.....-. ree 1,121,466 | 320,541 | 28.6 aoe Soe "70385 | on peck 30.2 Aggregates... 1,638,589 | 2,180,811 | 47.0 
: ssl 5 5 ga oon tell Ml Bh a |< a 3os221 | 15La76 | 4 , 
0 Steam boiler. . 492,759 | 25,686 2 Fidelity 44.653 4.904 an hood Wrowme , 
nore Burglary and theft.. 394,130 | 104,456 15 Side 60,624 po 11 0 Accident. . 49,086 1 
0 Credit...... 181,839 | 14,706 | 10.8 ao 23'487 9,489 | 7 Health 7,916 9.4 
Sprinkler....-------++°: 23,198 | 14,875 | 64.1 Ste as Weis: 12,103 is = Sr sofa 6,698 9.2 
Fly-wheel. .... 48,899 | 4,077 8.3 Burglary and theft 9239 "5,670 | 6 S i oa Lge 3 
8 Auto. & teams prop. _ damage 910,268 | 361,768 | 39.7 Sprinkler. 9,000 61.4 Surety. , 34,094 | 30.0 
4 Workmen 's collective.. 1,669 | 2,232 1133.7 Fiy-whee! <3 | 14 Plate glass... 5,950 | 42.6 
93'n2 ; re Ste : 2 | 
9 Live stock. a ; eee | aie | 20.4 Automobile property damage poet oe Steam boiler......... 3,440 
5 Physicians’ ‘defense.....-. 16,507 | 5,570 | 33.7 ppt P iL ee | Sasa Burglary and theft 3,100 
4 Industrial...... Gveeiiet 1,095,135 | 468,501 | 42.8 Pp ioaigae wet collective. 68,041 | 68.2 Fly-wheel. 90 
5 —_—_——|—-—— ais Phy. Hake ike; 3,430 | 64.2 Automobile prope rty damage 142 | 
4 Aggregates......--++-+: 20,609,073 | 6, 482,800 31.4 a See Physicians’ defense 120 vee frceee. 
9 | vetegate po . ty areas) Paes ncies 
9 RnopE ISLAND. | Aggregates ae 369,082 15.6 Aggregates 131,394 50,988 38. ~ 
9 Accident..... pees | 199,062 | 6 | s 
3 Health os Gets 79,954 8 Niaasenee ° 
519,021 | ERMONT. —_—_— 
; | Merwe compensation. 145-605 | 3 ee aaa’ ets 186,311 87,311 46.9 4 , 7 
: i gla — ae ans | 1 Health... ne 18,501 8.699 | 46.9 Three Years’ War Cost 
ees 68622 | ms ability..... 92,621 43,470 15.9 aeat ws. a J 
i Plate pla: aks eS 26,213 7 Workmen’s compe nsation.. 159,661 85,656 | 53.7 An article in the Journal of Commerce, New 
Steam boiler. . a 31,601 | 3 ew teeeeees = vl - 6 York, embraces the following summaries, show- 
27'87g | : Wxcwsess 22,294 5) 5 : . . : e 
= gil and theft..... Lev | 4 Plate glass... 6.090 2.887 | 47 ‘ ing the fearful cost in men and money of the 
FOCH cc es ees seu | © S 6 ovr ‘ - = o 
4 Sprinkler. . . ssisly ts 2,378 | 3 Burlay and theft. ert 7 : me first three years of the world-war: 
F A 732 | 9 é anc e was 3,185 Sf 2.8 
: ly-weheet damave vere | 4 Credit. - i j 550 ake Direct expenditure on the war by E - opean govern- 
Ly \uto. & teams prop. amage ‘ ant : Sprinkler. rie 7 1.263 206 | 16.3 ments is estimated as ra al by. in English writer who 
7 Livestock... ...-+ 2s<- sees _ |. | ¢ Eiv-wheel-..... 1498 me, has made a special study of the subject: 
i Apgregates...... +> 1,593,630 | 616,527 | 38.7 Automobile property damage 18,147 8,229! 45.4 British Empire at Bite 500,000,000 
5 : 14 Live stock... 129 7 5.4 Germany ...66s<éeads Modaacae 25,000,000,000 
iis Soutu CAROLINA. | | Physicians’ defense 85 RGNEIN 2 a he ad tac codeaeheaenas 17, 500,000 "000 
6 enedetit crane 171,013 | 63,247 | 37.0 Se DegeeGe cote ts. tects seed asdaaaena 15,000,000,000 
Henithi. coc as ges : 67,149 | 37,393 | 55.7 Aggregates.... . 551,530 237,885 | 43.1 Austria-Hungary ....... ares cx incaveeta 12,500,000,000 
Liability..... : 257,910 | 104,306 10.4 Maly. 2. eee ee eee ee eee nett ee eneee 5,000,000,000 
ars Videlity...... te 51,736 | 38,784 | 74.9 : VIRGINIA. Cie DOIMSOTOREE fa ko eee ccacs ecauaee 5,000,000,000 
— SWIG ccsces neous ss osers 62, 73 | 20.122 | 32.3 Accident 229,815 | 39.8 y ee 
6 Plate glass... is 18,620 7,959 | 42.7 Health 94,213 | 53.8 Ratale sss ences ans wees ee eee $107,500,000,000 
Steam boiler PAG: 23,597 | 82.2 Liability 209,831 36.3 , 
Burglary and theft..... 12,507 22.6 Fidelity ce eeeeee 32,415 | 24.2 I otal lives lost in the war.......... 9,750,000 
5 C = ae 5,959 | 71.2 Surety... 9,888 | 4.2 Total wounded ......-cccsecccessess 23,500,000 
‘6 Sprinkler.......-- 148 1141.9 Plate glass. be 33.6 Total permanently Sees 2s: areas 12,000,000 
0 Fly-wheel..... 3,094 | Steam boiler. . 25, 6.8 Total loss of populati 14,2 150, 000 
5 Auto. & teams prop. “ damag ze 8,745 | 1,853 2.3 Burgle iry and theft.. 16, 766 39 9 Toual prisoners ..... 4.250.000 
0 Vorkmen’s collective.. 903 355 | 39.3 Credit. 9,276 | 92.5 Total direct war aaa as 7,500,000,000 
6 Dave UR is oo sesce es 17,259 10,000 | 57.9 Sprinkler. - | 54 2.3 Total property destruction........... $6,000,000,000 
‘ wits } y-wheel..... aan Th o ‘ 000 
9 5 7 3 | } 3 Auto, & teams. prop. damage | yoo79 | 25.2 Total tonnage destroyed ; 9,500,000 
9 Aggregates......... 700,813 "310,686 | 44.3 » & lee an oid | 20.6 Total tonnage compulsorily 8,500,000 
5 | Workmen’s collective. , 2,063 | 64.9 
6 Sout DAKOTA. | | Physicians’ defense : : soa ieee . 
7 Accident and health......... 175,945 | 72,264 | 41.1 PES Ta PS —The Continental, the Fidelity-Phenix and the 
2 Liability..... ae Boe 35,031 12,893 | 36.8 Aggregates... .. 1,912,017 660,214 | 34.9 \ si Baate af New Nok have tee See 
Videlity........ 120,544 | 24,892 20.6 American Eagle of New York have been unanimously 
elected to membership in the Pacific Coast Board. 
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FIRE INSURANCE, PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Contiaued. 






























































TuE following table shows the returns made to the New York Board of Fire Underwriters ' = 
: B AT" , . 2 DONNY | a 
of premiums received in the boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, New York City, by companies MANHATTAN AND Bronx. BRookury. 
during the first six months of 1917 in comparison with the figures of the corresponding periods NAME OF CO. | i: on B sa je 
of the three preceding years; also the premiums in the Borough of Brooklyn in the first six L917 1916. | 1915. 1914. 1917. 1916. 
months of 1917, as reported to the Fire Insurance Salvage Corps, compared 1 those of the 33st ob tlh ESS oath MeL NE De ae al | Se | 
similar period in 1916: i nai aes | i 
ae yp Inttnors —Con. ae $ 1 $ $ $ g 
ar - : Marquette Nat.,Chicago BOBO) -. cesue are eae ec rere 
MacRae Aw AND RON: ici Millers Nat’l., Chicago. 24,512 | 19,868 | 18,741 22,788 || 10,039 4,227 
National Trades, Chic 1947 SNC A Oe e ts, cetinterals 22,959 ee 
NAME OF CO - ae Retired companies... | cesses Y)  saees.c | ie avatars ee eee 
_ 1917 1916. | 1915 1914 1917 1916 | | 
aes | ida : sas INDIANA. 
ee ee eee Pe enna aa eee: ee sterling i BSE! anno A ig eee ence Le ze 5.750 4,525 
pores wie: | nid can ll ee , Pe ener. gee. sae eee a) | etme 
New York. $ 3 i 
American Eagle..... ‘ ee I Towa. ss paisa ae - 
Reitance 15. “of Au 11,075 Dubuque, F. and M 13,349 51,535 | 5,633 10,702 4,081 15,490 
Ce aledonian- American. 3,303 a RarceaNA | 
a di peal York... ae ret Mechanics and Traders. 38,610 40,630 | 26,441 31,084 14,494 13,174 
Commercial Union. . 6,685 | 
: oP MARYLAND. 
ee | 14,502 German-Amer., Balto... 18,689 | 20,577 19,170 | 20,186 3,727 3,893 
Fidelity Phenix........ 93,537 Retired companies...) 1... f veeeee fo teers 36,441 ee Saree 
German Alliance....... 6493 
J Americ | Q An MASSACHUSETTS 
eae geil = Q | ages Berkshire Mut., Pittsfield 2,386 | 1,526 | 1,207 1,043 502 83 
Globe and Rutgers... - 55142 Boston, Boston... 91,770 79,954 65,974 85,556 98.343 25,310 
Ha ‘It stiedieics ssi WL Fitchburg Mut., Fbg 695 967 BOO! -aecileg 398 269 
Ree i PARES OLS Pe oe etaee Lumber Mut., Bos ton $306 |  accsds AE (eee et A 1 327 sian 
eee a htenenres i337) Mass, F.& M., Boston 22,622 17,124 21.166 12'877 11,664 
coaae 0" era a mpd Old Colony Bs ston. ? 25,178 15,957 23,010 4.988 4,169 
cl Ao eas cea eel 36 Springfield F. & M... 79.448 | $3,995 75,897 80,539 q 11,172 
Lin & Low & ¢ Globe —s | ane Retired company 137 330 — 
aeadis.......-- 234] 26,961 11.255 | 
Mie | 4s\883 19,283 Micataan. 
Niagara. .. 32 | 159,709 68'373 Columbian Nat., Det.. 10,027 | 25,794 12,536 5.071 
Northern... ai "462 | 26.775 0061 D etroit F.& M., Detroit. 209,827 31,083 34,973 7.186 
North Digee. 31 | 152'360 32'¢98 Detroit, National 12,083 | 12,767 3625 
Bacikc oe ; | 16,912 13/885 Mic hice C ymimercial.. 28,733 21,534 || 3,021 | 
Danes RRL RES , | 81.776 35'818 Mich. a & M., Detroit. 25,683 3 27,755 | 6.453 
1 oe ala - | 24°738 7499 Mich.Millers, Lansing 22,763 15, 118 20,563 3. 487 
Safeguard........ ; 2,99 2,005 
aa... | 28,114 16.256 sec aay 6 8816 
United Statest 72,582 13,690 Minneapolis, F. & M 10,517 21,532 18,816 16,255 || 1,456 5,231 
Vulcan.. cary 16,478 17,638 Nwn. F.& M., Minn... ; 1.496 1,938 1,591 606 | : ie ee 
Westchester... ..... 112,779 go's54. ot: Paul F.& M., St.P 10,925 | 74,231 69,887 78,228 Yagsi | 17,116 
Retired companies 106,812 7,10 | . 
ole ay MIssourt. | 
Lloyds. Amer. Cent., St. Louis 78,372 70,374 42,897 65,151 25,652 
Allied Underwriters 2,949 1,498 Citizens, St. Louis...... 11,421 11,701 | 11,355 13,106 17,686 
Aine exchanwe Udis. 6944 735 Retired company.<«5| 2.c.01 occese (ewes 1,980 os i con 
American Lloyds. . 5,620 1,199 en 
Equitable Undrs ; . eee oe ra 
Gt. Western Lloyds. 2,889 934 Ge 31,499 32,553 Sey 20,747 8,257 8,484 
Individual Underwrs 21,274 2.526 : ‘ , P’tsm’h 21,928 10,897 Brey 8,137 |! 3,417 3,386 
Lumber Underwriters 1,669 708 New Hampshire, Man 30,012 | 30,220 24,975 26,246 | — 20,086 13,424 
N it 2,303 ; | 
Ne Boe L ede 2,218 Pe New JERSEY. ; | 
N. Y.F.& M. Uadss... 921 1 3 Americ an, Newark..... 121 854 | 131,025 104,648 137,623 26,321 28,451 
N. Y. Recip. Undrs 19,037 7400) CAMMCRI Nc criecis he 59,700 | 53,785 45,930 51,181 || ¢ 19,100 
N. Amer. Inter-Insrs 16,652 at 45 Fire mens, Newark ssis's 121,787 | 103,568 100,983 106.787 40,048 
Norwegian U nderwrit’s 3,210 > 768 Newark, Newark...... 64,801 | 57,168 38, 013 37,603 || 12,795 
Union ‘Underwriters ‘ 3,105 1343 Ne Brunswick... 14,824 | 21,427 > 971 23,760 11,000 
Workingmens F.F.Assn 1,964 . foe 40,350 | 44,792 i'g03 24334 po 
standard, Irenton... 15,388 16,144 4,00 14,340 8,018 
New York STATE. Retired companies. . 5 ‘ : | Folch ieetaaats 9,668 || _.... |  seeees 
Agricult’l, Watertown 58,032 73,952 s 
Albany, Albany........ 13,771 19.754 27 New Mexico. | ; 7 
Buffalo , Buffalo t 22,033 32792 |I Occidental, Albuquerque 274 500 357 ne 555 
Commerce, Albany... . 10,017 7,365 } 
Glen Cove Mutual..... 4,222 827 Nort CaRouina. | Sine | - 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls 55,894 65,974 Dixie Fire, Greensboro... 10641 9,432 12,051 22,498 2,202 1,328 
Mutual Fire, Albany.. 6,779 2,231 North Carolina Home. D094 | 2,230 . Susie 1,176 | 239 
New York Nat. Bufialo$ 20,800 27,355 re | 
Seneca, Buffalo......... 7,78: 1,29 HIO. : aia 
Union, Buffalo......... 21,01: 335 «18/804 28542 Amer. Druggists, Cin.. = 2,955 | 2,829 nee 2,303} 1490 | 1,468 
Retired companies...| «+... si nereeavers 6.276 Cent. Mfrs.,Van Wert. .. 5M yo 1,512 50 | 560 | 1,183 
. ae Cleveland Nat. aes 16,324 6,523 9.431 2915 4,241 
ARIZONA. Industrial, Akron. 30,611 23 776 vs ee. eta | 7:381 6,77 
Arizona, Phoenix...... 11,832 11,225 10,611 4.557 Ohio Farmers, Le Roy.. 48,500 81,491 18,122 26,814 17.830 12,044 
, seneee , Teutonia, Dayton. : 6,478 5,982 4,682 5,439 | 305 1,928 
CALIFORNIA. | 
California, S. F..... scart 19,950 26,853 10,392 1,710 Bosh 217] ; PENNSYLVANIA. | 
eran Sar 42'849 32488 64.588 68748 5830 14'837 A tler mannia, Pittsburg. . 19,159 23,879 23,297 29,348 2,743 
Vulcan, Oakland... 12,265 9,578 2,594 2135 Gite 1336 7 in es Philadelphia, : 34,712 30,463 21,608 31,915 | 8.514 
>, , sity, ttsburg 5 GPS i eee | 867 
CoLoRADO County F ire, Phila... 8,541 4,085 16,278 | 3,951 
Merchants, Denver..... 9,879 6,544 3,412 6,21! ~ 53° Farmers, York..... ee 23,895 15,637 14,885 19,826 || 5, 192 
, 5,219 2 074 1,539 Fire Assn., Phila 115,808 116.374 93764 128035. || 7" 97 
Ire /ASSN. +: . 2, ),37 93,764 25,00d¢ PAGE: 
Connecticut Franklin, Phila lelphi a... £1,.03 67,009 33°89 1 43,462 || 37" 126 
#tna, Hartford... ‘ 340,184 287,953 245,092 243.959 sania 9 German, Pittsburg... . 10,518 13,994 12,397 19,662 |} 4,236 
Automobile, Hartfo 975 one se 9,00 German Amer., Pitts... 16,434 11,335 11,157 $851 
Connecticut, Hartfor 1 53,002 61,170 Girard F. & M., Phila . 21,854 22,464 13,966 | 12285 
Hartford, Hartford. 171,260 173,435 Graphic Art Mut., Phil 757 2,217 | 25 
National, Hartford... 131.417 136.475 Humboldt, Pittsburg 42,172 10.654 9.067 758i 
Orient, Hartford. . 48,185 59,361 Independence, Phila...) 13,458 9,322 6,535 2,433 
Phcenix, Hartford. 101,846 116,968 Ins Co.of N. Am., Phil 185,590 124,777 95,189 17,277 
Security, New Haven 35.517 33561 Ins Co.of State of Pa 15,740 82.001 27,635 | 24,447 
Standard, Hartford. . 14,105 15.376 eee tesa pa 11,095 14,250 12,236 7,396 
Mechanics, Phila 26,958 22'946 12,862 | 6,000 
District oF Cotumsra Nat.-Ben Franklin, Pa. 50,018 18,139 48,836 ‘ 
Firemens, Washington..} 12,551 12.32] 10,148 7.493 1.29 1.464 National Union, Pitts. $1,396 39,275 32,871 44,574 || ~ 
First Nat., Washington. 13,187 32,777 20,199 4.804 Bae 21063 North Branch, Sunbury 13,872 11,666 coal Mee en | 
Potomac...... j 14,374 13,655 11,311 oe Ben r47 Peoples N ational, Phila. 58,139 56,777 46,224 | 44,299 |} 
Retired company....|  -.s... 929 1.328 nem 1109 Pennsylvania, Phila... 81,291 76,072 63,133 | 69,119 || 
ta , = Pittsburg Fire, Pi ttsb 5,957 8,38) 3,150 9,904 
Grorcra Reliance, Philadelphia 43,874 42,767 41,349 | 48,340 
Georgia Home, Col’bus 14,962 9,764 9s 1.853 Feutonia Fire, Pitts... 7,873 10,229 7,722 12,938 
} . ERwte #,505 190 United Firemens, Phila. 43,793 | 43,077 44,325 34,528 || 
ILuiNots. Western, Pittsburg... 38,894 33,528 32,388 29,932 | 12,702 
Federal Union, Chicago 12,418 1 ' . ; 1.479 1.393 ‘ iz Lp 


+ Formerly the Buffalo German. ‘Aacoubied Ralbale Commncialia 1914. tMerged with 
the Williamsburgh City in 1916. §Formerly the National Lumber of Buffalo. {Formerly the 
Pelican. a Formerly he North British and Mercantile. 
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FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued. 

















FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUMS IN NEW YORK CITY—Continued. 

























































MANHATTAN AND BRONX. MANHATTAN AND BRONX. BRookLyn. 
=< NAME OF CO. Pia aks wae NAME OF CO 
; 1917. 1916. | 1915. 1914. 1917. 1916 1917. 1916. 1915. 1914. 1917. 1916. 
a | GREAT Britain— Cont $ $ ‘ $ 
RHODE ISLAND. $ $ $ $ Palatine, London 32,668 74,670 16,816 10,488 
Equitable, Providence. . 47,895 28,907 22,085 27,864 18,314 Patriotic, Dublin xed 2.068 1,944 
o° Pawtucket Mut....... 1,986 964 | So ee 97 Phenix, London 108,223 134,509 40,407 36,651 
27 Prov. Wash., Prov..... 92,964 95,174 | 77,260 97,988 14,851 Royal, Liverpool 308,082 356,375 116,984 116,243 
Rhode Island, Prov 31,854 30,603 24,321 26,179 15,842 Royal Exch., Lo ) 15,853 15,837 
| Scot. Un. & Nat., I 38,118 35,820 
VIRGINIA. | State, Liverpool....... 1,820 1,805 
Virginia F.& M.,Rm’d. 36,470 36,425 | 35,221 50,106 8,634 8,113 Sun, London 35,968 39,418 
25 | | Union 6,165 7,180 
ae WEsT VIRGINIA. Yorks 31,328 25,197 27,947 7,243 7,362 
German, Wheeling. .... 9,389 7,972 | 2,037 35,993 1,059 16 ' 
| RUSSIA. 
90 WISCONSIN. Salamandra, Petrograd 15,127 15,354 
Concordia, Milwaukee. . | 50,789 39,180 19,079 
in Milwaukee Mechanics. . 55,045 45,753 | 47,847 3,101 y SWEDEN. pare 
" Northwn. Nat., Mil... 31,765 29,499 | 27,920 33,430 28,975 Svea, Gothenburg 52,775 30,373 31,851 42,275 13,238 9,576 
| 
: CANADA. : _ 
93 British Amer., Toronto. 77,445 52,231 | 47,181 57,005 28.106 17.400 1.360 2.881 1,878 807 
a Western Assur., Toronto 75,745 61,200 39,680 47,811 14,081 11,615 903 947 3 errors 
272 112 
FRANCE. | r g 164 180 432 685 18 
83 Generale, Paris........ 24,447 24,858 | 7.601 9,695 e, Hartford " 3,460 2,480 3,032 
10 Nationale, Paris....... 19,678 19,694 | 5.234 5.645 rcian Live 163 180 432 685 18 
69 Phentt, Pare, <6 <2 <6. 28,330 26,464 | 8,424 7002 Boston. Boston. . 1.837 9 350) 2.418 3.097 399 
+ NipiO0, PALS siccc.c secs ee 17,858 16,588 | 6,443 4.594 Columbia, Jersey City O47 441 3,945 3,067 
64 Urbaine, Paris......... 19,036 19,314 | 5,236 3,285 arsey City 9,478 13,751 12,319 10,121 37 
69 i 4,685 330 556 478 
72 GERMANY. | nity h ; 1,303 864 1,308 
Aachen & M., A. la Chap 34,524 54,979 | 51,663 10,414 12,515 o.of No P 2. 1,760 1,935 1,897 111 
Hamburg-Bremen...... 41,760 43,160 | 30,374 16,311 18,664 nheim, eim 968 624 541 
Nord-Deutsche, Hamb’g 26,985 33,0384 | 29,289 10,620 7,698 Ma yndon 4,110 3,241 3,833 ‘ 
Prussian Nat., Stettin. . 19,800 26,372 | 26,306 10,140 11,754 Marvyl M 810 813 695 174 
| Massachusetts, 1,054 $93 1,648 2,114 262 
HOoLianp. | Nord Deutsche ! 1,025 668 81 59 
Netherlands,Amsterdam 22,240 25,258 26,087 29,086 9168 1.014 OceanM a 70 77 185 293 11 8 
Pho Londot 9 64 ee 182 
GREAT BRITAIN. Prov. Wash., Prov 4 8 353 212 7 81 
Atlas, London......... 57,163 49,987 63,770 20,110 Reliance Marine, Liv’p’l 70 77 85 294 ll 8 
British Dom. Gen.,Lon. 11,689 ; eae 1 Exch.. London O79 3.039 2,307 1,293 29 
31 Caledonian, Edinburgh. 10,90 810 vy. New Hav 252 ty) eee kes Bees 35 | | See) rs 2 
+: Century, Edinburgh... . 29,100 96 verpool... 1,631 1,138 1,385 535 
16 Com’! Union, London. . 198,678 30.967 & Mer | 859 551 221 
Law Un. & Rock, Lon 35,985 6,375 Tokio, Tokio 504 S70 659 : 
L. & L. & G., Liverpool. 584,806 | 155,422 Union Marine, Liv’p’l 596 457 
36 Lon. Assur. Corp., Lon. . 144,947 : U. S. Lloyds, N. ¥ 2,376 3,421 2,502 3,720 30 25 
10 Lon. & Lanc., Liverpool 133,967 : a $$} | _ ee 
+ L. & L., & Gen. Lon... 15,549 mobile prems j 38,805 5,268 






3,140,393 1,042,049 


1,072,269 


277,009 


N. B. & Merc., London 280,655 


ompanies 














" Northern, London.... 100,902 120,160 ther companies.....| 7. 2,268,074 

84 Norwich Union, Norwich 80,375 78,690 77,405 7.033 

86 | | Total 

24 : —- —_ z 

51 Insurance in Chile _The agencies of companies established in held or yet amounting to $170,521,859.67, hav- 
T thi . ; li ‘elg ountrie ybtai the rovernment au- ing pai ‘ing > same yes risks ¢ 

00 The Chilean Governent has published and dis- foreign countries, obtain the Government au spiel Seiten abot, the same year risks amounting 

48 vee ; ae ' ; thorization by presenting the documents show- to § , leaving them a profit balance 

95 tributed an elaborately executed volume ound ing that the company is duly constituted under of $1,721,144.26. Fire insurance companies ac- 

or in cloth and printed in English under the caption the laws of the country where it has been estab- cepted risks summing $3,104,751,854.42, paid 

19 “Chile,” setting forth a brief history of the lished; appointment of the general agent, with damages amounting to _ $9,179,068.71, and ob- 

: power of attorney sufficient for the judi tained a total profit of $13,068,038.97. Maritime 








country, its geography and a summary of trade 
and commerce in that South American Republic. 
Concerning insurance the volume says: 

With due authorization from the Supreme 
Government we have actually established in the 
Republic 62 insurance companies, divided as fol- 
lows: 8 life insurance companies, 5 of these ar: 
foreign agencies, and 3 are national companies 
1} fire insurance companies, 20 of these being 
foreign agencies and 26 being Chilean compa- 
nies; and 8 maritime insurance companies, al 
of these being in foreign hands. 

According to the law No. 1,712, dated 18th No 
vember of 1914, which regulates the working of 
insurance companies, these are classified in two 
distinct bodies; those of the first class must 
have over $500,000 capital and those of the 

cond class any sum under that. Those classi- 
fied as first-class life insurance companies must 
hold a State license costing annually $4000, and 
those of the second class a license costing $3000 
annually; those of fire insurance a license of 
$3000 and $2000, respectively. The maritime in- 
surance companies are of only one class and pay 
an annual license of $500. 





The aforementioned licenses are payable half 


yearly in advance in the fiscal treasuries, in the 
months of January and July. 

3esides the license the fire insurance compa 
nies pay to the Government a tax of two per 
cent on the premiums received, deducting the 
sums paid for reinsurance. 

It is necessary to obtain the consent of the 
Supreme Government to establish any national 
insurance company, which is granted on the 
presentation of a solicitude inclosing the 
statutes as per the commercial code and laws 
appertaining to same, as well as proof of a 
paid-up capital of not less than $200,000. 


e j icial and 
extra judicial representation of the company; 
having previous 
order of the Si 
ance companies 
of the second cl: 

surance companies $300,000, and those of the 
second class $200,000; and maritime insurance 
companies $50,000 

The aforementioned deposits may be made in 
national currency or in pounds sterling, in na- 
tional or foreign debt bonds, in of the 
national mortgage insti imilar 
establishments duly qual sident 
of the Republic. 

The treasury of the mint or the treasury o 
the Chilean Government in London recover a 
credit to the respective insurance companies t 
interest due on the eposited in guar- 
antee. 





leposited a guarantee to the 


‘eme Government; life insur- 





st class) $400,000, and those 


$390,000; first-elass fire in- 












tution, or 





amounts d 

Insurance companies organized on these bases 
are under the supervision of the Fiscal Inspec- 
tion of Insurance, with reference to their sol- 
vency and fulfilment of the law under which 
they have been organized, being obliged to prove 
in this department, every half year, the pay- 
ment of their licenses: fire insurance companies 








being also obliged to prove the | ent of the 
tax of two per cent on their net ] I for- 
warding a statement or demonstration nsur- 
anees contracted, premium eceived, reinsur- 


| 
ances and tax. 

Besides, must present a_six-monthly 
sheet showing the general movements of the 








transactions made, frem which the inspection 
office compiles a gencral atement, which is 
published in the ‘‘Government newspaper’’ (Di- 
ario Oficial) 

According to annual statement corresponding 
to 31st December, 1913, life insurance companies 








insurance companies, issued during the same 
period policies amounting to $63,950,485.41, paid 
damages summing $101,220.42, showing a profit of 
$213,696.47. 

There has been presented to Congress by the 
deputy, Mr. Claudius Arteaga, a bill for the 
nationalization of the insurance business, and 
also a report by the Fiscal Inspection Office 
tending to the same end, but at a more or less 
remote date, favoring at the same time the 
establishment of new foreign agencies, without 
affecting acquired rights held under our present 
laws. 


Increase in Accidents Reported 
During the month of August 13,612 claims 
were filed with the Ohio Industrial Commission 
for accident indemnity from the compensation 
fund. This record for number of claims was 
exceeded only once in the history of the fund, 
September, 1916. 

This increase despite the precautionary 
measures and education in safety work is at- 
tributed to changes in industrial conditions, 
speeding up plants to meet war orders and sub- 
stitution of less skilled workmen to take the 
place of those who have been called into the 
service, as well as new industries which relate 
to war materials. 

The Commission has called the attention of 
employers to the figures and admonished them 
to renew their vigilance in the accident pre- 
vention work 





Underwriters’ Laboratories’ Service for 
Rigid Conduit 

The curves shown in the accompanying 
chart are illustrative of a feature of the Fac- 
tory Inspection and Label Service of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of which many who do 
not make use of labels regularly are not in- 
formed. 
contractors and inspectors know of the “Un- 
derwriters’ Label” only as a means of identi- 
fication of goods which have been examined 


Many property-owners, architects, 


and tested at factories and found to be stand- 
ard. While this is the principal as well as the 
original function of the label, the service de- 
livered by Underwriters’ Laboratories is, 
wherever possible, planned to secure results 
in many ways of benefit to the users of labeled 
material as well as to the manufacturers of 
appliances and materials. 

In the electrical field in particular this ser- 
vice feature has seen great development. This 
is largely due to the splendid co-operation ex- 
tended to the laboratories by the manufactur- 
ers, acting individually and as a body in each 
industry and through the Associated Manu- 
facturers of Electrical Supplies. The curves 
demonstrate this service feature for rigid 
conduit. 

The efficiency of the zinc coatings on con- 
duits in protecting the steel tube from cor- 
rosion is, of course, dependent upon the thick- 
ness of the coating and its uniformity. In the 
label service procedure for this product it is 
provided that, in addition to the tests made by 
inspectors at the factories, specimens repre- 
sentative of the daily output shall be taken by 
the inspector and forwarded to the labora- 
tories’ main testing station in Chicago. These 
specimens are promptly subjected to quantita- 
tive analyses for amount of zinc in the coat- 
ing and for uniformity in thickness. The re- 
sults of these tests are immediately reported 
to the manufacturer with the history of the 
specimen. Study of these reports permits of 
necessary modification of factory methods to 
avoid excessive variation as well as sub- 
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standard product. Persistent attention to 
metallic coating machine operation, based on 
such accurate data, makes possible astonishing 
improvements in the course of time. 

Curve 4 shows the variation from day to 
day in amount of zinc in the coatings of speci- 
mens from one particular factory's output 
during 1914. There are a number of points in 
this curve which show that coatings for these 
specimens were very thin. Other specimens 
had excessive amounts. Curve B is the 1915 
record for the same factory. While wide 
variations in amounts of zinc in the coating 
appear, it may be seen that a minimum amount 
of one-quarter ounce per square foot is ex- 
ceeded. 

The 1916 record, Curve C, fully demon- 
strates the manufacturer’s success in securing 
control of the process as the result of intelli- 
gent study of the reports regularly received 
from the laboratories. It is of further inter- 
est that the total quantity of zinc used for the 
output for 1916 is only slightly, if at all, in 
excess of the amount used in the previous 
years, while the service value to the user, es- 
pecially from the point of view of resistance to 
corrosion, is materially increased. 

There are many instances of such results 


from co-operation between Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and manufacturers subscribing 
to the Service of Inspections at Iactories and 
Labeling. 


Analyses of Fire Causes 

Garrett B. James, assistant chemical engineer 
of the Underwriters Laboratories, has made a 
report on the fire prevention phases of oi! 
storage, in the quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Association. An examination of the 
records of the oil fires in the Southwest shows 
that 99 per cent were due to lightning, and of 
the total losses 32 per cent occurred during the 
month of August, when lightning storms are 
most numerous. He recommended as the most 
effective means of reducing the fire hazard of 
oil in steel storage tanks the equipment of such 
tanks with gas-tight steel roofs. The use of a 
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tenacious foam solution was endorsed as the 
most efficient extinguisher for oil tank fires 
once started. 

The National Fire Protection Association hag 
made a tabulation of fires in warehouses and 
storehouses, with cotton, wool, tobacco ware- 
houses and cold storage plants excluded. The 
report covers 834 fires, of which 294 were due 
to causes common to all risks, and 91 to the 
special hazards of the line, while 39 were in- 
cendiary and 30 were due to exposure. Forty- 
five per cent of the fires were attributed to un- 
known causes. Of the known causes, spon- 
taneous combustion of stock led with 12.6 per 
cent, followed by smoking, with 10.4 per cent. 
Automatic sprinklers were unusually valuable 
in warehouses, where there is more than the 
usual likelihood of delay in discovering a fire 
and where the presence of closely packed goods 
may hamper the work of the firemen. Compara- 
tively few of these risks are sprinklered, how- 
ever. Of 205 sprinkler fires reported, the equip- 
ment worked satisfactorily in 68.8 per cent of 
the cases, held the fire in check in 2.49 per cent, 
and was unsatisfactory in 6.3 per cent. 


Federal Insurance .of Seamen 
A report made to Secretary McAdoo by the 
seamen’s division of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance shows that since the insurance of 
masters, officers and seamen of the American 
merchant marine was actually begun on June 26, 
the amount of protection provided has grown 
rapidly. The following table shows the opera- 
tions of the division from June 26 to July 15: 
Number of policies written: 
MTEAMETS 22. cccessrcscsecs ta 
Sailors and auxiliaries..... 18 
a 90 
Number of individuals insured: 
SUCADIENS: arses sceivincies een 8's 5,279 
Sailors and auxiliaries 16 
ee 5,446 


~~ 


Amount of insurance written: 
SDECAINEES: s-5:0\o:e:s:5.0 0 assess «POsQU STOO 
Sailors and auxiliaries..... $22,160 
———- $9,225,869 
Pay-roll involved (monthly): 


Steamers i Biakeitn face eter aliwrs FS 534,781 
Sailors and auxiliaries.... 23,802 
nee eee 558,583 
Premiums: 
PG AIIEES | oy. c5rs wa ean sal eoie 65,030 
Sailors and auxiliaries..... 32,216 
Seeapnetetanenien 97,246 


Net amount at risk: 
MROHINOCES. angus ciisn ei cueldeewes 4,589,388 
Sailors and aunxiliaries..... 250,100 
ee Saeed 4,859,488 
Prubable losses: 


Steamers: 
S.S. Kansan (4 indivduals). 7,200 
S. C, Motano (17 individ.). 26,730 
S.S. Campana (1 individ.). 4,050 
Satlors* ‘and “auxiliaries... ss. ose 37,980 


The indemnities to beneficiaries are payable 
in lump sums only in exceptional cases, and 
the general policy is to make payments in 
monthly instalments. 

Exercising the power granted to him by law, 
the Secretary has issued an order requiring the 
owners of American vessels traveling in the 
war zone to take out war risk insurance for the 
officers and crews, so that the crews of all 
American vessels sailing between the United 
States and European and Mediterranean ports 
are now protected by American Government in- 
surance. The insurance is permissive for ves- 
sels proceeding to other parts of the world. 

Under plans now being completed, claim pay- 
ments will be made to beneficiaries of insured 
masters, officers and seamen immediately on 
the receipt of authentic proof of losses. The 
purpose is to provide the dependents with the 
benefits of the insurance plan as quickly as pos- 
sible and with the minimum of formality. 
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COMPENSATION LOSSES 


Experience of a Number of Companies 
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RISING COST SHOWN 
Increasing Loss Ratios From Year to Year— 
Total Losses Paid 

In the accompanying table the growth 
of workmen's compensation losses from 
1913 to December 31, 1916, is presented 
for practically every stock company that 
has been writing this line of business since 
Attention is called to the 
of 


losses paid to premiums written for the 


its inception. 


increase in the average percentage 


years 1915 and 1916 over those of 1913 
and 1914. The average loss ratio for 1916 
was 54.0, which was more than twenty 
per cent higher than that of 31.0 for 1913, 
proving conclusively the justification of 
adopting more adequate premium rates. 
The table also exhibits the total pre- 
miums written since organization, total 
losses paid since organization, loss re- 
serves required on December 31, 1916, 
and the sums of the last two items, being 
the total losses incurred from organiza- 
tion to the end of last vear, together with 
the ratios they bear to the total premiums 
written. It may be noted that in only one 
case are these percentages below the fifty 
per cent mark, which ratio is 49.8, a scant 


NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. 


Aina Life (Accident and Liabliity Dep.t), Hartford... 
Commercial Casualty, Newark mi 

Emplovers Liability, London : 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York...... 
Frankfort General, Frankfort. . 
General Accident, Perth.. 
Globe Indemnity, New York. : , 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. 
London Guarantee and Accident, London..... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore. .. 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ; ine 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York..... 

Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London. . 

Royal Indemnity, New York.... 

Standard Accident, Detroit 

Travelers (Accident and Liability Dept.), Hartford.... 
United States Casualty, New York ee 
United States Fidelity and Guarantee, Baltimore. 
Zurich General, Zurich 








Totals and averages... . 


New York and Chicago, Thursday, Oct 


As 


margin of two-tenths of one per cent. 
the average ratio of losses incurred to 
premiums written is 55.6, it is quite evi- 
dent the remainder of the premiums, in 
many instances, was not sufficient to af- 
fect the cost of writing this class of busi- 
ness. Obviously, if the present rate of in- 
crease in losses continues, the burden 
must necessarily be borne by lines which 
have heretofore proved profitable. 


For many months the condition of plate glass 


insurance rates caused considerable concern 


among underwriters because of its demoraliza- 


tion. There was an almost complete lack of 
co-operation among the companies, with dis- 


the 
movement 


the 
continued 


satisfaction of agents because 
of the of rates 
to meet the competition the 
Although the question of establishing 


bureau 


on part 
downward 
of some of price 
cutters. 
a rating has been threshed out from 
time to time, no efficient organization had ever 
been launched. 
cently, however, a new rating bureau under the 
management of W. F. 
of the New Amsterdam 


which is making progress in its efforts to make 


There has been established re- 
Moore, former president 
Casualty Company, 
Com- 
the 


rates with some _ scientific foundation. 


the 
Fidelity and Casualty Bulletin says: 


menting upon new rate making plan, 


The executives of the plate glass insurance 
companies held a meeting in May. It was called 
for the purpose of discussing the deplorable 
condition of the business caused by rate de- 
moralization and the abnormally high price of 
plate glass. At the meeting there was an ex- 
change of views regarding a possible means of 
ediustment, which, of course, centered on the 
best medium for promulgating and maintaining 
adequate rates. There was nothing in the past 
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experience of those present to encourage the 
belief that a solution of the troubles lay in the 
organization of a rate-making association. 
Many such organizations had been exploited in 
the past, but few had proved effective. One of 
the proposals made at this meeting was that a 
competent insurance man familiar with the 
technique of plate glass insurance, versed in 
methods of tabulating statistics, and endowed 
with the force of character necessary to domi- 
nate the situation, be induced to undertake the 
business of compiling rates for the plate glass 
insurance companies. This suggestion, after 
full discussion, met with unanimous approval, 
and a committee was appointed to name a suit- 
able man. The committee believed that Mr. 
Moore, by reason of his long association with 
the plate glass underwriters and his recognized 
ability, was eminently fitted for the work pro- 
posed. It so reported to another meeting of 
the executives, and subsequently contracts were 
executed between the respective companies and 
Mr. Moore, agreeing to accept, follow and abide 
by the rates promulgated by him for a period of 
one year, in such States as the law permitted. 
Mr. Moore, however, will not confine his work 
to those States exclusively, but will also issue 


advisory rates for the entire country deduced 
from reliable statistical data. 
Until Mr. Moore has assembled statistical in- 


formation and_ scientifically calculated rates 
therefrom, the rates promulgated will of neces- 
sity be more or tentative, but it was 
deemed desirable to establish uniform rates as 
soon as possible. All the companies realize 
that the day has passed when rates may be 
determined without expert aid, and we believe 
that Mr. Moore’s requests for information will 
be willingly and promptly complied with by 
everyone. 

This, we believe, is the first occasion in the 
history of plate glass insurance when those en- 
gaged in the business can look forward with 
confidence to the successful culmination of a 
co-operative movement in the sincere belief that 
there is an earnest desire on the part of the 
subscribers to carry it through. Its success 
will afford a large measure of relief to the 
agents in the field, because, as we have stated 
on many occasions, a demoralized rate condi- 
tion is an insurmountable obstacle to success- 
ful solicitation. Given a uniform rate with all 
competitors on even terms and there will be 
an intensive productive effort by .the agents of 
every company throughout the country. 


less 











Ratios of Losses Paid* to Total 
Premiums Written. Net 
Premiums 
—— - Written 
| Since 
1913. 1914 1915 1916. Organization. | 
31.7 52.8 56.8 12,654,738 
22.0 55.1 44.0 866,096 
32.3 52.9 53.3 12,781,315 
26.5 49.3 52:3 6,808,554 
10.1 56.9 58.4 594,042 
25.8 40.1 77.8 68.6 2,539,425 
30.9 0.5 50 6 54.1 4,381,540 
12.0 38.1 16.7 2,201,738 
29.8 34.6 49.7 50.9 7,608,597 
35.6 34.7 144.9 $3.4 5,969,519 
57.5 34.6 65.3 63.6 3,128,659 
34.5 11.8 45.0 | 58.2 | 1,454,362 
29.7 30.2 46.1 42.8 | 5,811,699 
32.5 29.7 51.4 | 53.1 | 4,391,446 
30.9 31.3 54.3 46 0 | 3, 181,75 
28.2 27.1 51.3 5.7 22,395,102 
42.2 25.3 16.7 51.4 
52.6 31.7 41.4 52.2 
15.9 25.1 50.0 69 9 
31.0 29.9 19.8 54.0 106,986,391 


* Including expenses of investigation and adjustment of claims. 














Ratio of 
Total Loss Total Losses Total Losses 
Losses Reserve | Incurred * Incurred 
Paid Since as of Since to Total 
Organization. | Dec. 31, 1916. | Organization et Premiums 

Written 
5,924,572 866.391 6.790.963 53.7 
318,937 128,001 446,938 51.6 
5,811,158 1,910,250 7,721,408 60.4 
2,855,766 837.380 3,693,146 54.2 
781,033 179.101 960,134 60.2 
1,248,522 119,544 | 1,368,066 58.5 
1,958,838 417,488 2.376.326 54.2 
902,239 49.8 
R 55.3 
51.1 
63 .2 
50.6 
51.5 
fA 52.6 
1,317,100 849,800 68.1 
9,826,715 2,234,112 53.9 
788.349 188.943 53.7 
2.320,250 768.742 60 9 
1,194, 82 230,346 56.4 
47,568,286 11,881,975 59,450,261 55 6 
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CORPORATE SURETYSHIP FROM THE AGENT'S 
STANDPOINT* 


Court Bonds 


By LutHer E. MACKALL 

In the last instalment we were discussing appeal bonds, attachment, 
injunction and replevin bonds and bonds to discharge an attachment, 
injunction or replevin and other like court bonds; and we outlined the 
points upon which information weuld be desired by underwriters in 
order to determine the extent of liability under the bond. Having 
determined the extent of liability it is then in order to determine con- 
ditions under which the particular applicant is entitled to the bond; 
and it is up to the agent to furnish the information upon which the 
decision will be based. The purpose of this article will be to indicate 
what information is required and what is a standard risk and to discuss 
the relation between sub-standard risks and the premium charge. 

These bonds are financial guarantees, in that they guarantee the 
payment of money upon certain conditions, and the general rule is to 
require collateral, just as a bank requires collateral for money loaned ; 
although, of course, there are some large concerns which are entitled 
to these bonds without collateral. The Towner Manual Rate, which is 
used by most of the companies, does not make any distinction in rate 
between the case where the surety is given full cash collateral and 
where no collateral is offered; nor between the case where the applicant 
is a big, wholly responsible corporation like, for example, a big railroad 
company and the case where the applicant is a smaller and weaker 
corporation. This is done on the assumption: 

1. That bonds will be executed only when the surety is fully pro- 
tected against loss either by collateral or by the financial resources of 
the applicant; and 

2. That the accommodation and service afforded are the same in each 
case; and that accommodation and service rather than risk are the 
basis for the premium charge. 

This is perhaps the only feasible basis upon which to fix a rate which 
is to apply generally, as it is almost impossible to fix with sufficient 
definiteness a graded rate in proportion to the supposed risk or chance 
of loss. Any such rate would be applied differently by different agents 
and would probably result in considerable confusion. The existing 
rate is based upon what we may term for convenience a standard risk, 
it being assumed that sub-standard risks will be declined. While it 
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is almost impossible accurately to define a standard risk of this class, 
it may be said in a general way that a risk is standard: 

(a) If cash collateral equal to the estimated liability is obtained; or 

(b) If standard stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, or other recognized exchange, to an amount twenty per cent 
in excess of the estimated liability are obtained; or 

(c) If the applicant is so strong financially as to eliminate practically 
all chance of loss. 

In class (a) are only large concerns like railroad and public service 
corporations whose earnings over a period of years are satisfactory; 
the big packing houses and other similar manufacturing companies; 
banks of established standing, and big mercantile concerns of long 
standing and good rating. 

It does not follow, however, that bonds of this kind for all other 
concerns must be declined. There are many concerns for whom it is 
reasonably safe to execute these bonds; but they should be charged an 
additional premium—double or treble the ordinary rate. This extra 
charge should be based on the ground that the risk, accommodation and 
service are greater than in the case of a standard risk. In cases of this 
kind the applicant should always be given the alternative—the Manual 
rate with good collateral or double or treble the Manual rate without 
collateral. If the applicant elects to give collateral the surety will be 
fully protected, and is justified in writing the bond at the standard rate, 
but if the applicant elects not to give the collateral, then the surety will 
get a premium which is fairly commensurate with the risk, accommoda- 
tion and service, and which in the long run will give it a premium 
income which will probably pay the additional losses that may be ex- 
pected. 

It is, of course, to be borne in mind that the charging of an extra 
premium should not be made an excuse for writing these bonds for 
concerns which are so far helow the standard as to subject the surety 
to unusual hazard. The line between an acceptable sub-standard risk 
and one that is not acceptable is very difficult to draw, and agents should 
be very careful to submit with the application very full information 
regarding all the features of the case, including a verified financial 
statement of the applicant, bank and other references, and should make 
a close investigation of the standing and reputation of the applicant. 
Unless the risk is clearly up to the standard an agent should quote the 
standard rate only if collateral is offered, and should tell the applicant 
that if the company decides to accept without collateral the company 
will fix the rate, which may be in excess of the standard rate. 


July and August, 19] q; Embezzlements during the year for medical aid to injured work- Commission to the courts were taken during the 
Press notices and dispatches, as collated by men, under the law—an average of $23 per case. last year in fifty compensation cases, in only 
the Bonding Department of The Fidelity and This statement includes only medical aid paid two of which the commission was reversed. 
Casualty Company of New York, indicate, for in cases causing disability of more than seven During the entire year no decision adverse to 
Races ra ae “tor nrati q 0 { ; auc er . i 
the months of July and August, 1917, the follow- days. In cas of shorter duration, $100,000 in the Commission was rendered by the Supreme 
ine defalcations: round numbers was paid for medical aid to in- Court. 
Tuly jured workmen. meen a 
icici cai a vee More than ninety-six per cent of the cases Pointed Paragraphs 
> sa s BRIES csc as DOS 44 . , . ® P 
Le s 7 eee ees settled under the compensation act during this Be quiet, and saw wood. 
Public service .....cccececccces 191.165 37.898 year were adiusted between the parties without Koi p before you constantly the ideal of per- 
Genet C55 wveaeenu eee 78,924 11,825 ; ee es All tt fection, 
recs ae 928 a form order of the commission. A hese . ; ; : 
Insurance ¢ CS cece eee eeee senses 1.256 eee ‘ Ol Ene SCOMSe+On cs If temporarily defeated, do not be discouraged, 
Transport n companies ....... 70.396 000 ettlements, however, were supervised by the but try again 
Cr Ss 6 kaa ek dews ues ; a 200 - : 4 ne ~~ * : } 
M , 99 817 12.581 mmission and checked by its docket clerks. Keep your mind filled with noble thoughts. 
Biasdihece niin odise resets do BF ieee : f eyes auishine 
During the year 1154 applications for the ad- sistale Peston 2 tly in mind Vee ee ™ 
[Total e-21 ang $129.10? : : . leave the world better than you found it. 
a justment of disputed claims were filed with the Use your experiences as lessons to teach you 
commission, as against 784 applications in the to avoid mistakes and to do better work. 
> ° . . ; i ep ne Make even vi > fojlures : ans ‘ ‘ogre 
Compensation in Wisconsin preceding year. The commission held 1050 hear- im ges rh ’ ager piano s a means of a ae 
; ‘ , gs = Your failures’ wi teach you how not to do 
The benefits paid in 17,157 cases settled ings. as against 862 in 1915-1916, and rendered things , 
under the Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensation formal decisions in 832 cases, as against 491 in The law of life is struggle. Never despair, 
Act during the vear ending June 3 1917, to- the preceding year. therefore, because good must fight to overcome 
. : : = ‘ - evil 
taled $1,576,329, according t he report of thé The fatal cases during the year totaled 217, as a , pees ; 
pinta : “s Po ah 9R in 1915-19 eee 3e filled with faith and hope that in the end 
State Industrial Commission. In the preceding against 96 in 1915-1916. While these cases were the right will triumph, however successful the 
year 12,848 cases were settled, and the total only a little more than one per cent of the total wrong may appear temporarily. 
benefits were $1,216,189. Thus the n er of number of cases, they have accounted for nearly Never forget that you are an instrument of 
’ : : " t - th inet wens the Unknown Cause to bring about progress and 
ca ed under the compensatio wa, ee i BECEN PED : fo ms : higher civilization and to make the world better. 
creased more than for per cent and the bens Ninety per cent of all cases settled occasioned Always remember that the order of Nature is 
fits paid about twenty-five per cent only temporary disability, but these cases ac- ascertainable to your faculties practically to 
: . “fa ae ; : : an unlimited extent, and that your volition 
The tot ‘ompensati< paid to injured work- counted for less than fifty per cent of the total ; ies ate 
ee ee Oe eee = ‘ial counts for something as a condition of the 
men during the vear was $1,184,571 n average benefits. course of events.—Fidelity and Casualty Bul- 
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DAILY CASUALTIES Substance in eye ...........-. 02. ee eee 30 Thrown from carriage, buggy, etc....... 2,366 








OUT TIGEIES nance ccececatewcssccsncss “QU FRM Oe BOGOR i onsen deccavises sss: 1,052 
; . ; Batter ly NOSS@ << sci s css cece canweds. gi 
Incidents that Occur In Ordinary Life (Employees ) Thrown by horse ..........c.ce-.--+- 45 
Resulting In Injuries Boarding AUC ANON eg ores. 5 ws So 22 Stepped on by horse vests Siaawee “AM 
Struck by brake or lever........ eerie 31 Collisions with vehicles, cars, oe 160 
_ : ‘ Mihvowiy by Mice oe500 25655250 25 2 Accident to velMmele ~ <<. c5s0s5ssccece ss: 134 
DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT CLAIMS Pelhote plationit. ....---.2..24 3. eues: 22. While working around horses .......... 326 
Suligtanice Wir CVG <occcc ey cease esas ess il PIONS NGIN ces vexcawcecatvenseesusecay Med 
Eighty Thousand Accidents Analyzed—Travel and Hit by. PUOICCHONM. o6 5 ace e ses ees cin 8 Horse or team ran away .........-...-- 444 
Household Mishaps PiGISEINIS CANS xe ois. es ci ce see nes II Mounting and dismounting horse ...... 96 
; PRESSE CM EOE Svc 6c xorenie secede cane eeieds 130 
Do you realize that now, to-day, to-morrow BURNS AND SCALDS Cleaning carriage or harness .......... 64 
or the next day, you may meet with an acci- Burns by fire .... cece eee eee eee eens > ARG « Stlinea anaes. aoe 550s ts tel tes Gok 98 
Ree : ec Burns by chemicals and acids........... 0 7 Mamuamey | | 9° | 770 en SE 453 
dent that will disable you for life, or, at any Burns by molten and hot metal......... 108 
rate, for many weeks? No matter what your Burns by friction ...............2.0000- 33 AUTOMOBILE HAzaArpD 
business or how you spend your leisure you Burns by electricity oc. <acsees case cs oe 94 Struck by crank Se er ee 379 
are at every moment exposed to the danger Burns by stoves and lamps. ae ate 9S Mell or thrown from auto Sheeley ar oe asda 
i , es : : Burns by flashlight (photography ) | een ee 72 Boarding or alighting ................. 74 
of various kinds of accidents. ; 2 Burns by matches ..............20:. .. FES Explosion of engine ................-.. 7 
A prominent company in New York city Burns, various .... rieeeuuere ae GRIER cad aoc Gin ay eo ne esses Cas 56 
writing accident and health insurance recently = S« calds by steam and WALET. ooo ccceuss 320 By COM SICMI a a fora ae sca sues cccsa EEA 
published a list of over 80,000 claims which it Scalds by hot fat .........-. essen seen. 46 Burns and scalds vette tence ee eee ee ees 22 
Seater: oe Sean + SCONES, WAPWAE ..cccecncncecsceccncnsc's WN ERC CIRIINEE 6 a5 osc. ci we se rsen enn 8o 
has paid during the past twenty-two years Caught in running gear ................ 27 
which have been classified according to the EXPLOSIONS Various .......... nf EE arenes 79 
manner in which the accidents occurred and Explosion OF DOMEE 5.0055 xssncerasse: 17 
, Bri. MATIC CnE slosion of chemicals ..........+-+2:- 50 BicycLe Hazarp 
also under what conditions. “X] : 
: ; Saree a ee oe a xg losion of gas and gasolene.......... 110 Lara and dismounting ............ 137 
Go through this list and check off oe Explosion of mineral waters ........... 57. __—CFailiing off nhed Mace ud eswcecciuana ees) COG 
dent with which you are apt to come 1n con- Explosion of powder and fireworks..... 127 Thrown off wheel .................... 992 
tact every day, and every check should stand E per yon coved sete tees 207 
Pe eae eee : ¢ ea ~Se ‘ALLS »y collision with dog ........ 32 
out as a crying argument for accident in Se ee i 81 occa cc 3 
surance, Rall FcOnN SCAMOIG <2 ccc secre vecsccus. FSS OS RESO AR I EM a 144 
RAILROADS Fall from traveling crane .............. 7 By collision with pig iene 2 
(Passengers Only) eo 8 oe ee ae ae pedestrian ........ 24 
i all from telegraph pole Fete e eee eee 21 By collision with chain on bridge.. 2 
Boarding or alighting <...22.. 022.6 Se.<%5 1,465 Fall from ladder ...............-...... 662. By collision with tandem or triplet. . ae 5 
Falling off trains ................----- 616 Fall from tree 00.0... 0000000. a ae oN nnn 14 
Thrown by NGCHs 5 re Pere 630 Fall from GROG sai ceca terrane aa eas 103 Caught in running MGAG 3 fac axecas: ges Ro 
Caught in door or window.............. 578 : ‘all from bridge or trestle ee 72 Struck by handle bar ................. 12 
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in and around Stations... ....cccs..cs-< 442 Falling down elevator shaft ........... 3 
Kell Out Ot DEEUta: os.0 2 Geo ncn ce enens 31 Ialling while lifting ..... Per err eer ee INTENTIONAL INJURIES 
Inyiared: Dy baw eae. sic ~ caresvecetny cans 33. ~—- Falling while carrying artic Wik ecaccecteko ON By ihighwayittatt <......4 2. 6s0s «nes cousee: 52 
Struck by projection. .....:.0..0.%-<csets 40 Falling through floor or trap door...... re 
5 Falling through hole in bridge ....... 16 By prisoner : 15 
: : RaILRoAD EMPLOYEES ; ‘alls from platform vtec eens .. 156 Assaulted by intoxicated man 124 
Coupling ........-- 00sec eee ee eee eee es 1,000 Falls from planks ..............e.ee00+ 125 \ssaulted by negroes .............-. oe 30 
Switching «+... ++ ...-sssseeeessssss+++ 249° Falls getting over fence ................ 142 Assaulted by burglars and robbers...... 33 
Braking ee Re ee 200 Falls jumping or running .............. 103  Ejecting man ...........e.ceceeeee ee. 22 
Struck by projection. . laa mid ha le 142 Falls from various causes .............. 1,673 Suicide (premium returned)............ 52 
Hiring engine Serie rchsas Hager eseeae cuss Mae ' Other unprovoked assaults 421 
Coaline engsie: ..cec.cence ines Food STREET ACCIDENTS 
Burns, etc., cylinder......... et ae, ee 12 Slipped on ice or snow...............-+ 1,004 GuNnsHot Wowunps 
Burns, ete., lubricator... . 20... ...0- +: 2) Falls and slips ...... weeeeeeeees+ 3,012  Self-inflicted, while insane ..... eer 17 
Burns, ete., OIE PIPO. 6 eee ee ee ee ee eee ims 10 Falling down embat ikments Re ae eee 74 Witla: finilitiee 0 ox gies ces: 66 
aie caps So ae ta ES eee ee 291 While cleaning or examining....... 108 
Burns, ete, water-glass................. 04 Falling over Objects... ....<..2.ccecsss “420 While loading ................. . 19 
Lighting headheht .....64 086.5 Bree: 35 Tripping over stones or steps awtecd | ae By recoil ns eee ene 14 
Scalds and burns, cuts, Cte... -. 0... ss 689 Collided with pedestrians .............. 560 Gun discharged by falling, etc...... 00 
Other injuries while on engine.........- 1,192  Collided with post or tree.............. 70 ~=6©Bv others— ; ; 
Jumping off to escape injury........ a» 2 Injured by cars .........ceeeceeeeseeee 148 ” "While hunting ................ 43 
Working on track stn eee eee ee eee -++-- 540 Injured by runaways ......... ioe ee 53 While target shooting ......... $e 17 
Handling ties, valle, ete. ...6..26<+ 4.45: 349 Injured by wagon or carriage .......... 164 While cleaning or examining..... 28 
In roundhouse, cinder pit, etc.......... 3 5 Injured by bicycle ..........0...0002005 107 Foead dead... ie NR 13 
ane ng baggage ee Injured by automobile ................. 4 Shot by unknown person...... .o 3a 
Handling freight .................55. - 442 Hit by flying object ................... 211 Shot by boy......... te 9 
lixing berths cnvRav ome tecewsiayeannes) Sa Hit by broken cable ................-0- 8 Shot by person eisleiatnetin: “7 47 
\\ orking on bridges ............-.+++-. 2 Shpped pushing truck ..:..-........s.+- 2 Y ; 
INEPaltile CALS, GUC. .0% ees wane cee SD jostled by crowd: .. .c: 2.26 ccc ceeecnes: 18 Cuts, Etc. 
ao ‘ellaneous sprains while at work.... 717 Street explosion ..........-0-2eeeeeeeee 5 Cut while opening oysters 18 
Fame, 00s. 2055 Page eeer shee Re sak | eee Loading and unlo< ding ‘wagons Se Pree 337 Cut by barbed wire OS ye 75 
Collision or wreck. Re cr, Ma ATE one Seer 338 Fell down cellar .... << .<ccdcoeccetecss 36 a 6 | i enn 
—— Run over by wagon ew eater eeare ae 71 Cut by edged WOON Gk ccecceccns wis .. gol 
. aptienetay Knocked down by horse ..............- 49 Cut by sharp article or protrusion...... 786 
(Passengers) Bridge fell ..............ceeeeeeeeeeeee 7 Cut by eye-glasses ... ealie fue) 
Dheown, by lurelis 2ec4 cence cide. -» 422 ht by locomotive .....2..2..2.c6c55. 16 Lacerated by nails and hooks... ... . 470 
Ee eo: ee ak. | nny een 098 Lacerated by thorns ............... 76 
ell or pushed off car.................. 337 Miscellaneous injuries ................. 136 Lacerated by opening canned goods..... 97 
Caught in door or window itis ters 84 Lacerated by fish bones............. - 37 
Boarding or alighting.................. 2,190 Horse HAzarp Cut while cutting meat and food........ 193 
RRRINNTQhW OE Nant crete Se ay enh nae eae ts 34 Boarding or alighting from vehicle...... 881 Cut while shaving and cutting corns.... 149 
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Cut while chopping wood...........-.- 177 
Cut while trimming trees............... 31 
Scratches and splinters ............. 60+. 334 

Nalin £006. 6.0.6: Sieaaie Kuster paae heteegOeO 
Caught in safe door. ike Deriey sivrradio es 146 
Et DYARAMINET cioseccencssusaresess 1507 
ab DVIAKRE: oc-occctushoaunccticascia eae OFLGO 
Hit while driving spikes............... 34 
Hit while cutting rivets................ 69 
Lacerated by wrench slipping off nut.... 132 
Cuts 4 WATIONS WAYS sas 04'> 2ac0 iowa 836 


At Home 


Caught in door or window.............  44I 
Berns ANE SCAIGS: ioc bceowdawiacnsmsene« 182 
Ball EGOna WEREOW x.0e%sic-d.. cwwiensn 3s ec 16 
Pallienme Ones 6.2% easidscsadensscaa ces, W242 
Sa GOWReCeNl ar cd csinscmas enacts sans 77. 
Fall down steps and stairs....<.0<6...<¢ 1,072 

Fall from chairs and furniture.......... 340 
Falls and injuries in bath-room........ 370 
Miscellaneous injuries ................. 1,051 
Fixing furnace or stove ...........-+-- 185 
Taking off SHOE ... 6.0.0 bis teetoceteneossa 22 
Caught in folding furniture. shesGites set 44 
Striking against furniture ............. 580 
PUTaiture DKCAKIAe <:aaic cu cwi'es woe ose 36 
WWGROCATDELS: 2c0ssa-samsidweeicnwwlas a aacee gI 
SHOVEUMONCBAL a scs2sice0 ce cease cosas 31 
IG yar: oxi. Mithobwickitcas GSt 
Getting in or out ‘of bed. Peseta oibionciteraece eve 152 
LAW SNOWED se socicnwile ase een sins wasted 24 


RECREATION HAZARD 


BESO cnhs> vacccwkesiew ee cceaweeuanos 142 
SIN ss dis sac ceedsause as mews 39% 49 
SLABS. cow siccsd codes csanovesessisasse ae OE 
BGG) cin giewac wants ca es eas shi wamnaened 2 
PACA ANG. iiersrk do eee aoe wieaacardeespewieren aie 5 75 
Sep SE en ere ee ee eT 96 
BASENAU . .cssakawermedese ko esnsgassacs we 7 
BAGHPIANE  6sc.ccsisdede Bede oawes Saad ss 85 
BOWMAN sasckcukendaesemtedaomeesnnes Fe 

Joxing ..... gb be eRe 61 
Wrestling and friend ily ‘scuffle... di ipsisaieters CEO 
FUMPING OF TANNING .c0.ewe.osccesssoe DOD 
TOPE WDES -o ciiowarcesaseosseracacessaos, WIDE 
DOGCIBE: cndicnacdantemssascascasarens 66 
SARE NN ss cco cci wich aswGiniagie ey aa Sey A a 77 
Swimming and bathing ................ 562 
AC BRU AON ve ws acis ao darenee tous soa bo 19 
Throwing weight 6 
Tennis 2II 
Cricket and croquet. 7 
Golf I med 
Canoeing and boating .................. 80 
Climbing Tences; tes v:o0nj055 ees ces 25 
Coasting and sleighing wane aans he 
(SHAMINASTNITL. cnoc-vincGu-sewe pine ob Se ace ad on% 253 
‘limbing mountains Poaaaat eticka 26 
Playing with children .................. 89 
PUGIORTADAY. «.cscde oseesieas sess Ses4 17 
NOGCIBSSHIED jiaiccectecsvesebasas.ces SOF 
PAPER ONE a. cto sence wen edeasedy ne aes 3 

3iTES, Kicks, Etc. 
BITC DY GOL .cnecswssedess wens sssuniade “2Z2 
ee orca ree eaerer 27 
BUCH ON GW vies sass chanediewdsiemseso’ 7 
Bitten Dy ARSECtS «6 <a saded 0a Foie obsess 334 
QEICPHDIBES 66 .6.0-5.5. 6004. 66:3090N p dae e ows 52 
KACKOO QEIAOR as oisienscarcais s8sae8 Se Beak a wes II 
GCKCE DY IGOW -s:5:se0.500 sean na Ssiate. ce es 64 
Thrown down Dy doe «2...0s0606 600065 14 
Spurred DY LOOSLET ss: cs 0 sean cele sa5Hes a 7 
Cyclones, STORMS AND EARTHQUAKES 

PARTIR: (ss aces siagine sexes ee sateaoers 17 
Buildings collapsed .......6...0.00 00004 25 
PallineGeOris; ClC. isisiss0 ccna asa sinesic 13 
MEU ye MADE isis bw. piei-e 0s 3% arecaras ere hess 9 
Struck by tree steve Je aioe ero os Glorera. a 4 
BAVthGURKe 6 casdsntens ccemavencecesyes 7 
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On THE FarM 


Injured with implements and machinery. 34 
PRAM ACA OS sci aigc cco. cere sinensis 154 
Pinielcine (CORA. 2i5s.'sncisl are eae ct ee ) 
UCTS MEMO RS rsrsGiy a anol lai praaeaus ie emens 30 
Ciuttine hay @ndscOnt srossc: oe esi es « 53 
PROMI: acer scarp oor ee ached SSI re se 25 
Other injuries ee ane ee 4 
MNOBSEM ADA DUNL ncibicacs Sed vdek Goer maces yi 
EBOLSCS MEATS HEUC o2coio sic eio csi eloe oe 32 
Bites and’ kicks by: animals:.........0..00%::.. 30 
MACHINERY AND ELECTRICITY 
Stationary “GnCINeS: ......ccncsesscace.s ST 
Belts, shafts and pulleys. . Vt ee ae 162 
Furnace PuAUAe WOOL | cesses) od adiassew-etseosee 54 
Scars ara ants) oaccctecocioietc cas giacare tosses 18 
“SSE TC ERR i reg re errr 70 
RROCICMCEUSMON ladecrst cniters Saez ores ee 9 
Det he ie se ei eee eit 22 
Cauchtin wheels: etc... eke ecese. “103 
Paper machinesy -. 6.14.0 cowe ese hems ee 64 
Coe TS EE cc) 1 eee ae eee ae era te ee ROPER EER 8 
LET ENS eee eee trier eee cry ae ere 45 
Calishiin-ImMachinery -oni< wed eee OF 
BHERERIC IGROCICS = 65.05 .0.c/e-sarePniovecidiaine aes 54 
eIPMCS ANd tans 5 cane eka com ONT 
Belt Ol UVHAINO ciiek os dora Nee pk ecormaieas 7 
WatTER HAZARD 
Lurch of vessel Sr Sie 92 
Boat capsizing or boating. side ieeuo aa PRRs 02 
LED) 610 <a ee gee ry orc eee re 26 
Working on vessel . : slikanwiuee Welle 
Fell boarding and on board. atc ale cat enn 255 
Crushed between vessels ............... 9 
SUDStANGE WA OV.E: 4s. a) asain eee 6 
Logging s.6. 6 
Drowned at sea’ sist swatoaty sRosineeuagastints 16 
Oana BOWED is6.805ces.09 cageetsisats 38 
Rescuing drowning persons ............ 6 
WiARIDUS eh ee aerate eee ee 
FALLING OBJECTS 
Heavysarticles, tools tel. ais aseaweinss 1,841 
AMMAR EIS erie nrenetatvicern ss Cuaretnieseen e eae 
Pop Se cath io kearndataan eed 89 
ACHres, NOL DUPRER) 66 4iikdeasewes as TOA 
Caniotatan Cavett -:0ss axcaweeesta es 22 
SUDStANCE IA EVE hac. 5 tie cnisineiaeein tas 654 
MISCELLANEOUS INJURIES 

hte MEAVYAATbICIES  c.csSa seas. oe keoe 754 
Handling umber oi cccauntacenranaeieces 290 
Handling trunksiafid boxes 2.c6.<.440.5: 5 210 
Handling U. S. mail (not on cars)..... 40 
WUNPACKINE POOES coi. cccacs can asc saees 35 
By snow plows ,...-.. eo estane ener 6 
By striking against object. . utmceeeis | MOR 
SENLIG POLSON kc accces ace con oe eos O41 
Other injuries to eyes while at work.... 593 
Other injuries to head while at work.... O4 
Other injuries to arms while at work... 149 
Other injuries to hands and fingers while 
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Other injuries to legs while at work.... 358 
Other injuries to feet while at work.... 344 
Other injuries to ankles while at work.. 275 
Other injurics to toes while at work.... 109 
Other injuries to body while at work.... 137 
Other injuries to back while at work.... 267 
Other injuries to shoulders while at work 82 


Other injuries, internal, while at work. . 30 
Other miscellaneous injuries not at work. I9T 
Other sprains, bruises; Ete... os ea-s4.5 54:5 790 
Other injuries while at work............ 208 


Are you going to run the chances that 
thousands are running every day of receiving 
one or more of these injuries without having 
the proper insurance to protect yourself and 
family, and pay your doctors’, nurses’ and hos- 
pital bills that the other thousands have? 

Are you the man who never was and never 
will be sick; whose flesh cannot be cut or 
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bruised, muscles sprained, or bones dislo- 
cated or broken; who is immune from slips and 
falls; who never rides in a street car, railway 
train, steamer or carriage, or in automobile, or 
on a bicycle or a horse; who never walks on qa 
sidewalk or across the street; who is imper- 
vious to lightning, fire, water, the bite of a dog, 
the kick of a horse, the sting of an insect; who 
is able to dodge every falling object, who never 
trips on anything ; who neither works nor seeks 
amusement? 


If you are such a man you do not need 
accident or health insurance; if not, fill out 
an application at once and do your duty to 
yourself and your family. 


[This effective argument for accident in- 
surance will be found valuable for canvass- 
ing purposes. Companies, managers and 
general agents desiring this argument in 
leaflet form should communicate with THE 
SPECTATOR.] 


The Object of Compensation Laws 


The earnest, honest-thinking, forward-looking 
people of this great country long since reached 
the conclusion that the enormous waste attend- 
ing the old method of disposing of industrial 
accidents was almost criminal. Under the oper- 
ation of the old common-law system, which was 
marked by tedious uncertainty, the rule was 
long-drawn-out litigation, preventing relief at 
the time of greatest need, economic waste in 
lawyers’ fees and court costs, disturbance of 
business and creation of hostility between em- 
ployer and employee. 

Accepted statistics indicate that the great 
majority of industrial accidents occur outside 
of the line of negiigence or fault of the em- 
ployer, and as a consequence no redress or 
remuneraticn was possible to the workman who 
was the unwilling, unwitting victim of acci- 
dental misfortune. In the consideration of or- 
dinary industrial accidents it was next to im- 
possible to determine where the fault or negli- 
gence should lie, or what was the proximate 
cause to be held responsible for the injury. 

The inevitable result was that either an in- 
justice was done the employer, by the natural 
feeling of the average jury to sympathize with 
an injured employee, or the judge, under well- 
established rules of law, in taking worthy cases 
from the jury, caused many a widow to be 
turned away without a dollar, to a possible life 
of misery and want. 

The operation of this old common-law sys- 
tem permitted continual abuses, as was too 
often evidenced by sympathetic juries render- 
ing excessive damage verdicts, causing em- 
ployers to leave the court room bankrupt, even 
though they were in nowise morally respon- 
sible for the accident. As against this, cases 
of the same nature, appealed to the higher 
courts and reversed, left dependent orphans to 
the cold charity of the world.—From the Sec- 
ond Annual Report of the Industrial Accident 
Board of the State of Montana. 


New Health Policy of Travelers 

The Travelers of Hartford has issued a new 
low-priced health policy. The contract does not 
cover the first week of disability. It pays $25 
a week while confined to the house, limit 52 
weeks; $12.50 a week for non-confining diS- 
ability, limit 8 weeks. Hospital operations are 
covered by schedule and the policy pays, in lieu 
of surgical operation fee, amount expended 
weekly for hospital charges not exceeding $6.25 
per week up to ten weeks. This form is is- 
sued only to select and preferred rate risks car- 
rying an equal or greater amount of accident 
weekly indemnity in this company. Cost: Ages 
18 to 50, $22.50; ages 51 to 55, $32.50. 
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MOTION PICTURE RISKS 


Various Branches of a Big Industry 
Have Special Hazards 








ANALYSIS OF FILMS 


Technical Structure Described—Precautions to 
Be Taken in Handling Films 

T. A. Ogden, chief surveyor of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of New South 
Wales, recently presented a paper entitled 
“Moving Picture Film, Cinemas and Ex- 
changes—Their Hazards and Safeguards,” to 
the Insurance Institute of New South Wales. 
He said in part: 

DESCRIPTION OF MOTION-PICTURE FILMS 

Motion-picture films consist of a thin strip 
of transparent plasiic, upon one surface of 
which a layer of photographic sensitized emul- 
sion has been spread. The usual width is 
slightly over 1% inches, and so thin that it 
would take about 182 layers of the film to meas- 
ure 1 inch in thickness. 

A reel of film forms a roll about 10 inches in 
diameter and weighs about 5 pounds. As each 
photographic impression measures about % of 
an inch by 1 inch, there will be 16,000 photo- 
graphs on each reel. It takes about 15 minutes 
for one reel to pass through the projecting ma- 
chine, so that the individual pictures are 
thrown on the screen at the rate of about 1060 
per minute, or 18 per second. In one hour 
4000 feet, or 20 pounds of film, passes through 
the machine, and a total of 64,000 pictures are 
projected on to the screen. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FILM 

The transparent base upon which the photo- 
graphic emulsion is spread is a thin layer of 
pyroxylin plastic. 

The base of all forms of pyroxylin plastics is 
cellulose—a cellular substance present in al- 
most all forms of vegetable growth. 

Pyroxylin is nitro-cellulose of a low degree of 
nitration, and is made by the chemical action of 
nitric acid upon some form of cellulose. Cot- 
ton is a form of cellulose which can generally 
be obtained in a uniformly pure condition, and 
consequentiy is made use of to a considerable 
extent in the manufacture of pyroxylin products. 
Other forms of cellulose, such as wood pulp, 
tissue paper, and the like, are also extensively 
used. In the manufacture of commercial nitro- 
cellulose it is found advisable to use instead of 
nitric acid alone a mixture of nitric and sul- 
phurie acids, as with such a mixture of acids 
the nitration is more rapid and more uniform 
than when the nitric acid alone is used. The 
cellulose to be nitrated, if in the form of cot- 
ton, is first of all thoroughly cleaned and dried, 
and put through a mill or pulper in which the 
fibres are cut into short lengths. 

The composition of the bath of acids and the 
duration of the immersion of the cotton de- 
pend upon the nitrogen contents desired in the 
finished product. After the cotton has remained 
in the bath for the required time it is removed 
in the form of nitro-cellulose, which is thor- 
oughly washed to eliminate all traces of acid, 
and then partially dried. 

The pyroxylin, or nitro-cellulose, by which 
name it is now known, is practically the same 
in appearance as the original cotton, but chem- 
ically it is materially altered, and it is now 
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soluble in various mixtures, which would have 
no effect whatever upon the unnitrated cotton. 

Nitro-cellulose of high nitration (commonly 
known as “gun cotton’’) is produced by the ac- 
tion of strongly concentrated nitric and sul- 
phuric acids; whilst the nitro-celluloses of 
lower nitration (collectively known as “pyroxy- 
lin,’ having a nitregen content of about 10 to 11 
per cent) are used in the manufacture of pyroxy- 
lin plastics. When pyroxylin is mixed with 
camphor, and heated under pressure to a tem- 
perature of about 176 deg. F., the camphor acts 
as a solvent for the pyroxylin and the two 
materials form a soft, transparent and easily 
worked mass. Pyroxylin is also soluble with 
fixed quantities of ether and alcohol, but with- 
out the necessity of carrying out the mixing 
under pressure. Thin sheets of pyroxylin, such 
as form the base of moving-picture film, may 
be prepared by spreading upon polished sur- 
faces a thick colloid formed by the action of 
ether and acohol upon the pyroxylin. The 
solvent is allowed to evaporate, and the residual 
pyroxylin remains in the form of a thin sheet. 

The manufacture of film by one company 
alone in the United States amounts to about 500 
miles per day, involving the daily production of 
12,500 pounds of pyroxylin. 

The photographic images on the film do not 
extend to the edge of the film, but leave a mar- 
gin on each side of about 4 inch, and in these 
margins are perforations which enable the film 
to be fed through the picture projecting ma- 
chine at a regular speed. - 

Lengths of film are attached to each other by 
means of film cement, so as to form rolls about 
1000 feet in length, which are known as reels. 

It may here be pointed out that moving-pic- 
ture film made of pyroxylin of low nitration dif- 
fers from gun-cotton, and it therefore cannot 
be exploded by a spark, detonator or ignition. 
It may be interesting to mention here that an 
exceedingly large number of articles used in our 
homes, such as combs, ornaments, toys, fancy 
goods, fountain pens, knife handles and in- 
numerable other sundries, are manufactured 
from pyroxylin, and, consequently, are highly 
inflammable, 

HAZARDS OF FILM 

As we all know, cinematograph film is highly 
inflammable. This inflammability is due to the 
fact that there is sufficient oxygen contained 
in the chemical composition of the film to sup- 
port combustion without the aid of outside air, 
and in nitro-compounds the molecule readily 
breaks down. Although the film is so inflam- 
mable and burns vigorously, the heat given off 
by burning is comparatively low, as will be seen 
from the following table: 


HEAT IN BRITISH THERMAL UNITS 


B. T. U. 
Motion-picture film.............-. to 6,800 
DY “WOO (<n. cnc sansedecewnscessec 8,000 to 9,000 
RIGO co. sodeecdcsceusouconeusond to 12,000 
Cee oe eta wadecss saeenr Ken somes 13,000 to 15,000 
Gasoline and kerosene........+-+- to 20,000 


It must not be concluded, however, that be- 
cause the heat generated per pound of film is 
relatively low it is less dangerous than the 
other materials mentioned. The heat given off 
per minute is higher than the other materials, 
on account of the rapidity of combustion. 

Film will decompose at a temperature of about 
302 deg. F. and ignite at a temperature of about 
311 deg. F. 

If film be ignited and allowed a free supply 
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of air it will burn with a yellow, smokeless 
flame, but if the supply of air be restricted the 
burning will be accompanied by strongly-smell- 
ing, yellowish-colored gas. This gas under 
certain conditions, as will be explained later 
on, may form highly explosive mixtures with 
the air. 

If any of you have ever been in a film store 
you will have noticed a peculiar aromatic smell 
present in the compartment in which the films 
are stored, and it has been suggested by some 
that this was due to the films giving off ex- 
plosive gas or vapor. This, however, is not cor- 
rect. The films require to undergo decomposi- 
tion by heat before giving off explosive gas. 

Film is not subject to spontaneous combus- 
tion, at ordinary temperatures, although it may 
possibly decompose and ignite if subjected to a 
temperature of over 200 degrees for a long 
period. 

Film may be ignited by an open flame, spark 
or by heat, due to friction or concussion. 

Film which has fired may be easily extin- 
guished if dealt with quickly. For instance, a 
small piece of film may be lighted and blown 
out by one’s breath without any effort, ow- 
ing to the low ignition point of the film. If a 
roll of film once gets fairly ablaze, it is a most 
difficult matter to extinguish the flame, as the 
burning film supplies its own oxygen. If a spool 
of film is on fire in close proximity to other 
reels of film, the heat given off will quickly de- 
compose the adjacent film with rapid spread of 
fire, and, perhaps, accompanying serious ex- 
plosion. 

In summarizing the dangers and hazards of 
motion-picture film, the following features may 
be noted: 

1. Low ignition point. 

2. Rapid combustibility. 

3. Rapid decomposition. 

4. Difficulty of extinguishing, unless in in- 
cipient stages, 

5. The giving off of explosive or inflammable 
gas mixtures. 


MOVING-PICTURE FILM EXCHANGES 

The life history of a motion-picture film in 
this State may be briefly described as follows: 

Films are imported in cases or packets, and 
may come as ordinary freight or per parcels 
post. Upon arrival they are taken into bond, 
where they are unpacked and checked by the 
customs officials, and when it is considered ne- 
cessary they are put through an automatic 
measuring device to ascertain whether the 
length of the film agrees with the length shown 
on the invoice. All this work involves the han- 
dling of large quantities of film, and after the 
arrival of a shipment the portion of the bond 
set apart for this work has a fairly busy appear- 
ance. From the bond they go to the head- 
quarters of the various film-renting companies, 
or else they are repacked and dispatched to 
other States, Sydney being the chief distributing 
center for Australasia. On reaching the film 
exchanges, they are projected on to the screen 
in the miniature theaters, which form an im- 
portant unit of all film exchanges. The pro- 
jected picture is viewed by various officials of 
the exchange, and, when necessary, the pruning 
knife is used, so that the moral or «esthetic sus- 
ceptibilities of future audiences may not be 
offended. In this projecting room prospective 
hirers of the films may also view the pictures of 
same on the screen. 

The films are then made up into programmes 
measuring about 8000 feet each, and are issued 
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With quick dispatch to the various cinemas 
throughout the State. After an average of three 
days the programmes are returned for ex- 
change; they are then examined, repaired and 
made ready for reissue. The examining and re- 
pairing form quite an important branch of the 
exchange operation—girls are generally em- 
ployed at this work. 

The duration of the earning capacity of a 
moving-picture film, with proper care and treat- 
‘ment, varies from nine to fifteen months, the 
income from the film being much larger im- 
mediately after the release of the film, and 
gradually lessening. It has been estimated that 
about ninety per cent of the total earnings of 
a picture will be received during the first five 
months of its exhibition. Some pictures, such 
as sporting and topical gazettes, however, have 
but little, if any, earnings after a few weeks. 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN FILM 
EXCHANGES 

Films should always be kept in approved con- 
tainers, except When undergoing examination or 
repair, and on no account should unprotected 
film be allowed to be stored. Although films 
may be contained in metal boxes, it should be 
seen that same are in good condition, and that 
the lids are closely fitting. Where films are 
stored, no naked lights should be permitted, and 
even electric lights should be enclosed in dou- 
ble globes. Proper care should be taken with 
regard to the disposal of film waste and eclip- 
pings, which should not be discarded by means 
of the waste-paper basket or rubbish box. I 
have seen in one building sufficient waste film 
in a rubbish bin on a stair landing to cause 
quite a fair-sized blaze. All film waste should 
be kept either under water or put into a proper 
metal receptacle, which should be periodically 
removed to a safe location. Film exchanges 
should also be kept scrupulously free from ac- 
cumulation of waste inflammable material. 
During the past two or three years the cleaning 
of films by benzine has been introduced. This 
hazardous process should not be permitted in 
a building where large insurable interests are 
at risk. Electric radiators and steampipes 
should be properly guarded, and heating by 
means of open fires, gas stoves, or the use of 
plumbers,’ electricians’ or painters’ torches, 
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should not be allowed in a room where film is 





being handled. Smoking, of course, must be 


ipardonable offense, and, above 





regarded as an ul 
all, the electric installation must be of the high- 
est standard and under the direct supervision of 
a competent man. 

Smoking or introduction of matches other than 
safety matches into a fiilm exchange should be 
met by instant dismissal. 

Where films are kept in vaults proper provi- 
sion should be made for ventilation and safety 
vents, for it must be remembered that the 
greater the resistance the greater the explosion 
When films are not stored in approved vaults, 


they should be kept in metal cabinets or lockers, 





each cabinet not to contain more than fifty 
reels, and where cabinets are not in separate 
rooms a space of ten feet should be maintained 
between the cabinets. 

Finally, automatic sprinklers should be in- 


stalled in the film storage sections of a build- 





ing, even if the remainder of the building is not 
so protected. 

Whilst writing this paper, I was particularly 
fortunate in receiving from the Eastman Kodak 
Company a copy of an interesting publication 
entitled ‘“‘Experiments on the Storage of Mo- 
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tion-Picture Film.’’ The experiments and tests 
detailed in this publication cover a period of 
about eighteen months, during which time the 
Eastman Kodak Company carried out a series 
of very exhaustive experiments, with a view 
to ascertaining the best methods of storing mo- 
tion-picture film. 

The conclusions arrived at as a result of 
these tests are as follows: 

“Protect every storage, cabinet or locker used 
for storing film by automatic sprinklers. 

“Radically change the present sprinkler prac- 
tice by increasing the number of heads com- 
monly used and installing ceiling baffles. 

“Install ample and adequate ventilators or gas 
relief openings. 

“Subdivide the racks by means of vertical as- 
bestos board partitions. 

“Keep all film in containers or cans about 
1014 inches in diameter and 1% inches thick. 

“Store all cans on edge, that is, with the 
diameter in a vertical position. This makes the 
sprinklers more effective. 

“Corrugate the tops and bottoms of all con- 
tainers or cans. This avoids close contact and 
allows a flow of water between them. 

“Cans or containers made of or lined with 
non-heat conducting material are superior to 
metal cans in preventing spread of fire. 

“Store valuable negatives in double wall con- 
tainers or cans, lined with or made from non- 
heat conducting material, such as fibre board, 
pulp board, ete. Do not store in compartments 
with positives, and place negatives of great 
value in separate small vaults. 

“Keep film in vaults or cabinets and not on 
tables, shelves or desks.’’ 

The underwriting interests and film companies 
owe quite a debt of gratitude to the Eastman 
Kodak Company for their exceedingly valuable 
services in connection with the investigation of 
fire risk appertaining to the motion-picture film 
industry. 

EXHIBITING 

The exhibition of motion pictures by com- 
petent operators, if conducted with modern ap- 
pliances and with proper precautions, presents 
comparatively slight hazard compared with the 
producing and distributing branches of the in- 
dustry. Motion-picture shows in this State are 
conducted in all classes of risks ranging from 
the open or semi-open air show to the well-con- 
structed and lavishly-decorated cinemas such 
as we have in our principal cities. When mov- 
ing pictures were first introduced to Sydney no 
government regulations governing same were 
in foree, and the matter of safeguarding cine- 
matograph exhibitions was carefully controlled 
by local fire underwriters, who, whilst acting 
in the interests of insured property, were at the 
same time assuming the réle of guardians of 
public safety. In 1909, however, the State Gov- 
ernment introduced regulations under. the 
“Theaters and Public Halls Act,’’ which effec- 
tively provides for the hazards in connection 
with motion-picture exhibitions. These regula- 
tions follow on the lines of those adopted by 
the Fire Underwriters Association. 

Owing to the precautions referred to, the 
losses by fire occurring in cinemas have not 
been of sufficient extent to call for particular 
attention on the part of underwriters; in fact, 
cinematograph exhibitions are permitted in 
most buildings without increase in normal 
rates. As a matter of fact, the chief danger is 
that of a film becoming ignited and causing a 
panic amongst the audience. Fortunately, loss 
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of life in this State due to panic at picture 
shows. conducted under the ‘‘Theaters and Pub- 
lic Halls” Regulations is practically nil. In 
other parts of the world the mortality has been 
fairly heavy in one or two instances. During 
a period between 1908 to 1912, in a total of 
twelve reports of panic at cinematograph thea- 
ters there were 604 persons killed and 326 in- 
jured. During later years, however, owing to 
improved methods, modern exhibiting devices 
and conditions generally, the hazard has been 
considerably reduced. Accidents in projecting 
rooms may be due to various causes, amongst 
which may be mentioned: stoppage of film in the 
machine and consequent ignition by concen- 
trated light, film backing on to top of lantern, 
fusion of electric wires setting fire to loose 
reels of film, spluttering of are light, striking 
of matches or smoking by operator, etc. I have 
heard of one instance where a moth with burn- 
ing wings fell on to a film and ignited same. 
Accidents may also be caused by faulty mani- 
pulation of oxy-hydrogen gas apparatus or care- 
less use of ether or gasoline in buildings where 
electric light is not available for the projecting 
machine. 


NOTABLE FIRES AND ACCIDENTS CON- 
NECTED WITH THE MOVING- 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 
In order clearly to illustrate the hazards con- 
nected with the handling of moving-picture film, 
I propose to give you a very brief account of 

what might be considered typical fires: 


Ep1son PronocGrapn Works, West OranceE, N. J., 
Firm DEVELOPING AND PRINTING WorKS 

This was a block comprising twenty-two 
buildings, ranging in size from a small one- 
storied wooden store to a five-storied rein- 
forced concrete building, covering a ground area 
of about 40,000 square feet. Out of these twenty- 
two buildings, the fire spread through fifteen, de- 
stroying the buildings of wood, corrugated iron 
and brick construction, together with their con- 
tents, and seriously damaging the buildings of 
reinforced construction and destroying their 
contents. In fact, the damage to these latter 
buildings was somewhat remarkable and indi- 
cated that even reinforced concrete structures, 
unless properly designed and faithfully built, 
are subject to severe damage in event of fire of 
abnormal intensity. These reinforced concrete 
buildings, however, were built a number of 
years before the design of reinforced concrete 
was standardized. This fire adds another dis- 
aster to the debit of nitro-cellulose material, 
used in this case as a base for motion-picture 
films. 

The deduction to be drawn from this loss is 
that precautions should be taken to make fires 
of this intensity and magnitude impossible 
rather than to expect satisfactory results from 
special building construction, 

The fire started in a wood and iron building, 
used for the inspection of moving-picture films 
by projection, inspecting unexposed sensitized 
film, renovating films (including the replace- 
ment of damaged portions) and removing 
scratches. The process of printing and de- 
veloping title-pieces was also carried on. 

On Wednesday, December 9, 1914, when the 
entire plant was in operation, the superinten- 
dent of the film inspection department and one 
of the staff engineers were in the raw stock in- 
spection room (dark room) of the iron-clad in- 
spection building No. 41, working on a new film- 


printing machine. At about 5.17 P. M. these 


asl 
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men heard a sputtering noise, and the staff en- 
gineer, glancing under a_ bench 
south wall of the dark room, saw that one of 
the fifty tin cans, containing short pieces of 
undeveloped film, was turning dark, as tin usu- 


against the 


ally does when heated. These cans, which were 
61% inches in diameter and 10 inches high, con- 
tained pieces of undeveloped film from 3 feet 
to 25 feet used for titles and 


Both men rushed out of the room, and on pass- 


long, leaders. 
ing through the door heard a dull explosion, ac- 
companied by a bright flash. 

The staff 
room notified all employees to leave the build- 


engineer, upon leaving the dark 
ing. 

The actual cause of the fire, which originated 
in one of the cans containing short pieces of 
film, is not known. It is not believed that a: 
conditions or action external to the can had any 
influence on the starting of the fire; the steam 
pipes were close to the ceiling, the electric wir- 
ing was in iron conduit, and it is reported that 


there were no loose extensions or portable 
lights. The films in the cans were bound by 


rubber bands, and the covers were sealed with 
adhesive tape. It has been suggested that the 
fire may have originated from one of the follow- 
ing causes: static electricity produced by the 
uncoiling of one of the larger pieces of film 
which would follow the breaking of a rubber 
band; ignition resulting from decomposition of 
the films, spontaneous ignition of foreign ma- 
terial inadvertently placed in the can with the 
films. 

The total property loss, including buildings, 
machinery, and all contents, has been roughly 


estimated at £300,000. 


Firm ExcuanGe, FERGUSON BuILpINnG, PirrsBurG, 
U. &. A; 

Shortly after 11 A. M., on September 27, 1909, 
an explosion of great violence occurred in this 
building. This only felt 
throughout the seven-storied building in which 


explosion was not 


it originated, but also in adjoining buildings. 

Three rooms in this building were occupied by 
the Columbia Film Exchange, the films being 
stored in a small vault in one of the rooms. 

An employee of the exchange went into the 
vault to get some reels of film, and at the same 
time took an extension electric light to illum- 
Whilst 
electrie light is supposed to have 


inate the interior of the vault. inside 
the vault the 
ignited a reel of film in It was 
estimated that 


film in the 


some Way 


there were about 185 reels of 


vault. The employee, seeing one 


of the reels of film ablaze, picked it up and 


threw it out into the Room No. 1 and slammed 
the vault door shut. No. 1 room was used for 
examining and repairing of films, and a number 
of films were unrolled in various siages of ex 
amination and repair. 
Workpeople were in the room, but they hur- 
riedly made their escape, and the burning roll 
other films, which 
Whilst the 


employees were escaping, a loud hissing sound 


of film quickly ignited the 


were distributed around the room. 


was heard by several persons in the building 
whose offices were near the rooms occupied by 
the film company, and also immediately a se- 
vere explosion occurred, completely blowing out 
the outer wall of the rooms occupied by the film 
besides doing much 


company, damage to the 


other portions of the building. According to a 


newspaper report of the occurrence about 30 


persons were injured, either by the direct force 
of the explosion or as a result of falling pieces 
of glass. 
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In a report made for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey by Clarence Hall and Walter O. 
Snelling, the following conclusions are set forth: 

“All the conditions noted in connection with 
this accident are in complete harmony with the 
assumption that the brought 
about by the ignition from burning rolls of film 


explosion was 
of an explosive mixture of air and gas; the 
gas being produced by the decomposition of mo- 
tion-picture film in a close vault. 
“An incandescent electric light globe is siated 
to have caused the fire, which brought about 
the decomposition of the film in the vault. Ex- 
periments show that an incandescent globe can, 
favorable ignite film with 
which it is in contact in a short time. 
Upon the breaking of an electric light globe the 
carbon filaments often burn in coming into con- 
tact with the air, and sparks could be caused in 
Sparks sufficient to ignite film could 


under conditions, 


very 


this way. 
also be produced by the arcing at the terminals 
of an incandescent globe at the moment of 
breakage, and small globules of molten metal 
way. If the 


are sometimes this 


door of the vault had not been closed when the 


produced in 


film was discovered on fire, it is probable that 
no explosion would have occurred, but, in this 
ease, the enormous volumes of flaming gases 
produced by the decomposition of the film in the 
vault would have constituted a danger and a 


menace to surrounding property only slightly 


less formidable to the explosion.’’ 


CONCLUSION 


The hazard attaching to the handling of mov- 
ing-picture film and the necessary safeguards 
and precautions in connection therewith is very 
aptly summed up in the preface of a pamphlet 
recently issued by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, and I feel I cannot do better than reprint 
extracts therefrom: 

“Believing that widespread knowledge of the 
characteristics and hazards of nitro-cellulose 
motion-picture film will help to correct im- 


proved methods of handling and storing, and 
will lead those engaged in the industry to an 
understanding and appreciation of the neces- 
sity for proper rules and regulations governing 


film, the following pages have been prepared: 


“Greater care and detail is required on the 
part of a railroad to handle a 7(-mile-an hour 
express train than was needed at 30 to 49 miles 
per hour: more caution is requ 1 by the 
universal us of autemobiles of} iting at 20 


miles per hour or more than was occasioned 


by horses averaging less than 8 miles per hour; 


the use of gasoline. benzine, ethers and hydro- 
earbon compounds in the mechanical arts has 
necessitated new precautions. Similarly, the 
combustible and inflammable properties of mo- 
tion-picture film require precautionary measures 
by the users. 


“This company believes, as a result of its ex- 
perience of over a quarter of a century, that 
nitro-cellulose motion-picture film han 


the simple precautions described in its 





on ‘House-keeping, in sprinklered buildi 


offers no great dangers or hazards, and that, 


furthermore, proper design, construction and 


sprinkler protection of storage will make 


serious or uncontrollable fires practically im- 


possible.” 





rety Company has been 
nized at Boise, with a capital of $100,000 and 
surplus of $50,000. James Christensen is in charge 


of the company’s affairs 
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LOSSES BY LIGHTNING 





Statistician Quotes Some Figures on 
Property 


Loss 


MANY FIRES STARTED 





Loss of Life also Great—Comments by 
Frederick S. Crum 4 


Frederick S. Crum, assistant statistician of 
The Prudential, has made the following analysis 
of lightning damage to property and life: 


In 1915 the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce published Tech- 
nologic Paper No. 56, entitled ‘‘Protection of 
Life and Property Against Lightning.”’ The 
chief object of that paper was to present the 
information then “available on the subject of 
protection against lightning, with a view to 
bringing about a greater uniformity of practice 
in the installation of lightning rods, and en- 
couraging peop:e to make use of them as a pro- 
tective device.” 

Although Benjamin Franklin, in his corre- 
spondence with his friends Peter Collinson and 
Dr. Mitchel, of the Royal Society of London, 
stated as early as 1750 that it was his belief 
that lightning and electricity were identical, and 
that sharp-pointed iron rods at the summits 
of buildings, if extended into the ground, would 
serve as a protection to buildings against dam- 
age by lightning, it was not until June, 1752, 
that he performed his well-known kite experi- 
ment which fully established the tentative con- 
clusions he had drawn from the results of his 
previous researches. After a lapse of a hun- 
dred and sixty-five years there is still great 
diversity of opinion as to what kind of light- 
ning rod protects best—what material, what 
shape, what kind of ground contact, what sort 
of insulation. 

The importance of lightning as a destructive 
factor may be judged by its damage to prop- 
erty and by the number of persons it kills and 
injures. Complete statistics along these lines 
are unavailable, but there is sufficient evidence 
to establish a bad case against lightning. The 
amount of loss and damage to property can be 
fairly estimated from the returns of fire insur- 
ance companies and from the reports of State 
Fire Marshals in such States as have such an 
official. That the loss of life by lightning in the 
United States is considerable every year is evi- 
dent from the experiences of life and personal 
accident insurance companies, from the mortal- 
ity reports of the registration area of the 
United States and from the local returns of 
by various States and cities over 














1 period of years. The Bureau of Standards 
timated that the annual property loss’ by 
lightning in t! United States averages ap- 
pl yximately ay Ot . he greater part of 
which i it 1 « 
Ilv in ly { 
Unit 1 ie 
seriously injured, many 
nently disabled. . 
From retur compile 
fire marshals in thir 
riods of recent years, tl 
avera 1 5.47 per « 
property loss by fire 
201,120 {50 , no less 1 
caused by lightning, according to these State 
reports. Of the total number of fires reported 
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-two States for 





varying periods of recent ye 


5.13 per cent 
vere caused by lightning, or « t 


jut of ana re - 





gate of 256.832 fires, 13.173 were caused by light- 
ning. These statistics emphasize the impor- 
tance of dete rmining once and for all what kind 


of protective device is best suited to ward off 
the destructive power of such an erratic and 
powerfnl force as lightning most assuredly is 
Considering only the lives lost by lightning 
the fragmentary data ient to 
convince the most skeptical that this aspect of 


the whole lightning nprohlem 


lilable are suffi 





fully as impor- 
tant as the property damage and . In the 
sixteen-year period, 1900-1915, inclusive, there 
were 2,660 deaths reported as having been caused 
by lightning in the registration area of the 
United States. It is probable that the actual 
number of persons killed in the entire United 
States during that period was not than 





less 





7,500. In the registration area the annual death 
rate by lightning during the sixteen years 
varied from 2.35 deaths per million total popu- 
lation in 1905 to 5.01 in 1918. During the five- 
year period, 1911 to 1915, the lightning death 
rate of males in the registration area was 6.8 
per million of male population, in contrast with 
a rate for females of only 1.3. During this same 
five-year period, the urban death rate by light- 
ning was only 0.7 per million of people living 
in cities as against a death rate of 8.2 for the 
rural districts. At ages under fifteen years, the 
death rate by lightning in the registration area, 
1911 to 1915, was 2.04 per million population of 
those ages against a rate of 4.83, ages fifteen to 
forty-four, and a rate of 5.23, ages forty-five and 
over. 

‘ihe differences in the death rates by light- 
ning are quite pronounced in the various well- 
defined geographical areas of the United States. 
In the Pacific Coast States the average annual 
death rate by lightning was only 0.7 per million 
of population during 1911 to 1915; in the Atlan- 
tic Coast States it was 2.9; in the Great Lakes 
States it was 6.15; in the North Central States 
it was 6.7, and in the Rocky Mountain States it 
was no less than 17.8. Doubtless a careful anal- 
ysis of the property loss by lightning would re- 
veal the same predilection of this natural force 
for rending its strokes with varying destructive 
effect according to geographical location. 

According to the combined experience of 
eleven life insurance companies, out of an ag- 
gregate mortality from all causes of 197,570 
deaths, 99, or 50 in every 100,000, were caused 
by lightning. 

Much more evidence could be adduced to prove 
that lightning has a very human interest, be- 
cause it so frequently interferes with the life 
and property of men. Because its action is so 
destructive and because it is becoming ever 
more necessary to conserve both property and 
life from needless, because preventable, waste 
and loss. there is every reason to believe that 
man will soon contrive to tame and control 
lightning in a manner more efficient than even 
Franklin would have dared to forecast. 


MARINE AND INLAND POLICIES 


How They Are Affected by Resident 
Agents’ Laws in Various States 


The rapid growth of both ocean marine and 
inland marine insurance business in the United 
States and the entrance upon the transaction of 
those lines by many fire insurance companies, 
have brought up some questions of practice 
and the interpretation of laws covering such 
classes of business. 

One of the points which has been raised is as 
to the signing or countersigning of marine or 
inland transportation policies by _ resident 
agents, particularly in States requiring fire in- 
surance policies to be so signed or counter- 
signed. 

THE SPECTATOR has made inquiry of a num- 
ber of the State insurance departments as to 
the requirements upon this point and has re- 
ceived numerous answers, which are given in 
substance or quoted below: 

ALABAMA.—The law specifically provides 
that fire, fire-marine and marine insurance 
companies shall not make contracts in that 
State “‘save through agents of such companies 
regularly commissioned to write policies or cer- 
tificates of fire, fire-marine, or marine insur- 
ance”’ therein, but excepts ‘‘actual property of 
railroad companies doing directly a transporta- 
tion business over its own line beyond the limits 
of this State.’’ 

ARKANSAS.—The law specifies that any fire 
insurance company authorized to do business in 
Arkansas is prohibited from authorizing or al- 
lowing any person, agent, firm or corporation 
who is a non-resident of Arkansas to issue, or 
cause to be issued, its own policy or policies of 
insurance or reinsurance on property located in 
Arkansas. 
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CANADA.—The Dominion law does not require 
marine and inland transportation policies to be 
written or countersigned by agents resident in 
the Dominion. 

CONNECTICUT.—AIl companies, except life 
insurance companies and fraternal benefit so- 
cieties, must have their policies issued in Con- 
necticut countersigned by a lawfully and _ li- 
censed resident agent in that State. 

DELAWARE.—Marine and inland policies are 
required to be countersigned by resident agents. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—No resident 
agency requirement as to countersigning poli- 
cies. 

FLORIDA.—Policies of marine and _ inland 
transportation insurance on property located in 
Florida must be countersigned by an agent who 
is a resident of that State. 

ILLINOIS.—The Superintendent of Insurance 
states that ‘‘by the provisions of the fire in- 
surance laws of this State fire companies may 
do marine and inland transportation business. 
The law requires all policies of fire insurance 
companies to be countersigned by a _ resident 
agent. It therefore follows that all policies 
issued by marine or inland navigation and 
transportation companies must likewise be 
countersigned by a resident agent.”’ 

KANSAS.—AII policies issud by stock fire in- 
surance companies covering Kansas property 
must be countersigned by a resident agent who 
is licensed to represent such company in Kan- 
sas. 

LOUISIANA.—AIl policies of marine and in- 
land transportation insurance on property lo- 
cated in Louisiana must be countersigned by a 
resident agent of that State. 

MAINE.—Marine and inland insurance compa- 
nies are required to transact all business 
through duly licensed agents, resident in the 
State. It is not required by the statute that 
counter-signature shall appear upon policies, 
but all business must be placed through a resi- 
dent agent. Counter-signature is interpreted as 
constituting good evidence that a company has 
complied with the provisions of the statute. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—The _— statute stipulates 
that ‘‘foreign companies admitted to do _ busi- 
ness in this Commonwealth shall make contracts 
of insurance upon lives, property or interests 
therein only by lawfully constituted and li- 
censed resident agents.’’ The Department di- 
rects attention to the statutory requirement 
that the contract must be made by a resident 
agent, but it does not take this to mean that 
the policy must be written or countersigned by 
him. This is construed as applying to marine 
insurance as well as to other classes. 

MICHIGAN.—While there is nothing in the 
insurance law of Michigan requiring that poli- 
cies of marine and inland transportation insur- 
ance on property located in that State shall be 
countersigned by resident agent, nevertheless it 
is a ruling of the Insurance Department that 
whenever such a policy requires the counter- 
signature of an agent, same must be counter- 
signed by a resident agent. All insurance must 
be placed through a resident agent and the lat- 
ter must receive all of the commission upon a 
marine policy issued on property located in that 
State. 

NEW JERSEY.—The resident agent provision 
of the insurance law applies only to agents of 
fire insurance companies. 

NEW YORK.—There is no provision in the 
insurance law requiring that policies of marine 
and inland transportation insurance on prop- 
erty in New York State shall be written or 
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countersigned by agents who are residents of 
that State. 

NORTH CAROLINA.—Policies of marine and 
inland transportation insurance on property lo- 
cated in North Carolina must be written or 
countersigned by resident agents. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—Resident agency require- 
ment as to signature of policies does not apply 
to rolling stock of railroad corporations nor 
property in transit, nor to movable property of 
other common carriers while in their possession. 

OHIO.—Every policy or contract of insurance 
upon Ohio property must be written through a 
legally authorized agent in that State, who is 
required to countersign such policies and enter 
payment of premium upon his record. 

OKLAHOMA.—Law requires all policies of in- 
surance issued on property in Oklahoma to be 
countersigned by a resident agent, except ma- 
rine and inland insurance, which are exempted 
from this requirement. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The act of 1899, which is 
the only law in Pennsylvania requiring the 
transaction of business through resident agents, 
only applies to companies writing fire insur- 
ance. The Department has always held that 
this law is only applicable to policies of fire 
insurance, and that policies of marine and in- 
land transportation on property located in Penn- 
sylvania are not required to be written or coun- 
tersigned by agents who are actually residents 
of the State. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Contracts of insurance 
shall be made only through lawfully constituted 
licensed resident agents. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—The law of April 12, 
1915, making it unlawful for any insurance com- 
pany doing business through agents in South 
Carolina to write or place any policy of fire, 
marine and other classes of insurance except 
through or by a duly authorized agent residing 
in that State, applies specifically to marine 
insurance. 

TENNESSEE.—No policy of any fire, fire-ma- 
rine or marine insurance company or associa- 
tion may be issued upon Tennessee property 
except after said risk has been approved by a 
local agent who is a resident of that State, regu- 
larly commissioned and licensed to transact 
business therein, and such resident agent shall 
receive the full commission thereon when the 
premium is paid. 

VIRGINIA.—Marine and inland transporta- 
tion policies on property located in Virginia 
must be written or countersigned by resident 
agents of that State. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Policies of marine and 
inland transportation insurance on_ property 
located in West Virginia must be countersigned 
by resident agents in that State. 

WISCONSIN.—Policies of marine or inland 
transportation insurance written upon property 
located in Wisconsin must be countersigned by 
an agent who is a resident of that State. 

Standard Fire Insurance Policy Forms 

The new standard fire insurance policy of New 
York, which is the form prepared by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
will go into effect January 1, 1918, and had pre- 
viously been prescribed for use in North Caro- 
lina, Pennsylvania and South Carolina. The 
same form will go into effect in Georgia, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Oregon, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin on January 1, 1918. 

The old New York form (with slight modifica- 
tions in some States) will continue to be used 
as heretofore in Arizona, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, North Dakota and Rhode Island. 
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SELLING SERVICE 


Your Prospects and Clients Want Ex- 
pert Advice as well as Indemnity 


INSPECTIONS AN EXAMPLE 


Agents Can Help in Reducing Hazards—Other 
Timely Suggestions 

The insurance companies are generally re- 
garded as experts in the lines with which they 
deal; that is, the public looks to them not 
only as underwriters but as professional ad- 
visers of ability. The buyer of an insurance 
policy knows that he can ask the company 
questions connected with his business as _ re- 
lated to the insurance coverage extended, and 
will get intelligent and helpful suggestions. 

There is a hint in this for the casualty in- 
He can sell not only in- 
the 


surance salesman. 


surance but service, and can interest 


prospect in the advantages of a connection 
with the company outside of the feature of 
indemnity in case of loss. The assured who 
never has to present a claim is really for- 
tunate, though many of them profess to think 
otherwise; but if the matter of insurance ser- 
vice were properly stressed, the indemnity ele- 


ment would not be given such exclusive con- 


sideration in determining the value of insur- 
ance. 
All forms of liability insurance, whether 


written under workmen's compensation laws 
The rep- 
resentative of the inspection department can 


or not, involve the service clement. 
go through a manufacturing plant and point 
out ways and means of reducing the hazard, 
and these suggestions and recommendations 
constitute a real gain for the assured. There 
is a mutual element involved, of course, since 
making improvements looking to safety, of 
for the 
understands this. 


course, makes the risk a hetter one 
company; and the assured 
But he also realizes that he is profiting from 
expert advice which, if purchased independent 
of the insurance feature, would cost him a 
Consequently the up-to- 
date business man is able to appreciate to the 


good many dollars. 


full extent the value of the inspection service, 
and is therefore more than willing to carry out 
the recommendations without taking account 
of the possibility of reducing his rate through 
the improvements. 


VIEWPOINT OF THE PURCHASER 


The writer has talked to manufacturers who 
make no secret of the fact that they buy in- 
surance so as to get the service of the inspec- 
tion department. There are many large in- 
dustries which could probably afford to carry 


their own insurance, considering the number 
and location of the risks involved; but they 
continue to pay large sums to tie insurance 
companies, which not only take care of losses, 
but see that the plants are kept up to the 
mark in so far as the safety of the employees 
are concerned. 

They know that this is a good inwestment 
of the company’s money, and that the ex- 
perienced liability man, coming into a plant 
with the fresh viewpoint of the outsider, will 
see chances for betterments that might have 
been overlooked by the men in the factory who 
had to conditions. The 


service which is extended in this way is thus 


become accustomed 
the feature that sells the policy. 

There are hospitals which buy liability in- 
surance, although the ability of an employee 
to recover from an eleemosynary institution 
is said to be questionable, as a legal proposi- 
tion, simply because they are thus enabled to 
have their various mechanical departments put 
in good condition. Dr. Thomas Howell, su- 
perintendent of New York Hospital, 
spoke before the convention of the American 
Hospital Association in Cleveland in Septem- 
ber, referred especially to the value of the 
inspection department of the liability insur- 
ance company which is handling the business 
of that institution. He said that the laundry 
department, for instance, had put in 
much better condition as a result of the ser- 
vices of the insurance company representative. 
equipment in their 
boilers and _ other 
use elevators, 


who 


been 


Hospitals have 
kitchens, 
power-generating machinery, 
ete., and likewise have ambulances running on 
the streets. All of these features involve lia- 
bility to the public and to their employees, and 
hospitals are interested in insurance as a mat- 
ter of “safety first,” regardless of the ultimate 
result of any litigation growing out of acci- 


power 


operate steam 


dental injuries. 


Auto AccmENT REDUCTION 

Automobile liability insurance companies 
might do more in the direction of reducing 
accidents if they were to carry on a consistent 
campaign among their own policyholders on 
this subject. The writer has been purchasing 
protection of this kind for a number of years, 
but has never, so far as he recalls, received a 
communication from the company on his policy 
regarding the proper methods of driving an 
automobile so as to reduce the hazard in- 
volved. Of course, there are plenty of other 
forces at work in this regard—police depart- 
ments, for instance; but the kindly interest of 
the company along this line would go far in 
the direction of impressing the assured with 


the necessity for careful driving, attention to 
brake linings, the use of chains in bad weather 
other matters of this kind. The sug- 
gestions are often made at present by the 
manufacturers of the products involved, but 


and 


the commercial angle results in a big discount, 
so that the effect is not nearly what it should 
be. 

Owners of buildings who purchase eleva- 
tor and boiler insurance are really buying in- 
That is the feature which 
is made prominent in the sales talk, this be- 


spection service. 


ing at least one division of the business where 
indemnity is not made the principal considera- 
tion in selling the insurance. But prospects 
realize that they are sure of getting the ser- 
vices of high-priced experts who can advise 
them regarding defective conditions in the 
apparatus insured, and who can keep them 
from having accidents. The indemnity, in 
these cases, is the thing the owner is least 
anxious to collect, because that would involve 
an accident which would be almost certain to 
have fatal consequences. What wants, 
when be buys the insurance, is service that 
will prevent him from having accidents and 
will keep him from getting in a position to 
collect from the insurance company. 


he 


PREVENTION SERVICE Is PROTECTION 

That this element could be played up in 
other directions equally good results 
seems to be evident. If insurance were sold 
on the basis that the company is going to do 
its part with the assured to prevent loss, and 
thus maintain conditions that are most satis- 
factory to everybody concerned, the policy- 
holder, no matter what kind of indemnity he 
had purchased, would never feel disappointed 
because he had not had an opportunity to sign 
a loss claim. 

Reverting back to the matter of factory in- 
spections, one extension of this service which 
might e worth while is that which pertains to 
health conditions. These would include ven- 
tilation, lighting, sanitary provisions, ete. 
Many of these have a direct or indirect ef- 
fect on the accident hazard, and therefore 
would come within the scope of the work. It 
is obvious that the employee whose physical 
condition is kept at the highest point is less 
likely to have an accident than one who is de- 
pressed because of unsanitary surroundings. 
Putting guards on machines is only one way 
of preventing accidents; keeping the employee 
in good trim, so that he will be alert and 
active, mentally, will reduce the hazard in- 
volved in unsafe conditions and will make 
safe factories still safer. 

Insurance salesmen should keep closely in 


with 
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touch with the inspection and adjustment de- 
partments of their companies. They should 
know just what is being done along these 
lines, for it is here that the organization comes 
into contact with the assured in a way that 
determines whether the service is properly 
rendered and whether the purchaser of the in- 
surance is properly appreciative of the extent 
and value of the work performed. 


Know WHat THE Company Is DOING 


The agent who is in touch with these de- 
tails is able to make his sales talk more effec- 
tive, because it is filled with actual facts re- 
garding the work which is being done by the 
company for its policyholders. He will be 
able to quote specific examples, and to tell in 
detail of the improvements in plant conditions, 
etc., that have been brought about as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the company along these 
lines. In short, he will have more to talk 
about, and more that interests the assured. 
Real evidence of service is the “Open, se- 
same!" to the attention of the prospect, who 
in most cases would decline to enter into a dis- 
cussion of technicalities of policy clauses, 
rates,-etc. 

Agents selling health and accident insur- 
ance often insist on handling adjustments for 
their policyholders, because of the opportunity 
this gives them to impress on the assured the 
character of the service rendered. This does 
not mean that they are always anxious to 
give the policyholder a better deal than he 
would get from an adjuster not directly inter- 
ested in the renewal of the policy, but that they 
want to know that the assured understands the 
situation, is satisfied with the payment, and 
appreciates the interest taken in him by the 
man who wrote the business. That is service 
that everybody can appreciate, and the agent 
who lets his prospects know that he will be 
on the job just as readily to pay a loss as 
to collect a premium will find that they will 
be impressed. 

There are all kinds of service outside of 
the usual, stereotyped lines that can be ren- 
dered the assured by the agent in the casualty 
field. He ought to let his customers and 
prospects know what he is prepared to do 
along this line and to encourage them to call 
upon him when they can use his services. 
Connections built up along this line are mighty 
hard for competition to break. 


Special Service Bureau 


The following letter indicates how THE SPEC- 
TATOR’S special service bureau aids agents in 
securing companies: 


This is to thank you for your kind letter of 
the 28th ult., referring me to H—— and com- 
pany. I am writing these people to-day, and 
as soon as I hear from them regarding their 
proposition I will advise you. 

I am also in receipt of a letter to-day from 
the president of the B—— Insurance Company, 
which reads very well. I am also writing them 
to-day and will advise you when I have heard 
from them. 

Again thanking you for your efforts in my 
behalf, and with kind personal regards, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
B. DOMAN, 
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AUTOMOBILE LEADS 





Dealers in All Kinds of Cars are a Source 
of New Prospec s 


NECESSITY FOR FULL COVERAGE 


Many Times Only Damage to Car is Covered— 
Liability and Property Damage Overlooked 


Since the various kinds of automobile in- 
surance, or, rather, of insurance needed by 
owners of automobiles, have come to cut so 
large a figure in the casualty business, it is 
only natural and logical that many an astute 
casualty man should form connections of some 
sort with automobile dealers, with the ob- 
vious object of getting the inside track on the 
business. There are few agencies nowadays, 
for instance, which are without connections 
which enable them to find out at once about 
all sales of automobiles, from day to day, in 
order to be in the hunt for the business of 
the buyers. 

An angle on the idea of co-operating with 
the auto dealer which is being worked on the 
initiative of the dealers themselves, however, 
has some points of interest which are rather 
worth while, especially as in some cases there 
is room for caution. This class of business 
has grown up out of the increasing number 
of machines, both passenger and commercial. 
sold on deferred payments. The dealer, of 
course, retains a lien on the machine for his 
security; and as the machine is very fre- 
quently his only security, it is highly desira- 
ble for him to be protected by insurance 
against damage to the machine, or against its 
loss. 

Thus, a typical dealer in a certain city, sell- 
ing a low-priced passenger car and a small 
truck as well, handles nearly all of his busi- 
ness on this basis; and this means that a part 
of every sale is the giving of a chattel mort- 
gage on the machine to secure the notes for 
the balance due. Then, before the deal is 
completed by the delivery of the car, the dealer 
casually, but with due emphasis, suggests the 
need of insurance, with premiums to be paid 
by the purchaser of the machine. 

“You'll want insurance on that car,” he 
carelessly says. ‘In fact, we usually help 
our customers to take care of getting this 
fixed up at the start, because we know just 
what is needed, and, of course, we have to 
see that we are protected.” 

The customer, usually, has given little or no 
thought to this. Scenting an item of expense 
which he had not contemplated, he hesitates, 
and then is likely to ask: 

“Well, what must I have? What is it go- 
ing to cost?” 


LIMITED COVERAGE 


“Oh, you ought to have insurance against 
fire, theft and collision,’ returns the dealer, 
easily. “That ought to take care of you, and 
then, if the car gets damaged, don’t you see, 
the insurance will take care of it, and both of 
us will be safe. It won't cost much, either— 
we have special arrangements with an agency 
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here to handle all of that stuff on cars we 
sell at a pretty low rate.” 

Note that the dealer, with the natural de- 
sire to keep the cost of the insurance as low 
as possible, in order not to spoil the deal by 
causing the customer to back out on account 
of this rather expensive item, sees to it that 
only the insurance is taken out which is neces- 
sary to cover damage to the car itself. This 
is nearly always the case; at least, it is so 
with the dealer referred to. He takes the at- 
titude that it is not his business to sell insur- 
ance to the customer other than for the pur- 
pose of protecting the dealer himself against 
the loss of or damage to his security. 

Now the agent handling such business need 
not appear personally at all, and, as a matter 
of fact, usually does not appear at all. He 
delivers the policy to the dealer, the dealer 
collects at the same time that he collects the 
initial payment on the machine, and the en- 
tire transaction is settled between the dealer 
and the buyer, on the one side, and the dealer 
and the agent on the other. So far, so good; 
the only flaw in the arrangement is that the 
buyer of the machine thinks he has all the in- 
surance he needs, whereas he is without pro- 
tection against the liability which may result 
from a collision, with damage to another car, 
or from an injury to a person struck by the 
car, not to mention injury to the owner him- 
self. 

Some insurance man is going to call his 
attention to this gap in his insuranre armor; 
and as long as this is the case, the one to do 
it might as well be the agent who wrote the 
insurance for the dealer. He is first in the field 
as far as knowledge of the deal goes, and he is 
therefore logically entitled to first chance at 
the remainder of the business, if he can han- 
dle it in diplomatic fashion, so as to avoid 
complications with his friend the dealer. 

A call on the purchaser immediately after 
the delivery of the machine ought to be suf- 
ficient to take care of this matter. The fact 
that the agent wrote the fire-theft-collision 
insurance in itself should serve as an introduc- 
tion, and after that it is up to the solicitor to 
develop the fact that there is still some pro- 
tection to be had which is not covered by the 
other policies. In some cases it has been found 
that the prospect is inclined to “go up in the 
air’ when he finds that his check to cover in- 
surance has not bought him all that he thought 
he was getting. 

“Why, that dash-blanked dealer gave me to 
understand that IT wouldn't need any other in- 
surance!” said a small manufacturer who had 
bought a one-ton truck under the conditions 
outlined. 

Owner NEEDS PROTECTION 

“You won't need any other insurance to 
protect the truck itself,” the solicitor quickly 
replied. “It is completely covered—you're safe 
there, all right; but how about your liability 
if a careless driver on your truck runs into 
another machine, or, worse yet, hurts some- 
body? That's where you are still unprotected ; 
and you know yourself how many accidents 
of that sort happen every day. The insurance 
against liability doesn’t cost much; and, let me 
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tell you, it’s mighty comforting to have when 
you get a letter from some little lawyer tell- 
ing what he’s going to do if you don’t settle 
up for an accident you never heard of before.” 

To any man who has the normal man’s dis- 
like of legal complications this will usually 
settle the matter. This is nearly always true 
of a business man with property engaged in 
his business, and frequently of others who, as 
far as tangible property subject to execution 
is concerned, would be pretty nearly proof 
against the sheriff's investigations. At any 
rate, liability insurance should certainly be 
sold to ninety-nine out of a hundred automo- 
bile owners who carry any insurance at all: 
and there is no reason why the same agent 
should not write all of the insurance. Co- 
operation with the dealer will give him a dis- 
tinct advantage all around if the business is 
properly handled. 


Iowa’s High Medical Cost 

Iowa's loss ratio for medical services under 
the workmen's compensation act will be higher 
than any other State in the union in 1917, it is 
predicted by men in touch with the situation. 
The average charge of a doctor in Iowa is above 
$6, and he collects cash, whereas under the old 
system he charged on an average of $2.20 per 
accident in industrial cases, waited indefinitely 
for his pay and collected about fifty per cent of 
what he billed. Nowadays he collects 100 per 
cent of them. 
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Casualty Adjusters Association Takes 
Up Important Problems 





MEDICAL AID DISCUSSED 





Illinois Commission Establishes Separate Medical 
Board—Summary of Arguments 


The new plans of the Industrial Commission 
of Illinois for a medical department to assist 
in the handling of disputed claims for compen- 
sation, when the only question involved is the 
physical condition of the applicant, were given 
a very thorough discussion before the Casualty 
Insurance Adjusters Association of Chicago last 
week. The association had invited members and 
attachés of the industrial Commission to its 
regular monthly dinner, and this subject was 
the only one considered by the many speakers. 
The dinner was attended by over fifty men and 
was a very pleasant affair. The only enter- 
tainment features were vocal solos by Miss 
Wilhelmina Wagner and piano solos by Miss 
Helen Harris, two Oak Park High School girls. 
President Richard J. Lavery presided. Chair- 
man Charles S. Andrus of the Industrial Com- 
mission was the first speaker and was followed 
by the various other members, Chief Examiner 
Murphy, and also some of the commission’s 
doctors. 

It was stated that about sixty per cent of 
the compensation cases that come before the 
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It Won’t Be Very Long 
Before An Agency For A Good Casualty 
Company Will Be Worth A Premium 


In the last ten years eighty-nine casualty com- 
panies have come and gone. They promised too 


To-day there are only from twelve to fifteen good 
ones. The Preferred is one of that list. Even our 
competitors admit that. 


Have you a direct agency for a good company? 


We write accident and health on ‘“‘preferred”’ risks 
only; also automobile and burglary insurance. 

We are open for a connection in your city if not 
already actively represented there. Through the 
production of a reasonable amount of good business 
you can secure and retain an agency. Ten years 
from now, when you have built up a substantial re- 
newal account and need it, we will be here to pay it to 


If Interested, Write Us 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, President 


NEW YORK CITY 
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commission turn upon one question, and that is 
the physical condition of the applicant. The 
securing of expert medical opinion in these 
cases, individually, is very expensive, and the 
commission believes that there would be a 
marked saving if it had a medical board be- 
fore a member of which such cases could be 
heard. If both parties consented, the decision 
of the commission's doctor could be taken as 
the award of an arbitrator and go before the 
board for approval. If consent of the parties 
was not given, the commission’s doctor would 
be subject to cross-examination by either party, 
but his opinion would aid the commission in 
arriving at a conclusion. The work of the 
commission is increasing so greatly that relief 
is imperative and the creation of this medical 
department is believed to be a step in the right - 
direction. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT NOT TO SETTLE 
LOSSES 

One of the commission’s members said that 
the medical department is not going to settle 
cases, as the law provides that cases must be 
settled by three men. In the course of the dis- 
cussion it came out that the commission has 
arranged to secure, when necessary, the ser- 
vices of five doctors of high standing in special 
lines, in addition to its regular staff of physi- 
cians. Members of the commission were very 
desirous of learning the views of the adjusters 
and others as to this plan, and after they had 
spoken, Ralph F. Potter, formerly claims man- 
ager for the Ocean, and now engaged in the 
practice of law, delivered a talk. He said that 
there could be no possible objection to the 
commission having a medical adviser, if he is 
competent and fair. He believed that the main- 
tenance of a high-class medical department by 
the commission would be advantageous to both 
parties in disputed cases. 


SAYS GENERAL PRACTITIONERS ARE 
INADEQUATE 

Dr. C. R. G. Forrester, who handles a very 
large amount of medical work for compensation 
companies, made a good talk, in which he said 
that no general practitioner could undertake to 
pass upon all kinds of medical questions, nor 
could a specialist pass upon those outside of 
his own specialty; but he believed that a med- 
ical board as part of the organization of the 
Industrial Commission would be of great value 
to all parties concerned. He pointed out par- 
ticularly the advantage of such a board in cases 
where the injured workman refuses to accept 
proper medical attendance or to obey the in- 
structions of the physicians furnished him by 
the employer. In such cases examination by a 
doctor representing the commission is neces- 
sary, that the attending physician may not be 
critised for poor treatment, nor the insurance 
carrier held for payment of compensation for 
results entirely due to obstinacy of the injured 
workman himself. Dr. Forrester gave a recent 
instance where an injured workman had left 
the hospital against the doctor’s orders, and 
when the doctor knew that such action en- 
dangered the patient's life, and the patient 
contracted pneumonia, which will probably 
prove fatal. 

Previous to the dinner the Adjusters Associ- 
ation met and elected officers for the coming 
year. Richard J. Lavery of the Standard Acci- 
dent was re-elected president: George H. Ma- 
loney of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
was elected vice-president, and George L. Mal- 
lery of the Security Mutual secretary and 
treasurer. 
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REINSURANCE IN EUROPE 





Position of Companies In England and 
France Two Years Ago 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 





Outline of Progress of Excess Line Companies— 


Rise of New Enterprises 

In view of the active interest being taken in 
this country with reference to reinsurance, it 
is well to note the trend of the insurance world 
in Europe on this same question. The Post 
Magazine and Insurance Monitor recently trans- 
lated an article from ‘‘Le Moniteur des Assur- 
ances’ of France, which is reprinted herewith. 
The article carefully analyzes the problems of 
reinsurance as an international business and 
points the way to a solution of the difficulties 
that have arisen from the international conflict. 
There is a definite relation between the Euro- 
pean situation as it was formerly and_ the 
present situation in America. The article points 
out the need of increasing reinsurance facili- 
ties by the investment of new capital in such 
enterprises: 

The article is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE POSITION 
Official German statistics and reliable private 
statistics regarding European reinsurance busi- 
ness establish the following facts: 


1. At the close of 1915 there were in Europe 
143 companies specializing in reinsurance or 
transacting it as accessory to their other busi- 
ness. Their capital was 686,000,000 frances; their 
reserves were 2,190,000,000 francs, and their an- 
nual premium income was 1,639,000,000 francs. 

2. There were. fifty-eight German and Austrian 
reinsurance companies, with a capital of 263,- 
000,000 frances, reserves of 1,224,000,000 francs, 
and an annual premium income of 776,000,000 
francs. Consequently they dominated all the 
other European reinsurance companies com- 
bined, 

3. Russia occupied an important position with 
nine companies which had a capital of 67,000,- 
000 frances, reserves of 563,000,000 francs, and 
a premium income of 351,000,000 francs. 

4. Scandinavia came next with twenty-six 
companies which had a capital of 176,000,000 
francs, reserves of 106,000,000 frances, and a 
premium income of 220,000,000 francs. 

5. The Latin countries had only a small num- 
ber of old and important reinsurance companies. 

6. England, the cradle of insurance, a country 
which possesses the largest number and the 
most powerful direct insurance companies of 
the whole world, had not more than three re- 
insurance companies of any importance out of 
a total of twelve transacting this business. 

7. In spite of the present war the amount of 
the premium income for 1915 of the German re- 
insurance companies is only 67,900,000 francs 
less than that of 1913 before the war. The pre- 
miums retroceded are only 40,000,000 francs less 
and the losses 29,000,000 franes less. AS a re- 
sult of their operations they were enabled to 
distribute to their shareholders 2,392,182 marks 
more than in 1913 and to increase their reserves 
by the considerable sum of 103,000,000 marks in 
two years. 

8. During the seven years, from 1909 to 1915, 
the German reinsurance companies received a 
total of 3,219,140,146 marks in premiums, and 
their total profits have been 142,538,166 francs 
during this period against an insignicant loss of 
32,405 francs. Not a single company has made 
a loss during the last four years. 

The predominance of German _ reinsurance 
companies in Europe is directly due to the fore- 
going facts. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


In considering the position it is well also to 
bear in mind the following points: 

1. In Russia, German reinsurance companies 
exercised a strict control over the companies of 
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that country, a control well proved by the fact 
that before the present war the books of the 
Russian companies were kept in the German 
language and their balance sheets were printed 
in German. 

2. German companies exercised their influ- 
ence over a large number of reinsurance com- 
panies in other European countries. 

3. They extended their operations over all 
parts of the world. 

From these facts and considerations the fol- 
lowing undeniable conclusion is reached: Ger- 
mans possessed before the present war prac- 
tically a monopoly of reinsurance in the world 
and gained large profits from it. 

To what is this due? 

We think that this state of things may be 
attributed to three prime causes, which are: 
The initiative of the German companies, their 
activity and the support of their Government. 


INITIATIVE 

Above all, the Germans had grasped the fact 
that reinsurance was essentially an interna- 
tional business. Just like direct insurance, it 
can only exist by the utmost division of risks— 
that is to say, by the German reinsurer pass- 
ing on to other reinsurance companies (by way 
of retrocession) all such portions of the sums 
accepted by it from direct companies on any 
risks as may exceed the amount it desires to re- 
tain for its own account on the risk concerned 
(i. e., its “‘surpluses’’). 

These retrocessions are made chiefly, and ne- 
cessarily so, with foreign companies. 

Let us suppose, e. g., that a reinsurance com- 
pany of a certain country succeeds in obtaining 
a large share of the reinsurances of that 
country. It follows that it will receive from the 
various direct companies with which it deals a 
large number of reinsurances applying to the 
same risks and will be guaranteeing enormous 
sums on large industrial or commercial risks or 
on groups of these risks. If it retains for its 
own account all these reinsurances there will 
be in case of loss certain ruin. It must, there- 
fore, arrange to pass on its surpluses, but it 
cannot so arrange with other reinsurance com- 
panies of the same country which are them- 
selves already interested on the identical risks, 
and it must consequently come to an under- 
standing with foreign companies. 

This principle the German grasped and put 
into practice, and that is why one finds that 
of the 599,000,000 francs premium income re- 
ceived by their insurance companies in 1915 no 
less than 245,000,000 francs—that is, about 40 
per cent—was passed on to other reinsurance 
companies (retroceded). 

To retrocede in the manner described was a 
necessity, but to recover an equivalent while 
arranging this retrocession was a clever move, 
and German reinsurers did this on a consider- 
able scale by arranging reciprocal retrocession 
contracts with reinsurers of other countries or 
by acquiring an interest in insurance and rein- 
surance companies of other countries. These 
last-mentioned companies so became German 
owned, but, by retaining their native name and 
appearance, served at one and the same time 
both as overflow shoots for the German rein- 
surance companies and as effective producing 
agencies for them. We could quote a great 
many examples of this. 

In addition we find that, before the present 
war, in France as well as in Russia, England, 
Italy, Switzerland and Bulgaria (to cite only 
those countries), a number of direct and rein- 
surance companies were controlled within nar- 
row limits by German reinsurance companies; 
this was certainly an excellent means for the 
latter to develop their business. 

Retrocession is such a great necessity that 
reinsurance companies which achieved some 
importance felt the need of creating subsidiary 
companies either at home or abroad. In this 
way the Koelnische of Cologne has the Minerva 
of the same city as a daughter company, the 
very important Swiss Reinsurance Company has 
the Prudential, etc. 

ACTIVITY 

To the clever initiative of the German man- 
agers must be added their activity. Every well- 
informed reinsurance man knew that these man- 
agers never hesitated to inconvenience them- 
selves personally in order to visit the most 
distant countries, such as Japan, China, North 
and South America, for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing representatives, creating branches 
making agreements and transacting business 
there. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

It is common knowledge that the German 
Government effectively supported its people in 
all their commercial, industrial and financia] 
undertakings abroad. Not satisfied with that, 
and particularly in reference to German insur- 
ance and reinsurance, the Government in Berlin 
ably seconded their operations by establishing 
and publishing official researches and statistics 
on insurance and reinsurance in Germany and 
other countries, such as one would look for in 
vain elsewhere. These publications consti- 
tuted a complete synopsis of all insurance and 
reinsurance matters: researches, reports, sta- 
tistics—their utility is uncontrovertible. 

It is to these combined causes that one must 
ascribe the important development that German 
insurance and reinsurance has enjoyed since 
1870 as much in Germany as abroad. 





CONCLUSIONS 

Before the present war French companies, 
like those of many other countries, were simply 
tributary to German reinsurance companies. 
They contributed to the success of these com- 
panies by giving them about 100,000,000 franes 
in premiums annually, which was partly re- 
covered, it is true, by retrocessions which these 
German companies passed back to. certain 
French companies. 

To escape from this tribute the allied coun- 
tries have only one way open to them, which 
consists in establishing in each of these coun- 
tries reinsurance companies sufficient in number 
to replace the German companies. Left to 
themselves, indeed, private corporations of this 
class may enter on and sustain a_ successful 
struggle against German insurance companies 
by satisfying first of all the needs of their own 
countries, by organizing the necessary retroces- 
sions with similar corporations in allied or 
friendly neutral countries and by carrying the 
attack into other countries where German com- 
panies still exercise, as a matter of fact, their 
supremacy. 

To require such services from a State in- 
stitution appears to us to be impossible. At 
the most an institution of this class might to 
some extent fulfil the requirements of its own 
country. The retrocession to foreign compa- 
nies and the acceptance of reinsurances of its 
own country or of foreign retrocessions would 
tansform it, ipso facto, into an ordinary com- 
mercial company and would oblige it in con- 
sequence either to limit its liability by refusing 
to accept more than a part of the reinsurances 
necessary to its country, or in accepting and 
retaining them all to expose itself to the pos- 
sibility of succumbing lamentably under a mass 
of accumulated risks. 

A State institution could not in any case take 
part in the struggle which must necessarily be 
entered upon against the German reinsurance 
companies in every foreign country, and thus 
it would assist in conserving for the latter the 
large profits which they receive from this busi- 
ness owing to the monopoly which they pos- 
sess there. ; 

There must then be important reinsurance 
companies speedily formed in France by the 
initiative of skilled insurance men and with the 
support of industrial, financial and commercial 
men of high standing. Once these companies 
are formed they must establish between them- 
selves subsidiary agreements, they must spread 
everywhre in allied and friendly neutral coun- 
tries, and the result of this will be not only that 
German reinsurance operations will be sefl- 
ously contested and diminished, but also that 
a new industry will be founded to the advantage 
of the country. 

Moreover, it seems certain that in allied and 
friendly neutral countries this necessity and 
the advantages of this course are already well 
understood. H 

In France, during 1916, three new companies 
were formed, in Russia the early formation of 
a new reinsurance company is announced, al- 
though this industry is already prosperous 
there, and the existing companies appear to 
have made the necessary arrangements to 
escape from the German yoke, for they now 
print their accounts in French or nglish, and 
we know that in England eminent insurance 
men have quite decided to assist the movement. 

Among friendly neutrals the same dispos!- 
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tion is clearly shown. It is very reraarkable 
that in the small but energetic country of Den- 
mark the number of reinsurance companies was 
increased from six in 1914 to eleven in 1916, 
their capital from 27,000,000 kroner to 62,000,- 
000 kroner, and their annual premiums from 
23,000,000 kroner to 60,000,000 kroner, or more 
than 100,000,000 frances, exceeding by more than 
three times the total premiums received in 1915 
by French reinsurance companies when German 
reinsurance companies were not able to in- 
tervene, 

It seems to us impossible that these facts 
can fail to move French insurance interests 
and to incite them to give to France a profitable 
industry which will contribute largely to de- 
velop French economic influence in the world. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
Edition for 1917-1918 Issued in Two 


Volumes 


The Spectator Company, New York, has pub- 
lished the 1917-1918 edition of the Insurance 
Year Book in two volumes as usual. The fire 
and marine volume contains over 1200 pages, 
and in the section entitled ‘‘Reports of Fire In- 
surance Companies’’ presents more or less ex- 
haustive information relating to nearly 1000 fire 
and marine insurance organizations (including 
unlicensed companies). The importance of the 
fire and marine insurance transactions in this 
country is indicated by the aggregates for 1916, 
shown below, taken from the recapitulation ta- 
bles of the Insurance Year Book: 

Number of companies, 663; capital paid up 
(United States companies), $118,094,273; assets, 
$983,032,640; net surplus, $356,020,492; net pre- 
miums, $507,523,636; total income, $550,010,315; 
losses paid, $250,544,658; dividends (American 
companies, including mutual), $42,537,149; ex- 
penses, $175,005,132; total expenditures, $468,- 
086,939. 

“Fire Departments and Water Supply” is the 
title of a department containing detailed infor- 
mation as to the fire protection of 8319 cities 
and towns in the United States and Canada. Al- 
though this section is as much abbreviated as 
possible, it occupies 468 closely printed pages. 
The directory of insurance agents (with suppie- 
mentary lists of insurance attorneys and ad- 
justers) comprises about 63,000 names. * * Data 
are presented as to insurance companies in some 
forty-five foreign countries. The officers of 
nearly 400 underwriters’ organizations are given. 
The premium receipts of individual companies 
are tabulated for twelve cities. Notable con- 
flagrations in the world’s history comprise about 
400 disasters from B. C. 1897 to A. D. 1917. The 
list of large fires in the United States and 
Canada embraces 350 fires occurring in the last 
two centuries, each causing $1,000,000 or more 
of loss. In addition to the foregoing there is a 
considerable amount of other useful information 
presented regarding various features of the in- 
surance business, each adding its quota to the 
value of this volume. 

The life, casualty and miscellaneous volume 
contains over 1300 pages and deals in an ex- 
haustive manner with all classes of insurance 
companies other than fire and marine. The life 
section of this volume analyzes the tremendous 
business transacted by life insurance compa- 
nies from every point of view. Many elaborate 
tables are presented and the history of individ- 
ual companies is shown for a period of twenty 
years. A department is devoted to the showing 
of the business transacted in the various States, 
which will be found of great value. Details are 
also given regarding stipulated premium com- 
panies, assessment associations and fraternal 
orders, as well as a variety of information con- 
cerning foreign companies. 

The section devoted to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance is very complete, every- 
thing relating to those branches being brought 
together. Underwriters in the several branches 
covered by this secton will find a vast amount 
of important information therein which is ob- 
tainable in no other form. Especially interest- 
ing is a chapter dealing with workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, which analyses in a most thor- 
ough manner the laws now in effect in the sev- 
eral States. Both stock and mutual organiza- 
tions are covered in this section. ‘The Insur- 
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ance Year Book” sells at $7 per volume, and 
when ordered together the price for the two 
is $12.—Journal of Commerce. 





Insurance Institute of Hartford 
The following course of lectures for members 
of the Insurance Institute of Hartford has been 
announced: 


COURSE ON ‘PRINCIPLES OF CONTRACTS” 


November 16—‘‘General Principles Underly- 
ing All Insurance Contracts,’’ Charles E. Gross. 

November 23—‘‘The Accident Policy Contract,” 
Arthur P. Woodward. 

November 30—‘‘Miscellaneous Casualty Con- 
tracts,’’ E. Sidney Berry. 

December 7—‘‘The Liability Contract,’’ Wal- 
ter G. Cowles. 

January 25.—‘‘The Workmen’s Compensation 
Contract.’”’ Walter G. Cowles. 

February 1—‘‘The Life Policy Contract,’’ Will- 
iam Bro Smith. 

February 8—‘‘The Fire Policy Contract,’’ Ed- 
ward M. Day. 

Time—Fridays, 5:10 P. M. 

Place—Assembly Hall, 60 Prospect street. 

COURSE ON “CLERICAL ESSENTIALS” 

November 15—‘‘History of Filing Systems,”’’ 
illustrated. 

November 22—‘‘Card Systems.’’ 

November 30—‘‘Filing Systems,’’ Samuel F. 
Growell. 

December 6—‘‘The Dictating Machine and the 
Modern Office.’’ 

December 13—‘‘Proper Protection for Office 
Records, J. B. Thwing. 

Time—7:45 P. M. 

Place—Assembly Hall, 60 Prospect street. 

In addition the Institute has scheduled the 
following dates for the fire insurance class: 


“ELECTRICAL HAZARDS” 
(In five parts, illustrated) 

T. H. Day, N. E. Insurance Exchange 
November 9—Institute Assembly Hall. 
November 12, 19, 26—Assembly Hall, National 

Fire Building, entrance, Lewis street. 
Time—7:45 P. M. 


BALANCE OF COURSE 

December 4, 11—Plan Drafting, H. P. Smith. 

December 18—Woodworking Industries, H. 
Burdette. 

January 8, 15, 22, 29—Fire Insurance Rating, 
E. R. Hardy. 

February 5—Public Waterworks, Geo. W. 
Booth. 

February 12—Public Fire Departments, Geo. 
W. Booth. 

Instructors for the following subjects will be 
announced later. 

February 19—Private Pump and Hydrant 
Systems. 

February 26—Standard Policy, Forms and 
Clauses. 

March 5, 12, 19, 26—Standard Policy, Forms 
and Clauses. 

April 2—Standard Policy, Forms and Clauses. 

April 9—Elective Special Hazard. 

Time—Tuesdays, 7.45 P. M. 

Place—Institute Assembly Hall, 60 Prospect 
street. 


Distribution by States of Fire Insurance in 
the United States, 1917 

We have purchased a copy of ‘‘Distribution by 
States of Fire Insurance in the United States,” 
and think it very valuable to us. In fact, it is 
one of the most dependable publications we 
have in the office.—F. M. Fisher, president, Ohio 
Valley Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


This most useful book of 210 pages presents 
the premiums, losses, risks written and loss ra- 
tios of each company in each State and segre- 
gates the transactions into six groups, viz.: Fire 
business, stock companies; fire business, mutual 
companies; Lloyds and _ inter-insurers; ma- 
rine business; tornado business; hail business. 
The book contains 210 pages, is bound in flexi- 
ble leather (pocket size), and may be obtained 
at $4 per copy from The Spectator Company, 
New York. 


BRITISH FIRE INSURANCE 


Summary of Transactions in Great 
Britain for Four Years 








INFLUENCE OF WAR 


Business Changes Due to Abnormal Conditions 
Interesting Figures Reviewed 
[From Our Lonpon CorresronpENT| 

An innovation apparent in the Board of 
Trade Return just published takes the form of 
a summary of the aggregate fire insurance 
figures for each of the four years, 1912-1915; 
and makes interesting reading, disclosing, as 
it does at a glance, a pronounced forward 
movement both in net annual premium income 
and in reserves. For 1912 the premiums 
brought to account were £28,501,285, the fol- 
lowing twelvemonth witnessing an increase to 
£29,241,8904. In August of to14 the great war 
caused an immediate cessation of business re- 
lations with enemy countries ; but, while it put 
an end to the acceptance by British compa- 
nies of business from enemy sources, it also 
had the effect—particularly in the domain of 
reinsurance operations—of keeping at home a 
by no means inconsiderable volume of pre- 
miums which previously had been given off to 
some continental offices. The combined opera- 
tion of these two circumstances, and of a 
certain amount of business dislocation follow- 
ing in the train of hostilities upon so large a 
scale, is seen in the comparatively unimportant 
reduction of £342,889 (just over one per cent) 
in the premium income of £28,899,005 for 1914 
when compared with that of its predecessor. 
It might, not unreasonably, have been ex- 
pected that the continuance and _ increasing 
pressure of war-conditions in 1915 would have 
resulted in that year also disclosing some fall- 
ing off in premium revenue; but, so far from 
this having proved to be the case, the pre- 
miums showed, at £20,970,923, a rise of well 
over £1,000,000—that year ‘thus reporting con- 
siderably the highest premium total for any 
twelve months of the four-year period. The 
healthy condition of British .fire insurance 
business is further demonstrated by the loss 
ratios. The percentage of premiums absorbed 
in 1912, by claims paid and outstanding, was 
51.8, and in the succeeding twelvemonth 52.0. 
The shrinkage in receipts in the following 
year helped to bring about a rise to 57.1; but 
1915, with a claims requirement of £15,004,122, 
more than corrected this, the claim percentage 
of 50.1 being the most favorable over the four 
years. The amounts parted with by way of 
commission from 1912 onwards have been 
£4,576,003, £4,720,794, £4,600,188 and £4,806,- 
832: and for expenses of management, £5,.936,- 
454, £5,968,687, £6,209,886 and £6,310,453. Tak- 
ing commission and management expenses to- 
gether, the charge for 1915 totals £11,117,285, 
or 37.1 per cent of premium revenue. Inter- 
est yielded in each of the four years £689,055, 
£724,601, £745,335 and £736,461, respectively— 
the slight falling-off as regards the last year 
being sufficiently explained by the tendency of 
the income tax deductions to increase. To 
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profit and loss, etc., 1915 contributed £3,386,- 
461, following sums of £2,139,412, £2,518,021 
and £2,828,339 in the three immediately pre- 
ceding periods. 

At the beginning of 1912 the reserves for 
unexpired risks stood at £11,376,688, and by the 
end of 1915 they had risen to £12,249,666. 
Similarly, the additional reserves advanced 
over the same period from £13,894,062 to £16,- 
925,021. At the close of 1912 the two reserves, 
taken together, totaled £26,361,2090, or 92.5 of 
the annual premiums, a percentage which had 
increased by the end of 1915 to 97.3—the great 
strength of the financial position being 
further directed attention to by a footnote 
which mentions that, in addition to the above, 
there were at the termination of 1915 general 
reserve funds exceeding £8,000,000, besides un- 
called capital; and (it might have been added) 
paid-up capital as well. CHARTERS. 

London, England, November 15, 1917. 


Safety for Ohio Industrial Plants 

For the purpose of co-ordinating and unify- 
ing fire prevention work in the industrial estab- 
lishments of the State two important commit- 
tees of the general advisury committee on 
safety to the Industrial Commission have been 
named. The new members represent member- 
ship of the Ohio Federation of Labor and the 
Ohio Manufacturers Association. They are the 
fire prevention committee and the committee on 
electrical safety standards. 

Members of the fire prevention committee 
are: Charles H. Patton, Cleveland Inspection 
Bureau; William B. Goodwin, representing the 
National Fire Prevention Association at Colum- 
bus, and J. J. Conway, superintendent of the 
Underwriters Salvage Corps at Cincinnati, and 
then, as representing the State Federation of 
Labor, are: Thomas J. Donnelly, State secre- 
tary; John G. Owens, Cleveland; Eli Polack, 
Cincinnati, and T. J. Creaker, Springfield, Fire 
Marshal. 

State Fire Marshal T. A. Fleming will work 
with the committee. 

The electrical safety committee is composed 
of the following members: C. W. Deforest, 
manager of the Union Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Cincinnati; W. C. Campbell, Columbus; 
Henry W. Hough, enginee: of the Cleveland 
Electrical Illuminating Company, and W. E 
Richards, Toledo, and as representing labor, 
J. A. Groves, Cleveland; J. A. Cullen, Cincin- 
nati; Oliver Myers, Toledo, and Jos. A. Arm- 
strong, Columbus. 

The electrical committee will review the new 
electrical standards adopted by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. It was believed 
best to have them studied with a view to Ohio 
conditions before acceptance. Safety Director 
Victor T. Noonan praised the work of the gen- 
eral advisory committee in devising new safety 
standards and in bringing about more har- 
monious relations between employers and la- 
boring men throughout the State. Special 
safety codes have been adopted on steel mills, 
foundries, passenger and freight elevators, 
metal and woodworking plants and potteries. 
Codes still in process of completion are ven- 
tilation, sanitation, industrial lighting, general 
safety standards and regulations for private 
railroad yards of industrial plants. 

Codes affecting other industries are being 
worked out, and it is an interesting fact that 
greatest encouragement has been lent by big 
companies to the project. 
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COTTON COMPRESSION 


Importance of High Density as a 
Measure of Safety 





ECONOMY IN TRANSPORTATION 





Great Saving Effected by Improved Standard— 
Reduced Fire Hazard 


By C. B. Howarp, 


Of Inman, Howard & Inman, Atlanta, Ga. 


Insurance men, especially those in the South 
and Southeast, are much interested in the im- 
proved standards of cotton baling. Under 
these improved standards a much _ higher 
density of compression is effected, with the 
result that the fire hazard therein is materially 
reduced. These measures also are interest- 
ing from a transportation standpoint, as by 
their application it is possible to get a much 
larger tonnage in small space than was for- 
merly the case. 

The standard plantation gin press through- 
out the South, where cotton is first packed, is 
a box 27 inches by 54 inches. The cotton is 
then sent to the various concentrating markets, 
where is is pressed to a much greater density. 
The standard of this density is that which is 
required by ocean freight, twenty-two and one- 
half pounds to the cubic foot. This has been the 
standard of density for a number of years. 
There are some new compresses, and also old 
compresses fitted with a special attachment, by 
which cotton can be pressed to a density of 
35 to 40 pounds, but 32 pounds per cubic foot 
being the standard for such so-called high 
density compression. There are yet compara- 
tively few of these high density compresses, 
they being yet located only at the more im- 
portant towns. 

To the transportation companies the advan- 
tage in having cotton compressed to density of 
32 pounds can readily be seen. On a basis of 
22'% pounds, about 75 bales can be loaded in a 
standard 36-foot freight car, while, if com- 
pressed to density of 32 pounds, 125 to 135 
bales can be loaded in the same car. This 
means also that railroad locomotives would 
haul 60 per cent less rolling stock to the same 
amount of freight tonnage and 60 per cent 
of the cotton cars can be released for other 
freight. Railroads pay in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the country 84 cents per 100 pounds 
for compression to 22% pounds, and should re- 
vise their rates of payment so as to pay a 
higher rate for compression to 32 pounds. As 
the matter now stands, the shipper has to pay 
the extra charge made by the compress for 
compression to 32 pounds and naturally have 
their cotton pressed to such density only 
when it is going export and they will secure 
benefit of the extra expense through lower 
ocean freight. 

Under the present difficult transportation 
conditions, cotton to the American mills should 
also be compressed to 32 pounds density, thus 
saving both locomotive power and car equip- 
ment. Some objections have been made to 


this by spinners, who are under the impres- 
sion that such density injures the staple. This, 
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however, is a fallacy. Egyptian cotton, which 
is longer staple than American, is compressed 
to such high density and without injury. A 
great portion of export shipments the past 
year or two has been compressed to 32 pounds 
without any complaint of injury to staple be- 
ing received from foreign spinners. 

From an insurance point of view, it is ap- 
parent that the greater the density to which 
the cotton is pressed, the less danger there is 
from fire. 


Enemy Aliens Must Stay Away from Docks 

In a proclamation issued last week by the 
President, additional regulations are laid down 
for the conduct of enemy aliens in the United 
States, which prohibit their residence or en- 
trance in the District of Columbia or the Pana- 
ma Canal Zone, as well as limiting their move- 
ments in many other respects. 

Following is the text of the additional regu- 
lations: 


An alien enemy shall not approach or be 
found within one hundred yards of any canal; 
nor within one hundred yards of any wharf, 
pier, drydock used directly by or by means of 
lighters or by any vessel or vessels of over five 
hundred (500) tons gross engaged in foreign or 
domestic trade other than fishing; nor within 
one hundred yards of any warehouse, shed, ele- 
vator, railroad terminal or other terminal, 
storage or transfer facility adjacent to or 
operated in connection with any such wharf, 
pier or dock; and wherever the distance be- 
tween any two of such wharves, piers or docks, 
measured along the shore line connecting them, 
is less than eight hundred and eighty yards, an 
alien enemy shall not approach or be found 
within one hundred yards of such shore line. 

Whenever the Attorney-General of the United 
States deems it to be necessary, for the public 
safety and the protection of transportation, to 
exclude alien enemies from the vicinity of any 
warehouse, elevator or railroad depot, yard or 
terminal which is not located within any pro- 
hibited area designated by this proclamation 
or the proclamation of April 6, 1917, then an 
alien enemy shall not approach or be found 
within such distance of any such warehouse ele- 
vator, depot, yard or terminal as may be speci- 
fied by the Attorney-General by regulation duly 
made and declared by him; and the Attorney- 
General is hereby authorized to fix, by regula- 
tions to be made and declared from time to 
to time, the area surrounding any such ware- 
house, elevator, depot, yard or terminal from 
which he deems it necessary for the public 
safety and the protection of transportation to 
exclude alien enemies. 

An alien enemy shall not, except on public 
ferries, be found on any ocean, bay, river or 
other waters within three miles of the shore 
line of the United States or its territorial pos- 
sessions; said shore line for the purpose of this 
proclamation being hereby defined as the line 
of sea coast and the shores of all waters of 
the United States and its territorial possessions 
connected with the high seas and navigable by 
ocean-going vessels; nor on any of the Great 
Lakes, their connecting waters or harbors, 
within the boundaries of the United States. 

No alien enemy shall ascend into the air in 
any airplane, balloon, airship or flying machine. 

An alien enemy shall not enter or be found 
within the District of Columbia. 

An alien enemy shall not enter or be found 
within the Panama Canal Zone. 

All alien enemies are hereby required to 
register at such times and places and in such 
manner as may be fixed by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the Attorney- 
General is hereby authorized and directed to 
provide, as speedily as may be practicable, for 
registration of all alien enemies and for the 
issuance of registration cards to alien enemies 
and to make and declare such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary for effecting 
such registration; and all alien enemies and all 
other persons are hereby required to comply 
with such rules and regulations; and the At- 
torney-General in carrying out such registra- 
tion, is hereby authorized to utilize such 
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agents, agencies, officers and departments of 
the United States and of the several States, 
territories, dependencies and municipalities 
thereof and of the District of Columbia as he 
may select for the purpose, and all such agents, 
agencies, officers and departments are hereby 
granted full authority for all acts done by them 
in the execution of this regulation when act- 
ing by the direction of the Attorney-General. 
After the date fixed by the Attorney-General 
for such registration, an alien enemy shall not 
be found within the limits of the United States, 
its territories or possessions, without having 
his registration card on his person. 

An alien enemy shall not change his place of 
abode or occupation, or otherwise travel or 
move from place to place without full com- 
pliance with any such regulations as the At- 
torney-General of the United States may, from 
time to time, make and declare; and the At- 
torney-General is hereby authorized to make 
and declare, from time to time, such regula- 
tions concerning the movements of alien ene- 
mies as he may deem necessary in the premises 
and for the public safety, and to provide in 
such regulations for monthly, weekly or other 
periodical report by alien enemies to Federal. 
State or local authorities; and all alien enemies 
shall report at the times and places and to the 
authorities specified in such regulations. 


Warning About Fire Works 


The South-Eastern Committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters has issued an im- 
portant warning regarding fireworks displays 
in private homes. The warning is as follows: 


It has been brought to our attention that cer- 
tain manufacturers of fire works are agitating 
the question of their general use in the celebra- 
tion of Christmas and other holidays, claiming 
that such will constitute a patriotic display. 

In recent years the fact has been borne home 
to a great part of our people and to many muni- 
cipalities that any method of celebration re- 
sulting in a heavy loss of life and limb, as well 
as property of our citizens, is a practice to rele- 
gate to the past, and is not one to play a part 
in our modern common sense and conservation, 
and this time, when our nation is at war with 
the greatest military power the world has ever 
known, and is straining every nerve to meet the 
inevitable demands, is above all ill suited to 
the unnecessary imperiling of any of our re- 
sources, whether of man power or property. 
The National Government is even now utilizing 
such forces as are at its command in a deter- 
mined effort to minimize our fire waste, and it 
is urgently hoped our municipalities will add 
their strength to the enforcement of suitable 
laws to prevent losses such as are liable to be 
caused by the resumption of the use of fire- 
works for festival celebrations. 

It is needless to add the obvious statement 
that ourselves and our Allies stand in need of 
all the munitions this nation can produce, and 
the useless waste of ingredients used for mak- 
ing such munitions is inexcusable. 

May we ask that you inform us if your city 
ordinances have provided any restrictions in re- 
gard to fireworks and the attitude of your city 
council with respect thereto? 

We will appreciate a reply addressed to A. M. 
Schoen, consulting engineer, Box 1743, Atlanta, 
Ga., and remain yours very truly, 

Ss. Y. TUPPER, Chairman, 

H. R. BUSH, 

MILTON DARGAN, 

W. H. PALMER, 

W. R. PRESCOTT, 
South-Eastern Committee. 


John A. Lapp Heads Ohio Commission 


John A. Lapp, head of the Indiana Legislative 
Information Bureau for the last nine years, has 
been engaged by the Ohio Commission to in- 
vestigate old-age pensions and health insurance, 
and to act as director of the commission. He 
will begin his duties December 1. 

He will study what other States have done 
along these lines. The commission will report 
a plan for such pensions and insurance at the 
next regular session of the general assembly, 
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Insurance Department of North Caro- 
line Runs Down Incendiaries 








OUTCOME OF PROSECUTION 





Four Successfully Brought to Justice— Details 

of Cases 

Activities of the Insurance Department of 
North Carolina in the investigation of sus- 
picious fires terminated in two cases recently 
which placed four men in the State Penitentiary 
for three years each and committeed one 
woman to an insane asylum. 

The four men, brothers—Ed. Young, Champ 
Young, Wash Young and Ance Young—were 
convicted of complicity in the burning of the 
Avery hotel at Elk Park, N. C., on January 27, 
1915. An investigation of the fire at that time 
by a deputy of Insurance Commissioner James 
R. Young directed suspicion toward Nat Young, 
a cousin of the convicted men, and a warrant 
was issued for him. He ran away from the 
State, and it was not until October 19, 1916, that 
Young was apprehended in Canton, Ohio, and 
taken back to North Carolina for trial. Nat 
Young then confessed to having set fire to the 
building and implicated his cousins, Jane Haney 
(who owned the burned hotel), Ed Young, Champ 
Young, Wash Young and Ance Young. At the 
preliminary hearing Nat Young was held for 
Superior Court without bond. The others, with 
the exception of Ed Young, who had not been 
apprehended, were released under’ bond. In 
November, 1916, Ed. Young was found in Ashe- 
ville, arrested and taken to Newland, where he 
was placed in jail along with Nat Young. On 
December 28, 1916, Nat and Ed. Young made 
their escape from the Avery county jail at 
Newland, January 30, 1917. Ed. Young was ar- 
rested in Greensboro, N. C., but Nat Young re- 
mained at large until Tune 15 of this year, when 
he was located at Furt Oglethorpe, Ga., where 
he had been sent after enlisting in the regular 
army of the United States. He was brought 
back to North Carolina for the trial of the en- 
tire crowd, which began October 16, 1917, and 
lasted through October 23. Nat Young was used 
as a State’s witness and the others were con- 
victed under indictments charging them with 
“counseling, advising and commanding Nat 
Young to burn the building for the purpose of 
obtaining the insurance and for rendering aid, 
comfort and assistance to him to conceal the 
felony and in assisting him to absent himself 
from the jurisdiction of the court.” 


SENTENCED TO PRISON 

The four Young brothers were sentenced to 
serve three years each in the State’s prison or 
pay fines of $250. The woman, Jane Haney, who 
is a sister of the four convicted men, was dis- 
missed upon the payment of one-fifth of the 
costs in the case, which amounted to about 
$600, and the surrendering of the insurance 
policy under which she was attempting to col- 
lect for the loss of the hotel. 

The second case terminated within the month 
is one in which Mrs. J. W. Grantham of Raleigh, 
N. C., was adjudged insane and ordered com- 
mitted to an insane asylum as a result of the 
attempt to burn a house which the woman oc- 
cupied. A fire occurred in Mrs. Grantham’s 
home on the evening of October 19, 1917. It 
developed that she had applied to a local in- 
surance agent for insurance on household goods, 
furnishing a list of property totaling in value 
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$6634, early in the morning of the day on 
which the fire occurred. The agent reported 
that Mrs. Grantham came to him with the list 
of property and asked that he take it up and 
issue insurance, as she was leaving the city 
on a train within a few minutes after the in- 
terview. It developed that she did not leave the 
city but went to a local hotel and engaged a 
room. She was seen by the driver of a police 
patrol wagon on a street a few blocks from 
her home while firemen were fighting the fire. 
A deputy Insurance Commissioner sent to in- 
vestigate the fire was denied an interview with 
the woman several times after he had located 
her in the hotel. Finally, with the assistance 
of the manager of the hotel and others he 
gained an interview with the woman, who 
seemed to think it was the deputy’s intention 
to put her out of her home. The deputy after 
the interview told the woman he would meet 
her at her home the next morning and again 
go over the matter with her. About half an 
hour before the time of the appointment with 
the woman on the following morning she walked 
into the office of the chief of police, flourished 
a pistol and announced that she was going to 
kill the deputy Insurance Commissioner when 
he appeared. She was disarmed and locked up 
in the city jail, and after examination by physi- 
cians she was ordered committed to an insane 
asylum. 


Ambulance Chasing Adjusters 


The report of the Insurance Department of 
Massachusetts for 1917 mentions “the convic- 
tion that a great abuse has come into the busi- 
ness’’ in the use of independent adjusters by 
the assured, the sort that have been likened to 
“ambulance chasers” in the legal profession. 
There are adjusters for the assured who are 
reputable and useful, but there are too many 
who, after a fire, rush to the ‘“‘burned out‘’ with 
misrepresentations of the danger of settling 
with the company’s adjuster, emphasizing their 
ability to secure larger payment, even more 
than they ought to get; securing contracts on a 
basis the full scope of which is not understood, 
and after settlement making untruthful state- 
ments of their preventing the purpose of the 
company’s representative to defraud, and as to 
what might have happened but for their em- 
ployment. To secure appreciation they slander 
the business of insurance and hurt it in the 
estimation of their clients and others. Worse 
things chargeable to this sort of adjusters were 
exposed in the prosecution of the so-called 
“Arson Trust’’ in Boston, which linked these 
adjusters with incendiaries who are now serv- 
ing time. 

The time has passed, if it ever existed, when 
the adjuster for a reputable company would 
dare to do injustice to any claimant. As a 
rule, they are over-generous and liberal. When 
they are met by a “‘professional’’ adjuster for 
the assured, it is natural that the lines of strict 
liability are drawn, so that the employment of 
a public adjuster by the assured is likely to 
reduce rather than enlarge the payment, espe- 
cially after the ‘‘professional’s’’ contract 
charges are paid. 

Agents will render their policyholders and 
the business a service by advising claimants to 
keep clear of the average adjuster for the as- 
sured. 

These adjusters have nothing to lose, for they 
get their pay whether they have been a help or 
hurt in the adjustment.—Glens Falls Now and 
Then. 


Tornado Damage in Three Months 


The United States Weather Bureau reports 
show that from May 20 to June 12 there were six 
teen separate tornadoes, causing the death of 
forty-two persons and a property loss of $1,948,- 
500—and others have occurred since—the worst 
record for one season since the weather bureau 
began gathering statistics. Insurance men esti- 
mate that the property loss was not more than 
two-fifths covered by tornado insurance.—Glens 
Falls Now and Then. 
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AUTOMOBILE CONFERENCE 


Annual Meeting Discussed Theft Situa- 
tion and Passed on New Forms 





DOUGLAS F. COX AGAIN PRESIDENT 


Rates, Rules and Forms Under Consideration 


Officers Elected 


Theft and collision coverage were the chief 
matters of discussion before the members of 
the National Automobile Underwriters Con- 
ference at their annual meeting at New York 
last Friday. New forms for collision coverage 
were adopted and will be submitted to the com- 
panies as soon as ready. Full theft coverage 
will be continued at an increased rate to be 
promulgated at a later date. At this meeting 
the conference approved a new form of theft 
cover providing for a fifty per cent coinsurance 
clause. 

Tentative approval was given to new itorms 
of dealers’ and manufacturers’ covers. There 
are four new dealers’ forms, which are, briefly: 
(1) Passbook or certificate form. which requires 
the dealer to keep a record of the sale and pur- 
chase of every car. While this form is regarded 
by some as rather cumbersome, it is agreed that 
it affords the most certain check on the actual 
number of cars and their value covered under 
each outstanding contract. (2) Monthly report- 
ing form, which requires the dealer to keep a 
monthly record of the sales and purchases so 
that the company may know just what cars were 
insured under the contract. This form is similar 
to the passbook or certificate form except that 
it provides for a monthly instead of daily or 
weekly record. (3) $500-minimum-premium 
form, which is designed for large dealers who 
are required to pay an initial premium of $500. 
(4) Blanket form, which is designed along the 
same lines as the blanket fire insurance poli- 
cies; it carries a hundred per cent coinsurance 
clause. 

A new uniform form has been tentatively ap- 
proved for manufacturers and basis rates and 
general rules for the use of this form have been 
approved. Up to this time there has been no 
uniformity in manufacturers’ coverage, and 
companies have made their own forms and rates 
and have merely submitted them to the con- 
ference for approval. By the adoptiom of this 
new single form it is hoped that much more 
satisfactory results will be obtained for all who 
write this class of business. 

In considering the theft hazard the conference 
was of the opinion that a discount should be 
allowed for approved locking devices. It is the 
belief of the conference that certain standards 
of locking device should be maintained and that 
such standards should be established by the 
conference and before any discount will be 
allowed the locking device must conform to 
these approved standards. 


THEFT RATE SITUATION 

The chief interest of the delegates was cen- 
tered on the new theft form, as a number of 
companies felt strongly that the theft situation 
in a considerable number of the larger cities 
had gotten to a point where it was impossible 
to adopt rates sufficient to keep ahead of the 
losses, and advocated the adoption of a reduced 
value coverage as a single form of theft cover- 


age to be granted by companies. There was 
opposition to this proposal on the part of one 
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or two members, and the meeting decided to 
recommend the continuance of the present theft 
rates as they were for the country as a whole, 
to adopt increased rates for certain classes in 
cities of 200,000 population and over where ex- 
perience indicated such action to be necessary, 
and to authorize as an alternative method for 
covering this hazard a reduced value cover at 
very much reduced rates. The importance of 
this step to the companies was recognized and 
a vote passed requiring that this proposal must 
secure the approval of a majority of the com- 
panies before being put into operation. 

Two new forms of collision coverage which 
had been prepared by a joint committee of the 
National Conference and the Casualty Bureau 
were adopted. One of these forms provides full 
collision coverage without restriction except as 
to ordinary tire trouble, and the other similar 
in coverage except that it will provide such a 
substantial deductible average that companies 
will not be able to afford to waive its pro- 
visions. This action was taken as a result of 
the demand for improved forms of collision cov- 
erage, and it is felt that the new forms will be 
found satisfactory both to the public and the 
companies. 

The conference has been working for many 
months on a new plan of rating commercial 
fleets to meet the objections of the Insurance 
Department directed against its former plan. 
These objections have been overcome and a 
plan which, it is believed, fairly measures the 
improved hazards presented by many such fleets 
is given proper recognition. 

The new forms and rates for dealers’ and 
manufacturers’ risks, as before said, were ten- 
tatively approved and will now be referred to 
the executive committee of each local con- 
ference for suggestions before final adoption. 

The purpose of the conference was to pro- 
vide forms closely following the needs of the 
dealers and manufacturers and are believed to 
be a considerable improvement in this respect 
and also from the standpoint of the companies 
over the present forms. 

It is propesed to put into effect all of the 
new forms not later than February 1, 1918. 

The meeting re-elected Douglas F. Cox for 
another term as president, and also elected J. 
B. Levison as vice-president and W. A. Hamil- 
ton as treasurer, and then adjourned with every 
promise of another successful year. 


TESTIMONIAL TO DOUGLAS F. COX 


The proceedings of the annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Conference 
were pleasantly interrupted by the meeting be- 
ing thrown open to officials of all member com- 
panies for the purpose of paying a tribute of ap- 
preciation to Douglas F, Cox, the first president 
of the conference. 

C. K. Yungman, chairman of the executive 
committee of the National Conference, occupied 
the chair and explained the object of the meet- 
ing, gracefully referring to his long-time asso- 
ciation with Mr. Cox in conference work. 

H. R. Clough, chairman of the committee on 
arrangements, in moving a resolution of ap- 
preciation to Mr. Cox, emphasized the im- 
portance of the National Conference to all com- 
panies writing automobile insurance, and 
pointed out that the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference was unique in the his- 
tory of insurance, and that it embraced practi- 
cally all fire and marine companies writing 
automobile insurance for nation-wide co-opera- 
tion in automobile fire and theft insurance, as 
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well as by arrangement with the Casualty Bu- 
reau for nation-wide co-operation in automo- 
bile property damage and collision insurance. 
Mr. Clough moved the following resolution: 


The representatives of automobile writing in- 
surance companies (being met together on the 
occasion of the second annual meeting of the 
National Automobile Underwriters Conference) 
desire to record their appreciation of the val- 
uable services rendered the conference by its 
first president, Douglas F. Cox, and to make 
acknowledgment of his tactfulness and im- 
partial fairness in handling the many difficult 
situations that have confronted the conference 
since its organization in April, 1916, as well as 
to express the deep sense of their obligation to 
him for his unsparing devotion of time and 
ability to co-operative work, which have con- 
duced so greatly to the success of the con- 
ference and to the advancement of the science 
of automobile insurance. 

Resolved, That the foregoing sentiments be 
engrossed and presented, as a permanent testi- 
monial from the conference companies, to 
Douglas F. Cox, first president of the National 
Automobile Underwriters Conference. 


T. E. Gallagher, delegate from the Western 
Automobile Underwriters Conference, in second- 
ing the resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted, voiced the appreciation of the benefits 
that had accrued to the Local Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conferences through their affiliation 
with the National Conference, as well as the 
great esteem in which Mr, Cox was held by all 
members of the Western and other local con- 
ferences. 

C. F. Shallcross, manager of the Royal Insur- 
ance Company, in paying a glowing tribute to 
the work Mr. Cox had accomplished as first 
president of the National Automobile Under- 
writers Conference, recalled to those present 
that Mr. Cox had been underwriting automo- 
biles ‘‘ever since it had been a great adventure 
to take a ten-mile ride in an automobile and re- 
turn the same afternoon.’’ Mr. Shallcross con- 
cluded by asking Mr. Cox’s acceptance, on be- 
half of the member companies, of a handsome 
set of old English silver candlesticks. 

Mr. Cox was obviously surprised and deeply 
touched by the sentiments expressed, and, to 
use his own words, “he thanked one and all 
from the bottom of his heart.’’ 

The meeting was a large and enthusiastic one, 
practically all of the local automobile under- 
writers being present, as well as many of the 
executives of member companies. Each local 
conference was represented by its delegates 
and the Casualty Bureau by the members of its 
automobile committee and A. W. Whitney, gen- 
eral manager. 


Continental Casualty’s Tax Instructions 

The Continental Casualty has notified agents 
of the monthly premium department that all 
taxes imposed on monthly permium policies al- 
ready on the company’s books will be paid by 
the company, but that the additional war taxes 
imposed by the war revenue law on new policy- 
holders will be paid by a small addition to 
present premium rates. Accordingly premiums 
on all policies issued in the monthly premium 
department on and after November 20 will be 
increased five cents a month. Vice-President 
Behrens estimates that this will just about 
pay the revenue tax. The company will get 
about three per cent net out of the five cents 
extra premium, and as the average monthly pre- 
mium on its books is about $1.65, the tax will 
be two cents. This will leave one cent to cover 
cost of making the tax returns and other inci- 
dentals growing out of the change. 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR SURETY 
AGENTS* 


Requirements of the Company in Underwriting Construc- 
tion Contract Bonds 


HOW THOSE REQUIREMENTS ARE TO BE MET BY AGENTS 


Information to be Sought—Conditions of the Contract—Other Details 
By LutHer E. MacKALL 


Bonds to guarantee the performance of construction contracts con- 
stitute one of the largest and most important branches of the surety 
business; and it is the branch with which a new agent comes in contact 
very early in his career. At the same time it is perhaps the most 
hazardous class of bonds written by the surety companies, and these 
bonds require care, attention and knowledge on the part of the agent 
in order to get them into satisfactory shape for approval. 

The production of contract business is largely a question of service. 
The contractor is likely to give his business to the agent who can most 
quickly produce a bond when it is wanted, and who can do so with the 
least trouble and annoyance to the contractor. An agent is likely to 
think that the giving of service rests with the home office, but as a 
matter of fact it rests primarily with the agents. A surety company 
cannot give every contractor a bond—even to enable its agent to get 
ahead of some other agent. In order to justify the company in giving 
a bond, the contractor must measure up to a certain standard which is 
fairly well established and which is applied with approximate uniformity 
by the companies. The company cannot promptly pass upon the risk 
unless the agent submits all the necessary information to show that the 
particular case is up to the standard. The underwriters cannot take 
the agent’s general statement or his conclusion that the contractor is 
satisfactory; they must have facts on which to base their conclusion. 
The agent who presents those facts in a logical and orderly way will 
receive prompt service from his home office, while the agent who sends 
incomplete information, and who fails to verify what he does send, 
cannot expect prompt service. In the latter event it is almost always 
necessary for the company to send back for further information, thus 
causing delays which irritate the client and often cause the loss of what 
is really good business. It is hard to over-emphasize the importance of 
sending to the company along with the application all the information 
necessary to enable the underwriters to pass upon the risk, and the 
purpose of this article is to indicate the more important particulars 
upon which the underwriters will require information and to explain 
briefly the necessity for the information, and to suggest to agents how 
to go about furnishing it. 


STANDING OF THE CONTRACTOR 
It is necessary to inform the underwriters as to the standing of the 
contractor. The points to be covered in such a report are— 
(a) his reputation for honesty and integrity; and 
(b) the length of time he has been in business and the nature of 
the work he has been performing; this for the purpose of 
determining whether he is qualified to perform the par- 
ticular contract. 

The report covering these features should be based upon a careful 
investigation among the banks, furnishers of material and architects or 
engineers for whom the contractor has done work. It is desirable, if 
possible, to get a chronological record of the contractor for the past ten 
years. 


* Copyright by The Spectator Company, New York. 


CHARACTER OF THE CONTRACT 

It is then necessary to furnish full particulars regarding the contract. 
There are three aspects to this question, namely, the character of the 
work that is to be performed, the terms of the contract under which 
the work will be done, and the plans and arrangements of the contrac- 
tor for performing the contract. 

The character of the work is important, for the underwriters must 
know whether the contractor has the proper experience and equipment 
to carry on and complete the work, and what physical hazards are in- 
volved and what materials will be required. If, for example, the con- 
tract is for the construction of a bridge, the underwriters will want to 
know— 

(a) the character of the foundations; that is, the kind of piers and 
how they are to be constructed ; 

(b) the character of the superstructure—whether steel, concrete or 
other material; 

(c) the length of the spans; 

(d) the character of the stream—whether the piers will be erected 
under water, and if so, the depth of the water: whether 
there is at different seasons of the year much variation in 
the depth of the stream, and whether there is danger that 
floods may wash away the bridge when partially completed. 

If the contract is for a sewer, they will want to know the size of the 
pipe to be laid, the depth from the surface and the character of the soil. 

If the contract is for paving, they will want to know what kind of 
pavement is to be laid; and if there is maintenance they will want full 
particulars concerning the thickness of the concrete base 
character of the surfacing. 

In regard to the terms of the contract the underwriters wou! ' 
like to have a copy of the contract; but if this cannot be jurnis 
if the case is to be submitted by telegraph, the following pvint: 
be covered: 

(a 

(b) whether or not there is any penalty or liquidated dam: 
delay ; 


time allowed for performing the contract; 


(c) if there is a penalty or liquidated damages, whether th: 
tract contains a provision for extension of time for cats 
beyond the contractor’s control, as, for example, by strike: 
by fire, tornado, earthquake or other act of God, or by 
inability to get materials or labor on account of conditions 
growing out of the war; 

(d) what, if any, maintenance or efficiency guarantees are pro- 

vided for: 


any guarantee against liability for patent infringement, and if 
so, whether any patented article is included in the contract: 
liability of the surety for the contractor's bills for labor and 


(e 


(Tt 
materials. This is largely a question of law, and the only 
thing the agent can do is to inform the company whether 
or not the contract and bond contain a specific provision 
obligating the surety to pay the contractor's bills for 
material and labor. The underwriters are familiar with 
the terms of such standard form of contract and bond as 
that of the American Institute of Architects, so if this 
is the form it is only necessary to so state. 

(g) In regard to the contract price, they will want to know whether 
the contract is for a lump sum or on the percentage basis, 
and if on the percentage basis, whether or not there is a 
maximum guarantee. They will also want to know whether 
the payments are to be made in cash and what percentage 
is to be paid on the monthly estimates: or if lump sum 
payments are to be made as the work progresses and 
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reaches various stages toward completion they will want 
the particulars. 

(h) Any unusual provisions of the contract or any unusual guar- 
antees of any kind should be made known to the under- 
writers. 


CoNTRACTOR’S ARRANGEMENTS FOR CARRYING ON THE Work 
In regard to the contractor’s plans and arrangements for performing 
the work the following points should be covered: 

(a) What portion, if any, of the work has been sub-let? 

(b) To whom? 

(c) Will the sub-contractors be required to give bond with cor- 
porate surety? 

(d) The principal materials that will be needed and what arrange- 
ments the contractor has made for getting those materials ; 
that is to say, what contracts he has made and with whom; 
or if he has not made contracts, whether or not he has an 
option on the materials and intends to make a contract, and 
if so, with whom. This is particularly important in view 
of the present difficulty of getting materials and the un- 
certainty as to the price. 

(e) Whether or not labor is available, and whether an adequate 
rate of wage has been allowed in the estimate. Ordinarily 
this is not important but during the war it is very im- 
portant, in view of the scarcity of labor and the con- 
stantly increasing wage. 

(f) Whether or not the contractor's plant is sufficient for the 
work, and if not, what additional plant will be necessary 
and the approximate cost. This is particularly important 
on large engineering works requiring considerable ma- 
chinery for economical performance. 


ApEQUACY OF CONTRACT PRICE 

It is very important for the underwriters to know whether the con- 
tract price is fairly proportioned to the cost of the work. It is not 
feasible for the companies to have expert engineers or contractors make 
estimates for them, so the only way of verifying the adequacy of the 
price is to obtain the names of the other bidders on the contract and 
the amount of their bids, respectively. This is the best evidence that is 
available to surety companies. As soon, therefore, as the bids are open 
the agent should obtain this information and forward it to the under- 
writers. 

OTHER WorK oN HAN» 

The willingness of surety underwriters to accept a contract bond will 
depend largely upon the amount of work the contractor already has 
on hand; so it is important to furnish along with the application a full 
statement of all the work the contractor has on hand, showing the 
amount of the contract, the percentage that has been completed and 
the payments that have been made. Investigation should also be made 
to ascertain that all these contracts are progressing satisfactorily and 
that no trouble is anticipated. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

We now come to the very important matter of obtaining a proper 
financial statement from the applicant. In the first place, attention 
should be directed to the importance of obtaining an accurate statement 
directly from the books of the applicant, and not merely a statement 
made in “round figures” from. memory or without reference to the 
books. If one relies upon his memory he ts likely to overlook or forget 
some of his liabilities and to over-estimate some of his assets. A state- 
ment that is not taken from the books does not inspire confidence, but, 
on the contrary, is usually taken as a signal of weakness. If a contrac- 
tor does not keep a set of books from which his financial condition can 
readily be obtained he is not entitled to a bond at all. If he has a set 
of books, he should not rely upon his memory but should have his 
bookkeeper make the financial statement directly from the books. If 
an agent finds a contractor who does not keep a complete set of books 
he should encourage the contractor to do so. He should show him the 
importance of it, explaining that he can never be a real contractor or 
get bonds on contracts of substantial size unless he does. 

The surety company furnishes the blank forms on which financial 
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statements are to be taken, and each of the items in a contractor's 
financial statement will be considered with a view of showing how the 
agent should handle the matter. 
CasH 

This is usually the first item in the statement; and the name of the 
bank where the money is deposited should be obtained and the balance, 
as stated by the contractor, should be verified by calling at the bank, 
If the bank will not voluntarily give the information, as sometimes 
happens, the agent should obtain from the contractor a letter addressed 
to the bank directing it to give to the surety the necessary information, 


Accounts RECEIVABLE 

This item consists of all estimates actually approved and ready for 
payment and other items of money to be received. This should be 
taken from the books of the contractor, and the agent should ascertain 
from whom the principal items are due, and should verify the amounts, 
and ascertain whether or not the money will be paid at the time stated 
by the contractor. It is particularly important to ascertain whether 
any of the items are disputed or in litigation. 


Stocks AND Bonps 
These should be listed and the name of each stock or bond should 
be given with the par and market value of each. If the securities are 
not listed on the stock exchange, information should be furnished as 
to the value of the stocks, including particularly dividends or interest 
that is being paid. 


Due Fok Work CoMPLETED ON UNFINISHED CONTRACTS 

This item embraces retained percentages and money actually expended 
or bills incurred since the last estimate. Details should be obtained if 
possible and verified. 

REAL Estate 

Kach parcel of real estate should be listed and gross value should 
he stated, with mortgages, if any. Where real estate is mortgaged, it 
is not satisfactory to have the contractor state merely his equity in the 
property, as the underwriters will want to know what proportion of the 
value of the property is covered by the mortgage. The valuation 
should be confirmed by consulting the tax records and other available 
information, 

PLANT 

In valuing the plant, it is important to know not only the nature of 
the plant but how much, if any, has been charged off for depreciation. 
It is therefore desirable to have a statement of the cost and the amount 
charged off for depreciation. The character of the plant should be 
disclosed, and it should be ascertained whether it is adequate for the 
work in hand; and if not, what additional plant will be necessary and 
the cost thereof. 

MATERIALS 

Particulars should be obtained as to the character of any materials 
shown on the statement. It is important to know whether they are 
available for the particular contract or for other contracts on hand; 
and it is particularly important to know that they are not second-hand 
stuff for which there is no ready market and which are not available 
for any contract on hand. 

The liabilities usually carried by a contractor are the following: 


Money Borrowen From BANKS 

The name of the bank or banks should be obtained and the date of 
maturity of the loans and what, if any, security the banks hold. Par- 
ticular inquiry should be made as to whether or not the banks hold as 
security an assignment of monies to become due under any of the 
existing contracts. 

OTHER Bitts PAYABLE 

It should be ascertained to whom the money is due and the date of 

maturity of the obligation. 


Accounts PAYABLE 


This includes all bills incurred for labor and materials or for other 
purposes whether actually due or not. The details should be furnished 
showing the principal creditors, the amount due each and which, if any, 
of the accounts are overdue. 
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MortTGAGEs ON REAL ESTATE 
Each separate mortgage should be listed, together with a statement 


of the property covered by the mortgage. 


Oruer LIABILITIES 

Particular inquiry should be made as to whether or not there are 
any other outstanding liabilities, either directly or as endorser, and 
inquiry should also be made as to whether there is an encumbrance of 
any kind on any part of the plant. 

The agent who obtains and submits to his company in an orderly and 
intelligible fashion the information herein suggested may reasonably 
expect a prompt answer, and he will almost invariably get it. 


directly interested in the contract are willing to become indemnitors 
merely as a matter of accommodation. Whatever may be the reason 
for becoming an indemnitor, it is the business of the agent (1) to have 
the company’s form of indemnity agreement properly executed, and 
1f the indemnitor. It 
often happens that an indemnitor will prefer not to make a detailed 
financial statement, but will expect the conipany to rely upon his general 
standing in the community or a general statement as to the amount of 
his net worth. It does sometimes happen that men are so well known that 
a financial statement is unnecessary, but the conservative, careful agent 
who wants to be certain of a prompt and favorable decision will obtain 


(2) to obtain a complete financial statement 


and submit a detailed financial statement whenever it is possible to do 





FINANCIAL STATEMENTS OF 


It often happens that persons interested with the contractor do not 
become parties to the contract, and therefore do not become principals 
In that event they are usually required to sign a bond of 


in the bond. 


indemnity to the surety, by which they undertake to pay any loss the 
In some cases persons not 


company may incur as surety on the bond. 


LIABILITY STATISTICS 


Service Bureau Outlines Uniform Method 
of Reporting Them 


In the introduction to the National Workmens 
Compensation Service Bureau's general liability 


statistical plan, the following statements are 


made: 


It is natural that an organization such as the 
National Workmens Compensation Service Bu- 
reau should be intensely interested in uniformity 
of statistical methods and requirements. The 
rate-making function of the bureau requires the 
accumulation of a large volume of experience. 
The source of this experience is the offices of 
the individual company members. All of the 
data which comes to the bureau are taken from 
the original records, to which the employees of 
the bureau do not have access. And this is 
properly so. In the first place, the companies 
themselves are interested for their own pur- 
poses in the accumulation of the data required 
by the bureau, and, in the second place, the 
work of deriving the information from original 
source would be prohibitive for the bureau. The 
final results which are placed before bureau 
committees are, therefore, produced by all car- 
riers in co-operation. The bureau itself serves 
as an assembling station. Here the various ex- 
periences of all members are brought together 
and combined in convenient form for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. It will be appreciated that this 
procedure requires strict standardization of 
methods of compilation. There must be no 
waste motion; the maximum of usable infor- 
mation must be produced in the most con- 
venient form for combination. The failure of 
one carrier to adhere strictly to all details of 
a call for experience would cause untold in- 
convenience and confusion in the bureau. 

It is for these reasons that the bureau has al- 
ways interested itself in uniformity. Much has 
been accomplished in compensation and auto- 
mobile insurance in the standardization of ex- 
perience requirements and in the simplification 
of statistical methods. 

It is in line with this programme that the 
central statistical committee has caused a study 
to be made of the subject of general liability 
statistics. 

The call of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment for general liability experience in the city 
of New York probably emphasized more than 
anything else the necessity for standardization 
in this branch of casualty statistics. This re- 
quest was issued some time during the month 
of August, 1916. The difficulties encountered in 
complying with this call convinced the statis- 
ticians of the lack of uniformity in the methods 
employed by the companies in tabulating and 
compiling this information. 

Accordingly, at the annual meeting of the cen- 
tral statistical committee, held in December of 
1916, a special sub-committee on general lia- 
bility statistical plan was appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the feasibility of 
standardizing general liability statistics, as 
workmen’s compensation and automobile sta- 


INDEMNITORS 


so. In the absence of a financial statement an indemnitor is always 


discounted, and it is much better to produce the evidence of the in- 


demnitor’s worth. 





tistics had been standardized. The sub-com- 
mittee, with the assistance of the statistician 
of the bureau, nave been at work during the 
present year and, as a result of their efforts, 
this statistical plan for general liability in- 
surance has been drafted. 

The plan has been approved by the central 
statistical committee and will become effective 
on January 1, 1918, for all general liability busi- 
ness effective on and after that date. While the 
plan is designed particularly for use in the of- 
fices of members of the bureau, it is hoped that 
all casualty companies interested in this line of 
insurance will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to place general liability statistics on a 
sound basis. The actuarial department of the 
bureau will gladly co-operate with any outside 
company and shall be pleased to explain the 
plan in detail and to offer suggestions concern- 
ing its application to the practical necessities 
of any carrier. 

A final note should be added to state that the 
sub-committee on general liability plan has been 
continued by the central statistical committee. 
The plan will continue under the jurisdiction of 
the sub-committee and will be revised and modi- 
fied from time to time as occasion demands. 


Develop Side Lines 


In this era of protection and preparation the 
insurance agent has a wonderful opportunity 
to develop many of the side lines of insurance 
now issued by a number of companies. There 
is a constantly changing condition in business, 
and the live agent should familiarize himself 
with the various forms of coverage which will 
be granted by the companies. Taking, as an ex- 
ample, insurance against loss of protits. With 
prices soaring as they have been during the past 
year every merchant should make some pro- 
vision against loss due to possible fire which 
would necessitate closing shop for a time. 
There are many persons who are not aware 
of the existence of this kind of insurance, and 
the agent would do well to make a thorough 
canvass of the mercantile houses in his vicinity, 
much the same as the life insurance man does 
with respect to the kind of protection he has 
to offer. 

The war has taught many people to be wary 
of uncertain events, and they are as a conse- 
quence much more willing to listen to any 
proposition which will tend to safeguard their 
property or interests. 

Much has been said of late about the un- 


certainty of the mails. Here is an excellent 


The objection to general statements of worth is that 
while they may in a sense be true, yet the supposed worth may consist 
of equities in real estate or stocks in industrial companies which have 
no market value, or other property which cannot be converted into 
money, and therefore is not available for the purpose of assisting the 
contractor or reimbursing the surety for any loss. 


opportunity to develop the field of parcel post 
and registered mail insurance. With a large 
number of new workers entering the service 
of the Postoffice Department, there is bound 
to be a good deal of trouble in the matter 
of deliveries because of the unfamiliarity of 
the new employees with the work that mail 
distribution involves. Mail-order houses and 
banks throughout the country are especially 
interested in 
should be visited frequently by the agent. 
These are just a few of the lines of insur- 
ance that have been developed in recent years, 
and afford an excellent opportunity for the 
agent to make his way into enlarging his fire 
insurance clientele. They will be found to be 
very profitable to the agent himself and their 
development is urged by the companies. 


these forms of insurance and 


Must Require Insurance to Be Carried 

In an opinion given to the Ohio State Indus- 
trial Commission last week with respect to 
the workmen’s compensation law, Attorney- 
yeneral McGhee held that a person who enters 
into a contract with an independent contractor 
must make it his business to see that the con- 
tractor has made proper arrangements for 
workmen’s compensation, either by paying the 
premiums required into the workmen’s com- 
pensation fund or by authority to take out self- 
insurance. 

If the person entering into the contract fails 
to do this he may be proceeded against under 
Section 27 of the workmen’s compensation act 
and made to pay a fifty per cent penalty in addi- 
tion to the compensation award paid to an in- 
jured man or to.the dependents of one killed. 


Business Mens Accident Association 

The November returns reported by the Busi- 
ness Mens Accident Association of Kansas City 
than satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. A total of 4349 applications were written, 
bringing the total for the year up to 44,411. In 
November a gain of 640 applications was made 
over the corresponding month of 1916. The as- 
sociation will very nearly accomplish its ori- 
ginal programme of 50,000 applications for the 


were more 


year, despite the loss of many men on account 
of the war. 
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QUICK ADJUSTMENTS 


Prompt Handling of Claims of Assured 
a Valuable Asset 





EXPERIENCE OF ONE_COMPANY 


Claimants Under Automobile Liability Satisfied 
With Prompt Small Payments—Delay 
Means Heavy Losses 


There is nothing that makes such a good im- 
pression on an assured who has had occasion 
to submit a loss claim to a casualty company as 
quick disposition of the matter. A prompt set- 
tlement is desired and is appreciated just as 
much as a settlement that is in accord with 
the assured’s ideas of his loss; and the latter, 
incidentally, is much more likely to result if 
the former also is arranged for. 

Nearly all insurance adjusters know that this 
is true, and endeavor to get on the ground as 
quickly after the loss occurs as possible. Prob- 
ably the field in which promptness is worth 
most, at least in the opinion of some of the 
leading casualty underwriters, is automobile 
liability. The necessity for immediate action 
here is so apparent that the company which is 
finding its loss ratio mounting to dangerous 
figures can nearly always find the weak spot 
in its claim adjustment bureau. 

There is a small casualty company in a 
Southern State which has been writing auto- 
mobile liability insurance for a comparatively 
short time. According to some familiar with 
the business this company rushed in where 
angels feared to tread by writing business at 
less than conference rates. As a “new begin- 
ner” in the field this form of competition was, 
of course, the most effective, and it was able 
to put a considerable volume of business on its 
books. The interesting thing about it, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the president of 
the company recently, is that it is making more 
money at its low rates than the other compa- 
nies in the same field are making at standard 
rates. 

WHERE Success Lay 

“The secret of our success,” said the head 
of the company refered to, “is in our adjust- 
ment department. We handle a loss so quickly 
that it would make your head swim. And 
many a man who is hurt by one of our assured 
has signed a release before he has had time 
to brush off his clothes. 

“With workmen’s compensation laws on the 
books the ambulance-chasing lawyer has fewer 
avenues along which to work. One of the most 
prolific yet remaining is personal accident busi- 
ness. And the man who is hurt by an auto- 
mobile is the most luscious prospect that he 
can uncover. Hence the most important thing, 
from the standpoint of the company which is 
on the liability of the automobilist, is to get to 
the injured person and reach a just and satis- 
factory agreement with him before Mr. Ambu- 
lance Chaser can get around. And that is 
exactly what we do. 

“There is no delay whatever in our office. 
Everything else is subordinated to the big fea- 
ture of taking care of losses promptly. A car 
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stands in front of our building, and the 
moment the report of an accident in which we 
are interested comes in an adjuster gets into 
the car and makes fast time in getting to the 
accident. Sometimes we reach the injured 
person before he has left the scene. And in 
a case of that kind it is easy to make a settle- 
ment of his claim. 

“We have more $10 losses, I believe, than 
any other automobile liability company in 
America. The man who is slightly hurt by an 
automobile will consider $10 a very effective 
plaster for his skinned elbow. But if you give 
him a few days to think it over, especially if 
his thoughts are helped along by some enter- 
prising young lawyer who sees a good-sized 
contingent fee in the offing, the same skinned 
elbow will probably cost you at least $100. 
Ilere speed is certainly of great value in cut- 
ting the cost of settlements. 


AssuRED APPRECIATES QUICK SETTLEMENT 

“Another thing is that the assured appreci- 
ates quick action just as much as the company. 
We keep after our assured to let them know 
that they must get in touch with us just as soon 
as an accident happens, and they have learned 
to follow this plan. It relieves them of a lot 
of worry to know that an adjustment has been 
made, because even though they may have 
faith in the liability insurance company, they 
never feel exactly right until the loss has been 
adjusted and the matter closed. Hence I be- 
lieve that our promptness in handling adjust- 
ments is one of the reasons why we are get- 
ting so much new business.” 

This company is in a particularly good posi- 
tion to handle its business in the manner indi- 
cated, because it is doing a purely local busi- 
ness. It is in touch with all angles of the local 
situation, and appreciating the fact that at its 
rates it cannot afford to have big losses there 
is every incentive favoring immediate action. 
But the large company with a national organ- 
ization can undertake to speed up its loss ad- 
justment operations somewhat, especially if it 
appreciates fully that cuting down the time re- 
quired to dispose of a claim of this kind is 
going to have a definite effect on the amount 
of the loss. 


PERSONAL ACCIDENT ADJUSTMENTS 

In the personal accident and health field 
promptness is a cardinal virtue, provided it is 
exercised intelligently. It is necessary, of 
course, for the period during which disability 
was suffered to have been closed before a set- 
tlement can be made. Following the presenta- 
tion of the claim, the prompt appearance of 
the adjuster, who oftentimes is the agent who 
wrote the business, makes a splendid impres- 
sion on the assured, and this puts him in a 
frame of mind where he is easier to deal with. 


Wuy Acents Want TO SETTLE 

One reason why agents who have direct re- 
lationship with their casualty companies prefer 
to handle their own loss adjustments is because 
they can appreciate the business value of this 
feature. They are going out to sell indemnity, 
and when they are in a position to adjust the 
losses they know exactly what they have to 


Thursday 


offer. The agent who sells a policy, a loss on 
which will be adjusted by some other repre- 
sentative of the company, feels that his assured 
may not get all that is coming to him, or that 
the adjuster will be inclined to read the policy 
along purely technical lines. An adjustment 
that is strictly in accord with the letter of the 
contract will always hold in court, but the 
agent who is out hustling for business every 
day knows that sometimes the best interests of 
the company are served by a liberal rendition 
of the terms. 

This is true of every branch of the casualty 
field, of course. A good illustration that comes 
to mind has to do with a settlement under an 
automobile liability policy written by a firm of 
agents who have had very satisfactory relation- 
ships with their company for many years. The 
policy contained the usual clause releasing the 
company from liability if the assured violated 
the law in regard to the operation of the 
vehicle. In the State where the policy was 
issued chauffeurs are required to have licenses 
and to be over eighteeen years of age. The 
policy was to cover a delivery truck operated 
hy the assured. 


Errors OF THE ASSURED 

The business was written and the policy de- 
livered, but the agents neglected to call atten- 
tion to the provisions of the State law with 
reference to drivers. As a result, possibly, of 
this omission, the assured permitted a fifteen- 
year-old boy to drive the truck, which later on 
struck a man and injured him severely. Ex- 
amination of the facts showed the agents as 
well as the company that it was liable under 
the policy; yet the agents felt that they were 
in some measure to blame. One of the mem- 
bers of the firm made a special trip to New 
York to put the matter up to the company, 
after a settlement with the injured man had 
heen made by the assured, who paid $1600. 

“This concern,” said the agent, “places all 
of his business with us. He has regarded us 
as responsible for giving him full coverage. 
He did not read the policy, but looked to us 
for protection. When we delivered the policy 
we omitted to call his attention to the feature 
which is now involved. He thought he was 
covered, even though he wasn’t. Consequently, 
I feel that we have a moral if not a legal lia- 
bility here.” 

The president of the company, to whom the 
matter was submitted, took it under considera- 
tion. He looked over the record of the agents, 
saw that their business had been clean and 
profitable, and realized that the recommenda- 
tion which was being made was with reference 
to the retention of good will, which would 
undoubtedly be lost if the settlement was not 
made. The result was that the claim was 
allowed, even though the assured would not 
have had even a fighting chance had he gone 
to court. 

SpreD WiTH DISCRETION 

The matter of rushing settlements can some- 
times be overdone. In fact, one or two casualty 
companies have obtained somewhat unenviable 
reputations because of the haste with which 
they endeavor to dispose of a loss when it 
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appears that the* ultimate outcome will be to 
their disadvantage. Some time ago a promi- 
nent clergyman was struck in the eves by a 
stone thrown into a train on which he was a 
passenger, and for a time it was thought that 
total loss of eyesight would result. [lis con- 
dition was made worse by a nervous affection 
growing out of the injury. 

lle was constantly approached by representa- 
tives of two of the companies involved, who 
hesought him to make a settlement, offering a 
lump sum which was considerably more than 
temporary disability would amount to, but less, 
of course, than if the company were compelled 
to pay for the less of an eye. The minister 
endeavored to postpone settlement, not being 
in a physical condition to deal with them, but 
was finally worried into signing an agreement 
covering it. The impression made on him and 
his friends was distinctly unfavorable, and, as 
it happened, the result was unfavorable to the 
insurance companies as well, as the man ulti- 
mately recovered his eyesight completely. Con- 
sequently it is evident that the company can 
often afford to accept a loss gracefully, if it 
must be paid, rather than suffer the resentment 
of an assured who feels that he is not being 
given fair treatment. 

This is the exceptional case, however. In 
most instances promptness in handling the ad- 
justment will be a saving feature. This is 
especially true of the individual to whom health 
and accident insurance represents a real anchor 
to windward, and who needs the money which 
it will bring. The salaried man who has been 
undergoing a siege of sickness, or who has 
been compelled to go to the hospital for an 
operation, looks on the company representa- 
tive as an angel of light, brought up to date by 
a fountain pen and a checkbook, when he ap- 
pears to dispose of the claim and take care of 
the loss under the policy. 

The adjuster, whether he is devoting all of 
his time to this department, or whether he is 
selling insurance and handling his own losses, 
can make a lot of friends for his company by 
courtesy and justice in settling the claim. He 
will make “boosters” who will go out of their 
way to talk for it if he shows that his company 
is just as willing to part with money in the 
payment of a just claim as it is to receive a 
premium. 

Quick action leaves a good taste in the mouth 
of the assured, and makes the settlement all the 
more appreciated. 


New York Manual of Compensation and 
Liability Insurance 


A revised manual of compensation and lia- 
bility insurance for New York has been issued 
by the Compensation Inspection Rating Board 
of that State. It contains the New York Rules 
and Procedure, also all instructions, rates and 
classifications covering workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability and teams’ insurance. 
Rates for workmen’s compensation are stated 
without reference to symbols. The manual is 
in loose leaf form, and can be supplied at $1.25 
rer copy hy The Spectator Company, New 


York. 
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Importance of Planning and Maintaining 


Well-Balanced Office 


CREDIT MAN INSIDE 
Fool’s Economy in Efforts to Employ Poor 


Help 


The glorification of the salesman is so 
natural and logical in a business where selling 
is so much the outstanding thing as in in- 
surance that there is a little danger of the 
importance of a few other things being over- 
looked. Of course, no insurance business can 
go very far without the services of a few of 
the ‘‘go-better” boys, who know how to secure 
the highly desirable action on the well-known 
dotted line; but at the same time the close co- 
operation of people behind the firing line is 
just as important as it is in the army, where it 
is said that four or five people must be work- 
ing behind the line to every soldier actually 
engaged in fighting. 

This is especially true of the various 
branches of fire and casualty business, where 
agency work is so generally conducted by 
offices more or less well organized, and where 
there is so much more of routine than there 
is in the life insurance agency. The applica- 
tion of rates alone, especially in fire insurance, 
alone shows the highly technical nature of the 
office work, and the necessity of having some- 
body in charge of it who knows what's what 
and a few other things; while the complica- 
tions of liability insurance, taken in connection 
with the operation of compensation legislation, 
and the various details of automobile insurance 
of the several sorts, make the work of the 
office organization of a good casualty business 
no sinecure by considerable. 

A prosperous hut comparatively small agency: 
handling a general line of casualty and fire 
business in a good-sized city found this out 
not many months ago, much to its cost. The 
agency consisted of three men, all of whom 
had good personal followings, besides being 
salesmen good enough to pick up their share 
of outside business; and its prosperity was 
hased largely on this fact, although by no 
means entirely on it. That was where the mis- 
take lay—they thought that they were the 
whole works. 

They knew that the old chap who took care 
of the office end of the business, with only a 
girl stenographer to aid him, was prettv good 
in his line, but they didn’t give him very much 
credit, taking the usual attitude of good-natured 
tolerance toward the people who stayed in the 
office all day while they, the salesmen, were 
out bringing home the bacon. In a word, they 
made the not uncommon mistake of thinking 
that almost anybody could look after the office, 
and that their inside man was useful, but by no 
means of great importance. 

The boys were somewhat taken aback at the 
apparently absurd value placed on their old 
routine man by people who usually knew their 
business; but they congratulated him heartily, 
none the less, and then, thinking the matter 


over, almost chortled with glee at the money 
they were going to save. 

“We've been paying old Jones a good 
salary,” the senior partner pointed out. “With 
him and the girl to pay we've had pretty heavy 
overhead here. Now, my idea is to get a good 
girl who can handle the office work and act as 
stenographer as well. We can get such a girl, 
with some insurance experience, as easy as 
rolling off a log, and pay her just about half 
the combined salaries of these two.” 

It sounded good. It looked, in fact, like a 
chance to accumulate “‘velvet” equal to half 
of the combined salaries of the office force, 
and the plan was accordingly carried out. The 
young woman who had been the stenographer 
expressed her absolute certainty of being able 
to fill the job, being privately of the opinion 
that there wasn’t much to it, and that, after all, 
she had better tackle it rather than look for 
something else to do. 

In fact, she was literally swamped with the 
work. She found out from the first day that 
old man Jones had done a good deal more 
than she gave him credit for in the shape of 
actual work, and that, moreover, he had 
knowledge concealed back of his bald forehead 
that was utterly beyond her. When policy- 
holders or prospective policyholders called up 
with abstruse questions about rates, coverage 
and so forth, the poor girl had to confess 
ignorance, and to suggest waiting until one of 
the solicitors got in; or, as she learned later to 
do, she asked time to look things up, and then 
dug up the information to the best of her 
ability from the local underwriters’ association 
or some other source. 

But it soon became apparent that things 
were not going as smoothly by a good deal as 
they formerly did. The men who did the sell- 
ing began to growl among themselves at the 
little errors which were constantly coming up 
to plague them and get them “in bad” with 
policyholders, and in several instances grave 
mistakes were narrowly averted. Instead of 
being able to go out with the cheerful con- 
sciousness that everything on the record end 
of the business was promptly and expertly at- 
tended to, they were continually uneasy over 
the extreme probability that things had been 
overlooked that cught not be overlooked. 

The end came when the agency, out of a 
clear sky, as it were, lost its biggest line of 
husiness, consisting of all of the fire and 
casual insurance of a big manufacturer. 

“You boys are all right,” he told the chap 
who called to renew the business, and found, 
to his pained amazement, that it was going 
elsewhere. “TI like you, but business is busi- 
ness, and from what I have gathered from re- 
cent efforts to get information out of your 
office, things aren’t handled there the way I 
want my insurance handled. And a man can’t 
afferd to take chances with insurance.” 

That was the conclusion the boys themselves 
came to at once. They went out and dug up 
an experienced man to take charge of their 
office, relegating the stenographer to her 
former work, much to her relief. And they 
think a good deal more of the importance of 
the office work than they formerly did. 
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EXPLOSIVE GRAIN DUST 





Danger Inherent in Dust Arising from 
Grains and other Organic Substances 





HOW TO PREVENT EXPLOSIONS 





Efficient Conservation Demands that Every Possi- 
ble Precaution Shall Be Taken 


The necessity of conserving grains and other 
products for the assistance of our allies during 
the war has been forcibly impressed upon the 
people of the United States as a whole, and 
particularly upon those having to do with the 
production, transportation, storage and manu- 
facture of such natural products. 

In this connection it is important that all 
should realize the danger inherent in grains 
due to the explosibility of dust arising there- 
from when mixed in certain proportions with 
air, in order that all proper precautions may be 
taken to prevent the destruction of produce and 
buildings and loss of life through explosions of 
dust. 

Much valuable information along this line is 
contained in a report issued by the United 
States Bureau of Mines, from which the fol- 
lowing data are abstracted: 


ORIGIN AND DISTRIBUTION OF DUSTS 

During the process of handling grain large 
quantities of dust are produced. The coarse or 
heavier dust settles on the floors, steps, ma- 
chinery, etc., while the very fine dust rises into 
the atmosphere and settles on beams, rafters 
and other inaccessible points. The bolters, rolls, 
purifiers, etc., all produce a large quantity of 
dust during their process of operation, and if a 
satisfactory system of dust collecting is not in- 
stalled a portion of the dust may escape into 
the surrounding atmosphere. During the grind- 
ing process considerable dust may also escape 
into the air if proper provisions are not taken 
to keep the machinery in repair. The conveyor 
lines and elevator legs, in case of any defect in 
construction, will allow the dust to enter the 
surrounding air. At the discharging point of 
grain into storage, an opportunity is given for 
the dust to escape into the air and settle on 
surrounding projections. In addition to the 
various sources enumerated, there are possibly 
a number of others, but the ones mentioned gen- 
erally cover the sources that produce the largest 
quantity. An important consideration in the 
prevention of the accumulation of dangerous 
dusts would be to attack the point where the 
dust is produced, and not deal exclusively with 
its removal after it has settled in dangerous 
quantities. It is true that the escape of dust 
cannot be entirely prevented, but it can be re- 
duced to such an extent that its complete re- 
moval can be more certain. 


EFFICIENCY OF DUST-COLLECTING 
SYSTEMS 


The introduction of dust-collecting systems in 
the milling industry has succeeded in the prac- 
tical elimination of the old dust or ‘‘stive’’ room. 
When this dust room was in use, such as at the 
time of the Minnesota explosion in 1878, and 
the Illinois explosion in 18938, the dust was con- 
veyed or carried to the “‘stive’’ room from the 
various parts of the mill. This always made an 
“explosive chamber,” as it were, allowing suf- 
ficient dust to be in suspension to produce a 
violent explosion, if ignited. With the present 
system of dust collection as applied to modern 
mills this particular source of danger is done 
away with, and, by means of air currents, the 
dust is carried to the collector and deposited. 
Many millers seem to feel a sense of security 
if such a dust-collecting system is in good work- 
ing order, and that this danger from explosions 


is practically eliminated. Owing to the differ- 
ences in types of grinding machines used in flour 
and feed milling, the flour miller feels an addi- 
tional amount of protection from the fact thata 
series of sparks necessary to ignite the dust 
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cloud will not be as readily produced by the 
grinding ‘rolls’ as when attrition or friction 
mills are used. However, it would not be ad- 
visable to conclude that flour mills are not as 
liable to experience explosions as feed or cereal 
mills, owing to this one difference of machinery 
installation, as other sources are often present 
which may cause a spark or fire and generate an 
explosion which would extend to the highly in- 
flammable dust usually prevalent in any grind- 
ing mill. 

Observations in various mills would seem to 
indicate that at times some of the dust collec- 
tors do not work as effectively as at other times. 
In some cases dust has been in suspension, 
forming a noticeable cloud near the collecting 
device, probably due to defective equipment. 
When this occurs the very finest part of the dust 
leaks out into the atmosphere, and when mixed 
with sufficient air forms a dangerous mixture. 


LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS OF IN- 
FLAMMABILITY OF GRAIN DUST 

Following the disaster in Minnesota in 1878, 
Professors Peck and Peckham carried out some 
tests upon the explosibility of flour dusts. They 
found that two ounces of these dusts, together 
with two cubic feet of air, would produce, when 
ignited in a box with a frame, an explosion that 
would lift two men standing on the cover. It 
has been calculated that a sack of flour sus- 
pended as dust in 4000 cubic feet of air (a room 
20 x 20 x 10), when ignited, would generate suf- 
ficient force to throw 2500 tons 100 feet high. 

More recent work upon the inflammability of 
carbonaceous dusts has been carried out by 
R. V. Wheeler, chief chemist for the Explosion 
in Mines Committee, England. He tested a 
large number of various kinds of dusts by two 
different methods—one for the purpose of dis- 
criminating between harmless and dangerous 
dusts; the other with the intention of ascertain- 
ing the temperatures at which inflammation of 
the dangerous dusts takes place readily. As a 
result of these tests he divided the dusts into 
three classes, namely: 

“Class I.—Dusts which ignite and propagate 
flame readily, the source of heat required for 
ignition being comparatively small; such, for 
example, as a lighted match. 

“Class II.—Dusts which are readily ignited, 
but which for the propagation of flame require 
a source of heat of large size and high tempera- 
ture (such as electric arc), or of long duration 
(such as the flame of a Bunsen burner). 

“Class III.—Dusts which do not appear to be 
capable of propagating flame under any con- 
ditions likely to obtain in a factory; either (a) 
because they do not readily form a cloud in 
air, or (b) because they are contaminated with 
a large quantity of incombustible matter, or (c) 
because the material of which they are com- 
posed does not burn rapidly enough.” 

CLASS I.—Sugar; dextrine (calcined farina) ; 
starch; cocoa; rice, meal and sugar refuse; 
cork; unextracted soya bean; wood flour; malt; 
oat husk; grain (flour mill); maize; tea; com- 
pound cake; grain (grain storage); rape seed; 
cornflour; flour (flour mill), chicory briquette; 
gramophone record; extracted soya bean. 

CLASS II.—Copal gum; leather; ‘‘dead’’ cork; 
cocoanut oil milling; oil cake; offal grinding 
(bran); grist milling; horn meal; rice milling: 
sawdust; castor oil meal; mustard; shoddy; and 
shellac composition.; 

CLASS III.—Organic ammonia; tobacco; spice 
milling; bone meal; coal (foundry blacking); 
lamp black; sack cleaning; retort carbon; rape 
seed (Russian); blacking; grain cleaning; drug 
grinding; cotton seed; cotton seed and soya 
bean; charcoal; foundry blacking; brush carbon; 
stale coke; plumbago; bone charcoal; mineral 
and ivory black. 

The classification, as here given, is according 
to the inflammability of the sample _ tested. 
Other results might be obtained from other sam- 
ples of the same: material, especially those 
placed in Class III. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, after a 
series of tests, reports that: 

“Although sufficient work has not been done 
to allow of any absolute statements, the results 
thus far indicate that all dusts that are made 
in the handling and working up of grain into 
food products can be ignited under proper con- 
ditions, and also will propagate a flame, most of 
them with explosive violence. This statement 
should not be taken as meaning that the dusts 
will ignite of themselves, that is, spontaneously; 
but when heated to their ignition-temperature 
will ignite and will propagate a flame. In other 
words, there must be some outside source of 
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heat. This may be very small, such as a heated 
coil of wire, as used in the above tests, if the 
temperature is sufficiently high; or it may be 
larger, as a flame, which may have a lower tem- 
perature but a larger heating surface.” 


AMOUNT OF DUST THAT WILL PROPA- 
GATE AN EXPLOSION 


In dust explosions usually two reports are 
heard; the first is described as a sharp, quick 
sound, followed by a second of a loud, rumbling 
nature, and lasting for a much longer period 
and usually followed by fire destroying the 
plant. The theory of this is that a very small 
quantity of fine dust in suspension becomes 
ignited, causing the first sharp report, which 
would produce sufficient concussion to disturb 
settled and packed dust on surrounding ledges 
and projections, filling the air with an additional 
explosive mixture. The heat, or flame from the 
original small puff, would cause an ignition of 
this newly formed mixture, and the explosion 
would propagate throughout a very large area, 
until the entire dust zone would be covered. 
Because of the possibility of this, it is neces- 
sary to prevent even small accumulations of 
dust, particularly near points from which sparks 
or flame may originate. 

Many theories and ideas have been advanced 
as to the conditions under which dust explosions 
are produced and the amount of dust in sus- 
pension necessary to originate the explosion, 
all probably based on different tests and ex- 
periments. It is generally agreed that the dust 
must be fine and dry, and in a state of suspen- 
sion in the atmosphere, and there must be a 
proper proportion in diffusion so that the ex- 
plosive mixture will ignite with sufficient force 
to propagate to an explosion. It is therefore 
evident that to prevent explosions practically all 
the dust must be removed or the amount of 
air kept down to a minimum. 


CAUSES OF GRAIN-DUST EXPLOSIONS 


The following causes have been assigned to 
many of the explosions in milling plants 
throughout this country and abroad: 

(1) Use of open lights, or naked flames, such 
as lamps, torches, gas jets, lanterns, candles, 
matches, etc. 

(2) Property fires. 

(3) Introduction of foreign material in grind- 
ing machines. 

(4) Electric sparks from motors, fuses, 
switches, lighting systems. 

(5) Static electricity produced by friction of 
pulleys and belts, grinding machines, etc. 

A detailed discussion of the first two classes is 
not necessary; recognizing the explosive hazard 
of dust laden air, it is obvious that all the 
causes in (1) should be guarded against. Many 
violent explosions have occurred during mill 
fires, as the force from the fire produces suf- 
ficient concussion to jar accumulated dust into 
suspension. 

A large number of explosions in more recent 
years have been traced to the introduction of 
foreign materials into grinding machines, par- 
ticularly in grinding oat hulls and feeds. Par- 
ticles of foreign material seem to pass the sep- 
arating systems and, coming in contact with the 
grinding plates of the machines, produce suf- 
ficient sparks to cause an ignition of the dusts 
in the grinding machines and conveyor lines. 

Explosions have been assigned to the igni- 
tion of the dust cloud by an electric arc, and by 
sparks from motors, blown fuses, switchboards, 
starting boxes, lighting systems, ete. A dis- 
astrous explosion in Liverpool, England, in 1911, 
was due to the ignition of dust stirred up by 
the breaking of a belt. The cause of the igni- 
tion was due to sparks from a blown fuse of a 
temporary switchboard. 

The production of static electricity by fric- 
tion of pulleys and belts has been assigned as 
the cause of recent dust explosions. Although 
experiments have not been conducted along this 
line to show that a dust cloud can be ignited 
in this manner, a recent experiment by the 
United States Bureau of Mines showed very 
clearly that sufficient static electricity could be 
produced by a very small pulley and shaft to 
readily ignite gas. A milling company in Texas, 
engaged in grinding cottonseed cake into meal, 
states that, after experiencing a series of ex- 
plosions, the insulating of a certain grinding 
machine prevented any repetition of previous 
occurrences. The fact that explosions have 
been known to occur at times when the feed 
of grinding machines was cut off, seems to in- 
dicate that an unknown factor may be the re- 
sponsible agent. 
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Since only a very small quantity of dust in 
suspension is necessary to present conditions 
favorable to ignition, it would appear advisable 
that the proper thing to do would be to avoid 
the production or escape of dust into the at- 
mosphere, as far as this is possible. From the 
large number of explosions thought to have been 
due to the presence of foreign material in the 
grain, it appears that the grain contains a por- 
tion of this material from the original point of 
shipment and suggests the importance of clean- 
ing the grain at the very first stages of handling. 
In addition to this source of danger the size of 
the bins receiving ground material has an im- 
portant relation to the extent of the fire or the 
violence of the explosion. If the bin is of large 
dimensions and very deep, it gives a very large 
area that may become filled with very fine dust 
in suspension. A number of violent explosions 
have occurred, due to a flame coming in con- 
tact with the suspended dust in bins contain- 
ing only a small quantity of grain. 

It is necessary in mills and elevators for the 
workmen to determine at frequent intervals the 
amount of grain that the storage bins contain. 
A common practice is to lower a light of some 
kind into the bin, to observe or measure the 
quantity of grain. Many explosions have oc- 
curred when open lights and lanterns were in- 
troduced into grain bins for this purpose, and 
the practice cannot be too strongly condemned. 
The relation of the electric spark to the igni- 
tion of the dust cloud has not been fully de- 
termined by experiment, and many companies, 
for this reason, have discontinued the lower- 
ing of incandescent electric light bulbs into 
dusty atmospheres. There is a tendency for the 
workmen to become hasty in an effort to as- 
certain the quantity in a series of bins, and 
the bulb may, by contact with the side of the 
bin or floor, become broken and introduce an 
element of possible danger. The desired result 
can be obtained by lowering a ‘‘tape’’ with a 
weight attached to the end, and the exact meas- 
urement can be recorded. 

Where lights must be used an approved type 
of portable electric lamp should be provided. 
The Electrical Section of the Bureau of Mines 
has recently approved three different types of 
lamps for safety in gaseous mixtures. 

Electric bulbs in dusty atmospheres located 
near machinery where there is a possibility of 
the lamp becoming broken, or at points in the 
mill where workmen may strike the lamp, es- 
pecially when carrying a projection of some 
kind on their shoulder, should be enclosed in 
strong wire guards or protectors; and it would 
be advisable also to enclose each bulb in a 
vaporproof globe. An extra safety feature would 
be, whenever possible, to locate all fuses on 
light and power circuits, switches, starting 
boxes, motors, etc., at points where dust is not 
present in dangerous quantities. 

An adequate system of preventing or collect- 
ing dust should be provided and maintained; in 
fact, from the point where the grain or other 
material enters the building to its final distri- 
bution, it should not be allowed to be dis- 
charged or moved in such a manner that dust 
May escape. 

At any point where open delivery is necessary, 
powerful suction dust collectors should be pro- 
vided. To prevent explosions due to sparking 
in milling machinery, vents are often provided; 
these are essentially safety or explosion valves, 
to permit the release of pressure caused by in- 
cipient explosions; to be of value they must be 
of good size, and under no circumstances should 
they open into any part of the building. Lately 
experiments have been made with checking de- 
vices which hold back a sufficient amount of the 
material to almost completely exclude any air 
at the point where sparks may be expected: 
such an appliance, when perfected, will tend 
largely toward reducing the hazard of ex- 
plosions originating or traveling through con- 
veyors and machinery. 

Besides the dust collecting systems, the re- 
moval of dust which has settled in the mill is 
necessary. The usual method is to sweep up 
the floors with a broom and dust off all rafters, 
ete. This removes the larger particles and 
much of the real dust, but the finest and, there- 
fore, most dangerous dust is only stirred up to 
mix with the fine particles already in the air. 
In any of the larger mills and in any dust laden 
section of a smaller plant a complete vacuum 
cleaning system should be installed, similar to 
that used by the housewife in cleaning her home. 
The cost of installation may ‘be high but the 
thoroughness is undisputed and it will save in 
the number of employees usually necessary for 
cleaning. 
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All Companies Domiciled Outside United 
States to Be Licensed 





BUREAUS ASKED TO CO-OPERATE 
Want No Information to Go to Enemy—Outline 
made by Secretary MeAdoo 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 24.—Pre- 
paratory to providing the regulations under 
which licenses will be issued to foreign insur- 
ance companies, as required by the President’s 
order of December 7, Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo has requested the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, the American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters and the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau for sugges- 
tions to be adopted by American insurance 
companies for the purpose of preventing any 
important information from becoming available 
to disloyal persons and for regulations to be 
embodied in the license to be issued to the for- 
eign companies under the provisions of the 
Trading-With-the-Enemy Act. 

Under the Presidents’ order, all foreign in- 
surance companies must obtain licenses from 
the Secretary of the Treasury before February 
1, next. In the letter to the three associations, 
the Secretary wrote: 

One of the purposes of such licenses will be 
to guard by regulation against the transmission 
of information of value to the enemy to per- 
sons of places where it may be available to 
the enemy. ¢ ; 

The Secretary recognizes that the conduct of 
business by insurance companies makes it de- 
sirable that they have information concerning 
risks which they insure, and that this informa- 
tion is in many cases of a character that would 
make it of value to the enemy. While the 
license requirement will only apply to foreign 
companies, it is recognized that this danger 
may in some measure apply to American com- 
panies, and the Secretary feels sure that the 
patriotism of the American companies will lead 
them to co-operate by voluntarily adopting 
regulations that will guard against any impor- 
tant information becoming available to dis- 
loyal persons. 

The Secretary will be glad to have your ad- 
vice and suggestions as to regulations to be in- 
corporated in the licenses to be issued to for- 
eign companies, these suggestions to be trans- 
mitted to him either by a written memorandum 
or by means of a committee of not exceeding 
three of your members. 


“Tables of Comparative Benefits of Various 
Compensation Laws” 

The Spectator Company announces the issu- 
ance of a revised and enlarged edition of ‘‘Ta- 
bles of Comparative Benefits of Various Com- 
pensation Laws,’ compiled by Stanley L. Otis. 
The tables are divided into the following head- 
ings: Death, Permanent Total, Dismember- 
ment, Permanent Partial, Temporary Total, 
Temporary Partial, Medical Aid, Waiting Period 
and Miscellaneous. 

A large number of States having workmen's 
compensation acts amended the laws this year, 
and in many instances these amendments af- 
fected the ‘‘Benefits Waiting Period’”’ or ‘‘Medi- 
cal Aid” feature, and in addition five States 
adopted compensation laws so that it is es- 
sential that all interested in workmen’s com- 
pensation and its development should have a 
ready reference showing the laws of the sev- 
eral States as they exist to-day. 

Mr. Otis, executive secretary of the Insurance 
Federation of the State of New York, formerly 
actuary of the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
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tion Service Bureau and chief examiner of the 
Michigan Insurance Department, is exceptionally 
well qualified to prepare a summary of the laws, 
and the success of the first edition proves its 
value to the busy insurance man and all others 
interested in the subject. 

The tables are printed in convenient form for 
desk or pocket use on first quality paper and 
substantially bound. Price fifty cents per copy 
with a discount when ordered in quantities. 
Address all orders to the publishers, The Spec- 
tator Company, New York. 


Burglary Rate Advances Made 


Burglary insurance rates have been advanced 
as a result of the increasing losses, particularly 
in mercantile lines, and on account of the higher 
cost of replacements. The increased rates ap- 
plying to mercantile risks show an advance of 
approximately twenty per cent for the different 
groups, but in addition thereto many of the 
classifications have been moved up to higher 
rated groups than heretofore, with the result 
that the actual increase in some _ instances 
amounts to eighty per cent, as is the case of 
classes of risks which were in group 1, the old 
rate for which was $15 per $1000, which are 
transferred to group 3, where the new rate is 
$27 per $1000. In many instances some of the 
classes have been advanced, one group, which, 
with the advance in the rates for the groups, 
means total advance in rate of premium of about 
forty to fifty per cent. The action on the in- 
crease was taken at the special meeting of the 
Burglary Insurance Underwriters Association 
held recently at the offices of the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company. 

The new rates are to become effective as re- 
gards new risk written on January 1, and as 
regards renewals of existing policies on Feb- 
ruary 1. The increase not only reflects the 
higher value of goods insured, and therefore 
greater exposure, but is also to in some measure 
equalize the steadily increasing number of rob- 
beries in mercantile establishments with little 
or no appreciable percentage of recovery. 

The association also voted to establish a flat 
advance of 10 per cent on all residence burglary 
policies to become effective December 10 as re- 
gards new business and February 1 as regards 
renewals. It also adopted a flat ten per cent in- 
crease on mercantile safe risks effective on the 
same dates. These advances were made in ac- 
cord with the resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing of executives of casualty and surety com- 
panies held November 23, wherein it was set 
forth that the higher cost of doing business 
under present conditions amply justified such 
an increase. 

The association also advanced the rates for 
bank burglary policies covering securities by 
reducing the discount from 50 per cent to 25 per 
cent. This action was taken in view of the 
fact that at present the securities held by banks 
comprise a large percentage of Liberty Loan 
bonds, which are negotiable as readily as cash. 
The association reached an agreement that in 
announcing the above changes to the agency 
force the members will use a uniform letter, 
thus avoiding any chance of confusion. 

Issues New Woman’s Policy 

Women are now becoming a very large factor 
in the replacement of men in the shops, fac- 
tories and offices, and in fact everywhere that 
a woman can possibly be used. It was with the 
idea of making a special bid for this business 
that the National Casualty of Detroit placed the 
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new ‘‘Peerless’’ policy in the hands of the field 
men. This policy is one of the most liberal that 
has been issued for the risks of employed women. 
It provides an opportunity to secure the larger 
amounts of indemnity for death or loss of limbs 
or eyes, as well as liberal monthly indemni- 
ties for disability as the result of injury or 
illness. A new feature which has been added 
to this contract is the provision for the pay- 
ment of a fatal illness expense in the amount 
of $50, this being entirely in addition to all 
other indemnities, no extra premium being 
charged. The premium rates are from $1 per 
month up, so that a desirable combination can 
be made up to meet the needs of everyone. 

This policy is only written on the risks of 
women, and only those who are employed away 
from home. Indemnity will be paid for every 
day of sickness, including the first week, for a 
little extra premium, in which case the policy 
known as ‘‘Peerless Special‘ is issued. 

In announcing the new contract, the National 
Casualty said: 

The prospects for this new contract are not 
limited to the women who have only recently 
taken up employment under the new conditions, 
but also include women who are and have been 
regularly employed for some time past. These 
include teachers, stenographers, clerks, nurses 
(not in war service), and many other lines in 
which women have been regularly employed for 
many years. The absolute necessity for a regu- 
lar income without interruption by injury or ill- 
ness was never greater for these women, many 
of whom have taken over added responsibilities, 
than it is right now. 


Moral Hazard in Fire Insurance 
Moral hazard in connection with the consid- 
eration of fire insurance risks takes into ac- 
count a number of factors which have a bear- 


ing upon the permanence of the property to be 
For instance, one of the first features 
which arises for determination is the personal 
A man who 


insured. 


integrity of the property-owner. 
is lacking in conscientious scruples is one to 
be regarded with suspicion by the fire under- 
writers, for if he should deem it to his advan- 
tage to sell 2 heap of ashes to a fire insurance 
company, some one morning there would be a 
heap of ashes where his establishment for- 
merly stood. 

Involved in the general question of integrity 
is the one as to the sound financial condition 
of the concern to be insured. If a manufac- 
turing plant is running at a loss, or if it is so 
badly situated as to be handicapped, perhaps in 
the way of transportation or by difficulty in 
securing labor, as compared with its competi- 
tors, there exists a moral hazard which should 
be recognized by the underwriters. Perhaps 
such a plant is manufacturing goods under old 
patents which may shortly be open to general 
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use, or it may be making something which 
renders it a public nuisance, and therefore sub- 
ject to possible legislative or court action due 
to adverse public sentiment. In such cases, if 
the owner is not scrupulous, he may find some 
way of converting a plant which may soon be- 
come useless or an expense, instead of a source 
of income, into cash at the expense of the 
underwriters. 

Fire insurance agents should always be chary 
of writing policies for new concerns in their 
town, especially if such establishments are 
operated under artificial or impersonal names, 
or are conducted by parties as to whom little 
knowledge of their business past is obtainable. 
There are many such fly-by-night concerns 
whose proprietors collect for a fire loss in one 
town and then move on to another, where they 
repeat the operation under a different name. 

A business which is not profitable to the 
party engaged in conducting it is generally 
likely to prove unprofitable to a fire insurance 
company writing insurance upon it. 

Agents should also be careful not to place 
temptation in the way of a man who, while 
normally honest, may not be morally strong 
enough to resist it. There is an old saying in 
fire insurance circles to the effect that the fric- 
tion produced by rubbing a $10,000 insurance 
policy against a $5000 house is apt to produce 
a fire. It is, therefore, most advisable that the 
agent should know the property he is insuring, 
and be reasonably certain that the insurance 
to be written thereon is not in excess of the 
actual present value of the property. 

In these war times, when so many factories 
and merchandising concerns are being operated 
to the limit of their capacity in the production 
of materials for use in connection with the 
war, there is a class of moral hazard which 
cannot be ascribed to willful or intentional 
desire on the part of the owner of the property 
to wrong the insurance companies. In fact, 
the property may be yielding a very satisfac- 
tory profit, but the speeding up due to pressure 
put upon the plant to raise the output to the 
greatest possible extent, may produce careless- 
ness in some respects which would tend to 
bring about the destruction of the plant by fire. 
I-rom the fire underwriters’ viewpoint the crea- 
tion of a fire hazard in this manner is nearly 
as reprehensible as is a premeditated scheme 
to burn the property: for in the event of its 
destruction by fire the result is the same to the 
insurance companies—they pay the loss. There 
is, of course, one difference between these two 


classes of fires, and that is that if the inten- 
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tional firebug is detected he will not collect his 
insurance. 

In view of these conditions it is very advis- 
able for an agent to keep in as close touch as 
possible with his larger risks, and to know the 
circumstances concerning each one, so far as 
they relate to the safety or danger of insured 
property. Conditions do not always remain 
the same, and what may be an excellent risk 
now may, owing to altered circumstances, be- 
come an undesirable one next week. War has 
had much to do with changing the character of 
manufacturing properties, by causing them to 
turn out goods of a character varying greatly 
from their normal output; and in at least some 
of these instances the change is disadvantag- 
eous to the property as an insurance risk. 

Many companies pay close attention to the 
past fire records of parties applying for in- 
Thus, if a man has suffered from 
two or more fires of any importance, his ap- 
plication for insurance is likely to be closely 
scrutinized before it is accepted. It may be 
that the man is entirely honest, and that no one 
can produce an iota of evidence reflecting upon 
his moral character; however, if he has been 
unfortunate enough to have previously had 
two or three fires, which have cost the insur- 
ance companies money, they are apt to think 
twice before accepting him again as a policy- 
holder, on the principle that the burnt child 
dreads the fire. It may be that this particular 
man may never again experience another fire, 
and that the companies which do write his risk 
will profit thereby; but those who, like a 


famous European 


surance. 


financier, decline to have 
dealings with unlucky men, will probably re- 
fuse to write his risk. 

Another precaution which is taken by many 
lire underwriters is to investigate the character 
of the other tenants in a building in which they 
are offered a risk upon property of a party 
who is personally acceptable. There is always 
the chance that some party with an unsatis- 
factory fire record may be a close neighbor of 
the acceptable concern, and this fact might lead 
to the declination of the otherwise good risk. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that there 
definitions of the generic term 
“moral hazard,” and there are many others 
been touched 
article. In brief, it might be said that “moral 
hazard” embraces every fact or condition, 
aside from the mere physical fire danger in- 
herent in a property, which would have any 
influence upon the desirability of insuring the 
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property, from the underwriter’s viewpoint. 
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REVIEWING THE PAST 


The Agent Should Look Over His 
Record of the Last Six Months 





DO NOT LOAF IN SUMMER 





An Opportune Time to Plan Improvements— 
Correct Past Mistakes 

We are now well into the summer season, 
and while there can be no excuse for a let up 
in one’s activities just because the hot weather 
is upon us, it is nevertheless true that just 
now and for some weeks to come there is liable 
to be a slackening of effort, and the prospects 
secured and closed in the next few weeks are 
apt to be less numerous than at other seasons 
of the year. 

There is nothing unhealthy about such a con- 
dition of affairs, and no one should become 
alarmed. The situation is perfectly normal 
and easily explained. 
in matters pertaining to the conduct of the war, 
while others are on vacation. 
of course, take in that vast number who have 
been called to the colors and are now in train- 
ing and so busily occupied that they have no 
time to discuss anything else but war and pre- 
paredness for war. 


Many men are engrossed 


This does not, 


TIME For A RETROSPECT 

Therefore, in view of the fact that the de- 
mands upon one’s time are not so exacting as 
is usually the case, it may be well for the in- 
dustrial agent to indulge in a little retrospec- 
tion, and, looking back over the first six 
months of 1917, strive to discern just where 
his mistakes were made; what sins of com- 
mission he has been guilty of, as well as what 
things he has left undone. 

If you have had trouble on your debit, Mr. 
Agent, just go over the matter carefully now 
and strive to decide whose fault it was. If 
you, in the calmness of this latter-day examin- 
ation, come to realize that the fault was yours, 
then can you not arrange to go over the matter 
with the aggrieved family and explain away 
the misunderstanding ? 

Perhaps in surveying the past six months 
calmly and dispassionately you will see where 
you were hasty at times and lacked forbear- 
ance. Set about at once to make amends. You 
may have thought as you pursued your daily 
round during the first six months that you 
were treating all of your clients with consid- 
eration and tact, but if you will take the time 
now to review the work you will doubtless 
realize that there were many opportunities for 
being thoughtful and considerate that you 
missed and you will see many points that 
would be useful in a canvass which you failed 


to grasp in the first half year, but which it is 
not yet too late for you to utilize in your 
canvass. 
Go Arter New BusINEss 

There is another point that naturally comes 
up just here, and that is as to how much effort 
you have made in going after new business. 
One great advantage possessed by the life in- 
surance agent over the representatives of a 
good many other lines of trade is, that the 
insurance agent can—in fact, in most cases, he 
must—go after the business, look up prospects 
and then follow them up. Have you, Mr. 
Agent, been looking up and following up pros- 
pects during the past six months with deter- 
mination and untiring zeal? And, of course, 
this point is of immense interest in connection 
with the midsummer work, for doubtless new 
prospects would be very scarce at this time of 
the year if it were left to them to declare them- 
selves. But there is nothing to prevent your 
looking up new prospects, Mr. Agent, no mat- 
ter how hot the weather becomes, and it is pos- 
sible that you would be heartily welcomed by 
many ona hot day because your “line of talk” 
would serve to take the prospect’s mind off the 
weather. At any rate, you would be assured a 
warm reception. 


Keep Up a Steapy REecorp 

Very seriously, though, may we urge upon 
every man the importance of keeping up the 
record during these midsummer days? Don’t 
relax at this time, for you will then have to 
crowd vourself in the autumn; and how much 
better, how much more satisfactory, it will be 
to continue your earnest canvass, and the 
gradual, it may be, but steady up-building of 
your record right through the year. 


Mistakes 

Many of the most useful inventions of man- 
kind were the result of mistakes. The dis- 
covery that sulphur would vulcanize rubber 
was a happen-so which can be counted a kind 
of mistake. Some of the greatest victories in 
war have been the result of mistakes on the 
part of the commanding general as to the dis- 
posal of the enemies’ troops. Countries have 
gained a commanding position in the world, 
and mankind has gained his civilization, not by 
definite rules of thumb but by keeping on 
going without much attention to mistakes. The 
men or aggregations of men who fear mistakes 
never go far or rise high. 

Mistakes are only one of the manifestations 
of man’s nature. He can no more avoid mis- 
takes than he can avoid breathing. The only 
men who will never make any more mistakes 
are under the sod, and if you want to find a 
sure way of avoiding future mistakes take a 
dose of strychnine. 


Even in the exact science of mathematics 
mistakes must be allowed for, and a whole 
sub-section of mathematical science has for its 
object the correction of mistakes. 

If you make mistakes just go right on and 
be exact as you can in the future. Some men 
are born blunderers, and if they shirked the 
penalty for mistakes they would shirk all labor. 

Probably the successful agent makes many 
mistakes every day. Once in a while he 
discovers that he has made a mistake and may 
take it to heart. That’s all right. No man 
should deal tenderly with his own mistakes, 
but no man should take his mistakes too much 
to heart. Trying to do better and plugging 
right on is better than retiring into a dark 
corner and putting yourself through the tenth 
degree. 

The man who fears not his own blunders is 
the man who will get somewhere. 


Prevention of Lapses 

Let the agent duly consider if he would be 
willing to pay fifteen or twenty times, as the 
case might be, if he were the company, for the 
business he is writing. If not, he should not 
turn in the applications. 

The agent, if engaged in any other business 
and a good business man, would exhaust every 
means to hold his old customers and get new 
ones. Why not do the same thing in the in- 
surance business to prevent lapses on the busi- 
ness he writes or is on his debit? 

Know every detail of your policies and ex- 
plain all details as they are, that you may grow 
in the confidence of your patrons. 

Do not overload a family. If forty cents a 
week is all that they can pay, it would be the 
worst of folly to add another dime. 

More lapses are due to the- negligence of 
agents than from all other causes combined. 
Agents forget that lapses mean not only the 
loss of the influence of the policyholders, but of 
their friends as well. 

Prevention is better than the cure, and an 
ounce of the former is worth a pound of the 
latter. Look well after policyholders when 
they miss payment and begin to get in arrears. 
The odds are against the agent when the poli- 
cies are four weeks in arrears and the holders 
have made up their minds to give them up. 

The foundation of all good business is ad- 
vance payments, and the best foundation is a 
substantial advance payment when the business 
is written. 

The same effort put into the saving of lapses 
that is put into the writing of new business 
would make many an agent much more success- 
ful. 

A splendid thing at all times is for an agent 
to know his average weekly issue and his aver- 
age weekly lapse. If the latter is high in pro- 
portion to issue, there is something radically 
wrong with his work somewhere that needs to 
be sought out and remedied.—The Ladder. 











CHEEK 


If You Don’t Want to Be a Tin Horn, 
Dig Up Slathers of Cheek 








tATON’S CHEEK 





Stout Indian Fighter Who Frightened a Tyrant 
Into a Frazzle and Who Could Have Handed 
Over to Uncle Sam a Kingdom 

We Americans have a right to be proud of 
the history of our country. It is an honorable 
title—a Citizen of the United States. For the 
United States is one of the few countries of all 
time and of the entire earth that during his- 
tory has had but one high ideal. That ideal 
has been liberty; liberty as to religion, liberty 
as to decent opinions and their expression, lib- 
erty in all matters, so far as men and women 
should have liberty. There has been no ideal 
of conquest, no grabbing of other countries 
and milking the weak and feeble for the benefit 
of the citizens at home. The conquests we 
have made have been forced upon us, against 
the desires of our rulers. Several times in the 
Republic’s history we could have gained a foot- 
hold in other countries, and have refused to do 
so. We should be proud. All of us should 
have the kind of pride: shown by one of the 
first to volunteer in the Civil War. 

“What is your nationality?” asked the re- 
cruiting officer. 

The young man drew himself up proudly. 
“I t'ank my God, sir, dot I be’s an Amer’can!” 
he replied. 

When the Stars and Stripes has left our 
shores, over our war ships, or in the van of 
our soldiers, that symbol has always fluttered 
for the righting of wrongs, the protection of 
the helpless, and the aid and comfort of people 
in want, in distress, in the bonds of tyranny. 
Once again the flag is about to be carried to 
the shores of Europe. As history runs, it is 
not so long ago that the same symbol carried 
its message of freedom to the oppressed on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. 


A CHEEKY IDEA 

If you ask almost anyone how the pirates 
were subdued who for centuries had mur- 
dered or put in chains seamen and travelers 
along the coasts of the Barbary States, he 
would tell you all that was due to the gallantry 
of our navy. Even our school histories give 
this idea. In the end, doubtless, our navy 
would have ended the pirates. As a matter of 
fact, however, the sudden and satisfactory ter- 
mination of the “War with Tripoli,” as the 
conflict is designated, was due to the cheek of 
a daredevil soldier who, when just out of his 
‘teens. had done little stunts in fighting Indians. 

Believe me, in those days fighting Indians 
was some fight! Among the Blackfeet there 
were no barbed wire cages for prisoners of 
war. They had real fun with their prisoners. 
They could have shown casks of “pep” as to 
Kultur to the Prussians. For example, imagine 
a United States regular pinned to the ground 
with sharpened stakes, which had been driven 
through his thighs and shoulders, and a glowing 
fire of dried buffalo droppings heaped on his 
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bare abdomen! Yes, some war doings, those 
old Indian days. Cheeky William Eaton got his 
training as a U. S. regular fighting Indians out 
on the plains. 

Afterward the Government made Eaton the 
United States Consul at Tunis. While our 
navy, under Commodore Preble, was gallantly 
fighting the pirates, and Decatur was gaining 
recognition for lion-hearted bravery, a cheeky 
idea came to Eaton. He had heard that the 
Bey of Tripoli had banished his brother and 
that the brother claimed to be the true Bey. 
Here was a chance to stir things up lively for 
the enemy of the United States. 


More CHEEK 

Eaton came to America, interviewed Presi- 
dent Jefferson, and actually obtained a roving 
commission as “Naval Agent.” He also got 
the extraordinary right to create American 
citizens. “You are an American,” he had the 
power of saying, just like that! And then he’d 
sign one of the slips he had with him. The 
joke was that the African, who couldn’t speak 
English, didn’t know where the United States 
was, and had never before seen Old Glory, was 
an American citizen, and his son’s sons! 

The stout Indian fighter went back to the 
Mediterranean, hunted up the pretender to the 
throne of Tripoli, promised to do his best to 
put him on the throne. In the dives of Cairo 
and the coast cities of Egypt, Eaton dug out 
some five hundred cutthroats. Of the pick of 
these he made United States citizens. After- 
ward, our consuls had pecks of trouble with 
our Egyptian-Americans. A sheep would be 
stolen and the thief would claim that as a 
United States citizen he must be tried in a 
consular court. A ragged slip would be pro- 
duced, signed by “William Eaton,” and the 
thief had proved that he was a kind of nephew 
of Uncle Sam. 


Mucu More CHEEK 

On a camel Eaton set off across the Sahara 
Desert, the pretended at his side, the Stars 
and Stripes fluttering over the most motley 
army ever. Talk about cheek! And that army 
suffered! For the whole of forty-eight hours, 
and many times, they didn’t have a drop of 
water. Food? Trequently they chewed dried 
desert weeds—that is history. 

But the Indian fighter did get across the 
desert, with his cutthroats stringing out be- 
hind. And, by bloody bayonet work, he actu- 
ally seized the ancient Tripolitan citadel of 
Derne. Eaton got a musket bullet through 
his wrist. United States warships out in the 
harbor gave their help, dropping hot shot into 
the city. 

The Bey of Tripoli was scared into a frazzle. 
The United’ States must be some country, it 
would seem. If one army, led by a man who 
feared nothing, appeared from nowhere, who 
could tell how many more armies, led by wild 
men, might come? Ships out in the sea were 
one thing; it was altogether a different thing 
to be attacked through your private back yard. 
And Eaton held that city; he held it against 
assault after assault; he held it against the 
Bey’s best armies. If Uncle Sam had wanted 
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an African kingdom he could have had it right 
then and there. The Bey made peace. Our 
seamen were released. Mediterranean piracy 
was over for all time. And Boston has a street 
named after the city of Eaton’s conquest— 
“Derne Street.” 


CHEEK Is ALL RIGHT 

Cheek of the right kind is a magnificent 
quality. But it should be the right kind— 
Eaton’s cheek. The Derne shooting-match 
was foolhardy, crazy, absurd—for most leaders, 
but not for Eaton. To be successful that’s the 
kind of cheek the industrial agent must have. 
But he must plan for the big things his cheek 
is to carry him into, and he must make himself 
equal to the big things. If you’re going to 
amount to more than a tin horn, you've got to 
have cheek—slaters of cheek. Don’t be afraid 
of cheek; decent, aggressive, get-there—but 
courteous—cheek. 

Discipline 

Recently a citizen was shot by a soldier, 
The citizen was not murdered; he was alto- 
gether a decent individual. But he failed to 
stop when the soldier cried “Halt!” So the 
soldier did what he should have done—he shot 
the man down. 

In time of war the State is supreme. There 
must not be a bit of failure to recognize this 
supreme power. Every man, his pocketbook, 
his lands, all his possessions; his life, if neces- 
sary, is the property of his country. 

That ancient patriot, Socrates, understood 
this obligation of the citizen of the State. 
He was unjustly condemned to death, but con- 
demned by the legal machinery of the country. 
His friends had made arrangements to bribe 
the jailers, so that he could escape. Many of 
the officials hoped that Socrates would make 
a successful flight from his prison. But 
Socrates refused. He reasoned that, if a well- 
known teacher did not obey the dictates of the 
State, however unjust, that the example would 
lead many in the future to refuse obedience. 

At the present time every man Jack and 
woman Jill should subject themselves abso- 
lutely, and with no reservation, to the dis- 
cipline of the country. This will be a mighty 
good lesson for some of us. For there are 
some of us who need discipline as much as 
some kids need to be spanked and put to bed. 

Discipline is a wonderful thing. In a battle 
the coward rushes forward in a_ bayonet 
charge, if he is in the grip of discipline, and 
may gain a medal for bravery. Discipline will 
develop a backbone in a young fellow who in 
the beginning hadn’t any more backbone than 
a banana. 

Discipline of the right kind is not punish- 
ment. It is training in obedience, in effective- 
ness, in the correction of errors. An army 
without discipline is an armed mob; an un- 
armed mob by discipline can be transformed 
into a formidable fighting force. 

Every corporation has to have discipline 
among its force. An office without an efficient 
boss becomes a cigarette symposium, where the 
work done is trivial. You cannot get humans 
in the mass to labor without fairly rigid dis- 
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cipline. Men exert their power best when they 
exert their power all together and at the com- 
mand of some one in authority. 

There are always kickers against the pricks 
of discipline. But we should remember that 
the effect of discipline is to make us more effi- 
cient and make us in every respect better and 
nobler. It’s a mangy kind of fellow who 
doesn't want to be better and nobler. 

The industrial solicitor is one of a vast body 
of workers. His company may have thousands 
like himself. Without proper discipline this 
mass of solicitors would fail—and fail mis- 
erably. So every solicitor is called upon to 
subject himself to discipline. Perhaps the fel- 
low who gives the orders is a watery-eyed 
galloot who hardly knows enough to tie his 
own necktie. He may be a happen-so who 
owes his job to “pull.” It doesn’t make any 
difference what he is. If so be that he has 
been assigned to do the bossy work, he is only 
a part of the mechanism which works the dis- 
cipline end. In yielding obedience to the gal- 
loot the servants of the corporation are yield- 
ing obedience to the machine, not to any man 

Let all of us welcome discipline. Let us not 
join the kickers. Let us bow ourselves unre- 
servedly to any power which makes us better 
solicitors and nobler men. 


Human Interest 

The greatest teacher who ever taught once 
told a story about a good-for-nothing loafer 
whom his father forgave after the “husks 
which the swine do eat” and repentance. That 
story and those other stories which the great 
teacher told will be studied as long as time 
lasts. They have the sanctity of the Bible be- 
hind them, but they hold the hearer because 
they are saturated with what we call “human 
interest.” The greatest of all teachers drew 
men to Him because of His deep sympathy for 
every one who ever crossed His path. 

All the great teachers of humanity have had 
a degree of this human interest in their teach- 
ing. That is how Moody dug in under the skin 
of the has-been; that is the reason Billy Sun- 
day gets his hooks into his hearers. There 
isn’t a two-legger on earth who doesn’t re- 
spond to human interest. 

The life-insurance agent is far more than a 
salesman; he is a teacher. He must not side- 
step his responsibilities. Daily he is preaching 
a sermon; the sermon of the brotherhood of 
man and the duty of every man to those he 
has agreed to protect. He is preaching the 
uncertainty of life and the need of preparation 
for an uncertain future. 

Ile is asking big Bill Smithers, who isn’t 
noted for doing things for others, to take ten 
minutes from his dinner hour and consider the 
goblins which might get him and what would 
happen to his pride—Sally Smithers. Sally is 
a’ pug-nosed, scrawny bit of spoiled Smithers, 
but big Bill would wear overalls on Sunday if 
he couldn’t in any other way provide Sally 
with a pretty Sunday gown. 

Bill is a tough hold-back. 
might happen to Bill, and his wife died a year 
or so ago. Sally has candy just for asking it; 
if she wanted the moon Bill would try to 
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get it for her. The only way to get a hook 
into Bill is with his love for Sally as bait. So 
far as Bill is concerned human interest begins 
and ends in Sally. 

If you’ve never given much thought to 
human interest, and how much it has to do 
with successful soliciting, take a few minutes 
off and think it over. There is only one way 
to interest men and women; that way leads 
through the heart. Some men have developed 
armor-plate around that organ, but the beauty 
of real human interest talk is that it is an 
armor-plate smashing projectile. 

The Always Open Door 

There is room for an endless number of 
earnest workers. Any man can enter. Some 
of those within did not take up the work until 
age had whitened their hair, and many who are 
successful and have a secure niche on the slip- 
pery Matterhorn of life failed at other things 
before they entered the door which stands 
open for those who care to enter. 

Most trades have machinery for keeping out 
other workers than those who have served 
their apprenticeship. Not so indmstrial life 
insurance soliciting. The field is so limitless 
and the army of the uninsured so vast that no 
man need fear competition. If, my friend, you 
have not found your life-work, look into the 
trade of the solicitor of industrial insurance. 
It is a trade that offers better pay than is gen- 
erally believed, and it is a trade which offers 
a career far more interesting and with greater 
possibilities for the future than any which 
can be mentioned. Past failure proves no 
hindrance, and the only requirement is that you 
shall be honest and truth telling. 

No congress will ever limit the industria! 
agent to an eight-hour day. His or her hours 
are their own, and the trade is one in which 
if you prove an earnest worker your interest 
in your occupation will absorb your attention 
so that you will forget any fixed hours of 
labor. 

The door stands wide open, and it will con- 
tinue to stand wide open. It will pay any man 
or woman who has not made a success of past 
effort, as well as the man or woman who is 
dissatisfied with present success, to hunt up 
a manager of an industrial company and look 
into one of the most honorable and promising 
occupations which any one can enter. 


““What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does”’ 

Forbes Lindsay, who has a school for sales- 
men and has written some of the best educa- 
tional works on life insurance that have ever 
appeared, has paid a high compliment to the 
author of ‘‘What Life Insurance Is and What 
It Does” by stating that the appearance of that 
book has forestalled the publication by him of 
a book of similar character. In commenting on 
Mr. Alexander’s book he says, ‘‘I am quite satis- 
fied that your book is better than the one which 
I had projected by reason of its greater sim- 
plicity. In that respect I do not believe that 
any other publication on the subject approxi- 
mates to it.” 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does” 
sells for $1.50 per copy. Address The Spectator 
Company, Insurance Publishers. 


FOR LIBERTY 





America is at War to Grant Freedom 
of the Seas 





THE AGENT’S OPPORTUNITY 





Patriotism Should Prompt Every Man to Aid 
His Country 


In 1786 a tough, old, loud-mouthed Virginia 
sea captain took a cargo of whale oil to a 
Mediterranean port. On his return voyage he 
was captured by the Barbary pirates. For ten 
years he was a slave on the African coast, with 
iron rings around his arkles, which were chained 
so that he could make a step of only a few 
inches. Then he was ransomed by a relative 
and returned to America. Dropping from the 
gangplank of the ship, the rough old sailor 
kneeled on the soil of his native State and 
kissed the ground, the tears streaming from his 
eyes. That man knew the meaning of Liberty. 

We in America have had such a glut of Lib- 
erty that we don’t appreciate the blessing 
which is hidden under the word. Some of us 
would profit by chains around our legs. Liberty 
would be cheap at tke price if it cost this 
United States nine-tenths of the lives of its 
citizens. And this war is a sacred war. We 
will also see how that is later, if we haven't 
yet seen it—and plenty of us haven’t seen it. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 

Perhaps when Belgium was chewed into rags 
we ought to have gone in. Perhaps, remember- 
ing Lafayette and the French fleet at Yorktown, 
we should have grabbed the automatic rifle and 
hastened over seas when the French territory 
was trampled into mire. But when our own 
Liberty as to the use of the high seas was 
scorned, then we got in. Of course, we got in, 
and we are going to give a lesson to the defilers 
of Liberty that will emblazon the pages of his- 
tories as long as histories are printed. 


A SACRED DUTY 


During this righteous fight the industrial 
solicitor will daily meet those that are dis- 
grunted and unpatriotic. This country has a 
class of people who are pretty ignorant con- 
cerning the history of the United States. The 
solicitor has a great opportunity and a patriotic 
duty. He should have clearly in his mind the 
absolute need and the sacred nature of this 
war. In his great war message President Wil- 
son closes with this: ‘God helping her, she can 
do no other.”’ That’s it—‘‘She can do no other.’’ 

The first thing that we know, we will be 
hearing offers of peace. Peace is what we are 
after, but it must be the: right kind of peace; 
the kind of peace we exacted from Tripoli in 
1805; the kind of peace that made every slave 
a free man at the time of our Civil War; the 
kind of peace which gave Liberty to Cuba. The 
only kind of peace we will agree to is the 
peace that can never again threaten to sink 
our ships, cast our seamen into open boats far 
from shore and in a winter's gale; the kind of 
peace which will not threaten again to murder 
our women and children. 

The solicitor shapes the opinions of the peo- 
ple on his daily route. Let him in his speech 
be true to the ideals of the Republic, let him 
daily preach the doctrine of American Liberty, 
let him sturdily combat any open utterance that 
this country will make peace with the enemy 








until American Liberty is safeguarded for as 
far into the future as is possible to safeguard 
American Liberty. 


Agents Made Superintendents 

A number of changes and promotions have 
been announced by the Public Savings of In- 
dianapolis. Among them are the following: 
Agent K. A. Campbell of Evansville, promoted 
to superintendent at Evansville; Agent H. 
Greulich of Richmond, promoted to superin- 
tendent at Richmond; Agent Charles Bevan, 
promoted to superintendent at Marion; Agent 
C. A. Heilman, promoted to superintendent at 
Kokomo; Superintendent R. Wakefield, trans- 
ferred from Marion to Muncie; Superintendent 
O. W. Moore, transferred from Kokomo to In- 
dianapolis; S. R. Koons, agent at Fort Wayne, 
promoted to superintendent at Peru; A. H. Legg, 
agent at Anderson, promoted to superintendent 
at Anderson; J. J. Meyer, appointed superin- 
tendent at Hammond; Superintendent J. Bowen 
of Evansville, transferred to Washington; Su- 
perintendent W. F. Haynes, transferred from 
Hammond to Lafayette; Superintendent J. H. 
Price, transferred from South Bend to Ham- 
mond; Agent W. R. Phipps at Fort Wayne, pro- 
moted to superintendent, succeeding J. H. Price 
at South Bend; Agent L. Sanders at Blooming- 
ton, promoted to superintendent at Blooming- 
ton; Agent W. White at Anderson, promoted to 
superintendent at Anderson; Agent O. E. Bales 
of Crawfordsville has been appointed to a su- 
perintendency in that city; Edward Shoemaker, 
formerly with Public Savings, has returned to 
the service of the company and has been given 
charge of the superintendency at Michigan city; 
Joseph Kovach, from superintendent of East 
Chicago to manager of Gary district; Agent 
Douglas Tow, to superintendent at Indianapolis; 
Agent R. H. Smith, to superintendent at La- 
fayette; Agent H. Shender, to superintendent at 
East Chicago; Agent H. G. Gable, appointed su- 
perintendent at Gary; Agent S. L. Stambaugh, 
to superintendent at Indianapolis; Agent C. E. 
Biddle, appointed superintendent at Elkhart. 


Get Ready for Your Interview 

To get business you must get interviews. 
Prepare for interviews each week. Get all the 
information about your prospects you can be- 
fore you call on them. What does he do? What 
wages does he make? Whom did he marry and 
how many children? Where does he lunch and 
with whom? What’s his hobby? How old is he 
and when is his birthday? Is he inclined to 
save or spend money? yet these facts and 
more, and then you can show him his need and 
how admirably you can fill it. Get a lot of in- 
terviews and be prepared to show them what 
an important part life insurance can play in 
life’s battles.—The Ladder. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

A number of changes and promotions have 
been announced by the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virgina: 

Assistant Superintendent E. A. Berger, Shreve- 
port, La., is to be discentinued, and Special As- 
sistant Superintendent D. P. Gerald will take 
the Berger Assistancy. Assistant Superin- 
tendent A. L. Foster, Suffolk, transferred as 
agent to the Norfolk district, and Agent T. T. 
Skinner, Suffolk, appointed agent-in-charge of 
Suffolk. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Second Quarter’s Results Show Remark- 
able Achievements 





WHAT HUSTLERS ARE DOING 





Promotions Won by Persistence and Initiative— 
Individual Records 


With the last day of June the second quarter 
of the year closed. Those on the debit trail for 
The Prudential, who have been wondering where 
they stand, need only to look over their actual 
accomplishments during the six months that 
have just closed. Then it is a case of get busy 
and correct what wrongs may have been in- 
fluencing you and prepare for your allotments 
before January 1. 

So far the records of the Prudential men have 
been excellent. They have given freely of their 
time during the past few weeks to soliciting 
funds for charitable purposes, such as_ the 
American Red Cross Society, Soldiers’ Y. M. 
Cc. A.’s and general relief funds. They have 
aided in the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds for 
Uncle Sam. All these things they have done 
without remuneration for themselves, but they 
did it for patriotic reasons. These agents, as- 
sistants and superintendents lost much time 
from their regular work, but their patriotism 
is merely indicative of the enthusiasm with 
which they are inspired, no matter what their 
activity. This enthusiasm has been fruitful of 
results for the individual agents and assistants, 
and it has brought them prompt reward in the 
way of promotion. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 


Among the recent promotions and changes in 
the industrial branch are the following: T. F. 
Buckley, from agent at Jackson, Mich., to as- 
sistant in that district; Otto Weis, Jamaica dis- 
trict, from agent to assistant; M. L. Kent, from 
agent at Bangor, Pa., to assistant superinten- 
dent at Easton, Pa. 

A. B. Echols has been promoted to an as- 
sistant superintendency at Hutchinson, Kan., 
Wichita district, in recognition of his faithful 
and commendable record as an agent at Ard- 
more, Okla. Leonard Scott is the new as- 
sistant superintendent at Lexington, Mo., Se- 
dalia district. Mr. Scott’s promotion from agent 
in the Kansas City (Mo.) district is due to the 
fact that his record with the company shows 
him to be possessed ef the qualifications that 
make for success in 2 higher position. When 
working as agents, E. N. Bonnell of Saginaw, 
Mich., A. P. Bevier of Jackson, Mich., J. C. 
Lund of Traverse City, Mich., and W. C. 
Krueger of Chicago 5, did good work in caring 
for the various details of their accounts. Their 
efforts have been rewarded by promotion to the 
position of assistant superintendent in their 
respective districts. Recent promotions to as- 
sistancies in Division E are: E. M. McConnell, 
Gallitzin, Johnstown (Pa.) district; S. K. Fike, 
Piedmont, Cumberland (W. Va.) district, and 
J. M. Dailey, Oil City. Congratulations and 
good wishes are extended to them. Louis Vas- 
sallo, for several yearg an agent in the Orange 
(N. J.) district, has just been promoted to an 
assistant superintendency in Orange. Agent 
Claus G. Maack of Hartford, Madison (Wis.) 
district, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent in Madison, and Agent 
Edward J. DeTienne of the Wausau (Wis.) 
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agency organization, te an assistant superin- 
tendency at Des Moines, Ia. 

Agent A. S. McKissick of Anderson, Ind., has 
been promoted to the vacant assistancy at Ma- 
son City, Iowa. Mr. McKissick has had the 
reputation of being a iive wire and a business 
getter in Kokomo (where his debit was located), 
and with such qualifications his success should 
be assured in his new field of endeavor. 

An additional assistancy has been formed at 
Monongahela, Pa., detached from the Washing- 
ton (Pa.) district. Howard M. Clark, who op- 
erated as agent at Monongahela, has been placed 
in charge. Assistant Superintendent A. S, Ber- 
lin of New York 10, recently promoted from an 
agency in New York 7, has had a most excel- 
lent record of revived business for the current 
year, the amount almost equaling the premiums 
which he was compelled to lapse for non-pay- 
ment. 

Announcement of the promotion of Percy L. 
Bowen to an assistant superintendency has been 
made. He formerly operated as an agent in 
Buffalo 2 and for the week of June 18 assumed 
his new duties in the same district. Willard C, 
Gates is another who has won promotion. On 
June 25 he asumed charge of the Newark (N. Y.) 
assistancy (detached from the Rochester 2 
district). 


INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


During the week of June 4 Agent F. Persch- 
bacher of the Owen Sound assistancy, Stratford 
(Ont.) district, in co-operation with his assist- 
ant superintendent, collected more than 300 per 
cent of his debit, reduced the arrears from 
26 per cent to 7 per cent, and increased the 
advance payments from 350 per cent to 560 per 
cent. This accomplishment merited hearty con- 
gratulations to assistant and agent. 

Agent R. G. Jackson of the Guelph (Ont.) 
district is a firm believer in the motto ‘The 
Business that Stays is the Business that Pays.” 
On a recent analysis of his account it was ob- 
served that since his appointment in July, 1916, 
he had been credited with the issue of 195 in- 
dustrial policies, and with the exception of four 
all were in force. 

Since the first of the year, Agent J. B. Taylor 
of Bayonne, N. J., has succeeded in reducing his 
arrears to $10.06 on a debit of $115.04. In other 
words, at the present time he carries but 8 per 
cent arrears. For the same period he made a 
splendid increase in the advance payments. 

For the entire year of 1916, and the first five 
months of 1917, Agent F. H. Rhodes of the Erie 
(Pa.) district is charged with an average net in- 
dustrial lapse of but $.01 per $100 of debit. His 
account shows an exceilent condition as to the 
items of arrears and advance payments. In 
addition to being an able exponent of debit 
conservation, Mr. Rhodes is building a splendid 
record in industrial and ordinary production. 

Agent Adolph R. Olson of Virginia, Minn. 
(Duluth district), is evidently a strong believer 
in advance payments. His debit carries advance 
payments of 689 per cent. 

Agent A. Ranta, who operates at Eveleth, 
Minn. (Duluth district), has his debit in ex- 
cellent condition, with arrears of 7 per cent and 
advance payments of 692 per cent. 

G. C. Leapline, agent in the Connellsville as- 
sistancy of the McKeesport (Pa.) district, suc- 
ceeded in eliminating the arrears on his debit 
during the week of June 4, and in effecting a 
splendid improvement in advance payments. 
His account has ever been kept in fine condi- 
tion in these respects; and, in addition, he has 
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made a good record in industrial and ordinary 
production. 

Agent Wm. J. Tegeder of the Minneapolis dis- 
trict, in addition to a splendid industrial and 
ordinary record, is keeping his debit in first- 
class condition. The last report shows arrears 
of 19 per cent and advance payments of 346 per 
cent. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES 

Assistant Superintendent J. F. Ford of the 
Philadelphia 9 district recently completed five 
years of continuous service with the Prudential 
and was presented with the badge and certificate 
in recognition of his entrance into Class A of 
the P. O. G. Mr. Fore’s slogan throughout his 
connection with the company has been ‘avoid 
decreases,’’ and the results credited indicate he 
is endeavoring to adhere to his watchword. 

Superintendent George C. Angerman of the 
Chicago 8 district has been with the company 
for fifteen years and became a member of Class 
C, Prudential Old Guard, on June 2, and has 
received the gold badge and certificate for that 
period of service. The important event was 
celebrated by a speciai effort in canvassing for 
industrial and ordinary business during a period 
of one week. The arrangements were made at 
an enthusiastic meeting of the staff, which was 
addressed by Superintendent George McGuire of 
Chicago 4. The resuits were gratifying to all, 
and Superintendent Angerman, needless to say, 
was delighted with the spirit that prompted 
this marking of his tifteenth anniversary. 

There was recently a business meeting and 
dinner in honor of Superintendent M. H. Lin- 
nell of the Paterson (N. J.) district, who 
rounded out thirty-five years of continuous ser- 
vice with the Prudential on May 20 last. Mr. 
Linnell was presented with the diamond badge 
and certificate’ marking his entrance into 
Class G of the Prudential Old Guard by As- 
sistant Secretary F. W. Tasney, who extended 
most hearty congratulations upon the comple- 
tion of this long period of continuous, faithful 
and successful service. Others making inter- 
esting and complimentary addresses were: Su- 
pervisor F. E. Boyd; Acting Division Manager 
T. H. Lindner, Jr.; Superintendent L. W. Fris- 
bee of Orange, N. J.; Medical Examiner F. Y. 
Neer, and several assistant superintendents and 
agents. 

At a meeting of the Passaic (N. J.) staff on 
Saturday, June 16, Superintendent J. R. Burt 
was presented with the gold badge and certifi- 
cate of membership in Class C of the Pruden- 
tial Old Guard. Acting Division Manager Lind- 
ner felicitated Mr. Burt on his length of service 
and successful career. 

On the occasion of his twentieth Prudential 
anniversary, Superintendent C. E. Thomason of 
Richmond, Ind., celebrated by holding a picnic, 
to which the members of the staff and their 
families were invited. The outing occurred on 
June 29 and was held at Jackson Park, a well- 
known resort, situated about ten miles west of 
the city, where Richmond folks go _ holiday- 
making. <A feature of the day was the presen- 
tation to Mr. Thomason of the Class D certi- 
ficate and diamond emblem by a home office rep- 
resentative, who had come from Newark, N. J., 
expressly for this purpose. 


“What Life Insurance Is and What It 
Does” 


I have had the pleasure of reading ‘‘What Life 
Insurance Is and What It Does,’”’ and it is a 
very interesting and instructive publication.— 
Joseph C. Behan, superintendent of agencies, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Cambridge Agency Establishes Train- 
ing School for Members of Staff 


INSTRUCTION IN ORDINARY 





Open Discussions of Features of Contracts— 
Promotions and Changes in Ranks 


The following promotions have just been an- 
nounced by the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company: John McCoy, agent to as- 
sistant at Providence: John G. Cooley, agent 
to assistance at Troy; Clifford McClanahan, 
agent to assistant at Cincinnati 1; Michael J. 
Hillard, agent to assistant at Baltimore; Ed- 
ward H. Kesting, agent to assistant at Chester; 
Stephen R. Foskin, agent to assistant at St. 
Louis 1; Joseph Wolf, Philadelphia 3; Paul C. 
Cloeren, agent to assistant at Philadelphia 3; 
Joseph G. Moawood, from agent at Troy to as- 
sistant at Utica; Edwin S. Brittain, from agent 
at Salem to assistant at Schenectady; Joseph 
F. Stoeckel, Jr., from agent at Chicago 3 to as- 
sistant at St. Louis 2; Harvey W. Reed, from 
agent at Philadelphia * to assistant at Chester; 
John J. Holzinger, from agent at Jersey City 
to assistant at Troy; Clifford McClanahan, 
application inspector to cashier at Detroit; 
Henry H. Sherborne, agent at Chicago 1 to 
cashier at Chicago 3; Michael F. McCormick, 
agent to application inspector at Detroit; C. 
Henry Ahlert, clerk to cashier at Jersey City: 
Joseph A. Rau, clerk to cashier at Lawrence; 
Ralph P. Schwarzbach, assistant cashier to 
cashier at Newark; Edgar L. Jodoin, assistant 
cashier to cashier at Pawtucket; Daniel L. 
Scanlan, an ex-assistant superintendent, was 
appointed assistant superintendent at Pitts- 
burg 1. 

The Holyoke detached office in the Spring- 
field district has been moved to new quarters in 
Rooms 207-8-9, Peoples Savings Bank Building, 
314-316 High street, Holyoke, Mass. 

Miles J. Jones and John A. Deichsel, assist- 
ants, have been transferred from Cleveland 1 
to Cincinnati 2, and from Philadelphia 3 to 
Long Island City, respectively, and Nelson F. 
Lambert, from cashier at Holyoke to cashier 
at Waterbury. 

M. E. Caverly of New York 2, who died sud- 
denly on Friday, June 8, had been in the com- 
pany’s service since October 10, 1889—nearly 
twenty-eight years. 


AGENCY ESTABLISHES TRAINING SCHOOL 

The Cambridge agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has established 
a training school for new men. This instruction 
is entirely supplementary to and apart from 
the staff assistant’s training and supervision, 
and in no way relieves him from the responsi- 
bility of making the new agent successful; on 
the contrary, it reflects upon him when a new 
agent fails to ‘‘make good.’’ Actual experience 
in the field is necessary, and that is where the 
assistant superintendent takes up the work 
during the period of instruction and afterwards. 

The instruction given refers chiefly to the 
ordinary policy, as it is considered that the 
new agent gets a more intimate knowledge of 
the weekly premium policy and canvassing from 
his experience with the assistant superin- 
tendent during the week of the introduction and 
the daily attention and assistance which the 
assistant gives him. The weekly premium 
policy is much less cumplex than the ordinary 


contract, the latter being designed principally 
to meet the demands of business men, the 
proper canvassing of whom necessitates a quite 
thorough knowledge of the contract. 


SCHOOL CONVENES ON SATURDAY 

The school sessions are held every Saturday 
forenoon for one hour, this being the most op- 
portune time for the agents of the district, and 
covers a period of about three months. The 
classes are held privately and are conducted in 
as informal a manner as possible. Part of the 
hour is devoted to instruction and part to ask- 
ing and answering questions. These are 
answered by the instructor, or members of the 
class, when they are able to do so. It has been 
found that the men are eager to ask questions 
concerning each subject as taken up. 


Insured Under Group Policies 


Some very impressive illustrations of the 
value of group insurance to individuals, and of 
the changing relations between employer and 
employee, where the former are paying the 
group premiums, have developed in some of 
the group policies which have been written by 
the Metropolitan this year. Since the Super- 
intendents’ Convention in the last week of 
January, when announcement was made that 
Fourth Vice-President Kavanagh would have 
immediate charge of group insurance, a con- 
siderable number of group policies have been 
placed, as has been mentioned from time to time 
in The Intelligencer. 

One such group policy was placed on the em- 
ployees of the Monarch Machine Tool Company 
of Sidney, Ohio. The date of the issue was 
April 11. David Henderson, an employee, who 
received at the hands of his employers a policy 
tor $1000, died on May 4. On May 10 the Metro- 
politan paid the beneficiary $1000. 

Samuel J. Young was another employee of 
the same company who had insurance issued to 
him as a member of the group on the same day, 
April 11. On May 6 he died of cerebral hemor- 
rhage and on May 10 the Metropolitan paid the 
beneficiary $1000. 

The Clara Manufacturing Company of Gas- 
tonia, N. C., applied for insurance under a 
group policy on April 23. Pantha Bridges, one 
of the employees of this company, died of pto- 
maine poisoning eight days later. The company 
immediately recognized the claim. This case 
is of particular interest in that, although the 
application had been received at the home office, 
the necessary detail in connection with the is- 
sue of the group had not been completed, and 
as a matter of fact the company had not at the 
time the death claim was received made the cal- 
culation as to what the premium would be. 
Nevertheless the company recognized the claim. 

The large policy taken by Gimbel Brothers of 
Philadelphia to cover their employees was is- 
sued under date of April 5. On May 8 George 
H. Cooke, one of the Gimbel employees who was 
insured for $500, died. The company at once 
recognized the claim. Then, again, George Nor- 
man, another Gimbel employee, insured since 
April 5, died on May 13 and the company merely 
awaits the receipt of proofs of death to pay 
the claim. 

In each of these cases the employer is pay- 
ing the premiums and it is obvious that these 
claims represent benefits that would have been 
entirely lacking but tor the interest which the 
employers had taken in the welfare of their em- 
ployees and their families.—The Intelligencer. 


Colonial Life Changes 


The following appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Colonial Life of Jersey City: 
E. Mede, manager, Dover; N. P. Ayres, assistant 
manager, Dover; Adam Weiss, manager, Greens- 
burg; J. W. Hobbins, assistant manager, Con- 
nellsville; A. Schmutz, assistant manager, 
Chester; R. Goodchild, assistant manager, New 
Brunswick; N. Marconi, assistant manager, 
Camden. 





THE NEW TEXT BOOK 





“What Life Insurance Is and What 
Its Does,” by William Alexaider 


——e 


A PRIMER FOR EVERYBODY 


Agents and Laymen Can Understand the Work 
-High Recommendations and Endorsements 
Since the publication of ‘“‘What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does: a primer for laymen and 
students,” by William Alexander, secretary of 
the Equitable Life of New York, The Spectator 
Company has received many endorsements and 

favorable comments on the work. 

Industrial agents will find in its pages much 
fruitful matter that will many times repay 
them for the expenditure of its moderate cost 
price—$1.50. Bound in cloth, it will be found a 
valuable permanent work for your private li- 
brary as well as a constant source of refer- 
ence for instruction and inspiration. 

For copies of this valuable work address The 
Spectator Company, Insurance Publishers, New 
York. 

Among the many endorsements and reviews 
of the book are the following: 


“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
by William Alexander, is undoubtedly a valu- 
able primer for laymen and students. This 
book * * is designed for the information of the 
man in the street as well as for the life insur- 
ance salesman, for it tells in a clear and con- 
vincing way what life insurance is, how those 
who need it can obtain it through the services 
of the agent, and the various needs provided for 
by the many policy contracts offered.—Views. 

A book treating the fundamentals of life in- 
surance * * has just been published by William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life of 
New York. Mr. Alexander has written the book 
in a manner that will appeal to the layman, al- 
though of course it will be more useful to agents 
than to others. It tells things which the agent 
will not pick up while canvassing, but which 
nevertheless he ought to know. A valuable part 
of the book for the agent is the appendix, re- 
garding which Mr. Alexander says: 

“The appendix shows that the charges for the 
risks taken by life insurance companies are not 
arbitrary but are correct charges based on a 
reliable mortality table and accurate assump- 
tions as to interest and expense. This knowl- 
edge will give him confidence, as it will prove 
to him that life insurance rests on foundations 
as steadfast as the everlasting hills. Confidence 
is needed by the agent because he must have 
streng convictions or he will fail to convince 
others.’’—Insurance Field. 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,’’ 
by William Alexander, has just made its appear- 
ance. * * It is designed for the information of 
the man in the street as well as for the life 
insurance salesman. Although the latter is not 
addressed directly, the book should have a spe- 
cial value for him; first, because it tells him the 
things he must know in order to have confi- 
dence in himself and in what he has to offer; 
and, second, because it explains the many usages 
to which life insurance may be put. It states 
the arguments which induce people to invest in 
life insurance, and the arguments which prompt 
them to buy are the arguments which enable 
the agent to sell. Some idea of the value of 
the book can be gathered from the following 
headings: Why People Insure. The Value of 
Life Insurance. Its Development and Scope. 
Popular Fallacies. When Is a Man Fully In- 
sured? How to Select a Company. Attention 
is drawn to the salient points in every policy 
form, and all kinds of insurance are commented 
upon, including industrial insurance, income in- 
surance, business insurance, group insurance, 
joint-life policies, fraternal and assessment in- 
surance and annuities of all kinds. At the end 
of the book there is a chapter on the insurance 
salesman, describing the development of the 
American agent and sketching the character- 
istics of the ideal insurance salesman. William 
Alexander needs no introduction to the life in- 
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surance fraternity, having been identified with 
the life insurance business for more than a 
quarter of a century.—Eastern Underwriter. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, 
realizing the need of a work, simple and non- 
technical in its character for the use of the 
agents, requested William Alexander, secretary 
of the Equitable Life, to prepare one. This he 
did, and the result is a little book entitled 
‘“‘What Life Insurance Is and Does.’’ The idea 
was to create a book which should be compre- 
hensive and yet not actuarily abstruse, author- 
itative, unbiased and non-partisan. Mr. Alex- 
ander has produced a book complying with these 
specifications and its value is evident. * * It de- 
fines life insurance in a simple, comprehensive 
way, Shows how those who require it can ob- 
tain it through the services of the agent and 
how the various needs are provided for by the 
many policy contracts offered. It is valuable 
both to the insuring public and the agent—The 
Indicator. 

A life insurance primer which shall give a 
clear exposition of the principles and practice 
of life insurance without demanding of the 
reader any greater knowledge of mathematics 
than that possessed by all with a common school 
education has been a long-felt want. In seek- 
ing to fill this want the National Association of 
Life Underwriters found itself confronted with 
the difficulty of finding a man with the prac- 
tical experience and literary ability necessary 
to enable him to write such a book as was 
needed and was fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of one whose admirable work, to which 
has been given the title: ‘‘What Life Insurance 
Is and Does,’ meets fully with every require- 
ment. The author is Secretary William Alex- 
ander of the Equitable Life. Mr. Alexander’s 
primer covers the whole ground. It tells what 
life insurance accomplishes; how the business 
is conducted; the nature of the various kinds 
of life insurance contracts; the dangers of as- 
sessment insurance and the value of life insur- 
ance, and gives besides several pages to defini- 
tions and explanations. An appendix shows how 
to solve a number of fundamental actuarial 
problems, the demonstrations being made with 
great brevity and clarity, and the book contains 
also a variety of practical points valuable to 
the solicitor.—The Standard. 

About the handiest little volume we have seen 
devoted to the subject of life insurance is * * 
“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
by William Alexander of the Equitable Life of 
New York. The book was written at the sug- 
gestion of the National Association as an 
elementary text book designed to be helpful to 
both the student and salesman of life insur- 
ance. In addition to chapters of information 
on all phases of the business in a condensed 
yet comprehensive form, there is a dictionary 
of life insurance terms, technical words and 
phrases, that is of value. The volume explains 
the different kinds of policies and tells in an 
engaging way the purpose, scope and accom- 
plishments of life insurance.—Insurance Jour- 
nal. 

The need of a non-technical book dealing with 
life insurance in its various forms has long been 
recognized. Knowing the need of a book of this 
character, the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters undertook to put one upon the mar- 
ket. The result is ‘‘What Life Insurance Is and 
What It Does.’’ In the first place it was un- 
believably difficult to find a man of literary 
ability who “lived and moved and had his be- 
ing”? in the atmosphere of life insurance, whose 
mind and pen did not travel in the abysmal 
channels of actuarial science. William Alex- 
ander, secretary of the Equitable Life, was the 
happy and unanimous selection of the commit- 
tee in charge of the matter. Though Mr. Alex- 
ander has been immersed in life insurance for 
more than a quarter of a century, he possesses 
the unusual—yes, the extraordinary faculty of 
transmuting the fundamental principles of life 
insurance from actuarial mystification to plain, 
easily understandable language. Mr. Alexander 
believes that a thought which cannot be ex- 
pressed simply is not worthy any other form of 
expression. 

In collaborating with the committee, Mr. Alex- 
ander agreed that the book should be adequate 
rather than abridged; concise, yet not con- 
densed; comprehensive, yet not technically ex- 
haustive nor actuarially abstruse; simple, yet 
authoritative; unbiased and non-partisan; with 
facts and principles rather than figures, though 
not neglecting the latter when they were neces- 
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sary; in short, just exactly all that the average 
life insurance agent should know, told so plainly 
that it must be understood. 

Some idea of the value of the book may be 
gathered from the following headings: Why 
People Insure; The Value of Life Insurance; Its 
Development and Scope; Popular Fallacies; 
When Is a Man Fully Insured? How to Select 
a Company. 

And Mr. Alexander has produced a book com- 
plying with all the specifications.—The Surveyor. 

It is unusual for a reviewer to note that he 
has read a book through; but we admit the fact 
in this case (What Life Insurance Is and What 
It Does). If we were commencing in the life 
insurance business, and knew of the existence 
of Mr. Alexander’s book, we should lose no time 
owning a copy. If we were a journeyman in the 
field, trying to persuade men to do the right 
thing by themselves in the right way, we should 
carry the book; for it is a lamp that the insur- 
ance agent may hold up for the guidance of 
those he is endeavoring to convince. Here are 
elementary truths about life insurance, stated 
in the simplest way, to be readily understood 
by those who, knowing little about the science 
of life insurance, generally buy in the dark. 
Even the learned in all branches, at times, be- 
come confused over some little rule and yearn 
for a momentary peep into the pages of some 
primer or first book of their youth to freshen 
the memory on some rule; and so, even the 
veterans in insurance may at times find Mr. 


Alexander’s book invaluable.—The Insurance. 


Critic. 

“What Life Insurance Is and What It Does,” 
by William Alexander, has just made its ap- 
pearance. * * It is designed for the information 
of the man in the strect as well as for the life 
insurance salesman, and tells in a clear and 
simple way what life insurance is, how those 
who need it can obtain it through the services 
of the agent, and the various needs provided for 
by the many policy contracts offered. Attention 
is drawn to the salient points in every policy 
form, and all kinds of insurance are commented 
upon, including industrial insurance, income in- 
surance, business insurance, group insurance, 
joint-life policies, fraternal and assessment in- 
surance, and annuities of all kinds. At the end 
of the book there is a chapter on the insurance 
salesman, describing the development of the 
American agent and sketching the character- 
istics of the ideal insurance salesman.—Ameri- 
ean Agency Bulletin. 

The average life insurance agent is a sales- 
man. He is seldom a student and usually leaves 
his home early in the morning and does not re- 
turn until late at night. He spends little time 
in his office, and when there is very busy. Con- 
sequently, he has little time for study. He must 
do much planning, must be able to think on 
his feet, and must formulate his various meth- 
ods of approach as he goes from one place to 
another. In equipping himself for his profes- 
sion there is considerable danger that he will 
read books or essays on life insurance which 
will actually do him more harm than good—that 
will confuse his mind, or go into actuarial mat- 
ters which will be of no practical value to him. 

To such men—indeed, to all men in the life 
insurance business—we recommend “What Life 
Insurance Is and What It Does,’ by William 
Alexander. * * The book is a primer, or elemen- 
tary text-book, on the principles and general 
practices of life insurance. It is divided into 
seven parts and particular mention should be 
made of the sixth part, entitled “Value of Life 
Insurance.”’ This section will be of special in- 
terest to the agent, for it tells of the great 
variety of uses to which modern life insurance 
may be put. The book taken as a whole is a 
compact but comprehensive life insurance ency- 
clopedia.—American Exchange and Review. 

This most excellent work is sold at $1.50 per 
copy by The Spectator Company, insurance pub- 
lishers, New York. 


Secret of a Successful Agent 


I hold that to be a suecessful solicitor you 
must be as unselfish as the man you are insur- 
ing. No man insures his life without the un- 
selfish thought that in case of his death some 
one else is to be benefited. You are, therefore, 
daily urging men to be unselfish, to do for 
others, but do you take your own medicine? 
Which do you select, the policy that you think 
is best adapted to the man, or the policy that 
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you think will pay you the largest commission? 
If the latter, you are not honest with your ap- 
plicant, and, furthermore, you are working 
against your own best interests, for what is 
really best for you is to give the man the policy 
best suited to his needs without regard to what 
you make out of it. Be anxious not only to 
insure your man, but to win a client, so that 
you will have the right to call on him for his 
friendship and aid with others. This course may 
not make the agent the most money in the be- 
ginning of his career, but, like compound in- 
terest, it will beat anything else in the long 
run. 

If, for any reason, he does not properly insure 
his man, if he does not give him the policy best 
suited to his needs, if he insures him solely for 
what he can make in commissions, he cannot 
have cordial, friendly relations with the man 
thereafter; there is always a barrier between 
them. It is the secret knowledge on the agent’s 
part that he has not done his work right; he 
feels it and, unconsciously, the man feels it, 
and there is a bar between them that cannot 
be overcome, while exactly the opposite is the 
result when a man is insured right from every 
point of view. 

The lawyer or the physician or the life insur- 
ance man who does not follow this course may 
make a little money temporarily, but he will 
find himself at the age of fifty a failure.— 
George W. Perkins. 


Objections Answered 


“T must buy a new suit this month.” 


You can aways buy a new suit of clothes, 
whenever you need it and you have the money, 
but you can’t buy a policy, no matter how much 
money you've got, unless you are in good health. 


“T will take a policy hater.’’ 

A good time to get insured would be the day 
before you die. That may be to-morrow; better 
make sure of a policy to-day. 


“T’ll let you write me up July 1.” 
All right, just sign this little guarantee that 
you will be alive and in sound health July 1. 


“T can’t afford it this year.” 

Suppose you got a cut in your wages next 
Saturday of fifty cents per week, don’t you think 
you could get along somehow? Imagine the cut 
and sign right here. 


“T must pay off my mortgage first.’’ 

If you live you can pay off the mortgage and 
pay for the insurance also. If you die, the insur- 
ance will take your place and pay off the mort- 
gage, thus securing the home for the family 
free of incumbrance. 


“My friends will take care of my wife and 
children.”’ 

Do you think it fair to expect your friends 
to provide for your family when you would not 
do it yourself? What would you think of the 
man who would expect you to look after his 
family? 

“I've got to die to win.” 

Death will come anyway; would you not pre- 
fer to die to win than to die to lose? With our 
endowment you live and win. 


“T prefer a savings bank.”’ 

If you are sure you are going to live thirty 
years, and if you are sure you will deposit the 
premium in the bank every year at four per 
cent, and if you are sure nothing and nobody 
can ever induce you to pull your money out, 
you will have $1000 sure enough. The Pruden- 
tial is the biggest and best bank, and your bank 
account begins at the big end ($1000) im- 
mediately. 


“It costs too much.”’ 


Roast beef, clothing and house-rent all cost 
money, yet you must have them. Life insurance 
is also a necessity and costs nothing; all your 
money comes back to you; it is not spent. 


“T can’t afford it.”’ 
Rather say you can’t afford to do without it. 
The wife can’t step into your shoes, report at 
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the factory Monday morning and earn your 
wages. When you stop, your wages stop. If it 
is hard for you to provide for the family, how 
do you expect the ‘‘little mother’ can do it? 


“IT won’t leave money for a second husband to 
spend.”’ 

Ninety out of every hundred widows get mar- 
ried because they have to. Had the first hus- 
band done his duty by them and left them a 
ten-year monthly income they would not have 
to grab the first fellow that came along and 
looked like a meal ticket. 


“I’ve no one to insure for.’’ 

True to-day, but you may have soon. The sun 
shines to-day, but, like a prudent man, you 
have an umbrella in the rack, so as to be pre- 
pared for to-morrow’s storm. If you don’t die 
young you will live to be old and enjoy an en- 
dowment at age sixty. 


“TI have a good business and can provide for my 
family.”’ 

It is your brains and ability that make your 
business a success, but when that brain is no 
longer behind the business and your hand is 
forever stilled in death, can your widow and 
orphans continue the business successfully? 
Better invest a portion of your earnings in a 
monthly income policy. 


“Not now—later on.” 

Every edict of wisdom cries out for immedi- 
ate action. Do not procrastinate. Delays are 
always dangerous. You are younger now than 
you ever will be, and the price of insurance 
protection is less to-day than it ever will be 
again. You have everything to gain by imme- 
diate action, everything to lose by delay. 


“T want to investigate other companies.” 

Do not shut your eyes to the fact that the 
holders of over thirty million life policies, 
among them some of the biggest, brightest, and 
brainiest men in America, have selected their 
company because it has a clean and honorable 
record before the public for over forty years. 
Its payments to its policyholders since organi- 
zation plus the amount held for their security 
amount to over 858 million dollars. It has about 
15 million policies in force, insuring over $3,- 
092,000,000. It has never disputed an honest 
claim.—Thomas J. Stewart, superintendent of 
the New York 8 District. 


An Unusual Record 


Among the many remarkable agency records 
that from time to time attract attention in the 
home office and evoke the admiration of the 
executives is that of Louis O. Jodoin, agent, 
Montreal Center, Can. This gentleman is a 
French-Canadian, married and father of several 
children. He was born in March, sixty-nine 
years ago. He ‘‘volunteered” for service in the 
Metropolitan field with date of first credit 
May 17, 1897, and in the light of what he has 
accomplished year in and year out since that 
memorable date, it would appear as though he 
had never taken a day off or been a day idle 
since his introduction to the policyholders. 

Right at the very start of his Metropolitan 
career, clean off the bat, as it were, he aver- 
aged about half a dollar a week industrial in- 
crease, and in several of the years, since 1897, 
he has repeated half a dollar a week or ex- 
ceeded that figure, as in 1913, when he pushed it 
up to 80 cents per week, his total being $41.71 
combined with $23,000 ordinary. His two best 
years in ordinary were 1915 (when he put up 
38,000 with over $26 industrial) and 1910 (when, 
with over $24 increase, he scored $50,500 
ordinary). Taking his whole period of agency 
activity from 1897 to and including April, 1917. 
he averaged for 1014 weeks 41 cents a week in- 
dustrial increase, while for the twelve years 
from 1905 to 1916, inclusive, he averaged about 
$22,000 ordinary business per month—furnishing 
a brilliant yet practical demonstration of con- 
tinuity of service combined with big returns and 
emoluments—thanks to the practice he so suc- 
cessfully follows of writing, except on Satur- 
days, Sundays and lega! holidays, an application 
of some kind every day. 

Without going back further than five years, 
Mr. Jodoin has received on an average an in- 
come of over $41 a week.—The Intelligencer. 
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WELFARE WORK 


Metropolitan Superintendents and 
Agents Perform Public Service 





MANY CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGNS 





Important Activities of Field Men in Various Cities 
—City Officials Praise Work 

The Metropolitan field men have participated 
in city clean-up campaigns this year in a large 
number of cities. The company prepared a cir- 
cular for especial use in these campaigns, and 
these were in great demand by many boards of 
health and other muni«ipal organizations. Re- 
ports are coming in from superintendents as to 
the success of their efforts in co-operating with 
these various organizations. 

In Kansas City the superintendent of the bu- 
reau of health and sanitation requested from 
Superintendent Adams 15,000 of the circulars, 
and these were distributed by Boy Scouts, who 
made a house-to-house canvass in certain sec- 
tions of the city, and placed them in many 
stores, where the clerks wrapped one with each 
package delivered to families. 

In Omaha, according to the reports in the 
daily papers, 20,000 homes were found to have 
unsanitary conditions. A clean-up survey was 
taken there by the Boy Scouts, more than 5000 
of whom participated. A large number of pieces 
of literature, designed to stimulate the efforts 
of citizens, were distributed. By way of an 
acknowledgment, Mayor James C. Dahlman 
wrote as follows to Superintendent J. J. Mc- 
Mahon: 

Permit me to express my appreciation per- 
sonally and in the name of all who had clean- 
up work in hand for your splendid co-operation 
and effort to make it the fine success it was. 
That is the sort of thing that goes toward the 
making of the city beautiful and we are in- 
debted to you for the part you took. 

A letter was also received from the chair- 
man of the civic’s committee of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club, in which she said: 

I am sure the personal work done by your 
agents and the literature distributed by them 
have materially aided in arousing the interest 
of the citizens. 

Superintendent Sulzbacher of the Springfield 
(Mo.) district was appointed chairman of the 
clean-up committee of that city, and he and 
his staff participated actively in the work there. 


CONTINUOUS CAMPAIGN 


Superintendent Shortly of Ottawa, Ont., and 
his staff were active in clean-up week there, 
and in this connection a letter from Mayor 
Fisher to M. Shortly said: 

Personally I would rather have some sort of 
a campaign ‘‘to keep clean all the time.’’ How- 
ever, perhaps it is better to wash our faces once 
a vear than not at all. 

In Syracuse, N. Y., Superintendent Boyd and 
his staff participated by distributing literature 
in large quantities. This was very much ap- 
preciated by the local authorities, who were 
glad of the co-operation of Metropolitan men 
In summarizing the work, Superintendent Boyd 
said: 

The only literature distributed, with the ex- 
ception of one circular, was furnished by this 
company, and all were agreed that the reason 
why no other literature was distributed was 
because ours is the best that can be obtained. 

In Philadelphia, in recognition of the work of 
Superintendent Goldstein of the Girard district, 
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the secretary to the Mayor sent a note of 
thanks. 

In Oswego (N. Y.) district, Superintendent 
Segerson and his staff furnished the clean-up 
literature for the city. 


COMMENDS AGENTS’ WORK 

Superintendent Barradale and his staff in the 
Albany district distributed many thousands of 
the clean-up circulars. In co-operation with 
the city an active campaign was carried on. The 
part played by the superintendent and his staff 
received grateful acknowledgment from Mayor 
Stevens. He wrote: 

Please accept for yourself and for the com- 
pany which you represent the assurance of the 
sincere appreciation by the city administration 
of all you have done this year and in former 
years to assist us in getting before the people 
the importance of general and wholehearted 
observance of clean-up week. With best wishes 
for your continued success, believe me, very 
truly yours, Joseph W. Stevens, Mayor. 

In the Carbondale district in Illinois an active 
campaign was carried on and the co-operation 
was such that Mayor Davis of Murphysboro had 
his own ‘‘Mavor’s Proclamation’’ printed on the 
reverse side of the Metropolitan circular. The 
city was organized into twelve districts, each in 
command of a captain who selected his own 
subordinate, and the city was posted in ad- 
vance with a large clean-up notice in red and 
black. Metropolitan circulars were put into 
every home in the city. Twenty-four Boy Scouts 
made the distribution. The city furnished a 
team for each of the twelve districts and also 
paid for the services of twenty-five men. The 
results were very satisfactory, and every one is 
so impressed that prizes have been offered for 
the best-kept city block at the end of the sum- 
mer, so that the results of the clean-up week 
will, in a sense, be permanent. 
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An Argument for Ordinary 

Superintendent J. V. Murray, of the Charles- 
ton district of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, talked long and earnestly with an 
ordinary prospect. But he could not bring him 
to the closing point. At last the man said: 

“T will talk to my wife about it.” 

Here Superintendent Murray worked his 
stroke of genius. 

“That’s the very thing you ought not to do,” 
he said. 

This remark made the prospect sit up and 
take notice with alacrity. He was startled. 

“And for this reason,’ Superintendent Mur- 
ray continued. ‘‘Suppose you tell her you have 
applied for life insurance. Then suppose that, 
for some slight reason, for some simple cause 
that you might later get over, but which would 
have to be considered at the time by the medi- 
cal examiner, you were rejected by the exam- 
iner. Your wife would ask you about your 
policy, and if you were to tell her that you 
had been rejected, she would never get over it. 
It would make her very miserable, though the 
rejection might not mean that your life would 
be shortened, or that you had some trouble that 
you might not later recover from.’’ 

“You're right,’’ said the gentleman. “I will 
sign now.’’ And he Jater had the pleasure of 
telling his wife that he had insured his life for 
her benefit. That one opening he gave Super- 
intendent Murray was what won the sale of 
the policy. 


Advice to Workers 


If an agent will strictly mind his own busi- 
ness he will have all he can attend to. Those 
that are over-interested in the affairs of others 
usually neglect their own. 

Keep right on canvassing and adding to your 
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stock of prospects. Keep right on calling on 
that prospect that procrastinates. He needs 
insurance, is able to buy it, and when you 
finally enlist him he will stay listed. 

If you are that agent who is tired of doing 

nothing and too lazy to do something you had 
better get out of the business before the hustlers 
walk over you. 
. The agent who will make diligent inquiry in 
his particular territory as to the number of 
breadwinners who carry no life insurance or 
who are amply able to increase the meager in- 
surance they already have, will be astonished 
at the result and furnish you with a good list 
to work upon. Try it on your territory. 

Every Monday morning brings to the agent a 
new week with a bundle of new obligations. 
His head should be full of good ideas as to how 
he is going to meet them. Much of the business 
of the week will be attended to in the usual ac- 
customed way, but unusual conditions are sure 
to arise that will call for unusual skill. The 
skillful agent is ready for the unusual and 
masters it.—The Ladder. 


The Woman Pays 


I was called upon to preach the funeral ser- 
mon of a man who was a clerk in one of the 
great railroad offices down town. He had a 
beautiful little home here in the city, a lovely 
wife and child. He lived a life of simple happy 
ease. 

One day last week he was sitting at his desk 
writing and whistling when suddenly his whis- 
tling ceased, his writing stopped, his head 
dropped forward on his book and his heart, ever 
light and gay, ceased to throb. 

When his accounts were footed up he had 
nothing. The boys in the office had to defray 
his funeral expenses, and they were just as poor 
as he. One dollar a week invested in life insur- 
ance would have avoided all this. 

The saddest sight I think I ever witnessed in 
my life was his frail, delicate little wife, stand- 
ing beside the open grave, with the cold wind 
whistling through the barren trees, sobbing as if 
her heart would break, with not enough money 
in her pocketbook to buy her lunch and pay her 
way back to her cheerless home.—From a 
sermon by the Rev. R. Keene Ryan, Chicago, Ill. 
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A Thousand and One Hints 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 


140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 


Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
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THE ORDINARY CANVASS 


Industrial Policyholders Make Good 
Prospects 








KEEP IN TOUCH WITH FAMILIES 
Leads Will Result from Constant Contact with 
Policyholders—Other Suggestions 

There is a point in connection with the work 
of industrial life agents that is of value to 
those who also seek to write ordinary. 

It is simply that the holders of small indus- 
trial policies that were taken out years ago 
when the insured were children have since 
grown to manhood and to womanhood, and are 
in many cases ready for and equipped to invest 
in contracts of a larger amount. 

There is a never-ending stream of industrial 
policyholders constantly merging into young 
manhood and into young womanhood who are 
self-supporting, and in many cases in receipt 
of excellent salaries, who ought to be secured 
as ordinary policyholders, and who will be, by 
some enterprising agent. 

Why not you? 

This refers with equal force to the girls. 
Many of them are in positions now where they 
are earning good money, while others have 
married steady, hard-working husbands, and 
such would in many instances be ready to wel- 
come the suggestion that they purchase an 
ordinary contract for a sizable amount. 

Very many agents do not require any sug- 
gestions along these lines, but there are those 
to whom possibly the thought has never oc- 
curred that here is a splendid field to work on 
for ordinary prospects—the industrial debit. 


How To SecuRE OrpINARY PROSPECTS 

This is probably particularly true in the case 
of the younger agents, and to all such we sug- 
gest that it is very advisable that they keep in 
close touch with the families on their debits, 
not alone for the purpose of collecting the pre- 
miums on industrial policies from week to 
week, but also in order tactfully to keep in 
touch with the growing children, so as to be 
ready when the time is propitious to suggest 
an ordinary contract for them. 

Another point that occurs to the writer at 
this time is one that calls for a higher order 
of ability, at least in so far as making the 
initial approach is concerned. 


INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES 
This is a suggestion that has to do with the 
insuring of employees by their employers. In- 
terest in the welfare of employees is a feeling 
that is growing in intensity, and thoughtful 


employers the world over are more and more 
taking into consideration ideas that tend to the 
bettering of the conditions of their workers. 

Efforts are constantly being made to enable 
the employee to become more thrifty, to save 
money, and to do what he can to guard the 
family against want. 

Life insurance fills the bill admirably in 
In a great number of large 
enterprises the heads have placed $1000 policies 
on the lives of each insurable person in the 


cases such as this. 


The premium on such policies is often 
paid by the employer for the first year, and 
perhaps partially paid by him during the second 
and third years, but this may be varied in num- 
berless ways according to wishes and circum- 


service. 


stances, the object being in all cases to get the 
employee started on this form of savings. 

The agents who have not considered this 
point should realize that there are numerous 
employers within easy touch who will respond 
to this suggestion—men who will be pleasantly 
disposed to further the spirit of co-operation 
in this positive and substantial way—men who 
will be inclined to recognize the claim which 
faithful labor has upon capital. 

We suggest, therefore, that the wise agent 
canvass among the big employers of labor in 
the community. Surely the approach of such 
men can do no harm, and it may result in some 
splendid business being placed upon the books 
and some good commissions secured by the 
agent. 

Even if the attempt is in some cases a fail- 
ure, the experience in approaching these broad- 
gauged business men will be valuable to any 
agent, especially to those who are lacking in 
such experience. 


Keep Casting 

A skillful fisherman has just returned from 
his annual bout with the trout. He tells how 
he saw a big trout which was rising at natural 
insects. The angler carefully presented his 
feathered lure, but the spotted fellow paid no 
attention, continuing, however, to rise at in- 
tervals for the natural insects which floated 
on the surface of the water. 

The angler knew trouty nature. He rested 
from his labors, and presently presented a dif- 
ferent lure. After an hour had passed, and 
over a hundred casts by actual count had been 
made, the trout was hooked and landed. 

The industrial agent is never casting a deceit 
upon the waters of the uninsured. But al- 
though a deceit is not his bait, there are times 
when again and again no attention is paid. He 
should not be discouraged after the presenta- 
tion of his bait for the tenth or even the 
twentieth time. He should turn his attention 


elsewhere, but keep the reluctant bait-taker in 
mind and return to cast over him for the hun- 
dredth time, if the ninety and nine has brought 
no result. 

On the fishing trip when the angler caught 
his big trout, it so happened that a cottager 
near the stream invited him to dinner. As the 
angler was an insurance man, the talk came 
around to life insurance. Said the host: 

“As you know, I am an officer of a corpora- 
tion. For many years I did not take any inter- 
est in life insurance. Indeed, I had what I 
believe that many men have—an instinctive re- 
pugnance to life insurance and life insurance 
agents. One day an agent of one of the large 
companies called on me. I pleaded a business 
engagement, and thought that I had side- 
tracked him, just as I had done with many 
agents. But this fellow knew his job. At the 
end of a month he turned up again, and three 
weeks later once more he blew into my private 
office. This continued for some time, and pre- 
sently I began to be interested in life insurance. 
When once more, and [ really think for about 
the twentieth time, the agent’s now well-known 
phiz appeared, I applied for a small policy. 

“To my great dismay I was turned right 
down—something wrong with one of my in- 
ternals. After the turndown, want insurance? 
Why, I couldn't think of anything else. 

“The agent suggested a sub-standard policy. 
I grabbed the idea as a trout grabs grass- 
hoppers. That agent is now a family friend. 
The internal cured itself. I am loaded up to 
the neck with life insurance. And when my 
concern swings me the next raise I’m going to 
get my hooks into another big policy.” 

Keep right on casting. If you dangle your 
bait long enough the hold-back will be in your 
landing net. And the difference between fish- 
ing for trout and fishing in the waters of life 
insurance, is that instead of killing your catch 
you add to his interest in life and the security 
of himself and his family against every hazard 
of human existence. 


Your Own Business 

It is told of a distinguished artist that before 
he became successful in his life-work that a 
friend secured him a job as a clerk in a large 
corporation. For a week he drove the pen of 
monotony. Then he interviewed the head clerk 
of his department. 

“May I ask you a few questions?” inquired 
the artist. . 

“Sure!” replied the head clerk. 

“Do you like your job?” 

‘Don’t know—never thought much about 
that,” replied the office boss, 
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“Do you want to keep straight on the path 
you’re going until your funeral?” 

“Got a wife and kids and don’t see any 
other way to support ’em,” said the head clerk. 

“If you could have your own business, would 
you give up your job?” 

“Of course,” answered the other. 

“Well, I haven’t a wife or kids,” said the 
artist. ‘‘Please fill my job, and to-day. If I 
starve, I’m going to work for myself.” 

The next week the artist landed a sketch 
with Harper’s Weekly, and never again worked 
for anybody but himself. 

The man whose efforts belong to himself is 
a free man. And there is a vast difference 
between the man in business for himself and 
the man whose tasks are set in detail by an- 
other. 

The industrial agent belongs to the clan of 
business freedmen. To a great extent he sets 
his own tasks, and to a greater extent yet the 
results of his efforts are his own property. 

Since the Stone Age there have always been 
the two classes of business men. The two 
classes are radically different. One class labors 
for himself; the others are the servants and 
work for their masters. In big corporations 
these classes sometimes are not sharply de- 
fined and intermingle, but even the officers of 
most corporations are merely servants of the 
concerns. 

The farmer, most professional men, and a 
relatively small number of business men, work 
for themselves. The unenterprising, the men- 
tally indolent, and the men who would not 
labor but from necessity drift into jobs where 
they are the servants of others. But with this 
class there can never be the joy of victory dug 
up by supreme personal effort. At best, the 
“raise” in a fixed salary cannot give the satis- 
faction that comes as the result of personal 
pluck, enterprise and endeavor. The heart- 
throb of landing a difficult prospect is never 
felt by the clerk. 

The industrial agent has one of the freest 
occupations known. The results of his efforts 
come back to him as his own. No one can 
exact from him the gains of his strivings. 

Probably there is no business anywhere so 
easy to enter as the agency business. No 
capital is required—that is, money capital—on 
the part of the agent. Capital in the way of 
industry, honesty and self-denial is required—- 
required in big chunks. Hence it is that al- 
though the doorway is wide and many enter, 
few succeed to the full meaning of success. 

Daily the industrial agent has wonderful op- 
portunities. He has been granted business 
freedom. It is in his power to prove that he 
is worthy of this freedom and the job that has 
been handed him. And he can be certain that 
if he does not-prove that he is worthy of his 
privileges, and worthy of being his own boss, 
his task will go to another, and in the end he 
will be relegated to the humdrum of an office 
desk. Friend Solicitor, it is up-to you. If 
you are not successful it is your own fault. 
Dig in once more and prove to yourself, and 
incidentally to others, that you are worthy of 
your job. ‘i 
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Before You Can Get Attention, Choose 
Your Words 


“ACRES OF DIAMONDS” 


A Title Which Raised a Million Dollars—Why 
Many Agents Fail 

In a recent number of THe Specrator the 
rather extraordinary fact is recorded that 
Dr. Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres of Dia- 
monds,” has been delivered “nearly 6000 times, 
and with that one lecture he has raised more 
than a million dollars.” 

It must be presumed that, beginning with the 
initial delivery gf this remarkable lecture, Dr. 
Conwell recognized its power. Probably after 
the lecture had been delivered, say, one hun- 
dred times, the lecturer knew that the stuff 
he had to offer was certain to please. It can 
be regarded doubtful if the lecturer would risk 
changing a single phrase, or even a word, of 
the discourse. 

We of the soliciting trade have much to 
learn from Dr. Conwell’s success with his 
“Acres of Diamonds.” For instance, let us 
consider the title. There are few indeed who 
would not prick up their ears when the title 
was given. The writer of this has never heard 
the lecture, but if it is as interesting as prom- 
ised by the title he knows that he would en- 
joy it. 








Secure IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 

The first words that an agent says to his 
prospect are more important than all the rest. 
Dr. Conwell’s first words are only three, yet 
they arouse much interest and the greatest 
curiosity. You sure want to hear more con- 
cerning his subject. 

It is, of course, impossible to state just what 
the first words of the solicitor should be, and, 
of course, unlike the title of a lecture, these 
words must be varied to meet the special oc- 
casion, and the occupation, the character and 
the condition of the prospect. Even if an 
interesting and holding initial soliciting sen- 
tence should be constructed, the agent could 
only repeat parrot-like. Such an introduction 
to a talk on life insurance would arouse no 
curiosity. 

The point made here, however, is that the 
solicitor should very carefully consider his 
initial utterance. He should attempt to have 
the title to his talk gripping and curiosity- 
arousing. For experiment, he might trot out 
different forms of initial address, watching the 
result, and observing which proves the most 
attention-gripping. He can then use the gen- 
eral form which he has found to be the most 
seductive, varying the form to meet the con- 
ditions of his prospect. 


THe REWARD OF TACTLESSNESS 

Strangely enough many agents pay little at- 
tention to their initial words. The writer once 
heard a solicitor of life insurance interrupt a 
merchant’s talk with a customer with this 
hand-out: 

“Of course, sir, you have a natural prejudice 
against life insurance?” 
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It so happened that the merchant carried a 
whole string of policies. “Of course I haven't,” 
he thundered. “The next time you happen into 
this street, you'll do me a favor by passing my 
door.” 

Yes, the title to your talky-talk must be 
pretty nearly the right title or you will never 
get further than the title. It is told that a cut- 
and-dried-up old professor of science was in 
a mining town. Somebody suggested that he 
deliver a lecture to the miners. He began as 
follows: 

“The subject-matter of my discourse to- 
night is, ‘The Relative Relation of the Sidereal 
Solar System to the Globular Mass of Matter 
Which We Inhabit, and Which Owes Its 
Origin to Stupendous Changes in Climatic Con- 
ditions, in Chaotic Upheavals, and in ai 

The lecturer never finished his title. Back 
in the audience somebody let off six shots from 
a revolver. A moment later the howling rabble 
were pushing toward the door, intent on an 
evening in the gambling joint across the street. 
As a miner put it a little later, “Hell! Can’t 
a feller sense a lemon by tastin’ the rind?” 

Think over your title. Make sure that it 
meets the requirements of the moment and the 
personal peculiarities of the prospect. If when 
you repeat it to yourself it does not sound 
seductive dig up another. 





Luck 


A noted gambler expressed a truism when he 
said, “The only luck IT believe in is a change in 
luck.” He knew that every run of bad luck 
is always followed with a corresponding run 
of good luck. This is a universal law. If we 
have a long spell of rainy weather there is 
certain to be fine weather to make up the ordi- 
nary weather average. Weather highbrows 
will tell you that, taking ten- or twenty-year 
periods, the fall of rain figures out the same, 
almost to a hundredth part of an inch. 

In all trades where the results come from 
individual effort, there are dry seasons and 
rainy seasons, good luck times and hard luck 
times, weeks and months when it seems as if 
there was no use in keeping on plugging and 
plugging. 

The only luck the industrial agent should be- 
lieve in is a change of luck. Sometimes it is 
almighty difficult to think that a fellow’s luck 
will ever change. For the individual, the uni- 
versal law seems to have been abrogated. At 
these times it is easy to make up your mind that 
Mister Raker-in is simply more lucky than 
yourself. But if you had a heart-to-heart talk 
with the lucky fellow, he could tell you of lean 
and fallow years, when, perhaps, he had to 
pawn his watch and his wife’s jewelry to pay 
the rent for the cheapest of dark apartments 
over on the East Side. You happen to glimpse 
the lucky fellow when the universal law is bal- 
ancing its ledger. 

The worst handicap a fellow can have is a 
belief that he is unlucky. Somehow most 
humans have a leaning toward superstition. 
And a belief in luck is almost universal. But 
if you are at present unsuccessful, and are 
really putting into the soliciting trade every 
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bit of your ability and energy, you could bet 
the last dollar in your pocket to a nickel 
that your luck will follow the universal law 
and is about to change. The year of plenty is 
just around the bend of the dark road. Keep 
right on plugging. Mistress Fortune is wait- 
ing, with many shekels in her pocket, for you. 

Down through the centuries have come the 
condensed wisdom of mankind. We sometimes 
think of these bits of knowledge which are 
put in homely language as merely trite and 
used-up sayings of the common folk. They are 
far more than that. These sayings were 
garnered from a multitude of misfortunes and 
the universal changing from adversity to 
success. 

“Every cloud has a silver lining. Good luck 
follows bad luck. It is darkest just before 
dawn. There is a top to every hill and a turn 
in every road.” 

Push yourself on along the difficult ascent. 
Make sure that you are putting into your 
soliciting every ounce of all of your powers. 
Presently your luck will change. You will be 
on the downgrade, where the traveling is easy, 
where the prospect has broadened, and where 
Dame Fortune will jingle many a coin into 
your hand. Keep right on plugging. 


The Purpose of the Inspection 


Companies take inspections on applicants to 
cover features not directly embodied in the med- 
ical report; though often such features could 
be most accurately delineated by examiners, es- 
pecially so if they happen to be intimate ac- 
quaintances. 

The inspection is an investigation of the in- 
dividual’s environment, his business and do- 
mestic relations, his habits, associates, reputa- 
tion and standing in the community. 

The fundamental purpose of life insurance is 
protection—not speculation; and whenever this 
legitimate function is forgotten the door of 
“Danger” is opened. ‘3 

Little persuasion is needed to get an applica- 
tion from the man who fears bodily harm from 
enemies or in a perilous undertaking; nor from 
a man who is wavering in the twilight zone 
between sanity or insanity, haunted by spec- 
tres of self-destruction. But life premiums are 
not fixed to meet these unusual contingencies; 
such hazards demand rates far beyond the cost 
of simple, ordinary protection. 

Therefore any element out of the usual or 
customary should attract the examiner’s atten- 
tion—whether it be a manifestly excessive 
amount of insurance desired, or a_ peculiar 
method of settling premiums, or an unexpected 
beneficiary or similar provision—they are 
danger signals. In most cases medical ex- 
aminers are in better position than anyone else 
to note and analyze motives, though such in- 
quiry may lead far away from the strictly tech- 
nical examination; a doctor’s vision is broad, 
his judgment of mankind expert, his intuition 
keen; and he frequently has intimate knowledge 
of the individual. 

Longevity depends, of course, on the personal 
and family record; but it is influenced immeas- 
urably by surroundings, character and method 
of life. The examiner’s general knowledge of the 
man and the “Jocal atmosphere’? must be given 
due weight in your final summing up of the 
risk, for only when the home office has full 
comprehension of all these factors can an ac- 
curate and logical medical selection be made — 
John L. Davis, Medical Director Amicable Life 
of Waco. 

—The Pennsvlvania Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia has begun the publi- 
cation of an agency paper, entitled the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Record. The paper shows the 
leaders in the various districts. A slogan con- 
test was run by the company and a five-dollar 
prize awarded to W. W. Hunnewell of Pittsburg, 
who offered this: ‘‘Faithful, honest work brings 
success.”’ 
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A RARE CHANCE 





Story of a Farmer who Answered an 
“Ad” for his Own Farm 





A STRAIGHT PROPOSITION 





Every Agent Has a Future—Where to Look 
for Yours 


A farmer got dissatisfied and decided that 
he would sell out and buy another farm. He 
placed the selling of his farm in the hands of 
an agent, with instructions to advertise. One 
day he received a copy of a real estate journal. 
He did not know who had sent the paper to 
him. That night he carefully read the adver- 
tisements of farms for sale. One much struck 
his fancy. 

“Ma,” he called out to his wife, “this is the 
very farm we're looking for!” 

He read and re-read the advertisement. 
With every reading he became more convinced 
that the place was exactly what he desired. 
Even the price suited him. There was no name 
of the advertiser, merely the letter “X” and 
an address. Immediately he wrote to “X,” 
and said that if the farm corresponded with 
the advertisement in every way he would 
probably take it. 

There was no need for him to make an 
offer. The advertisement had been inserted by 
his agent and correctly described his own farm. 
He was a sensible man and decided to retain 
what suited him so well. 

If the industrial agent were a ten-dollar-a- 
week clerk, and a man came to him with this 
offer, he would think a glorious opportunity 
had been offered to him. 

“T am instructed to offer you the following 
job: You will be your own master, and will 
be paid in exact proportion to the results of 
your efforts. The concern which will employ 
you puts up all the capital. Moreover, in every 
way they advertise the goods you will sell. 
They spend immense sums to aid their helpers. 
With no expense to yourself, if you desire, 
they will give you expert instruction in a very 
technical trade. In every possible way you 
will be aided by men who have made a wonder- 
ful success in the specialized business. 

“Aside from every kind of aid on the part 
of the immense corporation which will employ 
you, you have the assurance that cash will be 
paid, and paid with the greatest promptness, 
whenever you sell any of the goods. 

“Tn the corporation which makes you the 
offer are many who began on less than ten 
dollars a week and are now in receipt of many 
thousands of dollars annually. There are a 
multitude of workers who have gained a com- 
petency. 

“Success will be right up to your own efforts. 
And if you make good there is really no limit 
to your opportunities. Should you desire to 
change, similar concerns will be more than 
glad to take you.” 

There are many other advantages which 
could be stated. The industrial agent holds a 
good job—one of the best jobs in the world 
of business. If he is dissatisfied, he should 
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consider the many advantages which go with 
the soliciting trade. A little careful thought 
will be certain to change dissatisfaction to a 
joy in his work which will bring success from 
failure or increase present success. 


Sod Removal 


An observant man who lives up in the 
Bronx noticed that a patriotic owner of 
several city lots carefully removed all the sod 
on his land and heaped the only valuable por- 
tion of the soil in a corner. The amateur 
farmer planted the underlying red sandy 
stretch with potatoes. In late July the vines 
were about the size of a slate pencil. Any 
farmer knows that the crop would not be 
worth a quarter of the cost of the seed pota- 
toes. 

In their soliciting many industrial agents 
follow much the method of the sod-removing 
patriot. They seem to think that what is near 
at hand and plainly in view must be valueless. 
They are always working the soil which lies 
below the sod. They neglect the family next 
door, the neighbor at the elbow, and the home 
street of their daily rounds, believing that the 
unknown and remote offers the best chances. 

This desire to cultivate the sub-soil and 
neglect visible sod is common to most humans. 
Capital can be more easily raised for the 
working of a distant El Dorado than capital 
can be raised, say, for a new street railroad 
in the home town of the investors. If it were 
possible to partially explore the planet Mars, 
it would be comparatively easy to raise capital 
for every kind of a development of that por- 
tion of the universe. The South Sea Bubble: 
swelled to its huge proportions because the 
South Seas were at that time so remote from 
London. 

Concentrate your efforts on the block of 
apartment houses you are most familiar with. 
Don’t pile up that sod in a neglected corner, 
and don’t cultivate the sub-soil that looks rich 
because of your ignorance of its make-up. 

If a man’s personal influence counts very 
much, it will count most with the folks who 
know him best. The largest returns from labor 
come from the cultivation of the sod right 
under the nose of the worker. Cultivate your 
sod. Don’t grow spindling potatoes on seduc- 
tive soil that has cost immense effort just to 
glimpse. The soil may be rich; it is far more 
likely to be nothing but sand mixed with red 
shale. 


Death Claims Due to Auto Accidents 


The Bureau of Statistics reports that thirty- 
eight death claims totaling $83,656 were paid 
by the Equitable during the first six months of 
1917 as a result of automobile accidents. Of 
these twenty-nine were on the lives of persons 
riding in automobiles and nine on the lives of 
persons struck by autemobiles. 

The large increase in the number of machines 
in use, both pleasure and business vehicles, has 
resulted in an alarming jump in the death toll. 

The Equitable’s Double Indemnity Accident 
Policy was introduced on January 1, 1917. To 
date, four death claims have been reported 
among holders of this new form, and the cause 
of death in every case was “automobile acci- 
dent.’’"—Agency Items. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Agents Make New Half-Year Record 
in All Branches 








PROMINENT LEADERS FOR SIX MONTHS 





Promotions and Changes Made—District and 
National Leaders 


A new record for the half year ending June 30 
has been established and production in all 
branches of the business for the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company has ex- 
ceeded all past achievements. 

In class ‘‘A’’ weekly premium agencies, Bos- 
ton is the leader in actual increase and in gross 
increase; New York ranks first in average per 
man, while Roxbury, Mass., occupies the lead- 
ing position for average net condition of debit 
for month. 

The following promotions amd other changes 
have recently been made: Philip Marion, agent 
to assistant at Philadelphia II; Walter H. Wall, 
agent to assistant at Brockton; Aloysius S. 
Martin, agent to assistant at Providence; 
Charles R. Dorn, agent to assistant at Schenec- 
tady; John J. Whelton, agent to assistant at 
Lowell; Robert A. Kennedy, agent to assistant 
at Lowell. 

Assistants transferred—Leo B. Pheeney, from 
Schenectady to Albany; John H. Kane, from as- 
sistant to application inspector at  Phila- 
delphia III. 


SOME PROMINENT LEADERS 


Assistant Superintendent O’Connor of the 
Boston agency appears leading all the rest with 
an increase of nearly twenty per cent greater 
than that which put him at the top for the 
first half of last year. Assistant Superintendent 
Levy of Brooklyn II ranked second, with As- 
sistant Superintendent Winter of New York III 
ranking third, closely followed by Assistant 
Superintendent Beck of the same office in fourth 
place. Assistant Superintendent Bochner of 
New York II, one of the Old Guard, stands in 
the fifth place. Assistant Superintendent 
O’Connor, the leader, achieves the rare distinc- 
tion of taking the average per man ‘‘pennant 
into camp,’ with Mr. Jesionowski sustaining 
second place in this class. To Assistant Super- 
intendent Carr of Cambridge belongs the honor 
of leadership of all the assistants in ordinary 
production, with Assistant Superintendent Sein- 
fel of Brooklyn III ranking second. 

The ten leading agerts for the month ending 
June, 1917, in weekly premium increase are: 
C. F. Petersen, New Haven; J. C. Kulp, East 
St. Louis; J. Redfearn, Haverhill; V. Romano, 
Brooklyn III; L. Berco, Brooklyn III; E. F. Sul- 
livan, Springfield; J. Newman, New York IV; 
N. Spiro, Brooklyn II; Morris Rubin, New York 
III; C. A. Keans, Boston. 

With the beginning of August, Agent Frank 
E. Green of the Pawtucket district will re- 
linquish his present occupation and enter the 
ordinary branch as special agent with General 
Agent Maurice H. Stearns at Providence, R. I. 
A successful career is predicted for Mr. Green 
in his new capacity, as he has had excellent 
training and will be associated with one of the 
company’s largest personal writers. 


Metropolitan Life Promotions 
Some rapid promotions in the Rock City ter- 
ritory of the Metropolitan Life have been noted 
recently, coming within the scope of P. E. 
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Gaston, superintendent of the Nashville Rock 
City department of the company. C. A. Bowen, 
deputy superintendent, has been given an im- 
portant post in the auditing department at the 
home office of the Metropolitan. Mr. Bowen 
commenced his first insurance experience with 
the Metropolitan as agent in November, 1915. 
After eight months he was advanced to deputy 
superintendent, and now he draws a home office 
plum out of a field force of 15,000 agents. 

M. H. Chandler succeeds Mr. Bowen as deputy 
superintendent of the Rock City department. 
He began writing insurance March 26, last, and 
now fills the second place of importance at the 
Rock City agency of the Metropolitan. 





Basis of Success 
By Aucustus TREADWELL 

The failure of many agents to win marked 
success in the insurance business is caused by 
the lack of personal confidence. 

The man who has faith in himself believes 
in his company, and is confident of the merits 
of what he offers, is usually the man who rises 
to the top; but he who doubtingly goes at his 
work, relying more upon luck and chance 
than on a determination to win, seldom rises 
above a mediocre level. 

As in all other business so it is in the busi- 
ness of life insurance—downright earnestness 
and absolute confidence, with an innate con- 
viction that he will win, are the true elements 
of success in this business of ours. 


A Lesson in Averages 


While you’re resting by the roadside, a man 
rides up in his ‘“‘flivver’’ and asks you the way 
to Smithville. Now it just happens that you 
know that road like a book, and so you pro- 
ceed to describe it, telling him which turns to 
take, which towns he’ll pass through, and all 
about it. Maybe you’re interested enough to 
take out a bit of paper and pencil and draw him 
a rough map so that he won’t make any mis- 
take. He thanks you, throws in his clutch, and 
away he goes, but instead of following your 
directions—the directions of one who knows—he 
chooses to pick his own path! He travels all 
over the country, takes the wrong turns, and 
ends by getting lost! You tell me that man’s a 
fool, but I ask you if he is any more foolish 
than the life insurance agent who disregards the 
“law of averages’! 

The experiences of thousands of successful 
agents have proven beyond all question that if 
a certain very simple rule is observed by the 
ecanvasser for life insurance, success is abso- 
lutely sure to follow! ‘‘What’s the rule?’’ 
Why, it’s just this: Make a certain number of 
calls, have a certain number of earnest inter- 
views every business day—whether you want to 
or not! It works out this way: A certain num- 
ber of interviews will surely yield a certain 
number of prospects; a certain number of 
prospects will eventually yield a certain num- 
ber of signed applications; a certain number of 
applications will surely mean some thousands 
placed and paid for. 

It’s so simple—it’s so plain—it’s so sure—is 
this rule, that it really passes my comprehen- 
sion how any agent—any man who is making 
his living selling life insurance and is trying 
to build up a good renewal account—can per- 
mit himself to disrespect it! 

I find I’m again compelled to make use of that 
old saw, ‘“‘You can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make him drink!’’ You can show an 
agent the road to success but you can’t compel 
him to walk in it! If he won’t, he just won’t, 
and that’s all there is to it, but have we got 
to admit that it’s impossible to stimulate men’s 
ambitions—to awaken their desire to do better 
things—to grow bigger and broader in the vo- 
cation they have chosen? I certainly hope not! 

It’s a comfort to know that not all men are 
like the foolish wayfarer who knew the road but 
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wouldn’t travel in it! Thank Heaven, there 
are men who will listen! There are men who 
will heed good advice that’s based upon a 
quarter of a century or more of other men’s 
experiences, and so we are encouraged to keep 
on preaching, knowing that some seed will fall 
on good soil, knowing that some agents will ob- 
serve the rule with sure profit to themselves 
and to the family they are supporting! 

But say, my friends, the agent who knows the 
way—the agent who knows the rule—the invari- 
able law of averages—the agent who might be 
growing more effective every day, but who just 
simply won’t because he’s too indolent or is 
afraid—afraid without good reason—what about 
him? 

Take it home to yourself, gentle reader! Are 
you making it your business to interview a 
certain number of new people every day? Are 
you trying to secure new prospects every day— 
or aren’t you? Are you making as much money 
out of this business as you ought to—as you 
certainly can do? 

And what about your old age? You expect to 
have one, don’t you? Are you well enough 
fixed financially so that you won’t need all the 
renewals that you can gather to yourself when 
you get “into the sixties’’? How about it? 
How about it? Let’s do some serious thinking! 

Ninety-seven out of every one hundred men 
find themselves without a competency when 
they get ‘‘into the sixties’! Are you going to 
be one of the ninety-seven—or one of the three? 
Follow the ‘‘law of averages’’ and you’ll be one 
of the three.—Robert J. Mix. 


Are You Qualified? 


“We live in an exceptional age, 
‘America’ is another name for ‘Opportunity!’ 
—Emerson. 


To-day is the day of opportunity. The world 
never offered so many and such varied opportu- 
nities as it does now. But—you cannot hope to 
grasp the opportunity unless you are qualified. 
There is one field where the demand is greater 
than the supply—that is, for men of knowledge 
and skill in their profession. 

Why is it that one agent plods along, making 
$500 a year, while another, born with the same 
natural endowments, is making ten times that 
figure? The answer is qualifications. 

Write that word on a card in your notebook. 
Study it; look at it often during the day. Keep 
it before you constantly until you are impressed 
with the magnitude of its meaning. It expresses 
the sum of all the conditions necessary for your 
success. 

The qualified man is fit—he is competent—hags 
the knowledge, power and personality that fit 
him for the position he seeks or holds. 

To be a qualified insurance salesman means 
that you know the contracts you are selling— 
it means that you have trained yourself to at- 
tract people, interest them, and sell them what- 
ever you desire. 

Why is it that a $5000 position is harder to 
fill than a $900 one? Because there is a lack of 
qualified men for the higher positions. Are you 
fitted? Are you qualified? If not, why not? 
Have you been indifferent to the opportunities 
before you? It is time to wake up. Get inter- 
ested! The possibilities of the life insurance 
business are immense. Your success depends 
entirely on your own qualifications and energies. 
The man who is qualified is so by reason of his 
interest. Interest yourself in your profession. 
Study it. Qualify yourself for the place higher 
up. 

Be independent. The man who allows another 
to do for him what he should do himself is 
not interested in his work. If you do not know 
how to do a thing, find out. A mastery of every 
detail of your profession is necessary if you ex- 
pect to achieve success. 

There is no excuse for inefficiency. Efficiency 
—knowledge of your work—is the tool which will 
shape your character and ability along success- 
ful lines. The skill that distinguishes the master 
from the tyro is acquired by practice. This 
is true of all trades and professions. Ours is 
no exception. 

Again we ask you, ‘“‘Are you qualified?” It is 
strictly ‘‘up to you.”’ 

Ask yourself the question. If you cannot 
answer ‘“Yes,’’ then it is time to be up and 
doing. Get. busy—right now—and qualify your- 
self. Grasp your opportunity.—Pennsylvania 
Mutual Record. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIF 


AY of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 
Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 
you can assist in accomplishing all this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 
GREATER EFFICIENCY 
INCREASED EARNING POWER 
STEADY PROMOTION 
The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 
greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT?’S KIT 





TITLE or Work PRICE 
Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors: «oo ee cis cine cc vccivie cons ceeccvewseee $ .25 
Selection of Nicks Dy thier Esle SONCuOi. << oc ecwrece ss cacucecddus sceedncencdc ce sesue .25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
ORseRRONIS Il FIWCNS ooo sic ooo sec eioe encase cceniseeseencsceededveennaueadaclaas .60 
WUReaTGusih wisests UCN AN CO Tela 5s 5 oie. zorasroi ola 6-6-0 a: ares wip elewled ede dad sleeeecesinaeeodeans cues 1.25 
RR RSAO NSN a 5 ios owe hoe aa Sha hs Sew rd. wR aloe WKS AGEs dea dw eee eae 1.00 
Esie Evistinanece: aiid baw to Wate NG. occ eon cee cdccwnsdecncecseeewtesuacanewueeces 1.50 
OCI CROW sac < foresaw havo ci ctu ore esse: Sere miss eee ee wee ean na es dauaadenaaceeans 1.00 
VDC SV OHOMER CN 06 CHANOR 8 ai 8 Fo rw givin sR resale aaa Se NORMS oe aaa deeea 1.00 
LOM E PERO GW EG ENISUIGNOES «gs cisco 6c os Serene aciedsecesidecedeacacasledesas 1.25 
SR EIEN OEIC QCHEMNEN MN ONAIN ES oo oo aD wirg ree Svidl'o wlan WAdaa wowace Aeaaa ween caer dew wee es 2.50 
BCA CONC 10) ae ee Ee ane a a nee en ert ere en ee nee en ee 1.00 
Pepe Oo Or Eile PaSIANGO to is ss Harsa Walaa uke Kcadadne seenehesidds deeneeeuendeas 1.00 
Ber Ist As Ces SAICCHIRNSIE ES os os: o:a:5i a: <ccince sieeiblareio W0 mere wa Heleleeinsiad Seamed Mele Wene ae 1.00 
De ROVAOHRUPETIOONNOT EOMNOU oo osc. dcc0.0-0 Face kets cn dudawiadenaw Sew wadeawaeeewcewwass .50 
eCh one Gly IOUE a cere s FX e os due Sao ae ae wea pana eee adore dan aleewnaeand 1.00 
‘Bie AnG OF CatkvaSdins soca ola a ccs ces cwinseendewawadweaoawaesiadeaeeneeereweaee aees 1.50 

"hGta COBO aa co ierck Awe doco ccna od deere ae See Hanae eee area Cae esere: $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 

CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 

Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 


Six Months’ Returns Show Remarkable 
Gains 








PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 





Individual Achievements Bring Prompt Rewards 
—Other Items 


Agents of The Prudential showed what was in 
them during the first six months of the cur- 
rent year. Continuing their campaign of effec- 
tive, constructive progress, the solicitors have 
materially added to the business of the com- 
pany despite the disturbed conditions brought 
about by the entry of the United States as a 
participant in the world war. The leaders’ list 
in new business contained many new names, 
showing that, while the old leaders have also 
progressed, they will have to do still better 
if they want to retain their honors in face of 
the pushing efforts of new men whose achieve- 
ments have been most commendable. Lapses 
have shown a steady decline and arrears have 
been low, while collections have been high. 

The following are the names of Division F’s 
district agency leaders in ordinary net issue 
for the first half of 1917: C. R. Looney, Akron, 
Ohio; E. L. Guthrie, Akron, Ohio; C. A. Huth, 
Canton, Ohio, F. E. Hood, Charleston, W. Va.; 
C. R. Paul, Chillicothe, Ohio; A. D. Horwitz, 
Cleveland 1; R. Schulke, Cleveland 2; J. J. 
Rowles, Columbus, Ohio; J. F. Stentzel, Day- 
ton, Ohio; R. E. Blaney, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
J. H. Rohrer, Mansfield, Ohio; A. C. Cauffield. 
Pittsburg 1; W. H. McKee, Pittsburg 2; J. A. 
Klein, Pittsburg 3; J. D. Sheriff, Pittsburg 4; 
C. L. Kern, Sandusky, Ohio; N. E. Heikes, 
Springfield, Ohio; O. W. Mounts, Washington, 
Pa.; G. W. Oldham, Wheeling, W. Va.; M. Wein- 
berg, Zanesville, Ohio. 


’ 


GOING UP THE LADDER 


These successes by agents do not go un- 
rewarded, for those who show a willingness to 
keep up good work are given positions of greater 
responsibility, with ample opportunity for in- 
creasing their own income. Some of the agents 
who have been elevated to assistancies are the 
following: William J. Corish, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
C. C. West, Wilmington, Del.; J. E. Beaty, Ar- 
kansas City, Kan. (Wichita district); John W. 
Thompson, Dover, N. J.; Walter W. Quinn, 
Utica, N. Y.; Arch Apgar, promoted from agent 
at Newark 1 to assistant superintendent at Bur- 
lington, N. J. Herbert C. Greene has been pro- 
moted to special assistant superintendent at 
Utica, N. Y., succeeding Walter W. Quinn. 

The meritorious work of Assistant Superin- 
tendent William J. Brown of the Kansas City 
(Kan.) district has brought him recognition in 
the form of promotion to the superintendency 
of the Belleville (Ill.) district, succeeding Clif- 
ton G. Magner, who has been transferred to 
the superintendency of the St. Louis 1 district. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS 


Agent J. F. McGlynn of the Binghamton 
(N. Y.) district controls a debit of over $175. 
For the year the chargeable lapse has averaged 
only three cents per week—more than offset 
with revivals. He has had an uninterrupted in- 
dustrial progress and his net increase has run 
well above the average. Mr. McGlynn has an 
ordinary record of very pleasing nature. 

Among the company’s 1917 ordinary leaders the 
name of Assistant Superintendent H. E. Ginther 
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of Louisville, Ky., shines luminously, and in 
the Division G constellation he is the “bright, 
particular star’’ at this time. The palm of 
leadership has come tc him through intelligent 
devotion to duty and unflagging zeal in master- 
ing the details of the business, and his exam- 
ple is one that should be an inspiration to his 
co-workers. 

For the week July 9, Agent C. H. Broecker of 
New Albany, Ind., led the entire Division G 
contingent in amount of ordinary net new 
business secured during 1917. It should further 
be noted that Mr. Broecker is not only a high- 
grade ordinary producer, but writes industrial 
in good volume and attends to the other fea- 
tures of his account in a manner that is highly 
satisfactory to the company. 

Agent A. E. Caswell of Manchester, N. H., is 
not making any complaint about present con- 
ditions; he is too busy getting business to do 
so. About fifteen weeks ago he was given a 
debit. He has had a large average weekly net 
industrial increase and has also found time to 
write a favorable volume of ordinary, and to 
place his account in a prime condition as re- 
gards low arrears and large advance payments. 

Since his return to duty, Agent J. A. McCabe 
of the Worcester (Mass.) district has put a 
lot of ‘‘ginger’’ into his efforts, and for four 
months—April to July—is credited with an all- 
round, top-notch record. He realizes the ad- 
vantage accruing from a healthy condition of 
debit, as is evidenced by the very low arrears 
and high gross advance payments reported on 
his route. His record proves that a man need 
not lose his nerve though he may have to part 
with his appendix. 

Assistant Superintendent G. Hotte, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., is up to his old tricks. No leger- 
demain, but with his assistance his staff recently 
wrote $53,000 ordinary insurance in eight days. 

Agent W. R. Wilson of the Toronto 3 district 
is demonstrating very clearly that the ‘‘new 
recruit’? has to be reckoned with. He entered 
the service on February 5, 1917, and including 
the week of July 9 has been credited with a 
splendid net industrial increase, and his ordi- 
nary net new business is of large amount. He 
has drawn special salary each week since his 
appointment and has been credited with an 
ordinary issue every week but three. His debit 
of over $100 carries arrears of only sixteen per 
cent and the advance payments are 172 per cent. 

Debit, $156.14; gross arrears, $34.68; gross ad- 
vance payments, $437.87; gross collection per 
cent, 107; this is the condition of the debit 
of Agent C. L. Heere of the Philadelphia 9 dis- 
trict, who has been with The Prudential since 
March 27, 1905. Besides such a fine showing, an 
average net increase of good amount is indi- 
cated for twenty-nine weeks and the net lapse 
per $100 of debit is but four cents. Mr. Heere 
believes in advance payments to conserve the 
business: 

In line with the consistent work always done 
by the district, Superintendent Chas. Gronquist 
and staff, of Germantown, Pa., have succeeded 
in attaining the entire year’s allotment in in- 
dustrial set by the company for them to reach. 
This superintendency leads Division D in or- 
dinary net issue per man for the first half of 
the year. 

For the last week in June the accounts of 
Agents A. Kniskern and D. D. Childerhose, of 
the Sault Ste. Marie and Guelph Canadian 
districts, respectively, did not show any ar- 
rears, and Agent W. Gamble of Fort William 
led the division in advance payments, his per- 
centage being over 600. The assistancy honors 
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in debit condition were divided between S. A, 
Robbins of Kingston, who headed the arrears 
list, and H. Barker of Fort William, who topped 
the advance payments column. 

Below are the names of the ten leading as- 
sistant superintendents in industrial actual in- 
crease for 1917 in Division N: J. Capossela, New 
Haven, Conn.; J. L. Hanley, Waterbury, Conn.; 
E. B. Conant, Hartford, Conn.; O. E. Green, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; D. F. Driscoll, New Haven, 
Conn.; P. Daeubler, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; C. L. 
Dunnigan, Waterbury, Conn.; I. N. Brill, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; A. Bosco, Hartford, Conn.; P. J. 
Nash, Waterbury, Conn. 

Assistant Superintendent E. S. Tuttle of New 
London, Conn. (Norwich district), is making a 
fine ordinary record this year. Aside from be- 
ing the leader in this department in his dis- 
trict he is also the leading ordinary assistant 
in Division N. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


D. Badami, an agent in Brooklyn 3, is ‘“hit- 
ting things up’’ in ordinary. During the first 
six months of this year he more than doubled 
his record in this line for the entire twelve 
months of 1916. As a result of this splendid 
achievement he has the distinction of leading 
his co-workers in the results’ procession. 

Agent J. Josefsberg, also of Brooklyn 3, has 
been in the service a trifle more than three 
months, and in that time has been doing steady 
business in ordinary. Since he has been in 
charge of his debit only one week has passed 
without an ordinary issue being credited to his 
account, and, as a result, he ranks second of 
all the agents in his district. 

Agent W. Anderson of Peoria, IIll., is forging 
ahead in ordinary, and it looks as if he will 
soon occupy a still higher position among the 
leaders of that district. 

A splendid showing in industrial, ordinary and 
low arrears is being made by Agent J. B. Scott 
of Peoria, Ill. 

Agency Organizer A. F. Menzel of Calumet, 
Mich., has been admitted to Class C of The Pru- 
dential Old Guard in recognition of fifteen 
years of continuous and faithful service. 

Agent D. L. Weed of Omaha, Neb., who is a 
large ordinary producer, is noted for the pay- 
ing quality of the business secured. Up to the 
close of June not a single policy had been re- 
ported by him this year as a not-taken. 

Superintendent B. A. Sterling of Ottumwa, Ia., 
is now a Class C member of The Prudential 
Old Guard, having rounded out fifteen years of 
sterling effort for the company on May 14 last. 

Two of the Riley brothers, Tom and Frank J., 
agents at Harrison, N. J., have answered the 
call to the colors. They have passed the pre- 
liminary test and expect to report to Fort 
Slocum very soon in order to meet the final 
requirements. 

Osmund Johnsen, agent at Staten Island, N. Y., 
has enlisted in a Hospital Corps at the Roose- 
velt Hospital, Manhattan. 

On June 9, Agent William F. Jackson, of the 
Burlington (N. J.) district, completed a score 
of years’ service with The Prudential. During 
this long period he has done honorable and ef- 
ficient work and has always been held in high 
esteem by his associates. 


Changes in Colonial Life 


A number of promotions and changes and 
appointments have been announced by the Co- 
lonial Life of Jersey City, among which are 
the following: A. Cantor, transferred from 
Perth Amboy to Elizabeth, as assistant manager; 
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A. S. Hall, assistant manager, Reading; J. Pen- 
namacoor, assistant manager, Harlem; A. Lip- 
schitz, assistant manager, Jersey City; A. 
Schawlow, transferred from Jersey City to 
Harlem as assistant manager. 


How to Be a Leader of Men 


Have you ever noticed the large number of 
correspondence courses that advertise to teach 
students “How to Be Successful,” or “How to 
Be a Leader of Men,” or “How to Succeed,” 
or the “Secret of Strength’? These courses 
are very numerous, as a glance through the ad- 
vertising pages of any large magazine will 
show, and they must catch the eye, excite the 
interest and win the dollars from a very con- 
siderable number of people each year, other- 
wise the large sum of money that is annually 
paid to advertise these courses would be a total 
loss. If you will examine one of these courses 
you will find that it is made up of a few con- 
densed lessons in psychology. Pupils are en- 
rolled for these courses at anything from ten 
to forty dollars, when the entire ground could 
be covered by the expenditure of $1.50 or less 
for a copy of a good psychology, provided the 
ambitious would read and study the volume 
on psychology as carefully as he would the 
lessons of the correspondence course. Well. 
someone may say, what has this to do with life 
insurance, or life insurance salesmanship, and 
we shall therefore explain just why we have 
tried to call attention to these courses and to 
show that most, if not all of them, are simply 
psychology dressed up and put into more or 
less attractive lesson form in order to make 
the would-be student pay thirty or forty dol- 
lars for information that may be had for $1.5v. 

Our desire is not to discourage life insur- 
ance salesmen from reading and studying 
psychology, but to point out to them how much 
more cheaply it can be done than by joining a 
correspondence course—a great many of which 
are pure fakes. 

Some knowledge of psychology is almost es- 
sential if the salesman is going to be at the 
top. In a previous article I spoke of the noisy 
waiter who tried to force a special dish on 
many of his unwilling customers. There is no 
psychology about him, no plausibility in his 
method of approach, and the other day “he 
got his.” A customer entered and sat next to 
the present writer. Presently approached Max 
the waiter, and in his forceful but undiplo- 
matic manner said, “I would like to have you 
try our special to-day, sir,” to which Mr. Cus- 
tomer replied, “Oh the h——1 you would; bring 
me some beef stew.” Exit the waiter, slightly 
crestfallen but not able to analyze the situation 
and to see that his method of approach was at 
fault. 

Now, had Mr. Waiter studied his man a lit- 
tle, given him just a cursory examination, he 
might—indeed, he would—have known that the 
way to handle him was “with gloves.” Every 
feature of this particular man, his general 
make-up, even the way he wore his clothes, 
spoke eloquently of his pugnacity. Another 
case comes to mind as I write, when a sales- 
man failed utterly to read his customer cor- 
rectly. I was examining some straw hats re- 
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cently with a view to purchasing. One par- 
ticular style rather pleased me, but I was 
afraid the brim was too wide and finally con- 
cluded to leave without purchasing. But at 
this juncture the salesman gave me up and 
called the manager to save the day. He was 
presumably an expert “closer,” and yet his very 
first remark was a blunder, for he started in 
by telling me that the soft hat that I wore had 
a narrow brim because it was last year’s style, 
and that I would soon grow accustomed to the 
wider brim. As a matter of fact, my soft hat 
was a very recent ptirchase that I was much 
pleased with, and by suggesting that was a 
last year’s hat Mr. Manager lost out. 

These little incidents are nothing in them- 
selves, yet they serve to show the necessity for 
care on the part of the salesman in handling 
his customer. 

Returning to the subject of life insurance, it 
is not always expedient to show a man who 
carries no insurance that he is derelict in his 
duty. In many cases it will be much better to 
appeal to his business sense and judgment 
than to put the proposition up to him on the 
ground of duty. That is where psychology 
comes in. Study your man, size him up care- 
fully. Don’t go in blind, but take a little time 
to decide as to what will be the best method 
of approach, and if you will study some pop- 
ular volume on psychology we believe you will 
he better equipped to handle your prospects in- 
telligently than would otherwise be the case. 





Should Let Families Know Companies 

Receiving letters from a number of women 
that their husbands or fathers had left them in 
ignorance as to what company they were carry- 
ing insurance, Insurance Commissioner Harvey 
Wells has issued the following life insurance 
warning: 


During the last ten days three inquiries have 
been directed to the Insurance Department from 
women who are asking aid of this office to ascer- 
tain in what company the life insurance policy 
which the father or husband carried was issued. 

It is almost impossible, with the number of 
companies of fraternal societies doing business 
in the United States, to find in which particular 
company or society the policy was written. 
Years lapse, records are destroyed and the 
statute of limitations becomes a bar to further 
proceedings. 

The man who carries life insurance without 
informing his family of the same is placing 
those dependent in the same position as the 
shipwrecked sailor, who knows that in some 
direction lies aid, but who does not know in 
what direction, and who, in addition, lacks the 
means to make an attempt. 

The prevalence of this form of carelessness 
makes this warning imperative. Let every 
policyholder inform his wife or other depen- 
dents where and in what company or society he 
is insured and thus guarantee to her the protec- 
tion which he often denies himself through life 
to provide. 


National Life and Accident 


The following changes and promotions are an- 
nounced by W. Ridley Wills, vice-president of 
the National Life and Accident of Nashville: 
J. M. Rogers, formerly assistant superintendent 
at Clarksville, Tenn., to be superintendent at 
Decatur, Ala.; O. F. Westbrooks, agent at Chat- 
tanooga, to be assistant superintendent at the 
same place; M. A. Casteel, agent at Greenville, 
Miss., to be assistant superintendent at that 
point. 


WEST COAST ACTIVITY 





San Francisco Company’s Field Men 
Doing Excellent Work 





PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 





Salt Lake City District in New Hands— 
J. G. Pease’s Record 


According to late reports from the West Coast 
Life Insurance Company of San Francisco, the 
industrial department of the company is mak- 
ing an excellent record in both branches. The 
remarkable increase of seventy-two per cent in 
new ordinary business during the first six 
months was due in no small measure to the ef- 
forts of the industrial solicitors. 

The district agency convention of the Inter- 
mountain department was held at Salt Lake 
City on July 13 and 14. On the evening of 
July 14 a banquet was tendered to F. E. Fran- 
cisco, who was superintendent at Salt Lake 
City. Charles W. Helser, vice-president of the 
company, and George F.. Limback, assistant sec- 
retary, represented the home office at the con- 
vention. F. E. Francisco has been transferred 
from Salt Lake City to Portland, Ore., where he 
succeeds the late W. A. Mead as superintendent. 

Fred L. Mayhew has been promoted from 
ordinary instructor of industrial agencies to 
superintendent at Salt Lake City to succeed 
Superintendent Francisco. Mr. Mayhew is a 


“young man of strong personality whose constant 


devotion to the insurance business and to the 
West Coast Life has won him ready promotion. 
He started with the company in June, 1914, as 
assistant superintendent in the Sacramento dis- 
trict, from which he was transferred in Novem- 
ber, 1915, to a similar position with the Seattle 
district, where he remained for one year until 
his appointment as ordinary instructor. Since 
the death of Mr. Mead he has had charge of 
the Portland district. 

In place of Mr. Mayhew as ordinary instruc- 
tor, Assistant Secretary Limback has announced 
the promotion of C. H. Twiss, assistant super- 
intendent in the Tacoma (Wash.) district. Mr. 
Twiss began with the company in 1911, and in 
April, 1912, was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent at Tacoma. He has had‘a consistently 
good record in industrial insurance and his or- 
dinary production has amply exceeded his al- 
lotment. 

The Pioneer, published by the company in the 
interests of its agents, in its July issue con- 
tained the following comments on the award 
of a gold watch as a prize to General Agent 
J. G. Pease of Whittier, Cal.: 

When the Weekly Producers Club was estab- 
lished last summer for the purpose of stimu- 
lating sustained effort for personal production 
throughout the year, J. G. Pease of Whittier was 
one of the few members of the field to adopt the 
club slogan of ‘‘At Least One Application a 
Week,”’ with a determination that nothing 
should prevent the recording of a perfect score 
on this basis for the ensuing fifty-two weeks. 
Success crowned this worthy effort of Mr. 
Pease, and the prize at stake, a handsome gold 
watch, bearing his monogram and appropriately 
engraved, has been presented to him on behalf 
of the company. 

Members of the agency organization who at- 
tended the convention at the home office last 
January will recall with no little interest the 
address of Mr. Pease upon the subject of ‘‘An 
Application a Week,” in which he related the 
struggles which he had encountered and over- 
come at times when conditions seemed to con- 
spire to defeat his purpose, and how in one in- 
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stance the week was saved only by the forward- 
ing of his own application for a policy. 

The impression must not be formed that but 
one application a week constituted the record 
of.Mr. Pease. His schedule of work demanded 
at least one application a week and as many 
more each week as possible. As a matter of 
fact, his completed applications for the year 
aggregated ninety-eight and represented a total 
of $164,000 of new insurance. 

No man stands higher in the esteem of his 
fellowmen in the community in which he re- 
sides than does Mr. Pease. Before becoming 
identified with the profession of life underwrit- 
ing he was a prominent hardware merchant in 
Whittier 4nd was known to the hardware trade 
throughout California as the “‘little giant sec- 
retary of the Southern California Hardware 
Dealers Association.’’ Mr. Pease was kept busy 
last week receiving the congratulations of his 
local friends on his success, but he did not per- 
mit this to prevent the sending in of the usual 
applications to his credit for the week, as he 
has set himself the task of surpassing the record 
just made during the next fifty-two weeks. 


John Hancock Mutual Juvenile Rates 


Specially prepared rates for ages from fifteen 
to nineteen have been issued by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life of Boston. As a general rule 
the limit of insurance on these lives will be 
$5000, and no term policies will be granted to 
persons at these ages. Persons who are par- 
tially dependent may obtain any form except 
term, while those who are wholly dependent 
will be written only on the endowment form or 
limited payment life plan in a few exceptional 
eases. The annual premium per $1000 at age 
fifteen for ordinary life forms is $15.86; twenty 
payment life, $24.30, and endowment, $47.70. 
Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annu- 
ally or quarterly. Cash surrender and paid-up 
insurance values are granted after the end of 
the third year. 
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MATERNAL MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE 


Metropolitan Life Says Insured Women 
Show Improvement in 1916 


More than two and three-quarter million 
women of child-bearing age, namely, between 
fifteen and forty-four years, are policyholders 
in the industrial department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The largest .num- 
ber of them are wives and mothers. Among 
these women 1769 deaths occurred during the 
year 1916 from diseases and conditions incident 
to childbirth. The statistics of these deaths, 
which are particularly complete and accurate, 
will be of interest to the medical profession, 
to health and social workers, and to the general 
public. 

It is very gratifying to report a continued 
decrease in the death rate in the year 1916 from 
the causes associated with childbirth. The 
number of deaths was 70.1 per hundred thou- 
sand white female policyholders, ages 15 to 44, 
in 1911, and 62.6 per hundred thousand in 1916 
—which is a decrease of 10.7 per cent. Among 
colored women of the same ages the rate was 
88.4 per hundred thousand in 1911 and was re- 
duced to 70.4 per hundred thousand in 1916— 
a drop of 20.4 per cent. In other words, the 
general conditions of mortality from the puer- 
peral causes were practically the same among 
colored women in 1916 as among white women 
only six years earlier. 


CAUSES OF MATERNAL MORTALITY 


Childbirth fever or puerperal septicemia was 
the most important of the particular diseases 
and conditions responsible for this maternal 
mortality. This single cause of death was 
responsible for 41 per cent of the total deaths 
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from puerperal conditions. Albuminuria and 
convulsions associated with child-bearing were 
responsible for 29 per cent and the accidents of 
labor for 10 per cent. Accidents of pregnancy, 
chiefly abortions and miscarriages, caused 8 per 
cent of the total, as did also puerperal hemor- 
rhage. 

The consistent decline in mortality from these 
diseases and conditions among white and col- 
ored policyholders is in marked contrast to the 
practically stationary death rate from the dis- 
eases incident to childbirth in the population 
of the registration area of the United States. 
The latter fact was emphatically pointed out in 
a Bulletin on Maternal Mortality, recently is- 
sued by the Federal Children’s Bureau. In fact, 
the death rate among the company’s policy- 
holders is now lower from these puerperal con- 
ditions than among the female population in 
general, although the insured group is com- 
posed almost entirely of mothers of the indus- 
trial classes. 

EFFECT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 

This more favorable condition among the in- 
sured females is in large measure the result 
of the extensive care given by the visiting 
nurse service of the company to policyholders 
during pregnancy and after childbirth. In 1916, 
out of a total of 217,422 cases cared for, 42,124, 
or 19.4 per cent, were concerned with maternity. 
Of these maternity cases, 30,189 were intensively 
nursed under the direction of a physician, with 
an average of 7.7 visits per case. 

As a result of this very encouraging mortal- 
ity showing, the company has recently extended 
the privilege of the nursing service to female 
policyholders during the period of pregnancy, 
and two prenatal visits by nurses are allowed 
in addition to the eight nursing visits permitted 
after childbirth. 











A Thousand and One Hints. 


TO AGENTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 





By 
W. Meador, Jr. 


This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
should start his canvass, keep up collections 
and overcome objections to a proposition for 
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ONE COMMODITY 





A Business Which Invites Investigation 
and Is Humping Itself for the 
Consumer 





DOLLAR PATRIOTS 





The Other Kind with the American Conscience, 
Who Are Found Everywhere 

Way up at the headwaters of the Neversink 
river, in Ulster county, is one of the smallest 
villages in the United States. Post office and 
country store, three dwellings and a school 
house, the latter about the size of a garage. 
Three dog kennels and some barns and 
chicken houses can be added. 

Many far larger towns have nothing on the 
backwoods village. The beauty of the site 
and surroundings cannot be described. A 
half-mile glade of rich bottom land, with the 
clearest and merriest of trout streams rip- 
pling its bright waters amid small willows, 
or bordered with deep grasses.  Ice-cold 
springs everywhere. High mountains, dense- 
ly clothed with heavy timber from summits 
to the margins of buckwheat fields, apple 
orchards and lush meadows. The altitude of 
2000 feet is too high for corn, but potatoes, 
rye and wheat, with most garden truck, rush 
to maturity during the short, hot summer. 

Sometimes what is regarded as the true 
American characteristics seem to flourish best 
in primitive surroundings and near forests. 

Many years ago two trout fishermen found 
the Secluded Valley by the simple expedient 
of consulting a map and selecting a spot that 
seemed to be particularly remote from civiliza- 
tion, and the valley is twenty-two miles from 
a railroad station. The postmaster was writ- 
ten to and agreed to take the sportsmen into 
his family. The charge for board was petty, 
but the board was not. Rich milk and cream, 
the freshest of eggs, strawberries, an occa- 
sional spring chicken, the pinkest of brook 
trout, big mealy potatoes, buckwheat cakes 
with mountain maple syrup. Such was the 
menu. 

But the host and hostess were worried in 
mind. The young city chaps had only city 
appetites. The farmers thereabout and the 
lumbermen would eat in one hearty breakfast 
enough for a city chap for an entire day. So 
when one of the sportsmen, at the end of the 
stay, took the host aside and pulled out a 
pocketbook there was trouble. The con- 
science of host and hostess stood in the way 
of taking the modest price for all the good 
things. 

“Ye ain’t had yer money’s worth,” com- 


plained the grizzled mountaineer. “Ye sees, 
ma and me calc’lated ter give ye yer money’s 
worth, and ye ain’t had it. ’Spose we cuts 
th’ board bill down some. Ye fellers has ter 
work same ez us. Right ‘long *twould bother 
ma and me some.” 

That mountaineer was at his tasks at day- 
break. His clothing was stout, but it is to 
be doubted if he had owned more than one 
Sunday suit in his lifetime. Fifty cents 
looked big to him, and a five-cent cigar was 
an uncomfortable luxury. Ma and he had to 
get even by loading the sportsmen with maple 
syrup and other good things. 

These folks of the Secluded Valley were 
typical backwoods Americans. And, thank 
God! you have only to get back into the heart 
of our glorious country anywhere to find 
plenty like them. They are the blood, bone 
and sinew of our Republic. And, thank God! 
you don’t have to get back into the back- 
woods to’find the American conscience. Like- 
ly enough, it is within the heart of the sales- 
girl opposite you in the subway, and it put the 
young fellow next to her into khaki. The 
American conscience—the desire to deal 
squarely by all men, and to be squarely dealt 
with by all men—is the push which is spend- 
ing billions and is ready to pour out rivers 
of blood of the youth of the nation. 


Few VAMPIRES 


At this time, when the cry of extortion 
blackens every newspaper, let us not be de- 
ceived. The average American is not a vam- 
pire, who is ready to suck his victim to fill 
his own pocket. A very small minority are 
creatures of this breed. And they should, 
and will, be dealt with as traitors to their 
country and enemies of all mankind. They 
have no country but their pocketbooks; their 
flag is a dollar bill and their place is to be 
crumpled up against a wall with a_ bullet 
through their hearts. 

War has a seeing eye and a sure vengeance 
for the traitor. These few have their fate 
written on every wall. 


AN AMERICAN COMMODITY 


Let the industrial agent be thankful. The 
life insurance companies extend a welcoming 
hand to the investigator. The companies are 
selling the best protection they can devise at 
the very lowest rates they can conjure. 
While the petty minority of the country’s pro- 
ducers are blatantly shouting patriotism and 
mulching everybody within reach, the business 
mechanism which goes under the name of life 
insurance is intent on giving even more than 
a dollar’s worth of protection, if that can be 


juggled, from every dollar received as pre- 
miums. 

No one can say that there is a monopoly in 
life insurance. There are more life insurance 
companies in the United States than ever be- 
fore. And, mind you, many of the biggest 
companies pay no dividends to anyone but the 
policyholders. It is as if the Chicago meat 
and provision houses cut their expenses to 
the bone and paid all their profits to their 
customers. 


A Tribute to Fidelity 


“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
Stays these couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.” 


This tribute to the loyalty, fidelity and de- 
votion to duty of the letter carriers of your 
Uncle Sam is graven on the stone facade of 
the new post office building in New York city 
and is a worthy tribute to as deserving and 
loyal a body of workers as exists in the coun- 
try. 

And I have often thought as I read the 
tribute how well it applies, or should apply, 
to the industrial life agents of the United 
States. Following out that line of thought, it 
occurred to me that it might be a good thing 
to quote the words for the benefit of those 
readers of THE Spectator who have not seen 
them, and then suggest to the individual 
agent that he apply this test to himself and 
see if honestly, deep down in his soul he can 
feel that he deserves such a tribute as that. 
“Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat”—in other 
words, the weather has no power to touch 
them in their work or to interfere with the 
carrying out of their business plans. Is it 
true with you, Mr. Agent, that. you continue 
your activities in spite of the elements? 
Again we read: “Nor gloom of night,” and 
that naturally raises the question—do you stop 
work with the going down of the sun; does 
“the gloom of night” afford you an excuse 
to relax or do you persist in your labor, espe- 
cially endeavoring in the evening to see the 
men of the family, many of whom you find 
it hard to meet during the day? 

And then in the quotation it says that none 
of these things serve to stay these couriers 
from the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds. The italics are ours; we want to 
emphasize that word swift and then ask each 
agent to ask himself whether that refers to 
him. Do you make a point of handling your 
debit as quickly as you reasonably can so that 
you may have more time to devote to your 
ordinary canvass? Or do you spend a lot 
of time resting and swapping yarns with this 
one or that one on your rounds? 

These are questions that it were well for 
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the agent to ask himself, and if he can answer 
them in the right way, happy is he. 

And so we leave our little quotation, know- 
ing that so long as that massive building of 
the New York post office stands those graven 
words will bear silent but eloquent testimony 
to the fidelity of an important group of Uncle 
Sam’s workers. 

And if by a process of self-development the 
industrial agents of the’ country could qualify 
for the same tribute, what a fine thing that 
would be; truly a “consummation devoutly to 
be wished”’! 


Competition 

One Sunday, far back in the woods of 
Canada, a hunter and his guide wandered 
into a logging camp. Yells of laughter drifted 
from the open door of the eating shanty. The 
lumbermen were holding a pie-eating con- 
test, and were having amusement in chunks. 
Without something to divert them and re- 
lieve the monotony, the long day would have 
been dreary. 

The competitive system has its roots deep 
in the human make-up. Men everywhere en- 
joy competitive contests. Competition takes 
the staleness out of life and gives zest in 
any undertaking. Set one boy by his lone- 
some at hoeing corn and he has a dull time 
of it. Set a dozen at the task and offer a 
big cake for the boy who will finish his stint 
first, and you’ve changed monotony into ex- 
citement. This is what the competitive sys- 
tem always does. Hard on the fellows who 
don’t succeed? No harder than if they had 
not succeeded and no prize had been offered. 

Every job in an industrial company is a 
job obtained and held by competition. This 
must be remembered, if the solicitor desires 
to rise to greater pay and more responsibility. 

The solicitor should keep his eyes fixed on 
his competitors. He should strive to distance 
those who are in similar relations to his com- 
pany. There is real sport in this, and every 
energetic fellow has sporty instincts. 

Daily the solicitor is making his record. 
This record is compared with the record of 
others. He can be almighty sure that he can- 
not hide himself from the watchful eye of his 
superiors. If another solicitor, with a similar 
route, has a lower lapse ratio he is outdis- 
tanced. If another fellow with a similar route 
is writing more “intermediate” or more “regu- 
lar,” the other fellow is winning the race. 

Keep your eye on your fellows. Try to do 
better than any with whom comparison can 
be made. 

THE SPECTATOR 
I have nothing but words of praise to offer in con- 


nection with your journal—W. J. Becher, Superin- 
tendent, Prudeniial. 


—J. B. Sackett, who is widely known among acci- 
dent and health underwriters as a live wire producer 
and also for his activities in connection with: the 
manual committee of the Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference, has left the casualty field. Mr. 
Sackett has joined the life department of the National 
Life of U. S. of A. of Chicago and has begun his work 
in that capacity. 
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Canvassing in Hot Weather Opens Big 
Opportunities 





ADVANTAGE OF LONG DAYS 





Rainy Weather Should Be No Bar to Solicitor— 
Plain Truths 


By W. MEApor 


The spring and summer months are splendid 
industrial producers if they are worked with 
the same vim and vigor that the agent puts 
in his fall and winter work. Haven’t you 
often seen that agent who makes the old, 
familiar excuse that summer time is here and 
that people are spending their money for frolic 
and pleasure instead of insurance? 

The summer months are the best months of 
the year for canvassing purposes. In the 
winter time the majority of people keep their 
houses closed and stay by the fireside. The 
weather is generally rainy. You have wet and 
muddy streets to walk on to collect your 
debit, and the chances are very unfavorable in 
getting entrance to a house to make a can- 
vass, while in the summer everybody is out 
in the open. You will find most of the people 
sitting on their porches. It is easy to ap- 
proach them, and the weather is much more 
agreeable to make a canvass. By taking any 
street and following it down, stopping at one 
house and then another, you will find nearly 
every one of the occupants on the front porch 
enjoying the outdoor weather. 

ContTRAST with WINTER 

In winter your working days generally last 
from 8 to 5 o'clock, while in summer your 
working days last from 8 in the morning to 8 
in the evening. The long twilight of the sum- 
mer gives you from three to four hours’ 
more time to canvass than you would have 
in winter. These twilight hours are the 
most profitable for canvassing that you spend 
during the summer months. The head of the 
house is at home from his daily work. The 
family has generally eaten its evening meal 
and is outdoors awaiting visitors. They want 
entertainment, and are ready to listen to any- 
one who will talk to them on any subject; this 
is the best time of the day to approach your 
prospects with the subject of insurance. 

I know of one agent who makes it a regular 
practice to write most of his business in the 
summer months during these twilight hours. 
Sometimes he would go out after supper and 
write on an average of 50 cents to $1.00 of 
new business, and at others he would close out 
ordinaries or arrange with some prospect for 
a policy at some future date. 


Rainy Days 


In addition to calling the attention of the 
agent to the importance of putting in his full 
time during the hot weather I might mention 
something about rainy days. Some agents 
make it a rule to lie around the office on rainy 
days, stating that there is no use going out on 
a straight canvass because the weather is too 
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bad. Have you ever realized that you will find 
more people at home on rainy days than you 
would find on a day of good weather? The 
average laboring man who does open-air work, 
as a rule, is laid off on a rainy day and is at 
home awaiting until the weather improves so 
that he can return to work. Those people who 
go fishing and on picnics and have business 
elsewhere on sunshine days are generally at 
home on rainy days; so you can see the advan- 
tage of straight canvassing in rainy weather, 
and you will be sure to find that on a rainy 
day is just the day you will close the most 
prospects if you have the nerve to split mud 
and get out after them. 


Keeping At It 

In a New York life insurance office there 
was at one time an aged colored messenger. 
He was rheumatic, and at times he could only 
with pain drag himself back and forth on the 
numerous errands. Never, however, even 
during a long, cold winter, did he fail to show 
promptly at g o’clock, and he could be de- 
pended upon to execute cheerfully any task 
demanded. One day the secretary asked him 
if he did not find it difficult to make his 
rounds. It seemed to the secretary that the 
old fellow ought to have been in his bed. 

“That's jes’ life,” replied the old man. “If 
it isn’t one thing it’s jes’ another. ’Pears like 
we've all got lameness somewheres t’other, 
and if we're worth th’ grub we eat we keep 
on goin’ jes’ the same.” 

Lying on a bed of invalidism, Stevenson 
wrote some of the finest prose that ever has 
been written. At the time that Nelson fought 
the Battle of the Nile he was emaciated in 
body and in wretched health. The victory is 
not always to the strong of body and sturdy 
of nerves. Somewhere within us is a force 
which transcends all other forces whatever. 

Sticking right at your task, no matter how 
you feel, and no matter how little you desire 
to stick, even sticking when there is a strong 
repugnance to sticking, that’s the sort of thing 
which shows that a man deserves the honor- 
able title of a man. At times of enthusiasm 
it is easy enough to push forward and with 
lots of vim. There are other times when a 
true man must lash himself forward, as if 
with many stripes. That’s the kind of chap 
who is sure to get somewhere. 

The industrial agent needs an internal boss 
who is a severe task-master. He can make his 
rounds in either of two diametrically opposed 
conditions of mind. He can say “Good morn- 
ing!” and collect his premiums pretty much as 
if he were a peripatetic and machine-talking 
cash drawer. On the other hand, he can whip 
himself into vigor of mind, so that not the 
very faintest lead to a new prospect will es- 
cape him. In the first case, he is falling down 
on his job; just as in the second he is making 
good on his job. 

Keeping at it is not easy. The only real 
easy thing for the earnest man, from school 
days until the cemetery, is the ride there in his 
own coffin. 

Tf Fate hands us only lemons for our efforts, 
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we should keep right on our jobs. And if we 
keep everlastingly at it, with every ounce of 
power that we can dig up, we can be certain 
that Fate will not hand us lemons. 

Although very difficult in many ways, keep- 
ing at it is not altogether unpleasant. Every 
earnest worker knows the thrill of satisfaction 
which comes to him at the end of a hard day, 
when it has taken all his grit and determina- 
tion to keep right on his job. If he received no 
other pay than this, he might count himself 
well paid. But the greatest return in dollars 
does go to the earnest worker who keeps 
everlastingly at his job. It seems as if there 
were an immutable law that the more self- 
denial put into labor the greater the pay—in 
dollars, in everything. 

Success—dollar success—will come from 
keeping at it. And keeping at your job doesn't 
mean keeping at it for a week or a month or 
a year. The successful kind of keeping at it 
is keeping at it without a thought of ever let- 
ting up. That’s the real, true brand and the 
productive brand of keeping at it. 


Changes in John Hancock Mutual 

The John Hancock Mutual makes the follow- 
ing announcement consequent upon the death of 
the late senior assistant secretary, D. W. Suth- 
erland, and also because of the extraordinary 
pressure upon the Insurance Department be- 
cause of the war: 

Owing to the complications brought upon the 
John Hancock by the war, and the more re- 
cent confusion caused by the death of the late 
senior assistant secretary, Mr. Sutherland, it 
has been impracticable until now to form any 
definite organization of the insurance depart- 
ment of the company. We, however, announce 
to-day the following appointments: ; 

Mr. Walter R. Pond, formerly home office in- 
spector, appointed to be assistant manager of 
the insurance department; Mr. Arthur M. Morse, 
formerly manager of the renewal division of 
the home office, appointed to be assistant man- 
ager of the insurance department, and Mr. 
Frank J. Keefe, formerly of the secretary’s spe- 
cial staff, appointed to be chief clerk of the in- 
surance department. 

The three gentlemen named have been for 
many years connected with the company and 
have all proved their worth and substance in 
their several lines of endeavor. 


The Prudential at National Safety 
Exposition 

The fourth annual National Exposition of 
Safety and Sanitation will be held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York, September 10 to 15, 
under the auspices of the American Museum of 
Safety and the National Safety Council. 

Among the many interesting features of the 
exposition will be a series of thirty charts, pre- 
pared by the statistician’s department of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
Among them will be charts showing the mor- 
tality from boiler explosions, estimated in- 
dustrial accidents during “1916, the mortality 
from elevator accidents, drownings resulting 
from water transportation, the mortality from 
respiratory diseases, accidents and fatalities in 
the manufacture and transportation of explo- 
sives, the reduced accident liability resulting 
from organized safety work, mortality fre- 
quency from accidents to and tuberculosis of 
locomotive engineers and textile workers, ex- 
perience with workmen’s compensation in the 
United States, and increasing hazards from au- 
tomobiles. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE SECTION 


JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Several Changes and Promotions An- 
nounced This Month 





BOSTON LEADS ACTUAL INCREASE 





Brooklyn and New York Follow New England 
City—Other Items 


Boston again leads in actual increase. In 
Class A weekly premium agencies for the seven 
months ended with July it captures first posi- 
tion, with Brooklyn second and New York III. 
third. Boston also leads in gross increase, 
while New York III. leads in average per man. 
The leading assistants in each Class A agency 
on gross weekly premium increase ranking ac- 
cording to relative standing are W. K. O’Con- 
nor, I. Levy and F. T. Winter of Boston, Brook- 
lyn II, and New York III., respectively. Spring- 
field leads in actual increase in Class B, Woon- 
socket in Class C, East St. Louis in Class D, 
and Pittsburg II. in Class E. 

The ten leading agents in weekly premium 
increase for the seven months ended with July 
are: C. F. Petersen, New Haven; J. C. Kulp, 
East St. Louis; J. Redfearn, Haverhill; V. Ro- 
mano, Brooklyn IIIl.; E. F. Sullivan, Spring- 
field; C, A. Keans, Boston; L. Berco, Brooklyn 
IIlI.; P. F. Delehanty, Springfield; J. Newman, 
New York IV.; J. S. Mahoney, Springfield. 

The Cincinnati II. agency mourns the death of 
Agent Louis T. Brewer, who was accidentally 
drowned in the Ohio river August 1. 

At a recent meeting of the Lowell Agency, an- 
nouncement was made that Bernard F. Mc- 
Ardle, who has made an excellent record in the 
service of the company, first as an agent, and 
since September, 1909, as assistant superin- 
tendent in that district, had left to become a 
member of the Thomas C. Lee Company, a gen- 
eral insurance agency in Lowell. Mr. Mc- 
Ardle’s former associates, with Superintendent 
Spillane as spokesman, gave emphatic demon- 
stration of their esteem for him. 

Among the assistants who set the pace for the 
half year was Charles Cook of Brooklyn IV., 
who won seventh place for the country on ordi- 
nary issues, and thirty-fourth on weekly pre- 
mium increase. 

Superintendent James C. Redfearn of Haver- 
hill and Mrs. Redfearn celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage last month. Mr. 
Redfearn entered the service of the John Han- 
cock in Fall River in May, 1894. One of his sons, 
Ernest, is an assistant superintendent at Fall 
River, and another son, James, is an agent at 
Haverhill. 

Thesé promotions and transfers have been an- 
nounced: George A. Barry, agent to assistant 
superintendent, Brockton; Abraham Volk, agent 
to assistant superintendent, Framingham; 
Jacob Gallop, agent to assistant superintendent, 
Cincinnati No. 1; Isidore Kleinman, agent to 
assistant superintendent, Cleveland No. 1; 
Henry L. Avery, agent to assistant superin- 
tendent, New Haven; Herman E, Baumgartner, 
agent at South Norwalk to assistant superin- 
tendent at Schenectady; Charles J. Rose, agent 
to application inspector, Pittsburg No. 1; David 
Marquisee, agent at Syracuse to cashier at 
Utica; Bessie Allen, clerk to cashier at Chester; 
Richard A. Rommer, clerk at New York No. 3 
te cashier at Bridgeport; Herbert O. Jones, 
from cashier at Chester to cashier at Fitchburg; 
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Theophile J. Bernhardt, from cashier at Taun- 
ton to cashier at Rochester; Winslow A. 
Dightman, from cashier at Utica to cashier at 
Taunton. 


Lapses 

Suppose the great industrial companies 
should do such a crazy thing as to discharge 
all their collectors and notify their policy- 
holders that henceforth all premiums were 
to be paid at the offices of the companies. 
There isn’t even an office boy in the business 
who doesn’t know what would happen. Laps- 
ing of policies would take place in much the 
same way as the revenue of the country would 
fall off if there were no penalty for not pay- 
ing taxes. Before long there would be few 
policyholders left in the companies, if we ex- 
cept those who had reason to fear an early 
visit from the undertaker. The relatives of 
these could be counted upon to show up 
promptly on every premium due date. A com- 
pany that was crazy enough to do away with 
collectors would have appointed its own re- 
ceiver and would have signed its own death 
warrant. 

Personal solicitation is the only practicable 
method by which industrial policyholders can 
be secured, and personal collection of pre- 
miums is the only practicable method by which 
policies can be kept in force. If this were not 
so the companies would have found it out long 
ago and relieved themselves of the expense of 
solicitors and collectors. 

It therefore follows that the personal in- 
fluence of the solicitor means the success or 
failure of his company, just as it follows that 
the personal influence of the collector means 
everything to the concern which employs him. 

A man’s reputation for success is obtained 
not by his excuses for his failures but by the 
results of his labors. If in any agency there 
is a high lapse ratio, that agency is a failure. 
No excuses should avail. If the personal 
solicitation of the collector or collectors can- 
not keep down lapses, then the personal so- 
licitation is very nearly useless and the col- 
lectors should be changed. 

Watch your lapses as the lookout of a 
steamer watches what he thinks is a sub- 
marine’s periscope. Go after your lapsed 
policyholders as a starving pup runs after a 
hone. And remember that payments in ad- 
vance are a sure antidote for the poison of 
lapses. Keep your policyholders several 
jumps ahead of the lapsing date. When they 
get ahead, do your very prettiest to keep ’em 
ahead. A policy always paid in advance can 
never he a lapsed policy. 


—Another suit has been filed in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Boston, asking that the Royal Arcanum 
be enjoined from doing business and that the assets 
of the association be distributed. The plaintiffs are 
Arthur F. Cummings and James E. Upstone, both of 
Nashua, N. H. Maj. Cummings is in camp some- 
where with New Hampshire troops. The new bill 
avers that the Royal Arcanum has become insolvent, 
and that the trust funds, amounting to $3,500,000, 
have become greatly impaired and are insufficient to 
meet the obligations between the plaintiffs and others 
in the same position. 





CURRENT PROBLEMS 





A. E. Forrest on Present-Day Conditions 
in Industrial Field 





GIVES COMPANIES’ VIEWPOINT 





Social Insurance Propaganda Discussed—Other 
Timely Subjects 


In his annual address before the Health and 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference, A. E. For- 
rest, president of the North American Accident, 
and president of the conference, said: 


In additicn to the problems natural to the 
health and accident insurance business we are 
confronted this year of grace 1917 with many 
perplexities arising from a parturient world 
struggle, from which we hope to see evolve uni- 
versal Democracy—the supremacy right—the ex- 
tinction of ‘‘divinely given’’ paternalism, and, in 
a broad sense, man quickened to the fact that 
he is individual, his own creator, his own maker 
and his own saviour; capable of improving and 
ordering his own atifairs, to the end that the 
human race may improve, may govern itself 
intelligently and attain such estate as was 
envisaged by the fathers of this—our country— 
the first great Democracy. 

The accomplishment of great ends entails 
great sacrifices. We are giving freely our sons 
and our substance that individual freedom and 
equality may be firmly established throughout 
the world. We are purchasing the right to de- 
mand that the United States may remain for- 
ever free from the paternalistic erodent that 
makes pawns of the people of European nations, 
through elevation of the State so far above the 
individual that initiative, effort on the part of 
the unit is submerged—verboten. 


COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE 


During the past two years we have witnessed 
an effort, futile it is true, to introduce in this 
country the German system of compulsory 
health insurance, which makes State wards of 
wage earners. 

The glowing picture painted by the pro- 
ponents of the system, which shows none of 
its pitfalls to the uninitiated, naturally attracts. 
To the presentation of the reverse of the pic- 
ture, shown by statisticians and research bodies, 
the intelligence of labor leaders and the medi- 
eal fraternity, we owe the defeat of these 
vicious measures for effectually bringing the 
great wage-earning body of this country under 
a yoke as debasing as that worn by the prole- 
tariat of Germany. , 

Provided the wage earner can be shown that 
the Germanizing of labor means the Germaniz- 
ing of wages, the substitution of German marks 
for American dollars in payment for service 
rendered, the dream of compulsory social health 
insurance will evaporate. 


PUBLIC MUST BE ENLIGHTENED 


It becomes the duty of insurance executives 
to give aid in the dissemination of such illum- 
inating information pertaining to the economic 
importance of insurance as is naturally pos- 
sessed by those who, through self-interest, have 
made a close study of the involutionary law pro- 
posed. To that end, the charge that selfishness 
may induce action must be dismissed as un- 
werthy of notice, and liberal support afforded 
any effort at enlightenment. 

Insurance has long been the butt of politi- 
cians; when the State wants more funds it 
places a surtax on an already overtaxed insur- 
ance business, exacts fees for occupational priv- 
ileges in a ratio out of proportion with any other 
business enterprise, permits municipalities to 
further mulct, even plays into the hands of the 
public press through provision for unneces- 
sarily expensive publication of statements which 
few read, possibly with the mistaken thought 
that the burden can equitably be shifted onto 
the insured, and not appreciating that this con- 
stitutes a penalization of thrift. 

Insurance is obliged to carry a heavier burden 
for State support than any other kind of busi- 
ness. In the personal accident and health branch 
of the business a showing of operation would 
indicate that many companies would willingly 
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enter into a profit-sharing contract with the 
State or trade prospective (?) profit for the 
amount of taxes exacted. The company may 
gamble, but, win or lose, taxes must be paid. 

One of our enlightened (?) States puts a pre- 
mium on self-destruction. The barn burner is 
properly punished, but the destroyer of the 
greatest work of nature, the human body, is 
rewarded through the assurance that he may 
insure to-day and suicide to-morrow, and the 
insurance company must pay. What a com- 
mentary on the morals of a twentieth-century 
civilization that State furnishes! 


THE INSURANCE FEDERATION 


It is high time that insurance enters the pol- 
itical field in the interest of the prudent who 
carry insurance; abuses must be corrected or 
at least further encroachment stopped. 

We have an insurance federation fast becom- 
ing an able educator of the public through its 
affiliations. 

Let us get into politics. I know of no better 
way than through actual and substantial co- 
operation with the federation, not only through 
liberal contribution of funds but by active per- 
sonal service. 

This Health and Accident Underwriters’ Con- 
ference, so named three years ago, is carrying 
on a work which began with the century when 
the companies engaged in monthly pay health 
and accident insurance formed the Detroit con- 
ference. 

No finger can be put upon any one of its acts 
not fully in consonance with good morals, good 
citizenship and the improvement of under- 
writing, with a view to furnishing protection 
for the wage earner especially, at moderate cost 
and adaptability to the convenience of that par- 
ticular class of insurants. 


GOOD PRACTICES EFFECTED 


Through co-operation, switching of business 
from one company to another is a thing of the 
past; not a single complaint has reached your 
chief executive officer through the grievance 
committee or others since the mid-winter meet- 
ing, and at that meeting no complaints were re- 
ported. This result alone repays all the ex- 
penditure of time and money of all conference 
supporters. It, however, marks only a comma 
in the book of the organization. 

The application of the moral obligation em- 
braced in the conference code of ethics should 
have no limitation. 

Every company writing health and accident 
insurance will in time see the folly of stealing 
risks—commercial or monthly pay—from com- 
petitors, and the sooner such enlightenment 
comes the better will insurance be serving the 
public, as much of the high cost of handling 
commercial accident and health insurance to- 
day can properly be laid at the doors of the 
evil practice of switching. 

It may properly be said that the monthly pay 
business, with switching eliminated, will be 
years in recovering fully from expensive con- 
tracts necessitated on account of the one-time 
indulgence in a bad practice. 

Suggestion of a committee from this confer- 
ence, armed with its code of ethics and a record 
of things accomplished, inviting affiliation of 
all companies writing accident and health in- 
surance, would not be out of order, the present 
unorganized condition of the multiple line con- 
tingent writing accident and health considered. 


STRETCHING THE DOLLAR 


We are to-day undertaking the task of put- 
ting one hundred and fifty cents into the 
monthly health and accident premium dollar 
when, as a medium in barter for commodities, 
an American dollar will buy only what fifty 
cents or less would have bought when we estab- 
lished present insurance coverage, rates and 
commissions. 

With full faith in the ability of the gentle- 
men having in hand the matter of pointing out 
how acquisition and maintenance cost may be 
reduced with fairness to all interests involved, 
and with injury to none, we nevertheless trust 
that every member of the conference will con- 
stitute himself a working part of such ma- 
chinery as will necessarily be called into opera- 
tion in accomplishing what we are earnestly 
undertaking. 

When we have thoroughly discussed the work- 
ing out of proper ways and means for acquir- 
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ing and handling monthly payment insurance at 
a greatly reduced cost, almost all of the sub- 
jects intimate to our daily routine of business 
will have had consideration. 


AGENTS’ REMUNERATION 


Entry of life insurance companies into a more 
comprehensive accident coverage in connection 
with life insurance should arouse interest on 
our part. The combination is logical and can 
be made to play an important role in the solu- 
tion of reduced premium cost, through elimina- 
tion of claim questions in borderland between 
natural and accidental death cases. Adoption 
of the life companies’ system of agents’ com- 
pensation on renewal work would also consti- 
tute an important saving factor. 

The weekly payment system applied to 
health and accident insurance has in the past 
few years shown astonishingly profitable pro- 
gress. This conference may with profit investi- 
gate, through a proper committee, the merits 
and drawbacks of this system as well as the 
accident work undertaken in connection with 
life insurance, with a view to giving the public 
any indicated service. Rut-riding by accident 
companies and automobiles are alike dangerous. 

Group insurance, necessarily, on account of 
lack of history, experimental, has become quite 
a factor in the swelling of company incomes 
this year. The usual rule-of-thumb method of 
measuring premium seems to prevail and the 
most venturesome underwriter gets the risk. 
We have one consolation, if the premium proves 
inadequate civic pride is indulged, as State 
taxes are based on gross income and unaffected 
by net result. As in all other lines of insur- 
ance, closer co-operation between contempora- 
ries should obtain in starting off properly what 
must, because of its beneficial character, be- 
come an important factor in accident and health 
underwriting. 

No notable change in the laws of any State 
unfavorably affecting our business was made 
this year. The new standard provisions law, 
advocated by the Insurance Commissioners and 
introduced in at least one State, was abandoned. 

It is the duty of the company executives 
present to see that no necessity for further 
regulation by new laws of health and accident 
companies is necessary. This can be accom- 
plished only through strict adherence to the 
Golden Rule in every act on the part of the 
company officials and company employees. 


WHAT STANDARD POLICIES SHOULD 
CONTAIN 


In a business where minds must meet on mat- 
ters subjective into which the payment of 
money enters, we shall have controversies until 
that day when all men become honest, but so 
long as a good God-fearing State like Illinois 
continues to place under arrest yearly for in- 
fraction of law five per cent of its population 
we may expect some misunderstandings and 
a few recommendations of standard policies. 

We should ourselves standardize our policies 
in respect to the elimination of every debata- 
ble question as to what is and what is not 
covered, and charge such a premium as will 
permit of indulgence of the broader view, al- 
ways remembering that every claim is a sep- 
arate problem, that no two brains vibrate alike 
and that what constitutes malingering in one 
case may set up a just claim in another. 

The future of the health and accident business 
as a distinct and important part of the great 
business of insurance, which ranks next to the 
railroad business in importance in the United 
States, rests to-day in the hands of company 
managers who are working independently of 
each other, and not altogether with that re- 
gard for permanency through improvement de- 
sirable and best attainable, seemingly, through 
co-operation. 

The temporary disturbance of office and field 
machinery and the loss of many risks through 
the noble sacrifice being made by those called to 
the colors, will adjust itself, but no man can 
foresee what conditions will obtain a year 
hence. 

We insurance men must face matters as we 
see them—diligently working for the common 
weal, relying on such advancement toward a 
scientific and satisfactory solution of our many 
problems as may place us in position, when 
peace returns, to render to the public such ser- 
vice as changed conditions may then demand, 
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THE NEW WAR LOAN 


William T. Abbott Expounds Some 
Fundamental Principles 
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Education for the Farmers—The Significance of 
This War 

Insurance agents of all kinds have a great 
opportunity in their daily visits to educate the 
people on the real significance of the Ameri- 
can part in the world war. It is conceded 
that in many parts of the country there are 
those who are not yet aware of the fact that 
this nation is at war. Those people, through 
this lack of consciousness with regard to 
what is confronting this Government and 
its citizens, have not been doing all in 
their power to assist the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. William T. Abbott, 
vice-president of the Central Trust Company 
of Illinois, of Chicago, who took an active 
part in the campaign to market the Liberty 
Loan, delivered an address before the Health 
and Accident Underwriters’ Conference at 
Cedar Point, on Lake Erie, at its recent an- 
nual meeting, in which he stated clearly the 
needs of the Government and offered some 
timely suggestions that will serve as valuable 
material in dispelling the seditious, not to 
say treasonable, propaganda of some enemies 
within our borders, not the least of which 
are within the ring of political reactionaries. 

Mr. Abbott is a sincere friend of life in- 
surance and carries a good-sized amount on 
his own life. His remarks are of such quality 
as to be worthy of reprinting here: 

Months before the United States officially en- 
tered the great war, the American people re- 
alized that it was our war if this nation or any 
nation with ideals of popular sovereignty was 
long to endure. As the struggle dragged on its 
weary length and the Hohenzollern aim was at 
last fully disclosed by military strategists and 
official press, there was no longer room tor 
doubt that here and now was to be decided the 
final battle between the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness under enlightened 
self-government and the ruthless domination of 
military autocracy. 

When a great nation goes to war for a 
righteous cause it should go to it in a man- 
ner worthy of its power and prestige, and not 
as if it were kicked, cuffed and driven into it 
like a performing dog in a cireus. We and 
our Allies must hang together or we will walk 
the plank alone when a pirate ship is in sight. 
Money talks, and its voice is most effective 
when speaking from the mouth of a cannon 
aimed at a murderer on land and a pirate upon 
the high seas. The lives behind the cannon 
are those of our sons and brothers. The can- 
non that brings liberty to Democracy and free- 
dom of the seas to peaceful commerce must be 
loaded by your money and my money, freely 
given now. The alternative is giving it under 
compulsion to a German tax collector for years 
to come. 


“WHAT AM I GOING TO DO?” 


Why this nation is in the war and what am 
I individually going to do about it are the two 
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questions that have absorbed all our attention 
for months. We felt the confusion and chaos 
and desolation of the war long before we 
grasped its purposes and inner meaning. This 
may be the last day, the last hour, in which we 
may consider these questions from the stand- 
point of intelligence alone. Even today we 
sing no hymn of hate, although roused to 
righteous wrath. When the actual sound of the 
guns is in our ears, when American blood has 
begun to flow, when the flame of burning homes 
is in our hearts, intelligent consideration will 
give way to passion, anger and to hatred, and 
the tide of emotion will carry the nation on. 
We go into the war with reason and _ intel- 
ligence, and from a sure instinct that a vic- 
torious Germany would not be a safe victor for 
the United States. Let us hope we are not 
too late. We must demonstrate that a Re- 
public can speed up when it is once started 
right. ‘One reason for our tardiness, and per- 
haps the best reason aside from our utter lack 
of preparedness, was that we were loath, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, to change our 
ideas of the German people as we have known 
them. Their fathers and grandfathers in 1848 
left Germany to find here that measure of politi- 
cal and economic liberty which was denied 
them at home. They found that liberty and 
helped to preserve it for the whole American 
nation. They settled among us, and in all this 
vast melting pot of nationalities there was 
none more loyal, steadfast, law-abiding, attend- 
ing to their own business, than the German 
people. When, a few years later, our own land 
was rent with fraternal strife and divided 
among itself, there was not among the Grand 
Army of the Republic, with its now few sur- 
vivors, any more brave or devoted to the cause 
of human freedom than these same German peo- 
ple. And in that struggle which struck the 
shackles from the feet of the black man, erased 
Mason and Dixon’s Line from our map, and left 
us a free, united and prosperous people, the 
Germans among us proved that they were first 
of all Americans. We owe it to them, if to 
no one else, to protect and preserve the right 
to human liberty, political and economic, which 
they came here to seek and which they helped 
to cherish and recreate. As a nation we must 
not be put in the position of an individual who 
invites a man to his home and then denies him 
bed and refreshment. 


WHY WE ARE AT WAR 

But between the German people, as we have 
known them, and the present rulers of the 
German nation there is a gulf as wide as the 
ocean and as deep as hell. The German rul- 
ing class has spread over Europe a pestilence 
more menacing to the world than any black 
death, and only the combined efforts of the free 
peoples of the world can ever make it clean 
and sanitary again. 

Why are we at war? We are in the midst of 
the second greatest cataclysm of human his- 
tory. Mohammed, guided by the motto, ‘‘Para- 
dise is under the shadow of the sword,” pro- 
ceeded with the fire and sword to lay waste the 
then civilized world in the attempt to force 
upon it the beliefs and practices of a religious 
fanaticism. The battle of Tours, on the soil of 
France, which turned back that invasion, was 
one of the great, decisive battles of history. 

Centuries later, the German Kaiser, under the 
mottoes “Might is right” and ‘“‘War is a holy 
thing,’’ attempts with blood and iron to impose 
upon the whole world the economic and politi- 


cal policies of a military autocracy. Again, 
upon the soil of France, at the battle of the 
Marne, the invasion of the Hun is stayed and 
another victory for the right, not might, is 
added to the world’s decisive battles. The 
brave men who there stood, and those who for 
months to come will stand, against the ruth- 
less invasion of the rights of small nations, will 
go down in history side by side with the fol- 
lowers of Peter the Hermit and the Crusaders 
who rescued Jerusalem with Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. 

Without a clear understanding of the political 
questions involved, we shuddered at the ruth- 
less invasion of Belgium, the devastation of 
their fields the wholesale murder of their 
women and children. We stood aghast at the 
frightful piracy of the Lusitania, but we did 
nothing. We sat supinely enjoying our ease 
and prosperity when told of spies within our 
midst and that the same preparations were be- 
ing made through the German Secret Service 
against us as against all Europe. We were only 
half awake when they, while pretending friend- 
ship and good will with treachery in their 
hearts and lying words upon their lips, sought 
to dismember our country, and invited Mexico 
and Japan to help pick the bones. 


ORIGIN OF THE BIGOTRY 


There is no longer room for argument over 
what civil events precipitated the great con- 
flict. The German aim from the beginning, and 
years before, is now thoroughly understood. We 
are in the war, first, because of the unholy aims 
and purposes of the Hohenzollern Dynasty, and 
second, because of the unlawful and inhuman 
means adopted to carry out that plan. Any 
doubt of that German aim of world slavery is 
stilled by the recent utterances of the German 
press. The double-dyed horror of it is that 
many of these are from ministers of the Gospel. 
Says Pastor Baumgarten: “Whoever cannot 
approve from the bottom of his heart the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania—whoever cannot conquer 
his sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered 
perfectly innocent victims and give himself up 
to honest delight—him we judge to be no Ger- 
man.”’ Says Lange: ‘‘The peoples around us are 
either overripe fruits which the next storm may 
bring to the ground, or they are senile and arti- 
ficial in their Kultur, or, like the American, 
they have made their selfishness the measure 
of all things. Who knows but that we Germans 
are the rod predestined to chastise these degen- 
eracies?’’ “Germany,”’ says Theuden, ‘‘will with 
this war win world supremacy.”’ Phillippi de- 
clares: “Formerly German thought was shut up 
in her corner, but now the world shall have its 
coat cut according to the German measure, and 
as far as our swords flash and German blood 
flows the circle of the earth shall come under 
the tutelage of German activity.’’ Scores of 
German writers had glorified war. Nietzsche, 
for one. Examples: “Ye shall love peace as a 
means to new wars—and the short peace more 
than the long.”” ‘Ye say it is the good cause 
which halloweth even war? I say unto you it 
is the good war which halloweth every cause.” 
In the Weekly Paper for the Youth of Germany 
Otto von Gottberg wrote: ‘‘Still and deep in 
the German heart must the joy in war and the 
longing for war endure.’’ Smitz brings Nietz- 
sche down to date by exclaiming: ‘‘We must 
not look for permanent peace as a result -of 
this war. Heaven defend Germany from that!’’ 
And Professor Sombart echoes that sentiment 
in his outburst: ‘‘To us who are filled with mili- 
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tarism war is not only a holy thing, but the 
holiest thing on earth!”’ 


GERMAN “NONSENSE” 


Following all these, if we needed any further 
evidence, is the statement of Mr. Gerard as to 
his personal interview with the Kaiser, ex- 
pressed with the greatest bitterness: ‘‘America 
had better look out after this war,’’ and “I shall 
stand no nonsense from America after the war.”’ 
“No nonsense,” indeed! and to the All-Highest 
everything is nonsense that stands in the way of 
his ruthless aggression. That is what we are 
up against. In the face of these facts, now fully 
disclosed, how can the ‘‘Peace at any pricers,”’ 
who make up in misdirected zeal what they lack 
in patriotism, continue to urge moral suasion? 
You might as well try to turn a cannibal from 
the sinfulness of eating human flesh in baseball 
English as to secure from Germany a lasting 
and a righteous peace with restitution for her 
inhuman wrongs by moral suasion. According 
to their view, we have only to say ‘“‘Let there 
be peace,’ and peace will come; we can per- 
suade the German nation to become a part of an 
international State, in the midst of which there 
can be no more war. They forget that for 
twenty-five years the same arguments for peace 
have been made, the same efforts made to pre- 
vent war through the Hague Conferences, and 
otherwise, and yet tu them the idea is just 
born in the same manner that some of them have 
recently discovered the Ten Commandments. 
No—between Prussianism and Democracy there 
can be no compromise. One or the other must 
go under. In May, 1916, the German Govern- 
ment gave its solemn pledge to cease its ruth- 
less submarine warfare. When in February, 
1917, they destroyed that pledge, tore up an- 
other ‘‘scrap of paper,’’ they deliberately in- 
vited the issue and the end, that this war should 
not cease until the last of the Hohenzollerns 
and the Prussian ruling caste had been taken 
off the neck of the German people and put some- 
where to find the hell of retribution they so 
richly deserve. No question is settled until it 
is settled right. There can be no peace of a 
character to give that Government time and 
breathing space to do more and more of it next 
time. From every battlefield of liberty on this 
Continent comes the cry that this war must 
be fought to victory and safety and freedom 
if the Union soldiers sleeping in unknown 
graves from Pennsylvania to Missouri and from 
Kentucky to Florida shall not have died in vain. 
If we cannot help defeat the Germans in 
France, we shall have to try to defeat them 
in the United States. Every man who goes to 
France now is standing in front of the door of 
his own home, fighting abroad for the security 
of the people at home. The same pacifists who 
advised moral suasion now talk of the crime 
of sending our army to fight on foreign soil. 
Since when, and in what war, did a nation ever 
choose to fight for freedom against an invader 
on its own soil? If because of such talk we 
slacken our preparation for one hour, or have 
any other determination than to win the war 
at any cost, we had better take down the 
statute of ‘“‘Liberty Enlightening the World”’ 
from the entrance to New York Harbor and 
place it on the coast of China or some island 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

WHAT OUR AIMS ARE 


We are not seeking to impose our sovereignty 
upon any other people. We are not saying ‘““‘We 
do not like your form of government and you 
ought to change it.’”” But we do say, ‘‘You shall 
not impose yours upon the people who prefer 
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self-government with all its looseness and in- 
efficiency to your efficiency and your Kultur or 
torturing the innocent and murdering the help- 
less.”” We are determined that when this war 
is over, no people shall live under any sover- 
eignty except that of their own deliberate 
choice, and that their nationalhood shall be pre- 
served. We are now asked to condone. There 
ean be no condonation until there is repentance. 
Are there any signs ef repentance or any as- 
surances for a future that a blind man could 
trust? Within a year after the war began, 
Germany had realized @ great part of her dream 
of world sovereignty, of a contnuous empire 
from Berlin to Bagdac. With her own popula- 
tion of 68,000,000, and the indirect but effective 
seizure of Austria, the Balkan States and 
Turkey the Kaiser then held in political and 
economic slavery 176,000,000 people. With every 
access of new territory, new supplies, new peo- 
ple to press into industrial service and release 
workingmen for service in the German Army 
the Germans were never so strong as at the 
time we entered the war. Does anybody doubt 
now that we would have come next, or in our 
wretched state of unpreparedness what would 
be the result? Or what the result would have 
been when they added to their own navy the 
navies of conquered France and England? We 
would by this time perhaps be paying dearly for 
our nonsense. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Aside from their unholy aim and purpose, the 
German Government has brought upon itself the 
condemnation of the rest of the world through 
ruthless and inhuman methods of warfare which 
a burglar or a pirate would scorn. From the 
time the Phoenicians crept out upon the Medi- 
terranean with their tiny ships, free inter- 
course and trade with foreign nations has been 
the foundation of the commercial prosperity of 
every nation. With knowledge of this truth, in 
every previous war certain rules regarding the 
rights of vessels upon the high seas have been 
universally recognized. A battleship encounter- 
ing a merchant ship of a belligerent had the 
right to confiscate the cargo and destroy the 
vessel. A battleship encountering a merchant 
ship of a neutral nation had the right to stop 
the ship and to confiscate any articles agreed 
to be contraband of war, and it had the right to 
stop such neutral vessel and search the same for 
contraband. But in all these cases there was 
a humane regard for the sacredness of human 
life and a recognition that the killing of non- 
combatants had no name but murder. But to 
impress upon the world that ‘‘War is a holy 
thing,’’ an unseen foe now creeps upon the 
vessel in the dark and without warning sends 
hundreds of innocent women and children to 
their death beneath the ocean. It is worse than 
the Indian shooting from ambush; it is worse 
than piracy, for the pirate, by hanging out the 
black flag, gives notice of his unlawful inten- 
tion and an opportunity to his victim to de- 
fend himself. The loss of vessels and of cargo 
is in itself an unlawful interference of the right 
of neutral trade, a blow at their commercial 
freedom and prosperity, and is robbery. But 
our Pacifist friend says, ‘‘Preservation of our 
commerce is no excuse for going to war.’’ Very 
well, what of the two hundred and more Ameri- 
can lives sacrificed in that butchery? Shall we 
sit with folded hands while the two hundred 
grows to two millions? Would we have hesi- 
tated at two hundred if the offending nation 
had been Hayti or Guatemala? Whether the 
offender is strong or weak makes no difference 
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in principle unless we are grown to be a nation 
of cowards and poltroons. We could not stand 
neutral any longer and retain a shred of self- 
respect. There are still ideals of nationhood. 
There is a compact between a government and 
its citizens which is fundamental. The govern- 
ment undertakes to protect its citizens in life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness upon every 
inch of soil within its jurisdiction, and whether 
that citizen is native born or invited to make 
this soil its home; likewise upon the high seas, 
the great commercial highway, the common 
heritage of all nations alike. Any nation which 
has great commercial prosperity and no ideals 
will sooner or later have the heel of the con- 
queror upon her neck, and a nation which can 
and yet will not give that protection to its 
citizens is unworthy of respect abroad or 
obedience at home. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE GOVERNMENT 


But the Government is only an aggregation of 
individuals. In a Republic it can act only as 
the individuals composing it act. Behind the 
Government must be the whole-heartedly open 
purse of every man whose age, calling, or 
physical condition compels him to remain at 
home. No sacrifice of life, property, or personal 
ambition is too great to win a war in which the 
right to. exist as an independent self-govern- 
ing body of people is at stake. We owe it to 
desolate and ravished Belgium, Poland, Serbia 
and Rumania, to loyal and devoted France, to 
sturdy Great Britain, who for three long years 
have fought the battles of freedom in our be- 
half. To any one not approving these senti- 
ments we have no further message. To those 
who believe we are rightfully in the war there 
is the consideration of ways and means. The 
expense of modern warfare is beyond human 
conception. Money, machinery and food will 
ultimately turn the tide of this conflict. Every 
soldier of our army is withdrawn from the ranks 
of productive work. Those soldiers must be fed, 
clothed, equipped with arms and ammunition, 
vast numbers of ships provided for their trans- 
portation over sea, and ships of the air to 
watch and advise their movements. All these 
cost money. The providing of that money is 
the duty of everyone not on the fighting line. 
We can’t win this war by hurrahing at the office 
window when the procession goes past. It is 
not enough of a contribution to wave a little 
flag and sing loudly the half stanza we know— 
the Star Spangled Banner. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S INCOME 


A Government has two sources of revenue— 
the collection of money immediately by taxes, 
or borrowing. In the latter case the loan is to 
be repaid out of the taxes levied in the future. 
Some maintain that this Government’s war ex- 
penses should all be financed by the immediate 
collection of taxes. These are largely the same 
people who foolishly contend that the war was 
deliberately brought on by the _ so-called 
“moneyed classes.’’ Both claims are too silly 
to be dignified by argument. It is proper that 
part of the money should be raised by taxes, and 
even more suitable that a large portion of the 
burden of such taxes should be borne by those 
who have made extraordinary profits out of war 
conditions of the last three years. But there is 
a point beyond which taxation cannot safely go, 
and the present schemes of taxation stop lit- 
tle short, if at all, of that point. To tax an 
industry this year to such an extent as to inter- 
fere with the productive capacity and actual 
work of that industry next year is as foolish 
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and financially suicidal as to take from the 
miner his pick, from the factory workman his 
tools, or from the farmer his plow, his har- 
vester and his next year’s seed. 


BONDS DEFINED OR DESCRIBED 


The truth is that a Government’s expenses in- 
volved in conducting a great war can properly 
be financed only in the same way as the great 
industrial works of peace. A great factory, a 
railroad, or the various public utilities furnish- 
ing transportation, light and heat to the people 
—all these are necessarily financed by bond 
issues. 

The owners of property (the stockholders) 
contribute their available capital. This cor- 
responds to the Government’s immediate col- 
lection of taxes. The remaining funds neces- 
sarily are borrowed upon the security of the 
company’s property ard are paid back out of 
the future earnings of the property; that is, out 
of the payments made by their customers for 
the facilities furnished, ten years and twenty 
years hence. No one would think of undertak- 
ing to finance any public utility or great manu- 
facturing or mercantile enterprise in any other 
way. 

A more simple illustration ought to suffice for 
the farmer, who does not understand why the 
Government should borrow money and thus, as 
they say, saddle the expense on the future. A 
farmer does the same thing when he adds a 
forty-acre tract to his farm, the purchase price 
of which is $6000. He pays down $1000 and gives 
his note, secured by mortgage running for five 
or more years, for the balance. Who then pays 
that debt? The farmer says, “I pay it myself.” 
It is true, his labor produces what pays it, but 
the individuals who contribute the money for 
the purchase of the corn and cattle and hogs 
from that farmer are really the ones who pay 
off the mortgage. No matter how hard the 
farmer works, it never would be paid off if he 
did not sell the product of his toil. 

In all these cases the next generation is asked 
to pay only for something of which it receives 
the benefits. The future user of the public 
utility, the future consumer of the products of 
farm and factory, pay for the benefits they re- 
ceive and thus contribute to the present cost. 
It is only good business to let the next genera- 
tion share in the money cost to which the 
present adds the sacrifice of life and personal 
ambition. The future benefits will be greater 
than the present. 


*x* * & F 
COMPARATIVE SIZE OF THE DEBT 


A debt is to be estimated, not by its actual 
size, but by the relation between it and the 
wealth or resources of the debtor. A debt of 
$1000 will bankrupt a man who is worth $900, 
and to a man worth a million it would be negli- 
gible. A debt of $8,500,000,000 at the present 
time amounts to about $83 per capita of our 
population, or practically the same as at the 
close of the Civil War. But the real compari- 
son should be on the basis of the national 
wealth. In 1865 the per capita wealth of the 
nation was only about $600, against which we 
owed $83, or about 14 per cent. With liabilities 
of only 14 per cent of our assets we were cer- 
tainly solvent, as subsequent events proved. 
At the present time, the per capita wealth is at 
INDUSTRIAL—THE New War Loan—FIVE 
least $2000 and probably much more, against 
which we have only the same indebtedness of 
$83, or only a fraction above 4 per cent. Our 
present debt, therefore, in proportion to our re- 
sources, is less than one-third what it was in 
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1865. With all this $7,000,000,000 loan, our lia- 
bilities will be only about 4 per cent of our 
assets. 

INVESTMENT FEATURES OF WAR LOANS 

Your ability and your willingness to invest in 
these Government bonds should be considered 
from the standpoint of an investment and a 
patriotic duty. A person making an investment 
either out of his surplus, or even with partly 
borrowed money, looks for an investment which 
(a) carries a fair rate of interest return; (b) is 
readily convertible—that is, can be readily sold 
in the market or used as collateral for borrow- 
ing additional capital; and (c) insures the cer- 
tainty of return of principal, or that it shall 
be so well secured that the question of ultimate 
payment or refund is of no consequence. 

It was the intention to make this issue bear a 
rate of interest high enough to offer a reason- 
able return in view cf the convertibility and 
safety of the principa!, but not so high as to 
create an inducement for the withdrawal of sav- 
ings deposits from barks, or as to bring them 
into competition with railroad, public utility and 
industrial bonds, all of which necessarily bear 
a higher rate of interest; and the successful 
conduct of all those activities is just as neces- 
sary to help win the war as is the making of 
munitions. 

The difference between the first and second 
loans in their rate of interest will be equalized 
by making the new loan subject to tax, except 
the normal income tax. This will increase the 
inceme of the small investor who pays only the 
normal, or no tax at all. The burden of the 
taxation attaching to the new issue will fall 
only upon the large investor. The purchaser of 
these bonds can at any time turn them into the 
banks at substantially their full value, or bor- 
row at least 90 per cent of it, and the banks have 
demonstrated that they were never so able and 
so willing to assist in Government financing as 
in this last loan. 

We come, then, to the question of security. 
If this investment is not amply secured, is not 
absolutely safe, then nothing in the world is 
safe. The only thing which can ever destroy 
their value would be a successful German inva- 
sion of the United States, our becoming a Ger- 
man colony and a repudiation of this debt. If 
that time comes and the value of these bonds are 
destroyed, then everything is gone—there is no 
safety vault that will hold your valuables; there 
is no cyclone cellar that will shelter your sacred 
persons. 


NEED OF POPULAR EDUCATION 


The campaign for the first issue demonstrated 
the need of popular education. It was be- 
lieved that the bonds of a nation with such 
natural resources, such boundless wealth, such 
a varying climate, and such ingenious citizens. 
could all be sold without advertising. But it 
was found that though these were bonds of the 
strongest Government on earth, and the Gov- 
ernment loan made the strongest appeal to pa- 
triotism, they did not walk out and sell them- 
selves. That campaign must go on and on. 
The members of this organization coming in 
contact with thousands of people who ought to 
be investors, but never have been, can by their 
participation in the next campaign of education, 
perform one of the largest patriotic duties con- 
nected with the war. One thing is certain. Un- 
less money is supplied to the Government ab- 
solutely without stint, based upon a patriotic 
appeal for this loan, then our entering the war 
is nothing but calling names across the sea. 
For, as sure as you live, if Germany comes out 
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of this war with one pound of strength left, she 
will vent on us all her hate and fury and will 
collect from us the huge indemnities that she 
cannot wring from the impoverished treasuries 
and devastated soil of Europe. 

The farmers of this country, the backbone of 
its production, still have to be awakened to the 
fact that there is a war. No occupation can so 
well afford to devote their surplus and their 
next year’s savings to the support of this Gov- 
ernment. He is merely loaning money which 
will be immediately returned in the purchase of 
his products at the highest prices. He has a 
security on the basis of which he can any 
minute procure additional capital. He has 
something for which he need not consult the 
papers for daily fluctuations, but which will 
“stand without hitching.’ 


OUR CHOICE OF PAYMENTS 

We have before us the choice of paying our 
money voluntarily for the relief of suffering and 
the successful prosecution of the war and get- 
ting back our investments with a good profit, 
or paying it in taxes to a German collector and 
see it gone forever. 

Will the men of ovr country do less than 
the women here and among our Allies? By 
taking the places of husband, brother and 
father in the fields, the streets and the muni- 
tions factories, that their men may go to the 
fighting line, these women have secured a niche 
in history beyond man’s power to increase or 
his wish to diminish. The sympathy of the 
civilized world cannot assuage their anguish 
of the moment, but ages to come will venerate 
the heroines who gave all that makes life dear 
for home and nationhood. 

We must not be misled by promises, by hints 
of peace from German sources as false and 
treacherous as every word they have uttered 
for years. If we abate in the slightest degree 
for one moment our preparations—military, in- 
dustrial and financial—if we neglect to give the 
last ounce which is necessary to turn the scale 
in favor of our Allies, we are missing the last 
chance at permanent and enduring peace. The 
road to peace is through an unprecedented re- 
sponse of the American people with their 
money, their property and the sacrifice of their 
personal ambitions, to back the Government 
with unanimity and determination. You would 
give this money if asked. Why hesitate to lend 
it? Our Allies have been fighting our battles 
for nearly three years. Their losses, their 
sacrifices, their heroism, their sufferings have 
been for use as much as for themselves. 

In the words of the great Red Cross leader, 
“Can this nation afford to let the rest of the 
liberty-loving world suffer for us; and, if 
stricken down, take with them in their fall the 
only barrier that now stands between the Ger- 
mans and themselves? The crisis is here and 
the United States must play her part or pre- 
pare for such humiliation as a free people never 
endured, not even devoted Belgium.” 
on in this spirit, the House of Hohenzollern 
will find it has to take something besides 
“nonsense’’ from America. We are going to 
make this world not only a safer place to live 
but a saner, and for all, including the kicker. 
The response to enlistment, to taxes, to loans. 
to the Red Cross, should show Germany’s rulers 
that for the punishment of their inhuman 
wrongs, in the language addressed to a German 
king on the British throne in 1776, ‘‘with a firm 
reliance in the protection of Divine Providence, 
we hereby mutually pledge our \ives. our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor” 


If we go 
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Notes on Health and Accident Underwriters’ 
Conference 


President A. E. Forrest upon hearing the re- 
port of the grievance committee, to the effect 
that it had enjoyed a period of “rest, content 
and security,’’ added that if so desired the re- 
port would be accepted, with an amendment 
calling for the censure of the ‘‘man who brought 
us to Cedar Point.’’ The proposal was carried 
with enthusiasm. 


Bo * * oS 


The entertainment committee, headed by 
Bayard P. Holmes as chairman, did all that could 
be desired in the way of lively amusement and 
diversion for the delegates and their guests. A 
dinner and dance were given in the principal 
dining hall on Thursday evening, at which in- 
formal speeches were a feature. This affair fol- 
lowed a baseball game on the beach, in which 
the batter and catcher stood on the sand, while 
all the other players were in the water. The 
game was between the stock and mutual com- 
panies, and it resulted in a victory for the stock 
companies to the tune of 12 to 7. Ralph H. 
Folsom, of the European Accident, and Dee A. 
Stoker, of the Employers Indemnity Exchange of 
London, were the umpires, chosen for this work 
because of their alleged neutrality. 


* * * * 


Two new company members were elected at 
this convention. They are the Commonwealth 
Casualty of Philadelphia and the National Acci- 
dent of Lincoln. Isaac Newton Stevens, presi- 
dent of the former, was an active delegate and 
won hearty support in his suggestions for a 
modern campaign to educate the public on mat- 
ters of insurance. G. L. Waters, secretary of 
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the National Accident, was the delegate from of three children—two sons and a daughter—the 
the new Nebraska member. While new to the two boys have joined the colors and are in 


conference, Mr. Waters is not so young in in- active service for the United States. 

surance, as he has long been connected with * * *& 

the “oldest stock accident insurance company While a novelty in the way of a baseball game 

incorporated in the State of Nebraska. was being played on the beach, a group of un- 
* * * & derwriters made use of their time in passing 


E. J. Faulkner, vice-president of the Wood- upon some of the female risks which were 
men Accident Company of Lincoln, and presi- brought to their observation. It was generally 
dent of the new Central Health Company of the opined that the risks were superior so far as 
same city, is one of the familiar delegates to physical properties were concerned, but that 
this conference. He knows a few things about there was an almost uninsurable moral hazard. 
insurance, acquisition cost, etc., but prefers to sia ie ia 

tell about the barber who put the ‘‘break”’ in 
“The Breakers” by attempting to charge four 
bits for a shave. It was a frequently debated 
question whether the barber who accepted a 
lone quarter was under the impression that Mr. 
Faulkner was a ‘‘dub” or just an insurance man 
who might be presumed to be rich. 


Frank L, Miner and E. C. Budlong represented 
the Bankers Accident of Des Moines, and it is 
certain that they thoroughly vindicated them- 
selves of the task. These two gentlemen are of 
that caste which is ever energetic, ever youth- 
ful and entertaining withal. 

* * * * 

William W. Powell, manager of the accident 
and health department of the Southern Surety of 
St. Louis, was the recipient of many sincere and 
hearty congratulations upon the recent arrival 
in the Powell home of a son. The best wishes 


* %* * * 


Thomas H. Darling, president of the Great 
Eastern Casualty of New York, left Cedar Point 
to make a short business trip through some of 
the Middle Western agencies of his company. that can be given for the youngster are that he 
Mr. Darling is secretary of the conference, and is “a chip of the old block.” 
he puts the same vim in that office as he does * * * * 
in the management of his company’s affairs. 


* * * * 


Two individual members were elected at this 
meeting, the new members being not new to 

An unassuming visitor at the conference, who’ the insurance business, however. James A. 
had something of a live message, was Robert Blearney, president of the National Bonding 
Bowie, who represents the Great Eastern Casu- and Casualty of Salina, Kan., and Mark T. 
alty in Cleveland. Mr. Bowie has some ideas McKee, secretary of the National Council of 
about acquisition cost and also some timely Insurance Federations, are the men who have 
suggestions to make in regard to business ethics been enrolled in the membership of the Con- 
that are not only entertaining but also prac- ference. At the banquet these two men dis- 
ticable, for they have been tried and are now tinguished themselves as singers of superior 
working. Mr. Bowie is also a true patriot, for quality. 
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ORDINARY INSURANCE 





Its Relation to the Life of Every 
Man at All Times 





OPINIONS OF GREAT MEN 





Lack of Protection a Crime—Some Timely 
Thoughts for the Agent 

It seems hardly possible that there are any 
considerable number of people to-day who 
would question the value of life insurance, or 
who would not consider themselves fortunate 
in being able to carry a reasonably strong line 
of insurance on their own lives. 

And yet as a matter of fact there are a great 
many people who have to be educated in this 
matter, and some of the hardest work that 
the agents have to do is to convince such as 
these of their duty in the matter of providing 
life insurance, in order that when they are 
gone those whom they have left behind will 
be at least partially prepared to meet the 
situation. 

3ecause of this feeling on the part of 
very many people, this feeling of comparative 
indifference regarding their obligation in the 
matter of life insurance, the insurance agent 
finds himself facing a situation that presents 
to him an opportunity, a privilege and a 
responsibility as well. 

Some one asked a bereft widow “Was your 
husband insured?” No, said she; “he was a 
total loss.” 

It is a part of the duty of the life insurance 
agent to make such a situation impossible. 

This phase of the question has been written 
about a great deal and touched upon at dif- 
ferent times by prominent men. 


Wuat Great MEN THINK 


We give a couple of quotations herewith 
that it might be well for the insurance sales- 
man to preserve and refer to, and quote from 
time to time when his good judgment indicates 
that his prospect would be likely to attach 
weight or importance to the wise counsel of 
such men as Horace Greeley and Lyman 
Abbott: 


There are many all around us who ought to 
take out policies at once, in deference, not 
merely to the security and comfort of their 
loved ones but to their own peace of mind as 
well. They cannot afford to live in constant 
dread of all the hazards and privations to 
which their untimely decease would expose 
those dearer to them than life itself. Be not 
deluded into accepting the plans of weak, 
worthless or irresponsible associations, and 
you will have reason to bless the forecast that 
induced you to invest in life insurance.— 
Horace GREELEY. 


One could easily bear to be poor; one could 
even bear to take his wife and children down 
with him into poverty, so long as he could be 
with them to help carry the load, and carry 
the heaviest part himself. But to go off to his 
eternal rest, and to leave them to go down into 
poverty and to fight the wolf from the door— 
what prospect more terrible than this to look 
forward to!—Lyman ApportT. 


Of course, as we have pointed out before, it 
requires a high degree of delicacy and tact to 
point a man’s duty with respect to his family 
in connection with a life insurance policy. 


Lire’s UNCERTAINTY 


You can, however, appeal to his sympathy 
and affection for his family, and suggest the 
condition of dependents left without insurance 
as contrasted with the comforts that they have 
while he is still alive. 

We believe it to be true that no honorable 
man really intends to leave his family penni- 
less, but that imp known as procrastination 
steps in and occasions delays which are very 
often fatal. 

It is up to you, therefore, Mr. Agent, to im- 
press your prospect with the uncertainty of 
life. If he knew he would die to-morrow, 
doubtless he would be glad to insure to-day; 
and while the chances, mathematically con- 
sidered, of his dying to-morrow are probably 
somewhat remote, nevertheless die he must, 
that is certain, and he had better, therefore, 
get the insurance while he can and take no 
chances. 

You might cite instances, if in your good 
judgment you feel they would be helpful in 
bringing the prospect into the proper attitude, 
of men who, enjoying the best of health, have 
been cut down through accident. 

These are points that seem to be very com- 
monplace to those of us who are engaged in 
the business, but to the “man in the street” 
these points do not stand out with such 
clarity. For instance, he does not know that 
there are practically two thousand notices a 
week mailed from the various life insurance 
offices reading somewhat like this, “The ap- 
plication of so and so is declined. We cannot 
offices reading somewhat like this, “The ap- 

After a man receives such a notice he is 
likely to wake up and indulge in vain regrets 
that he had not made application for insur- 
ance before it was too late. 

It is a part of your business, Mr. Agent, to 
reach the dilatory ones and convince them, 
often against their judgment and will, that 
they owe it to themselves, they owe it to the 
community, and they certainly owe it to their 
immediate family, to insure for as large an 
amount as their financial condition will war- 


rant, and to do it while there is yet oppor- 
tunity and not put it off until it may be too 
late. 


Personality’s Cash Value 

By winning the confidence, respect and 
friendship of policyholders, the agent can 
build up a substantial organization of which 
his personality is the chief asset. 

When his personality and his services are 
understood and appreciated, the agent will be 
ranked with the pastor and the physician, and 
will be aided in his business. 

A few leading questions by the agent, with 
a simple explanation of his purpose to enlist 
their friends in their company, will bring out 
information concerning the related families 
and friends, with their insurance needs and the 
whereabouts or destination of people who 
have moved away—news, perhaps, not to be 
had otherwise. 

Then there are the folks next door on either 
side, some who have recently appeared in the 
houses right in the agent’s path, who will 
listen more readily to the man who has, by his 
sincere service, won the cordial introduction, 
endorsement and support of their neighbors. 

Their sympathetic attitude toward him and 
his mission will be a cheering inspiration. 

The agent who achieves this estimable stand- 
ing in the homes of the insured puts a high 
value on his appearance, thoroughly knows 
his policies and is right on the dot on collec- 
tion days, with a cheery air and a fitly spoken 
greeting and with a kindly inquiry after all 
the family, not forgetting the little folks. 

By a little study, a little thought, a little 
practice, any agent can secure entry to this 
charmed circle, where he can cash his per- 
sonality and build his assets. 


With a Heart Song 

Some of us industrial agents must remain 
on our jobs. The job is not an easy one, as 
jobs in civil life go, and it is a job which for 
success has cast-steel requirements. But that 
is no reason while at the task we should not 
let our hearts sing. Joy in work makes even 
severe toil pleasant. And it is a curious thing 
that if a fellow really tries to be joyful he 
will be joyful. There isn’t a single vinegar- 
face anywhere who cannot change himself, if 
he really tries, into a man of merry heart. 

The world is not a kind of anti-chamber to 
a tomb, as some folks, somehow, have got to 
thinking. It’s a nice, friendly, jolly old place 
to live in, where a fellow ought to be grinning 
over the difficulties of the most hopeless job 
going. 








THE KNOCKOUT 





Pugilists Practice a Game to Get 
Their Opponents 


WHEN TO MAKE A BLOW 





There is a Time When Every Man Will Fall— 
How to Find It 

Professional pugilists will tell you that one 
of the things a prizefighter has to learn is 
just when his man is ripe for the knockout 
blow. The blow delayed, the almost subdued 
antagonist recovers himself, and what might 
have been victory is turned into defeat. Bodies 
of trained soldiers, acting together and sub- 
ject to the command of one officer, are not 
unlike an individual fighter. There comes the 
moment when a sudden accession of the force 
against them is like the knockout blow of the 
pugilist. It is that supreme moment which 
counts. 

In an office the writer once heard something 
like this: A life insurance solicitor had gained 
access to a merchant. He was a good tongue- 
wagger, he was full of enthusiasm, and he 
had a magnificent knowledge of the details of 
his business. Besides, he was tactful. He 
began by frankly stating his errand, and in 
such a pleasant and interesting way that it was 
evident the merchant took a fancy to him. 
Soon the solicitor had his man very much 
interested. 

Just as the hearer of the interview believed 
that the solicitor would pull out an application 
and began to fill in the answers to the ques- 
tions, he took a back track and rehashed an 
argument that he had finished ten minutes 
before. 

The merchant’s eye wandered to the papers 
before him. He had lost interest. Presently 
he said: 

“T’ve given up to you all the time I can 
spare. Don’t bother to call again. Send me 
your figures by mail. Anyhow, I’ve decided 
that for the present I will not consider a 
policy.” 

The solicitor attempted to recover his lost 
ground, but finding that it was hopeless he had 
to leave the office. After he had gone, the 
merchant turned to the listener. 

“By the almighty hornspoon, that fellow 
almost had me!” he exclaimed. “There was 
a moment when if he’d pushed out something 
to sign, little Willie boy would have thanked 
Papa for the chance!” 

That solicitor probably never landed the 
merchant. Psychological moments never re- 
peat themselves; if not taken advantage of 
they never come again. 

Mister Industrial, watch your man. Don’t 
let your eye wander from his. When his mo- 
ment of compliance comes, and his agreement 
with your arguments, lose not a second. Yank 
out an application, or, better, slip it quickly 
from your papers. On the jump get it under 
his nose, and begin filling out the answers, and 
without a hint that you are pushing matters. 
Nine times out of ten your man is as ready as 
he ever will be; and if you are tactful, nine 
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times out of ten he'll sign on the dotted line 
and agree to an appointment with the doctor. 


“At er, Boys!” 

The French soldiers are in vain attempting 
to translate into their own language the bat- 
tle-cry of our marines; “At ’er, Boys!” The 
difficulty of changing the cry into another 
language is that the meaning is elusive. But 
the cry is a typical American war cry of en- 
couragement to the other fellows. 

In this country we have been “At ’er, Boys!” 
since the very beginning. When we fought 
off the Indians in Colonial days, and when we 
gained our independence as a nation, we were 
“At ’er, Boys!” When we cleared the Mediter- 
ranean of pirates and when we liberated the 
slaves in our own land we were “At’er, Boys!” 
When we gave to Cuba the right of ruling 
herself we were “At ’er, Boys!” Once more 
we are “At ’er, Boys!” And we will keep 
“at ’er” until Belgium owns herself again; 
until Servia has her rights; until noble France 
has recovered the very last square inch of her 
ancient territories; until the map of Europe 
looks respectably familiar, and until our sea- 
men can sail everywhere on the high seas 
with absolute safety. That’s what the battle- 
cry of our marines means, and it it is un- 
translatable into another language. 

Peace has her foes as well as war. The 
principal foe to a peaceful country is the im- 
mense army who are unable to gain their own 
support. Where there are many _ non-pro- 
ducers eating food which is produced by the 
very few, there will be poverty and all that 
goes with poverty. If every man and woman 
were steadily at work poverty would be un- 
known. Modern life is so complicated that 
very frequently multitudes who desire work 
cannot obtain work, yet they must go right on 
eating. 

The business of life insurance has for its 
object the support of those whose support has 
been cut off by the death of a worker. In 
thousands of instances this is just what a 
policy of life insurance does. In other 
thousands of instances the sorrowing de- 
pendents are provided for until they can learn 
to provide for themselves. If the community 
valued life insurance as it should be valued, 
and as it will be ultimately valued, there 
would be few whose support in times of 
emergency would be thrown upon society. 
The industrial agent is in this fight against the 
effect of the ancient and ever-present enemy 
of man—death. 

“At ’er, Boys!” for the solicitor might mean 
a battle-cry against the army of the unin- 
sured. It is a vast army, and of it the vast 
majority have not even one cent laid by as 
protection for their dependents. “At ’er, 
Boys!” with all your vim. Every prisoner 
you lead into the lines means more food, bet- 
ter clothing and better living- conditions gen- 
erally for all workers. For if society—the 
State and community—were not always pay- 
ing for a “dead horse” in the shape of support 
of the non-producers, there would be vastly 
more for the producers. Leaving aside the 
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vast sums given personally to indigent per- 
sons, the city of New York alone spends an- 
nually for this purpose an amount of money 
that if used in other ways would materially 
increase the comfort of all. 

The battle which the industrial agent is 
fighting is for a noble cause. He is fighting 
that young girls and boys may not be forced 
into the factory or store before they have 
received an education. He is fighting to 
keep the widow from a sweat shop. He is 
fighting against the separation of families and 
against the sending of small children into 
charitable institutions. He is fighting to keep 
the young girls of the household from a life 
of the midnight streets. He is fighting against 
trouble, poverty, despair, hunger, crime and 
misery. “At, ’er, Boys!” Keep up the glo- 
rious fight. Every victory adds to the sum 
total of human happiness. 


Don’t Be a Goat 

Said Abraham Lincoln, “I don’t think much 
of a man who is not wiser to-day than he 
was yesterday.” 

The Century Dictionary defines wisdom as 
“The faculty of forming the fittest and truest 
judgment in any matter presented for consid- 
eration; a combination of discernment, dis- 
cretion and sagacity, or similar qualities and 
faculties, involving also a certain amount of 
knowledge, especially the knowledge of men 
and things gained by experience.” 

In order to be wise it is therefore not neces- 
sary that a man should be learned. Some of 
the wisest men who have ever lived have had 
little of what is called “book learning.” Abe 
Lincoln was thinking of the wisdom gained 
by personal experience, and not the wisdom, 
so called, which is gained from books. 

The industrial agent is almost constantly 
rubbing noses with other men. It is this per- 
sonal and constant contact which should bring 
wisdom to a man. All of life is a series of 
lessons, where sometimes the schoolmaster 
gives the scholar some pretty heavy thumps. 
But no earnest man can object to experiences 
which.add to his store of wisdom. For wisdom 
advances a man in all things, as to pocketbook, 
clothing, ability and happiness. 

The more wisdom an industrial agent can 
gather to himself the greater he is developing 
himself. Where the fool, to use King Solo- 
mon’s term for the unwise, sees around him 
lack of opportunity and a hopeless horizon, 
the wise man sees endless opportunities and a 
bright horizon, rosy with hope. 

Lincoln had in mind some chaps whom he 
had met who were never wiser afid who had 
never gained anything much from past experi- 
ence. There are plenty of that kind. They 
resemble a goat which the writer had as a boy. 
In the backyard was a swing, the board con- 
structed of a heavy plank. When the wind 
put the swing into motion the goat would butt 
the heavy plank savagely. Doubtless he 
bruised his head and lamed his neck, but that 
made no difference. He never learned that his 
enemy was only a plank of hard wood. 

Don’t be a goat. Be one of those men whom 
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Abe Lincoln would have thought much of. 
They are an earnest breed; they never rub up 
against their fellows without learning some- 
thing. If they do a foolish thing—and all 
men do foolish things—they do not make that 
same mistake a second time. They don’t butt 
a plank more than once. Nobody will ever 
think of them as goats. 

Learn where your blows count. Gather from 
every day its lessons. Don’t be a goat. 


The Sculptor 


If you should see a sculptor at his work, 
and when his task was only begun, you might 
think that the shapeless mass before him was 
absolutely hopeless. But you could not look 
into the brain of the artist. If you could, you 
would see a beautiful image, complete in its 
lovely curves and with not a single detail 
omitted. 

Unless the sculptor had his mental concep- 
tion, the result of his labors, no matter how 
much time and care he gave, would be a 
shapeless and meaningless monstrosity. He 
must have the mental image before he begins 
to wield hammer and chisel, an image complete 
in all its beauty and with not a detail lacking. 
A painter can begin again, washing out what 
he has done, but the sculptor must never make 
a mistake. 

If only after a fashion, most men are at- 
tempting to advance themselves, but most men 
have only the vaguest conception as to how 
they desire to advance themselves. Their goal 
is so indefinite that they can never reach it; 
for it has no definite existence, not ever in 
their own minds. 

Every man should have a pretty clear idea 
of just what he wants to attain. Unless he 
has this mental conception he has little chance 
of shaping himself or his destiny to an ideal. 
And those who have tasks which demand 
originality of execution, and the earnest push 
of earnest will, have better opportunities for 
molding themselves than those who do simply 
what they are told to do. The industrial agent 
can make himself pretty much what he desires 
to make himself. But he should have a clear 
idea of what he is trying to attain. 

Get a mental image of the kind of success 
you want and the kind of man you desire to 
be. Keep this image constantly before your 
mind, Strive earnestly to attain what you 
have mentally pictured. 


When Convinced—Sign 

Dr. Adolph M. Evetz of Carroll, Iowa, met a 
tragic death when crushed in a recent eleva- 
tor accident. He was an examiner for the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines and was only 
thirty-three years old. P. W. Flandermeyer, a 
member of the Iowa field force for the com- 
pany, solicited Dr. Evetz for life insurance on 
the very day of his death and has written the 
company the following letter: 


In connection with the sad and untimely death 
of our efficient regular examiner at Carroll, it 
may interest you to know that I solicited Dr. 
Evetz for a policy with us on the morning of 
the day he was killed. The policy selection was 
made out and ready for his signature. I said 
to the doctor, ‘‘“Now, doctor, write your name 
right here,’ pointing to the dotted line below, 
“and write it as it appears above.” ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘I will think it over. Come in and 
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see me to-night.”” I remember distinctly of 
making this reply, ‘‘To-night may be too late, 
doctor. You are reasonably sure that you can 
get this now, to-night or to-morrow may be too 
late.”” However, he laughed it off as a joke 
and did not sign the application. He was killed 
at 2.45 that afternoon. 

The last interview 1 had with this prospect 
was the third, and he gave me the same answers 
at the close of the previous interviews—but he 
put it off too long. 

This incident has been a splendid selling argu- 
ment for me, gentlemen, and should be for all 
insurance solicitors. I have written four cases 
since this accident, all friends of the doctor, and 
all four decided not to put it off. These sud- 
den accidents happen every day, but when they 
occur to men of such prominence as Dr. Adolph 
M. Evetz, insurance prospects are more apt to 
“sit up and take notice.”’ I believe if we insur- 
ance men would bring these incidents to our 
prospects’ notice more forcibly and absolutely 
prove to them that their lives are not safe from 
one moment to another, we could all write a 
great many more cases. 





Writing the Man at Home 

There has been a flurry among life insurance 
men because of the war and a panicky feeling 
that prospects for life insurance would be 
scarce. 

While the war is the biggest thing in history, 
and naturally has disturbed and will continue 
to disturb the current of our lives, at the same 
time we need have no fear; there will still be 
plenty of prospects. In fact, in both Great 
Britain and Canada the life companies have 
made big gains in business and all lines of 
activity have greatly increased. Why should 
not we do the same? 

You know what the population of the country 
is and how many young men have enlisted or 
been drafted; it’s a very small percentage com- 
pared to the entire population, isn’t it? Even 
if ten millions should be called to the colors 
there would still be quite a few left—certainly 
enough so that no life insurance agent need 
lack for prospects. 

Turn your attention to the men who can’t go. 
Don’t dwell on the thuught of those who will. 
The best prospects are among the men who have 
married, have become better established in 
business, and have greater respqgnsibility. It is 
then a man is more easily interested in insur- 
ance protection, so that practically the war re- 
moves from our midst a very small number 
of prospects. 

The men rejected by the examining board as 
not fit for service at the front are still in many 
cases fit for life insurance, and they alone should 
provide an excellent list of prospects. The 
expectation of serving, of leaving families un- 
provided for, the thought of possible death, have 
given all these men sumething to think about, 
and though the Government has under advise- 
ment this matter of care and life insurance for 
the men who serve, other protection whether 
one serves or not is well worth having. 

You have nearly ninety-nine millions of peo- 
ple left in this courtry—deducting the small 
number of those too young and too old for life 
insurance, plus the boys who are going away, 
and still there are unlimited prospects. Please 
don’t tell us that you ‘‘can’t write insurance 
because of the war.’’ It’s not reasonable. The 
man who sets forth any such claim is merely 
hunting an excuse. 

Have you noticed what the war has done to 
business in both England and Canada these 
three years? Every factory, every plant in all 
lines has been working overtime to fill orders. 
The great department stores show an enormous 
gain, due to increased sales running into the 
hundred thousands. In Canada there has been 
a great increase in the number of industrial 
plants, salaries have advanced and the country 
has been strengthened financially, commercially 
and industrially. 

This is the experience of countries three 
years in the war. We are only just beginning 
to take an active part. Why should you begin 
to wail that you “can’t get business on account 
of the war’’? That’s the very reason you can 
get it, and the best reason you’ve ever had for 
getting business. Neither all of the insurable 
men nor all of the country’s money has been 
poured into Europe. 

Change the trend of your thought. Look at 
the situation as it is, for you have the chance of 
a lifetime. There’s business to be done right 
here and now and it’s with the man at home.— 
The Security Agent. 
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THE SUICIDE RATE 





Metropolitan Life Gives Some Interest- 
ing Statistics 





INDUSTRIAL EXPERIENCE TABULATED 





Males Destroy Selves More Frequently than 
Females—Figures by Races 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
recently completed a study of suicide as a cause 
of death among the industrial policyholders of 
the company. According to this study there 
has been a marked decrease in the death rate 
from suicide during the last few years. Among 
four million insured white males the number of 
suicides in 1916 was 620, or 15.3 per 100,000. In 
1915 the rate was 19.6 per 100,000. The most 
frequent form of suicide among these white 
males was by firearms (31 per cent). Among 
nearly five million white female policyholders 
there were 308 suicides in 1916, or 6.3 deaths per 
100,000 insured. In 1915, the rate was 7.5 per 
100,000. Poisoning was the most usual method 
of suicide among the white females—more than 
one-third having been so accomplished. 





NEGROES SHOW LOWER SUICIDE RATES 
THAN WHITE PERSONS 


The death rate from suicide among negro males 
is a little over one-half as high as among white 
males. In 1916 the rate was 8.2 per 100,000 in- 
sured. Negro females show the very lowest 
rates of any of the groups studied. The rate was 
3.4 per 100,000 in 1916, the total number of 
suicides being only twenty-two among over 
650,000 insured coloreG women. 


SUICIDE MORE PREVALENT AMONG MEN 
THAN WOMEN 


The figures show that suicide is more than 
twice as frequent as a cause of death among 
males than among females. This is true at 
all periods of life except at the ages 15 to 19. 
It is remarkable that the change from youth 
to adult life should disturb the mental life of 
females so much more than that of males. The 
same conditions are found to prevail among the 
white and the colored races. After early adoles- 
cence, the white female suicide rate remains 
practically stationary, never varying very much 
from about 11 per 100,000. On the other hand, 
the white male suicide rate increases with each 
age period. The rate is highest at the ages 65 
to 74, when it is over 80 per 100,000. Suicide is 
then a very common cause of death, nearly five 
times as prevalent as at the age period 20 to 24. 


SUICIDE AMONG WAGE EARNERS AND THE 
GENERAL POPULATION COMPARED 


Among both white male and female policy- 
holders of the company under 25 years of age 
the suicide death rates are lower than those 
recorded among males and females in the gen- 
eral population of the registration area of the 
United States. For each age period after 25 the 
suicide rate of insured males is slightly higher 
than for the male population at large. White 
females insured in the company, however, show 
a lower rate than females in the general popu- 
lation throughout life. 

If the suicide rate is an indication of the 
mental health of the people, it would appear 
from these figures that the housewives of the 
industrial families of the country are the best 
balanced of all. Their husbands are not quite 
so well favored. 











Promotions by John Hancock Mutual 
The following promotions have been made 


by the John Hancock: Sebastian M. Lover- 
gine, agent to assistant, New York No. 1; Max 
Shavitz, agent to assistant, New York No. 1; 
Philip Rosenzweig, agent to assistant, New 
York No. 1; Emanuel Harlam, agent to as- 
sistant, New York No. 1; James J. Hughes, 
agent to assistant, Philadelphia No. 2; Jean B. 
St. Jean, agent to assistant, Fall River; Henry 
W. Petit, agent to assistant, Fall River; Ben- 
jamin H. Purcell, agent to assistant, Allentown; 
Arthur B. Owen, agent to assistant, St. Louis 
No. 1; David Gottheil, agent to assistant, De- 
troit; Simon Sandler, agent to assistant, Provi- 
dence; Harry A. Shafer, agent to assistant, 
Leng Island City; Peter Boyle, agent to as- 
sistant, Long Island City; Antonio Capobianco, 
agent to assistant, Long Island City; Joseph 
H. Labbate, agent to assistant, Camden; Leo A. 
Spillane, agent to assistant, Boston; Chester A. 
Keans, agent to assistant, Boston; Jacob Gallop, 


agent to assistant, Cincinnati No. 1; Michael 
Siblo, agent to assistant, Boston; Joseph A. 
Smith, agent to assistant, Boston; A. Stanley 


Woodworth, agent at Philadelphia No. 4, to as- 
sistant at Philadelphia No. 2; William W. Mit- 
chell, agent at Boston to assistant at Taunton; 
Isidore Kleinman, agent to assistant, Cleveland 
No. 1; Henry L. Avery, agent to assistant, New 
Haven; Patrick J. Farrelly, assistant at Ja- 
maica to inspector at the Greater New York 
transfer agency; Roland A. Wehrheim, formerly 
assistant at St. Louis No. 38, was reappointed 
assistant at St. Louis No. 2; Warren R. Stahr, 
assistant to cashier, Fall River; Henry Kopf, 
assistant cashier to cashier, New York No. 1; 
Chas. W. Talpey, cashier to assistant to the su- 
perintendent, New York No. 1; Thomas F. Riley, 
assistant cashier at Malden to cashier at Rox- 
bury. Assistants transferred—Milo H. Laplant, 
from Baltimore to Chicago No. 2; William J. 
Sheehan, from Framingham to Philadelphia 
No. 2; Frederick Fortmueller, Jr., from Phila- 
delphia No. 2 to Pittsfield. Other changes— 
Richard A. Rommer, from clerk at New York 
No. 3 to cashier at Bridgeport; Theophile Bern- 
hardt, cashier, from Taunton to Rochester. 


British War Claims Paid 


War claims paid by British life companies up 


to recent date are as follows: 
Number = e, d. 


cp oo. | ee ea 8,618 115,259 18 9 
British Legal... 0046.00.00 5,376 65,083 14 10 
British Widows .........¢- 569 11,105 0 3 
Hearts of Dak o02.s00200%. 27 389 16 3 
SS a eee ree 24,985 369,491 0 0 
Prudential ...cccccovcccces 122,801 2,587,303 1 8 
RCE R 5 as x50.010s0ie 0c a0 00 28,228 406,633 5 5 
Salvation Army ........... 320 5,017 15 6 
Wesleyan and General...... 9,548 131,121 38 9 


Soldiers Carrying Insurance 

Of the 16,000 members of the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard upwards of 5000 carry insurance. 
This fact has been revealed by the first insur- 
ance census taken of guardsmen. It was con- 
ducted under direction of Insurance Commis- 
sioner M. J. Cleary, and so far as that office 
knows it is the only State in the Union that 
has made such a census. Mr. Cleary says that 
some members of companies have more than one 
policy. This is particularly true of officers. In 
all 5000 policies are outstanding. 

Commissioner Cleary has just started the tak- 
ing of a census of the insurance held by men 
who have been drafted, and who have been sent 
from Wisconsin to do military training at Camp 
Grant and Camp Custer. Policies held by men 
in the guards range from $1000 to $12,000. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 





A Study of Lapses and a Suggested 
Cure for Some 





ADVICE TO SUPERINTENDENTS 





Second Vice-President Gaston’s Remarks—What 
Two Fieldmen Are Doing 


Since the first of January, this year, the Me- 
tropolitan Life of New York has been conduct- 
ing a constructive campaign of conservation by 
making every reasonable effort to reduce lapses 
to the lowest possible level. The view has been 
taken rather to give more time to keep busi- 
ness on the books than to write an extra large 
volume of new business and in this way show 
a substantial increase. In a recent communi- 
cation to the industrial superintendents of the 
company, George W. Gaston, second vice-presi- 
dent, said, in part: 


By way of preface to this article, our appre- 
ciative acknowledgments are made to A. F. C. 
Fiske, superintendent of the Providence (R. I.) 
district, for the thought imparted by him to 
the subscriber which prompted the investiga- 
tion and led to the adoption by the company of 
the plan herein described. 

“In pursuit of ways and means to bring down 
the lapse per $100 of debit,’’ as Mr. Fiske put 
it in his letter, he computed the net lapse on 
each separate debit in his district, i. e., the 
gross lapse less death lapses, maturities and 
revivals. In the results thus arrived at he 
made some surprising discoveries. He found, 
for example, that on fourteen of his twenty-nine 
debits the lapse was “‘nothing at all,’”’ as he ex- 
pressed it, or in other words, that on these 
fourteen debits the revivals equaled or exceeded 
the net lapses for the period under observation. 

Mr. Fiske found also that on five other debits 
the net lapse was less than five cents per $100 
of debit. The burden of responsibility for the 
bulk of the district’s lapses was therefore shown 
to reside in only ten of the twenty-nine debits. 
It was right here that the surprising disclosures 
were made, that the debits which had the most 
favorable lapse rate (including the two leading 
debits in this regard) covered extensive areas in 
widely scattered country sections (one of them 
embracing fourteen separate towns and villages); 
that the three next in order of merit were dis- 
tinetly city debits, and that the two on which 
the poorest showing was made were country 
debits, corresponding almost identically in loca- 
tion and environment with the two leading 
districts. 


LOCATION OF DEBIT MAKES NO 
DIFFERENCE 


It was at the prompting of these disclosures 
that there was obtained by the home office, from 
the superintendents concerned, detailed informa- 
tion in regard to 433 debits in 16 separate dis- 
tricts, as to their location (i. e., whether in the 
city, suburbs, or strictly rural communities), 
whether they were scattered or concentrated, 
and, if the latter, how many towns and villages 
they covered and, generally, as to the charac- 
ter and circumstances of the policyholders who 
composed the debits. From the comprehensive 
data thus obtained, reliable deductions were 
drawn which indisputably established the fact 
that in general the location, character or ex- 
tent of a debit, or of the circumstances or 
condition of the policyholders, have no partic- 
ular bearing on or relation to the lapse ratio. 
That is to say, favorable lapse ratios were found 
alike in congested centers of population (as in 
city districts covering only a few blocks), as 
for example (1) in the Stuyvesant Heights 
(Brooklyn), N. Y., district, Superintendent 
Stieglitz, where at the end of July, this year, the 
net lapse on city debit 98 (cumulative debit for 
seven months, $3886) was but 3.73 cents per $100, 
and (2) in the Williamsport (Pa.) district, Su- 
perintendent Bullard, where for the same period 
this year the net lapse on debit No. 32 (cumu- 


-lative debit for seven months, $4234) was but 


4.34 cents per $100, this debit being located in 
an outlying scattered community. Moreover, 


on another concentrated debit (cumulative debit, 
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$4371) in Stuyvesant Heights, corresponding 
generally to debit No. 98, the lapse was 16.76 
cents per $100, and in another scattered debit 
(cumulative debit, $3656) in Williamsport, cor- 
responding to debit No. 32, the lapse was 35.47 
cents per $100. 

We could multiply these examples extensively 

in the sixteen Districts to which our analysis 
was confined, and if we applied it to the entire 
field no doubt we could multiply them almost 
indefinitely. 
: Now for the plan: For the superintendent’s 
information a record of the cumulative debit 
and of the net lapse per $100 of debit for each 
of his active agents for the year to date, is here- 
after to be furnished to him quarterly. Note 
that this applies to active agents, not to debits, 
Meanwhile, at intervals during the calendar 
quarters the attention of the superintendent 
may, by the agency division, be directed to what 
is deemed by the home office a high lapse ratio 
on any particular debit, in which event it is 
hoped that the superintendent will personally, 
and with the co-operation of a deputy if desira- 
ble, ascertain and apply the required remedia- 
ble measures. 


BUSINESS THAT LAPSES 

It is comparatively new business that is most 
susceptible to lapse, especially policies on 
which premiums have been paid for only a week 
or two, or a few weeks at most, and, generally, 
say for less than a year. And remember, too, 
that even though lapses are suffered, the loss is 
not necessarily definite and complete, but, on 
the contrary, that in many if not indeed in most 
cases it is redeemable through revivals; that 
if the same thought, attention and energy be 
devoted to planning for and effecting revivals as 
are given to canvassing for the business in the 
first place, the interior records of some dis- 
tricts, in lapse per $100 of debit, will be vastly 
improved and that good records even will be 
appreciably bettered. 

Finally, get the conviction firmly lodged in 
your minds, and do everything in your power 
to lodge it in the minds of the agents them- 
selves, that, in general, with only rare excep- 
tions where extraordinary conditions exist, the 
lapse ratio is not to be accounted for by the lo- 
eation, nature or extent of a debit; that the 
man on the debit can put himself as nearly as 
possible in complete control of the situation by 
being as regular as clock-work in collecting; 
by his tactfulness in adapting himself to his 
surroundings; by using the welfare work and 
literature with judgment; by gaining the con- 
fidence of his policyholders through deserving 
it by his courteous attention to and fair treat- 
ment of them and by being helpful to them as 
opportunity offers. 


TWO REMARKABLE RECORDS 


A remarkable record of industrial increase 
has been consistently made by J. A. Balinger 
of Sherbrooke since his connection with the 
Metropolitan in 1910. In the year 1911 he 
showed an increase of $19.22; 1912, over $15; 
1913, over $21; 1914, over $21; 1915, $27, and in 
1916, $28.30. His ordinary production has been 
fairly good, too, for in 1913 he produced $23,500; 
1915, 24,000, and in 1916, $23,000. Beginning with 
a spurt in January, 1917, Agent Balinger wrote 
$3000 ordinary and an industrial income of $3.13. 
His average industrial increase has been 62 
cents, and at the close of July this item had 
reached a total of $19.33. 

John F. Purdy, one of the aggressive Okla- 
homa City representatives, finds pleasure and 
profit in the business. He likes both ends of 
it. With over one-half a dollar a week increase 
last year, he developed enough industrial to 
average him 52 cents at the end of April for the 
current year, and while so doing placed $34,500. 
In May he made $3.35 increase and added more 
ordinary, and at the end of June his industrial 
stood over $16 and his placed ordinary nearly 
$45,000. July was a big month, with $6.15 in- 
dustrial, bringing it up to over $22 increase, 
while his ordinary record approached $50,000. 

That’s the esprit de corps of the district. Mr. 
Purdy keeps his account well in hand. He 
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to Life Insurance Agents than Any Similar Book Designed 

to Cover a Portion of its Contents, and the Edition 
Far Exceeds That of Any other Like Publication. 


The 1917 Volume of The Handy Guide Contains 
13880 Pages and Data Concerning 
171 Life Insurance Companies of North America, 
Embracing 
Complete Copies of Principal Policy Forms of the Re- 
spective Companies 
PREMIUM RATES and SURRENDER VALUES 
of 


Life and Endowment Policies for All Ages 
Also Rates for Term and Special Forms of Insurance. 


THE HANDY GUIDE 


Is Self-Indexing, and Groups All Matter Relating to 
Any Particular Company Together, 





Some publishers have this year raised the price of 
books because of the largely increased cost of paper, 
printing, and binding; others have used cheaper paper 
and imitation leather where genuine leather was for= 
merly in use. 

Neither of these plans has been pursued in the 
production of 


THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1917 


This book is printed on thin, tough bible paper, as good as 
any previous edition and the binding in genuine flexible leather, 
is handsomer than ever before, notwithstanding war conditions. 

The book includes more valuable information for the field 
man than previous editions, and contains 1380 pages, compactly 
printed and advantageously arranged. 

The production of the Handy Guide to sell at its price, con- 
sidering its contents and high quality of manufacture, is pro- 
nounced a more than ordinary accomplishment, 


It is a Wonderful Bargain for Life Insurance Men! 


To recoup ourselves for the much greater cost of production 
this year, the price of the book might reasonably have been in- 
creased. Nevertheless, after careful consideration, the pub- 
lishers determined to publish 


The Handy Guide for 1917 at the Usual Price, 
making an especial appeal to the life insurance fraternity to 
purchase the book even more extensively this year than heretofore, 
in appreciation of our enterprise and recognition of its great 
usefulness. General Agents can further their business by 
ordering copies for their agents, as well as for themselves. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO TO HELP? 


Pricey per CGpys oo. oe Sore ee $2.50 
Price, with Thumb Index............ 2.75 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILulAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 














JOIN THE ALLIED DRIVE 


In view of the Limitations on Personal Life 
Insurance Due to War Clauses Agents are 


now turning to 


Corporation, Business and 
Partnership Insurance 


Three valuable aids to solicitors for 


educating the public in this subject are 


Why and How Business 


Insurance Benefits Its Users 
By Theodore J. Venn 


Points out the advantages of Business Insurance 


and the Policies Best Suited for such Insurance. 


Corporation or Business 


Insurance 
By Eugene G. Webb 


A Crisp and Emphatic Exposition of Business 


Insurance and Its Value. 


One Business Man’s Expe- 


rience with Life Insurance 
By William T. Nash | 


An account of the advantages of this kind of In- 


surance with a strong personal appeal. 





On Receipt of Fifty Cents the Publishers will send a 
sample copy of each of the aforementioned Leaflets. 
Quantity Prices will be quoted on application. 













Address— 
THE 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY SPECTATOR 
PUBLISHERS 135 William St. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO NEW YORK Enclosed find 50 cents 










for which phase send a 
sample copy of Why and How; 

Corp. or Bus. Ins. and One Busi- 
ness Man’s Experience. 
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Reliance Life Ingr. 
OF PITBU 


— Wd 











Has been constantly and continuously 
growing in size and strength 





Insurance in force 


September 30, 1907 
$13,445,786.00 


September 30, 1908 
$15,282,013.00 


September 30, 1909 
$17,091,844.00 


September 30, 1910 
$21 ,420,858.00 


September 30, 1911 


$28,035,880.00 


September 30, 1912 


$33,750,501 .00 


September 30, 1913 


$40,881 ,270.00 


September 30, 1914 


$47,826,833.00 


September 30, 1915 


$54,897 ,856.00 


September 30, 1916 


66,5 11,647.00 


September 30, 1917 


$81,010,448.00 
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nyrance Company 
ITIBURGH 











During the year 1916 it 
had a larger percentage 
of gain of insurance in 
force than any other 
life insurance company 





Accident, Health and Life Insurance 
is combined in the famous 


PERFECT PROTECTION POLICY 


sold only by 


Reliance Life Insurance Co. 
of Pittsburgh 
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A System and Accounting 
for a Life Insurance Company 


Facilitates Accurate and Constant Knowledge 
of Every Phase of the Life Business 


This new book is written and compiled by J. CHARLES SEITZ, A.B., 
F.A.I.A., who is well known as an able and practical man in connection 
with the mathematics and accounting of life insurance. It gives a mass 
of details, in concise form by means of ruled forms, descriptions and ex- 
planations, and is a consulting expert always at hand. 


A PRACTICAL z 
GUIDE FOR _— - | IN SEVEN 


Di { DIVISIONS 

irectors 

Officers and General Dept. 

Employees of | ee Te 1 Agency ; 

Life Ins. Co’s en Ae ING. Medical 

State Ins. ' i ee ae Policy . 
Officials : ee S| Accounting “ 

Public 5 3 | Renewal “ 
Accountants : ey Actuarial “ 


Universities ; : ———— Send for circular 
and Colleges ” 


SAVES TIME, MONEY AND ANNOYANCE 


This valuable book saves the time, labor and cost of employing 
expert talent; is 12 inches by 9 inches in size; is printed on heavy paper 
with wide margins, and with numerous ruled forms, and is handsomely 
bound in green buckram cloth, with red leather back and corners, and is 


flat opening. 


PRICE, $25.00 PER COPY 


jut trons LHe SPECTATOR COMPANY 1 William Street 


PUBLISHERS New York 
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knows just where he stands. His advance pay- 
ments on a little over $60 debit amounted, at 
the end of July, to about $230. His lapse per 
$100 of debit was nine cents and his revivals 
per $1 of lapse sixteen cents, Of his 1916 in- 
dustrial issue, he lost but eleven policies for 
$1.05, and of his 1917 issue, five policies for 70 
cents—a total of sixteen policies for $1.75. Mr. 
Purdy keeps a business eye on the convertible, 
knowing its value as a sticker. Hence his con- 
vertible issue is 68 per cent. 


PROVIDENT ACCOUNT PLAN 
In April the Provident system of accounting 
was introduced in the Fulton district of Brook- 
lyn, of which I. Siegel 1s superintendent. Com- 
menting upon the plan, Superintendent Siegel 
said, in part: 


The Provident plan of accounting was intro- 
duced in this district for week of March 12. 
During the installation month we wrote $231,- 
300 ordinary, or an average of $6425 per man, 
and placed $177,100, or $4919 per man. For the 
same month we have made an industrial gross 
increase of $35.52, or 28 cents per week per man. 

To the end of February our lapse per $100 
debit was .1469. At the end of June our lapse 
ratio was reduced to 10 cents. 

Our experience proves that the production of 
business should not suffer during the installa- 
tion of the Provident plan. It also proves that 
under the new system the agent has more 
time and more energy to look after his busi- 
ness, with the result that the lapse is smaller. 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT IN WEST 

Vice-President Haley Fiske has announced 
the appointment of Harry D. Wright, who has 
been superintendent in the Kenwood district, as 
superintendent of agencies for Middle West ter- 
ritory in place of John H. Immel, resigned. Mr. 
Immel retired from the service of the company 
temporarily pending the restoration of his 
health, and upon recovery will be placed at the 
head of an important district. 


That Procrastinating Prospect 


What most fieldmen are after is a convincing 
argument which will make people insure now. 
Every prospect “intends to take out a policy.”’ 
The average agent wants to know how to get 
an application to-day. Try this: Take a piece 
of paper and begin to figure, at the same time 
saying ‘“‘There are one thousand houses in this 
town or county, none of which may burn this 
year, nor next year, nor during the ensuing ten 
years, nor ever! 

“But they may burn at some time. 
many of these houses go uninsured? 
few! 

“There are one thousand men in this town or 
county aged thirty-five. According to statis- 
tics nine of them will die this year; in ten 
years ninety-three will be dead; in twenty years, 
two hundred and eleven; in sixty-one years all 
will be dead. How many of them are uninsured 
or underinsured? Hundreds of them. You are 
one. 

“Let me ask you this: Is the house you live 
in more valuable or worthy of more thought 
and care than the brain that built it and the 
body that houses the soul? Does the neglect 
of the house hurt the family so much in case of 
fire as neglect of the human being that keeps 
the family supplied with the necessities of life 
in case of a mortal breakdown?”’ 

Apply this idea diplomatically and earnestly 
and it is bound to have an effect. 

And this reminds us of what happened to a 
Western farmer a couple of weeks ago. Did 
you read about it? He happened to remember 
that his fire insurance policy had expired. He 
hiked to town in the rain and had the insurance 
renewed. On the way he contracted a severe 
cold, which, later, developed into pneumonia 
and death resulted on Friday. He left a large 
family and a small farm. The farm is fully 
covered with fire insurance and a mortgage. 
He should have bought life insurance. 

Moral: Take time by the forelock and insure 
his life to-day.—The Prudential Weekly Record. 


Now, how 
Mighty 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 





Appointments in Company’s Insurance 
Department Announced 





HOME OFFICE INSPECTORS NAMED 





Fieldmen Promoted on Merit—Other Items of 
Interest 

The organization of the company’s insurance 
department, established by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life last February, under the direction 
of Vice-President Crocker, but delayed by the 
complications occasioned by the war and the 
recent death of the late senior assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. Sutherland, was completed last month 
when, under date of August 22, the folowing 
appointments were announced: 

Walter R. Pond, formerly home office inspec- 
tor, appointed to be assistant manager of the 
insurance department. 

Arthur M. Morse, formerly manager of the 
renewal division of the home office, appointed 
to be assistant manager of the insurance de- 
partment. 

Frank J. Keefe, formerly of the secretary’s 
special staff, appointed to be chief clerk of the 
insurance department, 

Mr. Pond entered the service of the company 
as an agent in the Roxbury district in Decem- 
ber, 1904, and acquitted himself so well that he 
was made application inspector for that district 
in March, 1907. Here again his record was ex- 
cellent, leading to his appointment as home of- 
ficer inspector in November, 1909. Thus nearly 
seventeen years’ valuable service appropriately 
culminates in his latest preferment. 

Mr. Morse entered the employ of the com- 
pany in April, 1905, becoming attached to the 
president’s office with special supervision over 
ordinary claims. He continued in that capacity 
until his appointment as manager of the re- 
newal division in January, 1913. His preceding 
work plainly has been of a nature to prepare 
him well for his present duties. 

Mr. Keefe first took service with the company 
in March, 1903, and during the following years he 
filled creditably responsible positions in the mail, 
correspondence and filing divisions of the home 
office. In October, 1915, he was transferred to 
the secretary’s office with special duties, and on 
March 19 of this year became associated with 
the insurance department, to the chief clerkship 
of which he has now been promoted. 


RENEWAL DIVISION CHANGES 


The vacancy caused when Mr, Morse, as noted 
elsewhere, was advanced from the direction of 
the renewal division to a position in the in- 
surance department of the company, has been 
filled by the appointment of Geddes G. Abbot 
as manager of the renewal division of the sec- 
retary’s department. Mr. Abbot has held vari- 
ous positions of responsibility in this division, 
until recently as assistant manager, and, as its 
head, may be depended upon to conduct its af- 
fairs with the same high standard of efficiency 
as prevailed heretofore. Mr. Abbott is assisted 
in his new duties by Philip N. Eckman. 


EDGAR C. WEST MADE INSPECTOR 


The assistancy staff which has made a record 
of efficiency in Philadelphia No. 2 district was 
until recently in charge of Edgar C. West, Jr., 
now promoted to a home office inspectorship. 

Prior to leaving the office to take up the du- 
ties of his new position, Mr. West was the re- 
cipient of a most gratifying demonstration of 
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the esteem in which he is held by the person- 
nel of Philadelphia No. 2. Superintendent Olsen 
acted as spokesman for the man of the district, 
bestowing high eulogies on Mr. West and wish- 
ing him all success in his new position. Mr. 
West has twenty-three years of faithful service 
with the company to his credit, having begun 
as an agent at Philadelphia in September, 1894. 
The quality of his work secured him promotion 
to an assistancy in October, 1898, and his long 
experience and excellent record will no doubt 
stand him in good stead in the greater respon- 
sibilities now resting upon him. 

Another advancement is that of James Gil- 
christ to the position of home office inspector. 
Mr. Gilchrist’s first employment with the com- 
pany was as an agent at Brooklyn No. 1 in 
February, 1905. In May of the following year 
he was appointed transfer inspector, and in 
March, 1910, superintendent of the Greater New 
York transfer agency. A man of sound judg- 
ment and a tireless worker, he is well qualified 
to perform successfully the tasks of a home of- 
fice inspectorship. 

The succession to Mr. Gilchrist as superin- 
tendent of the Greater New York transfer 
agency has been conferred upon Levi James. 
This is the reward of more than fifteen years of 
faithful and capable service. Mr. James entered 
our employ as an agent in the Philadelphia 
No. 1 district in July, 1902. Since April, 1906, 
he has been transfer agent for Greater New 
York, and, therefore, has entered his present 
position with a thorough knowledge of its re- 
quirements. 

The ten leading agents in weekly premium in- 
crease for the eight months ended with August 
are: C. F. Petersen, New Haven; J. Redferan, 
Haverhill; E. F. Sullivan, Springfield; J. C. 
Kulp, East St. Louis; ©. A. Keans, Boston; V. 
Romano, Brooklyn No. 3; L. Berco, Brooklyn 
No. 3; A. R. Serena, Yonkers; J. S. Mahoney, 
Springfield; J. Newman, New York No. 4. 


Helpful Suggestion for Companies and 
General Agents 

A practical field man suggested that a copy 
of the leaflet ‘““‘Why We Don’t Live Forever” 
should be enclosed by companies and general 
agents with the following-named documents, 
and for the reasons given: 

1. With each new policy that is issued. It 
would help the agent to deliver it, and would 
impress the applicant early with the import- 
ance of the insurance. 

2. With each premium notice and letter con- 
nected therewith. 

3. With all correspondence with policyholders. 
This leaflet will not only discourage lapses, but 
it suggests additional insurance, and is likely to 
influence some member of every family receiv- 
ing one. 

“Why We Don’t Live Forever” is a strong 
argument for continuing life insurance in force, 
and, incidentally, for securing such insurance. 
Orders addressed to its publishers, The Specta- 
tor Company, New York, will be promptly filled 
at the following prices: Single copy, 6 cents; 
50 copies, $1.25; 100 copies, 2; 500 copies, 7; 
1000 copies, $10; 5000 copies, $45; 10,000 copies, 
$80. 


—Your issue of August 30 is one of the best pieces 
of insurance newspaper work that has come to my 
attention. It is brimful of news entertainingly set 
forth, besides carrying with it “Gain and Loss Exhibit 
Studies,” which represent much patient and skilled 
work on your part for the enlightenment of all in life 
insurance.—W.. J. Graham, Equitable Life, New York. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Individual Agents’ Activities During 
the Past Month 





PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 





Leading Men in Various Districts—Items of 
Local and General Interest 


Most of The Prudential’s agents seem to be 
working toward a definite goal. This is partic- 
ularly evidenced by some of the remarkable 
achievements of individuals on the firing line, 
whose scores are studied from week to week. 

Agent George E. Mennier of St. Albans, Vt., 
detached of the Burlington (Vt.) district, has 
demonstrated the possibilities in the business 
for new men. This agent was appointed on 
April 2, 1917, and has furnished’an average net 
industrial increase of more than $1 per week. 
In addition to this there are but a few weeks 
since his entering the service in which no ordi- 
nary has been credited, his average ordinary 
issue per week being more than $1300. Mr. 
Mennier controls a debit of about $50 and de- 
votes a goodly amount of time to straight can- 
vassing. 

Agent A. R. Phillips of the Easton (Pa.) dis- 
trict has been forging his way upward and on- 
ward and now leads the agency staff of Divi- 
sion K with respect to industrial net increase. 
Mr. Phillips has been credited with a regular 
line of industrial issue, his condition of ac- 
count is excellent and he is a good ordinary pro- 
ducer. 

Superintendent Thomas Ansbro of Staten 
Island, N. Y., has secured his entire ordinary 
allotment for the current year. 

Agents A. J. Lowrie and C. P. Kielty are the 
leading exponents of excellent debit condition 
in the Scranton (Pa.) district. 

Agent John H. Nowak of the Milwaukee No. 1 
district has an excellent industrial and ordinary 
record, and his debit of over $152 shows arrears 
of only $4.55, with advance payments of $364. 

Agent N. Rombach of the Montreal No. 1 dis- 
trict is doing particularly fine work along the 
line of production. Although his account was 
not opened until May last, he has been credited 
with the issue of twenty-seven ordinary poli- 
cies, and his average industrial net increase has 
been of large amount from week to week. 

The record of agent A. Stoerger of Brook- 
lyn No. 12 shows that he is making substantial 
progress in every department of the work. He 
ranks No. 2 in his district in industrial and 
No. 7 in ordinary. Coupled with this, his ar- 
rears since the first of the year have improved 
41 per cent, the advance payments 36 per cent, 
and his collections are well over the 100 per 
cent mark. 

Assistant Superintendent R. Loeve of the New 
York No. 1 district is leading the assistancy staff 
of Division A in the production of ordinary busi- 
ness for the year. His record along industrial 
lines is also very good. 


RECENT PROMOTIONS 


Of the agents who were recently appointed to 
the assistancy ranks, Alfred E. Croft of Seattle, 
Wash., and D. M. Doran of Los Angeles No. 2 
were credited with very fine ordinary records. 

Although only a recent addition to the Sac- 
ramento agency staff, Marshall W. Zone won his 
promotion in that district through a well-kept 
account, together with a pleasing production in 
both industrial and ordinary. 
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Henry A. Locke is commended upon the ef- 
ficient manner in which he conducted his 
Spokane agency, thus achieving promotion to an 
assistant superintendency in the Seattle (Wash.) 
district. 

By maintaining consistent production, coupled 
with a well-managed debit, Agent De M. Doran 
of Santa Ana, Cal., has secured advancement to 
an assistancy in the Los Angeles No. 2 district. 

Edward S. Roffensparger of the Omaha (Neb.) 
district was promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent on August 27 from an 
agency in that field, and George J. Knapp, 
former agent in the Waterloo (Ia.) district is 
now signing himself assistant superintendent in 
that city. He was moved up September 10. 

The following-named are recent Division K 
promotions to the assistancy position: G. N. 
Grant and E. G. Witkowski at Washington, 
D. C.; C. S. Snyder, at York, Pa.; C. H. Nicho- 
las, at Bethlehem, Pa.; L. E. Topper, at Easton, 
Pa. 

Among those who have recently won promo- 
tion to assistant superintendencies are: (op. ce 
Neel of Rochester, Beaver Falls (Pa.) district, 
and W. A. Ritter of the Williamsport (Pa.) dis- 
trict. 

For the week of September 3, Superintendent 
J. C. Scheider, formerly of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) district, assumed charge of the New 
York No. 12 district. 

James L. Hanley has won promotion to the 
superintendency of the Waterbury (Conn.) dis- 
trict. As an assistant superintendent Mr. 
Hanley always gave a splendid account of him- 
self, and it is therefore with confidence that his 
associates predict for him new laurels in his 
advanced and highly important position. 

Congratulations are extended to Samuel C. 
Berman and Frank W. Ging upon their recent 
promotions to assistant superintendencies in the 
Cleveland No. 1 and Sandusky (Ohio) districts, 
respectively. 

Announcement has been made of the pro- 
motion of John Jaques to an assistant super- 
intendency. He formerly operated as an agent 
at Buffalo No. 3, and for the week of August 20 
assumed charge of his new duties in the same 
district. 

Frank J. Jaworski is another to whom pro- 
motion came on August 20. Mr. Jaworskl pre- 
viously conducted a successful agency at Buf- 
falo No. 2; now he is an assistant superinten- 
dent in the Buffalo No. 3 district. 

Mortimer Warren, Sr., agent at Harrison, 
N. J., has been appointed assistant superinten- 
dent at that place. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES 


Two interested visitors at the home office 
recently were Independent Agent Joe Stirk of 
the Toronto No. 3 district and his son, the latter 
a returned Canadian soldier. It was Mr. Stirk’s 
first visit to Newark, although he is one of The 
Prudential pioneers in Canada. His’ entire 
service has been spent in and around Toronto, 
his present debit being at Mimico, where he is 
very well and favorably known. 

Assistant Superintendent M. J. Mullan of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., and Wm. M. Morgan, of 
Altoona, Pa., have been admitted to Classes A 
and C, respectively, of The Prudential Old 
Guard. Agents W. P. Glazier of Erie, Pa., and 
H. L. Bell of Franklin, Pa., have just com- 
pleted their first five years of service with The 
Prudential, and a decade has passed since Agent 
J. Dull, Jr., of Connellsville, Pa., entered the 
employ of the company. 

The following is a list of the leading assistant 
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superintendents and agents of Division F in 
amount of ordinary net issue, including the 
figures of August 20: Assistants—G. P. Kunkel- 
mann, Washington, Pa.; R. F. Maloy, Washing- 
ton, Pa.; E. G. Perkins, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
M. L. Killian, Canton, Ohio; W. B. Patterson, 
Washington, Pa. Agents—R. E. Blaney, Fair- 
mont, W. Va.; M. Miller, Washington, Pa.; 
G. W. Oldham, Wheeling, W. Va.; M. C. Liggett, 
Washington, Pa.; C. T. Beatty, Washington, Pa.; 
C. A. Cauffiel, Pittsburg No. 1; I. L. Laughlin, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; W. H. Lollo, Canton, Ohio; 
W. Harrington, Washington, Pa.; C. A. Huth, 
Canton, Ohio. 

Division H continues to live up to its repu- 
tation for all the things that make for progress; 
and while there are many shining lights in the 
rank and file, lack of space permits us to in- 
troduce only a few of them. Here they are— 
the leading agents in ordinary net new business 
in each district: Auburn, N. Y., P. P. Bommers- 
bach; Binghamton, N. Y., A. L. Turner; Buffalo 
No. 1, E. J. Taylor; Buffalo No. 2, V. Cavanagh; 
Buffalo No. 3, B. Porent; Elmira, N. Y., J. A. 
Reese; Glens Falls, N. Y., J. A. Covey; Ithaca, 
N. Y., P. P. Martin; Jamestown, N. Y., T. J. 
Meahen; Rochester No. 1, M. J. Goldstein; 
Rochester No. 2, R. V. Brauch; Syracuse, N. Y., 
M. C. Ryan; Utica, N. Y., L. M. Ferris; Water- 
town, N. Y., J. Wederholt. 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia of 
Richmond has announced the following promo- 
tions and changes during the past month: As- 
sistant J. M. Alexander, 3d Orleans, La., suc- 
ceeded by Agent Wm. Grube; Agent F. A. Cull- 
ings, Indianapolis, Ind., Army; Agent M. V. 
Rothrock, High Point, N. C., Army; Agent C. F. 
Dycer, Washington, D. C., Army; Agent N. B. 
Landreau, Washington, D. C., Army; Agent R. J. 
Shepherd, 2d Orleans, La., Navy; Agent M. S. 
Alexander, Salisbury, N. C., Army; Agent M. A. 
Nash, Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard; Agent W. P. 
Rideout, Winston, N. C., Army. 


Business That Pays 
A writer in The Prudential Weekly Record 
recently made the following timely comments: 
“You might as well try to dig a well with a 
needle as expect to make progress with business 
you cannot collect upon. And so we say again 
and again: The only business that counts is paid- 
for business. The way to get that is to start 
your canvass right by picking out the right 
person, the eligible person, the healthy person, 
the person who can pay and will pay premiums 
as regularly as they come due. This is the way 
to effectually forestall the not-taken enemy and 

safely secure a new policyholder.” 


The Way of Success 


In our business the way of success is to keep 
hammering. Hammering is only another name 
for indomitable persistence. 

Are your arrears and lapse-rates abnormally 
high? Steady hammering will put them down. 

Are your collections under standard? Con- 
stant hammering will drive them up to the 
proper figure and, continued, will keep them 
there. 

Does your ‘“‘prospect”’ think that he does not 
need your goods? Show him that he does. He 
may hesitate—may put off decisive action till 
“another day.’’ Be on hand to-day—‘‘another 
day’’—with new arguments—new persuasion. 

The hardest rock melts before the drill that 
bites deeper every minute. The longest tunnel 
opens to the three-shift and eight-hour day. 
Keep at it! Persist! Go on hammering. 

Keep in mind and emulate the persistency of 
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Charles Martel (‘‘the hammer’’). He won this 
title by rolling back the Moslem invaders and 
saving Western Europe to Christendom and 
civilization, more than a thousand years ago. 
But for his hammering, as historian Gibbon 
says, “perhaps the interpretation of the Koran 
would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, 
and her pulpits might demonstrate to people the 
sanctity and worth of the _ revelation of 
Mahomet.”’ 

For the betterment of your debit and the im- 
provement of your business in all its parts, 
everlasting hammering is sure to win success, 
sure to land you ‘‘somewhere at the front.’ 
There isn’t a man there now who hasn't 
won his place there by incessant hammering 
against obstacles and for everything that is 
good in the day’s work. Go ahead, then; ham- 
mer and keep hammering.—The Prudential 
Weekly Record. 


After the Vacation 


When we have stopped work to play awhile 
it’s very hard to get back into the game again. 

Vacations are advisable, even necessary. It’s 
a good thing to look out upon new scenes, to 
meet new people, to breathe a different air, re- 
lax all mental and bodily tension and to get 
out of old paths. But it’s also a good thing to 
come back home, to take up work again, though 
for the average person, in spite of being rested 
and refreshed, it seems difficult to get back to 
the old pace again—so quickly do we accustom 
ourselves to idleness. 

A vacation for just a few people might not 
have an appreciable effect, but hundreds of vaca- 
tions leave their mark and now a big effort must 
be made to overcome this. 

Each man must look to himself for a cure 
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for this ‘‘after-vacation’’ malady. You've got 
to furnish your own energy, your own impelling 
motive, use the spur on yourself in order to 
get results. 

No greater incentive could be needed than 
the thought of this war, and the fact that life 
insurance offers the protection above all others 
—the one solution for the man who goes and 
the man who stays. This is our way of doing 
our bit. We can’t all fight, nor spend great 
sums of money to help our country, but we 
can all work for it in one way of another. We 
can practice thrift, especially in food supplies: 
we can conserve, we can sell more protection, 
so that there may be fewer dependent families. 
We can give ourselves to this work, and it all 
helps. 

Nothing could be more effective in rousing us 
from the after-vacation lethargy than the 
thought of all the work there is ready at hand 
to do this year, and the feeling that we should 
not be worthy to enjoy the privileges of our 
glorious country if we are not willing to do this 
work. 

The best proof you can offer of the value of 
your vacation is more business. Steady gains 
be the order of the day from now on and each 
must make a real effort to this end.—The Se- 
curity Agent. 


Opportunity and the Man 


Somebody has said: ‘‘About the severest loss 
any man can sustain is the loss of opportunity.” 
But whose fault is it? Surely not of Oppor- 
tunity, for it is continually knocking at one’s 
door, persistently meeting one at every hand’s 
turn. The fault, then, clearly lies with the man. 
He fails to grasp his chances as they confront 
him every day, everywhere.—Prudential Record. 





SOME TRUTHS ABOUT COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


Statement Issued by Frederick Richardson before Massachusetts Commission 


Below is the text of a letter addressed by 
Frederick Richardson, United States manager 
of the General Accident Fire and Life of Perth, 
Scotland, to John D. Wright, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Special Commission on Com- 
pulsory Accident and Health Insurance: 

We are in receipt of your favor of the 30th 
ultimo, and as it will not be possible for us 
to send a representative to present our views at 
the hearing of the 12th instant, we propose to 
state briefly our attitude on the question of com- 
pulsory accident anl health insurance for the 
working classes. 

We are opposed to it on the ground that a 
large number of organizations—mainly mutual 
but in part stock company like our own—are 
already operating machinery which in a con- 
siderable measure, and in a larger measure in 
the future, is and will be able to meet the needs 
of a class of insurers who are becoming more and 
more responsible and therefore more alive to 
the need for insurance. We are able to pro- 
vide protection for the responsible members of 
this class at equitable rates of premium and 
certainly at lower rates than they will have to 
pay if the premium fund has to provide for 
the derelicts of society and carry the burden 
of experiments in social legislation and post 
facto but not preventive medicine. While 
we oppose any scheme which is calculated either 
directly or indirectly to destroy the capital 
value of the machinery we have set up, we are 
sincerely interested in the evolution of new 
social values by an increase in the well-being 
of the community and a wider distribution of 
benefits, of privileges and of duties in the Com- 
monwealth. 

We, therefore, recognize the legitimate ob- 
jection of those more far-seeing leaders of or- 
ganized labor to a system which will have the 
effect of broadening instead of narrowing caste 
and class differentiation. Education in a wider 


sense, leading to a schcol of character and man- 
ners such as distinguishes the great public 
schools in America ard in England, will tend 
to obliterate caste differences, while a fair dis- 
tribution of wealth will continue to make the 
gradations between class and class tolerably 
easy. Anything, therefore, which fastens a 
stigma upon a large section of the aspiring 
youth of the country must lead to a new class 
differentiation in which the dependence of the 
masses, and the masses alone, upon extraneous 
and cast-iron systems of adjustment wil! con- 
stitute for them a condition of scientific slavery. 
They prefer, therefore, to help the working 
classes win for themselves the things they deem 
to be desirable rather than have them lose their 
dignity and identity as equal citizens by ex- 
changing their present uncertainties for the se- 
curity and protection which is afforded to do- 
mestic animals on a well-kept stock farm. If 
they are not quite satisfied with the considera- 
tion in the social contract as it is applied to the 
proletariat they are at least prepared to fight 
for their country in consideration of what they 
have already. On the other hand, slaves never 
fight unless they are drugged into the belief 
that they are not slaves. 

Such, briefly, is an outline of our views. We 
hope that in your important deliberations you 
will not be guided entirely by what has been 
done in England. There it has been necessary 
to supplement the wages of unorganized, under- 
paid labor by ameliorative legislation granting 
indirect benefits. It is a temporary expedient 
which will be abandoned when the State sets 
up machinery for the regulation of wages, as it 
has done in Australia with considerable success, 
and without resort to this expedient which you 
are now considering. Regulate sweatshops and 
the wages paid, and hygienic conditions in con- 
nection with same, and your problem is more 
than half solved. 
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COLONIAL LIFE CHANGES 


Many Promotions Announced by 
Thriving Jersey City Company 








LEADERS IN QUALITY 





Records of Some Lively Debit Trailers—Other 
= Note 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has a lit- 
tle family of producers who are showing more 
and more of the spirit of getting ahead as 
they vie with one another fcr honors in the 
various clubs and teams which are a distinc- 
tive feature of this company’s business cam- 
paigns. The men on the debit trail show a 
sincere interest in these ‘foot ball,” “golf,” 
“bowling,” and other similar contests in which 
they enroll. 

As the result of the initiative these men pos- 
sess and exhibit in their daily rounds, it is not 
surprising to note the rapid rise of many agents 
from the ranks to assistancy and managerial 
positions. Among the changes recently an- 
nounced are the following: E. B. Robertson, 
promoted from assistant manager at Dover to 
manager at Elizabeth; T. E. Gift, appointed as- 
sistant manager at Reading; P. Bianco, pro- 
moted to assistant manager at North Hudson; 
James Welsh, promoted to assistant manager 
at Paterson; J. Box, manager at Newark, trans- 
ferred to Orange as manager; Max Berger, ap- 
pointed assistant manager at Jersey City; Sam- 
uel Zimmerman, appointed assistant manager at 
New Brunswick; A. H. Wistran, appointed as- 
sistant manager at Greensburg, and T. Vella, 
appointed assistant manager at Trenton. 

In the standing of the various districts as 
tabulated weekly much interest has been shown 
lately in the great forward strides made by the 
Mount Vernon district under the direction of 
Manager J. R. Silk, who has_ successfully 
brought his staff into a place of prominence. 
The agency is climbing upward at a pace that 
is causing some concern among the topnotchers. 
Harlem, under P. M. Liffer, still ranks as No. 1 
and New Brunswick No. 2. Newark has been dis- 
lodged from rank 3 by the driving Mount Vernon 
agency, which is now No. 3, and at that is only 
forty cents behind New Brunswick. During the 
current year Manager Silk’s agency has held 
the following ranks: Increase, No. 3; per capita 
increase, No. 1; collections, No. 3; arrears, 
No. 5; advance payments, No. 12. 

The district at McKeesport has successfully 
maintained first rank in low arrears and its 
consistency in this item indicates that there is 
no intention of abandoning its present place of 
honor. Similarly the Brownsville district has 
been holding the first line in the advance pay- 
ments campaign. Every week since the first of 
the year Brownsville has had a high percentage 
of advance payments, averaging between 500 and 
550. The week of September 22 Uniontown made 
a big drive in advance payments, and with a 
record of 641 per cent may menace the position 
of Brownsville. , 


The Collection Winner 


Getting credit for one hundred per cent of 
collections and increased advance payments 
means concentrated and persistent, carefully- 
planned work. The list of winners, however— 
workers with sharp appetites for their work— 
is steadily growing. 

The man who isn’t in this group should find 
out quickly why he isn’t; why he is recorded 
only as an “also ran.” 

The man on the list loves his work and puts 
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his whole heart and all his brain into his debit 
—standard collections always his goal. He 
gains the confidence and lasting regard of each 
family, including the children, trains it by per- 
suasion, collects premiums in advance on agreed 
days (nearest the paydays) and at agreed hours, 
faithfully kept on his part, leaving no loophole 
for arrears and lapses. To him the first policy 
in a family means more to come from relatives 
and friends as soon as the news gets around. 
He keeps tabs on those folks, too, not only as 
prospects but as helpers to locate the strays— 
the folks who move. 

He also critically studies his debit. He knows 
the paydays and knows how to build them into 
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staff gathered in the assembly room on the 
afternoon of Thursday, September 6, when the 
tablet, which had been covered with an Ameri- 
can flag, was unveiled. The vice-president made 
the address. He stated in clear terms what 
the objects of the war are and the vital interest 
of America in the success of the Allies. He in- 
sisted it was not a European war, but an Ameri- 
can war, and gave the reasons. Referring to 
the draft, he said he had no patience with 
those who condemned the men who were con- 
scripted or who made any distinction between 
enlisted men and conscripted men; that the 
draft is a Democratic one; it is a selective draft 
where the country, using proper discrimination, 


Thursday 


old Jacob Bruner, wealthy capitalist, who 
“didn’t believe in insurance.”’ 

Hopkins devoted a real planning hour to the 
old fellow. ‘‘You don’t believe in insurance, 
Mr. Bruner,”’ he began, ‘‘and after seeing how 
difficult it is to impress the value of insurance 
on other men also, I’m wondering whether you 
are not right.”’ 

This was a new way for Bruner. He expected 
argument, statistics, emphasis, and finally a 
heated withdrawal. But here was a chance to 
expound his personal views to a man already in 
doubt. He talked at length without interrup- 
tion, Hopkins making an occasional note and 
nodding as if in agreement. He concluded, and 











his routes with the help and promises of his makes a call upon its citizens to join the Army hesitatingly Hopkins referred to his notations. 4 
clients, who have other bills to pay. He for the war. Many men had enlisted who ought “T didn’t quite understand how you estimated 
schemes to concentrate his efforts and save his not to have enlisted. Those who are drafted you could make your money for your survivors 
steps and to comb his debit clean in the days can go with a clear conscience because they are faster and more securely than with life insur- 
allotted for collection. When canvassing he selected as men who, with due regard to their ance. Our biggest bankers, always in contact 
earries and displays his own policy to prospects domestic and business interests, can best serve; with the cream of investment possibilities, all 
who want to see and feel the thing they are and recent processions in the various States carry big sums of insurance and advocate in- 
buying—an argument superior to words. have shown how willingly they have obeyed surance for their depositors and borrowers. 
Further, he didn’t get all this know-how “all their country’s call. Perhaps you are correct. Yet, you mentioned R 
of a sudden’; he grew with his job. Nothing The home office protective unit of the Home that you were financing a new apartment pro- 
comes without pains. And, fortunately, the Defense League of the city were present in ject and had been limited at your banks in 
other man may have the growing material uniform and occupied the center of the room. spite of your well-known personal success. 
within him. He need not be always an ‘also After Mr. Fiske’s general remarks he made a “You mentioned about having so many in- p 
ran.”—The Prudential Record. special address to them, conveying the thanks vestments, all productive and all ready to con- i 
of the company to them for enlisting—telling tinue producing for your wife and daughters IC 
them how important their work may be and when your connection with them ceased. But I 
} ° how useful is their readiness to act for the de- I wondered if all these investments were grati- 
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politan men who are engaged in military ser- when called out for drill or service. which would complete the financing of the : 
vice. The names are exquisitely engrossed and When the tablet was unveiled by the secre- Bruner apartments, this sum of insurance then Ce 
columns after the names are left for the entry tary there were cheers for the men enrolled. to be allotted among the members of the family, in 
of the division or section or district from which ‘The proceedings ended with the hearty singing so that no matter what financial condition came : 
the men go, the branch of the service in which  o¢ «The Star Spangled Banner,” led by the Glee _to pass, their investments would not be sacri- SS 
they are engaged, and a final column for re- jyb, Most of the officers and heads of division _ficed for living expenses or in the unrest of a as 
marks. There are already engrossed 137 names were present, besides a large number of clerks. financial stringency. di 
of the home office employees. When the ma-  W_The Intelligencer. He later added $10,000 policies for some 
terials are received the names of the men from grandchildren, and a number of others for some Ww 
the a are to - eons Py = ee —. we charities which Mr. Bruner wished to endow. e 
139 field men in the Unite ates and about an : ~ B laying diplomacy against disbelief Hop- 3 
equal number in Canada in the service. The roll Playing the Game on His Own Grounds oe aacaies cuuene tao the policyholder’s si 
will start, therefore, with about 400 names. The fact that he was the youngest salesman closest friends had been unable to write.—The 
Some five or six hundred of the home office in the office gave Hopkins his idea to canvass Pioneer. “ 
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This work, prepared by a manager of wide 
activities in the industrial field, shows through 
a series of conversational talks how an agent 
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and overcome objections to a proposition for 
industrial life insurance. 
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ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 
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THANKSGIVING SEASON 


A Thoughtful Time of the Year, When 
Agent Should Busy Himself 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE’ PAST 


Reasons Why All Should Give Thanks—Making 
Future Profits 

It is drawing close to the time when the last 
policy will be issued and the last check drawn 
for business that will count on the record of 
i917. Only a few weeks remain, and yet the 
opportunity for boosting your record and 
closing the year with a showing that will be 
creditable if not really brilliant is still here. 

In the ordinary field a few, or in the case of 
some records, just one or two of the larger 
cases will make the record all right. In the 
industrial department, a little more persuasion, 
combined with just a suggestion of a warning 
as to the danger in delay, may make such a 
difference in your record in these next few 
weeks that your average for the year will be 
excellent instead of just satisfactory or pos- 
sibly not even so good as that. 

This is the month for our National Thanks- 
giving, and if as a nation we give thanks for 
benefits received, then as individuals ought we 
not to be equally thankful for the opportunities 
that we have had for enjoying prosperity and 
for helping ourselves and those dependent upon 
us? 

But suppose we have had the opportunities 
and have not taken advantage of them to the 
extent that we should have done. There will 
be no less cause for thanksgiving over the fact 
that such opportunities were ours, but the fact 
that we allowed them to slip by unrecognized 
should be a warning to us that we will profit 
by in the future. 

There are lots of things to he sorry about 
just now—and there are some things that we 
would be justified in worrying over if that 
would do any good. But it won't, so let’s put 
off the worrying and just mentally tabulate our 
blessings and see just how much we can be 
thankful for in this year 1917. 

Certainly we ought to be thankful that we 
are in the life insurance business. It’s finan- 
cially sound, there are good returns to be se- 
cured from it, and it gives one a splendid 
chance to serve his fellows and to make the 
world, and his city or town or village, a better 
ylace because he has lived and worked in it. 

Tabulate your blessings in this way and you 
will, perhans, be surprised at the number of 
things you can be thankful for. 

And now if any agent feels at this time that 
his record is not right. if he thinks it should be 


better, let him take hold of the canvass right 
now, more strongly than ever with the deter- 
mination to hoost it this month and thus have 
that much more to be thankful for in this 
thanksgiving month, and above all let us look 
forward hopefully and with courage to the 
future. 


Backbone 


Perhaps the most damaging thing that can 
be said of a man is what was once said of the 
backbone of a political leader who was rather 
deficient in that support, “He has as little back- 
bone as a chocolate eclair.” 

Said Charles Somner, “Three things are 
necessary for success: First, backbone; second, 
backbone; third, backbone.” 

An oyster is a good example of the lack of 
hackbone. He can be said to be all backbone 
without and no backbone within. The trouble 
about this is that he’s a miglity poor traveler, 
and when you dig him out he is the most re- 
sistless of persons, with a seductive flabbiness 
which makes him slip down easy. 

Don't be a chocolate eclair or an oyster. 
Sweetness is all very well, but it doesn’t stand 
erect by itself. And a non-penetrable shel! 
with a flabby inside leads to cracking open with 
a sledge hammer and an investigation of 
whether you can be swallowed. 

Cultivate a stiffness within and a flabbiness 
without. Don’t reverse things as does the 
oyster. 

A stout backbone comes in handy every 
morning. If you get turned down at nine, and 
the member is elastic, it is perfectly straight 
at nine-fifteen. And _ stiffness of backbone 
should be combined with the elasticity of tem- 
pered steel. But don’t bend your backbone 
yourself, there are plenty who are ready -to try 
how strong it is. 

\ real get-there man is only a backbone dis- 
guised in a business suit. Without a backbone 
a man becomes a kind of grease spot on the 
pavement for others to slip upon and dislocate 
their own backbones. Cultivate your backbone 
until you can feel it bulge the back of your 


coat. 
Yellow 

We often hear it said of a man that “he’s 

got a yellow streak.’ It is rather curious to 


characterize a crooked man by saying that 
“he’s got a yellow streak in him.” For yellow 
is the color of gold, and gold has been the 
standard of purity since the first geologist in 
skins hammered out with a stone a bit of the 
precious metal. 

The early painters of sacred pictures, some- 


where in the dark ages, got into the way of 
always giving Judas Iscariot a yellow garment. 
Colors in early times became symbolic, and 
down through the centuries came the color 
scheme for traitors. To the time of the French 
revolution the doors of the cells in which 
traitors were confined in State prisons were 
daubed with yellow. The rations of this class 
of felons were different from the food given to 
other prisoners. The jailer was reminded by 
the yellow streak of the contemptible nature of 
the occupant of a cell 

There isn’t a man-jack who has a yellow 
streak who doesn’t know it. It’s just as ap- 
parent to himself as it is to others. 

The industrial agent has plenty of chances 
of seeing his own yellow streak. Cut it out. 
Perform on yourself, if you are one of the 
yellow, a personal surgical operation. That is 
possible—but only after you have acknowl- 
edged the yellow to yourself. It pays to cut 
out yellow. In mining operations yellow is 
looked for, but it doesn’t yield profit in most 
other things. A man with a yellow streak is 
always at a disadvantage. And he may think 
that although he knows the streak himself that 
others do not see it. You can’t cover the yel- 
low with the thickest winter overcoat that can 
be bought. 


Fifth Wind 

The difference betwen life and a race is that 
there is an end to a race and there is no end 
to life except the obituary notice. The racer 
knows that after the point of apparent ex- 
haustion has been reached he is only really be- 
ginning his supreme effort. In-all successful 
human endeavors a fellow must get his second 
wind, and his third wind, and his fourth and 
his fifth wind. It doesn’t do to “lie down on 
the job,” for if vou do you'll get covered up, 
and be practically dead long before the visit 
from the undertaker. 

Perhaps in all other of the tasks which are 
chucked to men the need of second, and even 
of fifth, wind is not as great as in the task of 
soliciting insurance. A chap starts out seeth- 
ing with enthusiasm, and after getting the icy 
hand and the frigid eye for about sixteen times 
running, it is no wonder if the enthusiasm has 
tricked away. But if with undaunted heart the 
fellow keeps right on the next wind comes, and 
the old-time enthusiasm is increased many 
fold. Again and again the soliciting plodder 
must get his new wind. Between times let him 
not be discouraged. 

“Who does the best his circumstances allow 
Does well, acts nobly; angels could do no 
more.” 








MISTAKES 


Men Reach Summits by Climbing 
Over Error Mountains 


DEATH FOR A MISTAKE 


An Admiral of the Red Whom Lincoln Would 
Have Excused 


Stout old George Byng, Rear-Admiral of the 
Red of the British fleet, went to sea at the age 
of fifteen. He served under Shovel when the 
rock lion, Gibraltar, was carved out for Eng- 
land. Byng had a son on whom fell the mantle 
of adulation of his countrymen. John Byng, 
the son of George, gained the rank of Adiniral 
of the Red, and in 1756, in command of the 
expedition, was sent from Gibraltar to fight the 
French fleet. Byng decided, and _ perhaps 
wisely, that the time was not inopportune, and 
he sailed back without engaging the enemy. 
He was accused of cowardice and became a 
victim of popular indignation. He was tried 
by court martial, sentenced, and shot on board 
a warship at Portsmouth March 14, 1756. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the annals of the 
navies of the world so pathetic as the execu- 
tion of Byng. It has met with execration on 
the part of many English historians, and 
Macaulay says, “He died for doing what the 
most loyal subject, the most intrepid warrior, 
the most experienced seaman, might have done. 
He died for an error in judgment, an error 
such as the greatest commanders—Frederick, 
Napoleon, Wellington—have often committed, 
and have often acknowledged. Napoleon knew 
mankind well; and no sovereign was ever so 
indulgent to mere errors of judgment: and it 
is certain that no sovereign ever had in his 
service so many fit for the highest commands.” 

That Solomon among American Presidents, 
the great heart who knew men even better than 
did Napoleon, Abraham Lincoln, once epi- 
tomized the subject of mistakes in his charac- 
teristic manner. Said Lincoln, “A man who 
can't make mistakes can’t make anything.” 

The trouble with most of us is that we are 
so constantly afraid of making mistakes that 
we don’t make one-tenth of the things we ought 
to make. Edison was once condoled with by a 
friend because he and his assistants had failed 
in more than one hundred efforts to perform 
the required task. 


Wat Reat Mistakes ARE 

“Ah!” exclaimed the great inventor. “You 
don't seem to perceive the importance of know- 
ing that the one hundred methods have been 
investigated and are futile.” 

Lord Bacon is popularly supposed to have 
invented the inductive method of philosophy. 
Like most popular ideas this is misleading. 
What Bacon did was to direct the attention of 
experimenters to the power of the inductive 
method. All our modern inventions are the 
result of research by the inductive method, and 
to Bacon must be given the credit of turning 
the attention of investigators toward the vast 
storehouses of nature which can be opened 
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only by the process of the inductive method. 
The Wright brothers did not at a-leap pounce 
upon the idea of the aeroplane. For weeks, 
months and years they tried out different fail- 
ures. Constantly making mistakes they gradu- 
ally perfected the man-eagle. 

“Well, ye sees,” said an old lady who was 
overheard between the acts in a country theater, 
“I tried fryin’ ’em in bacon fat, and fryin’ ‘em 
in lard, and fryin’ ’em in butter, and fryin’ 
‘em in goodness knows what! and they weren't 
no good. Then I biled ‘em, and they weren't 
no good, and I briled ’em, and they weren't no 
good, and I put ’em on the table raw, and the 
men folks wouldn’t eat ’em. At last I throwed 
‘em away, and didn’t waste no more good stuff 
nor time on ’em!” 

What “’em” was must remain a puzzle, but 
it is evident that the old lady was skilled in 
the inductive process, and it was some satis- 
faction and much profit to cut out that article 
from the menu. 


TurN Errors to ADVANTAGE 

Men climb upward and onward on a vast 
mountain of what can be called blunders. Since 
the first bungler of the Stone Age scrapped 
different stones until he found a bit of flint, 
men have been pushing onward over scrap 
heaps of blunders. And men will continue to 
scrap his blunders and continue to advance, 
with no end to the blunders, and the heap 
growing mightier and mightier as time rolls 
onward. 

For the individual to fear his mistakes is as 
absurd as if the inventor should be fearful in 
trying out a new process. 

For all of us there is vast encouragement in 
these considerations. And it is the petty and 
narrow man who blames a subordinate for 
lack of judgment. If your actions square with 
your conscience you should never blame your- 
self for your mistakes. Of course, you are 
supposed to use decent intelligence and not to 
travel through the world at haphazard, blun- 
dering and blundering onward. And you 
should resolve that having made a mistake, 
like the old lady of “‘’em,” you will try another 
way of doing things, and if after all the modes 
that can be dug up have failed, vou will scrap- 
heap that particular thing as unworthy of your 
efforts. 

Don't let your mistakes master you, master 
your mistakes. Make them stepping stones for 
attainment. Strive daily to profit by your fail- 
ures, and rivet your attention on the methods 
which bring you success. 

The soliciting of insurance in every case 
must be a kind of experiment. Every man in 
this world is different from his fellows. An 
argument which pleases one man will disgust 
another. The industrial agent is forever ex- 
perimenting, and it is only natural that he 
should make many mistakes in judgment. But 
he should not allow himself to be discouraged 
by these mistakes, or any mistakes. J.et him 
treasure dear human Lincoln’s epitome of 
human endeavor. It is worthy of repetition 
and of constant quotation. Tt will silence the 
reproaches of the narrow critic. “A man who 
can’t make mistakes can’t make anything.” 
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Selecting the Proper Contract 


It is one of the striking phenomena of the 
husiness world, that men who are clever in 
other business matters are apt to know nothing 
or next to nothing about life insurance, and 
except in cases involving a large amount of 
insurance, and hence a correspondingly large 
outlay of money for the premium, are apt to 
concern themselves but little in investigating 
the various contracts. 

The agent not only has to convince them of 
the necessity for and the value of insurance, 
hut is also called upon in many, if not in most 
cases, to select the contract. 

Were your average man of business about 
to engage in any other transaction what a dif- 
ference there would be! ‘Take, for example, 
the case of one about to purchase a motor car. 
He is not satisfied to listen to the story of one 
salesman. This prospective purchaser reads 
up on motors, and he visits the salesrooms of 
dozens of motor companies and examines them 
all—tries out many and seeks in every way 
that may occur to him to get the best car for 
his money. 

The case of a friend of mine occurs to me 
in connection with the purchase of a phono- 
graph. It was his intention to invest seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars in a machine, and it 
took him several weeks in which to make up 
his mind as to which manufacturer had the 
best article. After the purchase had been made 
he was satisfied that he had the best machine 
that there was to be purchased, and he said to 
me: “I have listened carefully to all the 
machines that | ever heard of, and there wasn't 
one that could compare in richness of tone, 
etc., etc., with the ——— machine,” the one 
that he had purchased. 

3ut in the important matter of life insurance 
how different the situation! We are not con- 
cerned with the reasons for this; the fact re- 
mains, and in it there is much food for thought 
for the insurance agent. Your prospect needs 
you even after he has come to the purchasing 
point; he needs, and in most cases will cheer- 
fully admit that he needs, the benetit of your 
knowledge in order that he may purchase the 
contract best suited to his needs. it is, there- 
fore, a part of your duty, as it certainly is the 
part of wisdom, to counsel him aright. 

Don’t try to sell him a high-priced contract 
if he can't afford it just because your initial 
commission will be larger. That would cer- 
tainly be poor policy, even though the contract 
might be a good policy, because in doing that 
you may be placing ‘a policy that will shortly 
lapse and your initial commission be also your 
last from that business. 

In other words, the agent's duty in matters 
cf this sort is quite clear, and consists in giving 
the prospect the full benefit of all the knowl- 
edge that the agent possesses concerning con- 
tracts, in order that the prospect after he be- 
comes a policy holder will be a good advertise- 
ment for the company and the agent, in that he 
will be a satisfied policyholder because he will 
have the contract best suited to his individual 
case. 

This we repeat is the agent’s duty; but, more 
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than that, it is his proper line of action, con- 
sidered even and solely from the standpoint 
of self-interest. 


Changes in Public Savings 

The Public Savings of Indianapolis has made 
a number of promotions and changes. Among 
them are: V. R. Thompson, appointed su- 
perintendent at Peru; P. Humphrey, appointed 
superintendent at Logansport; James W. Miller, 
appointed superintendent at Mario; Agent Frank 
Wright of Brazil, promoted to newly-created su- 
perintedent at Brazil; Agent Louis Fenger of 
New Albany, promoted to superintendency at 
New Albany; Agent N. L. Spain of Evansville, 
promoted to a superintendency at Anderson; Su- 
perintendent S. Kaminski, transferred from Gary 
to Indiana Harbor; John W. Halley, appointed 
to a newly-created superintendency at Gary; 
Superintendent H. Schender, transferred from 
East Chicago to Gary; Agent Charles D. Mc- 
Nanama of Kokomo, promoted to superinten- 
dent at Kokomo; Superintendent M. J. Thomp- 
son of Huntington, transferred to Peru; Agent 
J. B. Thorn of Wabash, promoted to superin- 
tendent at Huntington; J. Leonard Boyer, ap- 
pointed superintendent at Hammond; Edward 
Shoemaker, special inspector, has been  pro- 
moted to manager of the Kokomo district; 
Manager H. H. Hadlow has been appointed home 
office inspector; the Independent Superinten- 
dencies at Anderson and Lafayette have been 
transferred to the Kokomo district; C. C. 
Rambo, appointed superintendent at Evansville. 


Colonial Life Promotions 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has an- 
nounced the following changes: S. Roth, man- 
ager, Uniontown; F. H. Kinniard, assistant man- 
ager, Dover; J. A. La Riccia, assistant manager, 
Orange; A. Weiss, transferred from Greensburg 
to Uniontown as manager; A. Hart, manager at 
Dover; A. Mason, manager at North Hudson; 
E. K. Haines, transferred from Orange _ to 
Greensburg as manager; J. Deering, manager at 
Orange; L. N. Lehrer, assistant manager, Jersey 
City; J. Rudolph, assistant manager, Mt. Ver- 
non; R. Smith, assistant manager, Asbury Park; 
H. Finkelstine, assistant manager, Harrisburg: 
J. Wyncoop, assistant manager, Atlantic City: 
E. Witsil, assistant manager, Atlantic City; J. 
Royce, assistant manager, Jersey City; M. 
Berger, assistant manager, Williamsburg. 

The Colonial Life subscribed $100,000 to the 
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second Liberty Loan and offered the services of 
its entire staff of district managers to the 
Government for the sale of Liberty Bonds dur- 
ing the week of October 20-27. 


Expert Debit Builders 


Debits grow under the management of some 
and get on the toboggan under the management 
of others. Agent W. R. Phiilips, of the Public 
Savings of Indianapolis, demenstrates good busi- 
ness ability in the management of his debit. On 
July 30 he took charge of a debit of $70.69, which 
had a balance due company of $12.19 and arrears 
per cent of 88. For week of September 17 he had 
a net advance of $26.12 and 47 per cent arrears, 
and the end is not yet, for a systematic worker 
will be on the job week after week. A number 
of other men in this district have account forms 
that prove them skillful debit builders. 


Perseverance 


Of all the qualities necessary to success in 
life insurance salesmanship, perseverance is one 
of the most essential. What does Webster say 
of it,—‘*‘To persist in a purpose; continue striv- 
ing. To adhere firmly to any cause.’’ What is 
your purpose? For what are you striving? 
Name it what you will, the importance of an 
enduring, permanent resolve is apparent. Call it 
perseverance, persistency, determination, stick- 
to-it-iveness, anything you choose, the shades 
of meaning matter but little. What has it done? 

Perseverance discovered America; scaled the 
Alps; gave us all the great scientific achieve- 
ments which to-day we take as a matter of fact, 
and will give to the coming generations still 
further wonders of which we do not dream. 
It was perseverance that made General Grant 
famous, that won for Admiral Farragut the lau- 
rels which he had longed for all his life. Sheri- 
dan did not know when he was whipped and so 
turned defeat into victory. Thousands, before 
and since, have won because they persisted in 
the face of defeat. 

Many of you throw an immense amount of 
energy into your work—for a time—and then 
seem to let up. Many a man has stopped just 
short of achievement, discouraged by the seem- 
ing obstacles before him. Some give up without 
apparent cause. They lack continuity of pur- 
pose, lack persistency—a fatal defect, a weak 
line in character that could have been stvength- 
ened by following to completion every task 
undertaken. Stay with your proposition and 
pull success out of what may appear to be a 
failure. ‘‘Stick-to-it-iveness’’ will win in the 
end. 

“Never let up because they come easy; 

Never give up because they come hard.’’— 

Frederic M. Nettleship, of the 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life. 
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RESOLUTION 
I Will, That I Will 


T know that the way to win is to work. 

I know that systematic work produces the best results. 

I know the best system of working is to see people 
and talk Life Insurance. 


Therefore—— 
I hereby agree with myself, as a man who keeps his word, 
to see at least one new prospect for Ordinary 
Insurance every working day from this date. 


SVG oss. c5 so eros i'n Sw Sa ee ees Saeeaiaee eas 

NOTE.—READ THE ABOVE RESOLUTION CAREFULLY. The law of average is as certain 
as sunrise, the success in soliciting is based on this plan of systematic interviewing 
and proven beyond a question of doubt it is a great Business 
Good Faith and keep it before you every day as a Reminder.—Pennsylvania Mutual Record. 


We have tested 
3uilder and Money-Maker. Sign it in 
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HOME LIFE OF AMERICA 
Field Men Make New Record in Sum- 
mer Campaign 


NOTES OF THE FIELD 





Agents Doing Good Work Individually—Other 
Comments 


An unusually good record was made by the 
field force of the Home Life of Philadelphia in a 
special summer campaign. ‘The effort resulted 
in the writing of $341,000 ordinary and $418.93 in- 
dustrial increase. 

The company’s paper, The Echo, recently con- 
tained the following notes on field activities: 


The Lansford and Mount Carmel field force 
gave a banquet at the American House in Lans- 
ford on Thursday, September 6. In addition to 
the superintendent, inspectors and agents of 
these districts there was present Secretary 
Joseph L. Durkin, Medical Director E. B. Kyle 
and Inspector D. M. Miller from the home office 
Following the banquet a meeting was held, at 
which the past, present and future policy of 
the Home Life Insurance Company was dis- 
cussed and plans made to make the consolida- 
tion of these districts, which also takes in 
Williamsport, the occasion of a grand rally in 
which the entire force pledged themselves to 
accomplish results never before attempted in 
the district. They have the spirit and are go- 
ing to win. 

Philadelphia No. 1 held a special industrial 
effort during the month of August and succeeded 
in writing $10,500 ordinary and $58.55 industrial. 
Superintendent L. Engels is a profound believer 
in straight canvassing and this week he has 
offered a price of $5 to his staff under the fol- 
lowing conditions: His agency force has been 
divided into two sections, with Captain C. Small 
and Captain A. Welch commanding. To the cap- 
tain and staff writing most applications on 
babies this $5 prize will be awarded. Captain 
Small has a good start, having insured Gerald D. 
Small, 2304 Lehigh avenue. Who said that C. 
Small is not a producer? Gerald is his son. In 
addition to the baby contest now on and the 
industrial effort above mentioned, Philadelphia 
No. 1 had a star week effort in which they wrote 
a large amount of industrial and some ordinary. 
Superintendent Engels and staff are improving 
their position, and if they keep up the good 
work they cannot fail to advance. Assistant 
Jones and staff secured ninety-nine stars and 
C. Small and staff did some effective work. 

Mr. H. Morlock, superintendent, Philadelphia 
No. 2, and his staff, are to be congratuiated on 
their record. After many trials they have suc- 
ceeded in placing the Philadelphia No. 2 Dis- 
trict ahead of Allentown. The gain is repre- 
sented by a very close margin, and with the 
special effort now on in Allentown the situation 
might easily be reversed, but Superintendent 
Morlock, his assistants and agents are con- 
sistent regular producers and it will require a 
long pull and a strong pull to take back any- 
thing they put their hands on. The special ef- 
fort made in August, in honor of Mr. Morlock. 
accomplished the defeat of Allentown. It was 
the occasion of much rejoicing among the Phila- 
delphia No. 2 staff, who naturally feel proud of 
their success. 

Scranton, during their special effort, succeeded 
in writing $21,000 ordinary and $45.75 industrial. 
The agents responsible for the work done during 
the effort are worthy of special mention, and it 
is an honor to Superintendent Philbin to have 
so many good producers. 

Wilkes-Barre secured $39,000 ordinary and 
$54.61 industrial. This is an excellent writing 
and reflects great credit on Superintendent 
O’Malley and his staff. A continuation of this 
splendid work during September will mean a 
big stride forward for your district, Mr. O’Mal- 
ley. Keep it up and watch us smile. 

Mount Carmel and Lansford are holding a 
special effort, which promises to excel anything 
they ever did before. A prize of $5 awaits 
some lucky agents, who are mailing us daily 
post cards showing the the amount of business 
written. The cards are numbered in the order 
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in which they are received and the winners will 
be notified when the effort closes. 

Allentown, somewhat disappointed at the loss 
of their position to Philadelphia No. 2, are out 
for a big writing. They have marshaled their 
forces and are using every effort to regain their 
loss prestige. There is a $5 prize in sight for 
them also. Don’t mind who donated it. We 
are getting the cards and numbering them, and 
we are going to settle with the winners when 
the contest is over. 

Mr. Marcus Laster expected a bigger writing 
in August, but some of his men were enjoying 
a vacation. However, they are all back now 
ready for the fali rush and full of ginger. We’ll 
look for some pleasant surprises and big busi- 
ness once they get started. 


Good Canvassing Document 


There is a distinct advantage in a life insur- 
ance man carrying a policy in his own com- 
pany. First, for the usual protection it will 
give his family; and, second, for the additional 
moral weight which the known fact that he is 
practicing what he preaches gives to his preach- 
ment. No doubt an agent can use his policy in 
his own company to great advantage in his reg- 
ular canvass. He can fortify his own arguments 
by this document. The agent speaks of his be- 
lief in life insurance, but he should back up 
that belief by showing the policies that he 
carries. 

Be a home life policyholder, therefore, and 
use the fact liberally in your canvass. But sup- 
pose you are uninsurable! The uninsurable man 
can speak as feelingly about the merits of the 
protection that he is debarred from enjoying as 
can the insured man about the protection which 
he does enjoy. Both have the true note of sin- 
cerity. But the uninsured yet insurable man 
who seeks to insure others has not the true note 
of sincerity. He sings flat. His voice is from 
the head, not from the heart, and he fails to 
move his audience. Therefore, Mr. Fieldman, 
get your policy, carry it about with you.—The 
Echo. 


Remarks on Efficiency 


Some men labor under the delusion that ef- 
ficiency is a medium for getting something for 
nothing or accomplishing werk without effort. 

The efficient man can tell you something of 
his plans for a year ahead, at least. Ex- 
traordinarily efficient persons have all-import- 
ant projects mapped out several years in ad- 
vance. 

The efficient salesman knows at the beginning 
of the day what he is to du throughout it. If 
anything disrupts his schedule he has a reserve 
supply of tasks ready to make an instant ad- 
justment. 

The efficient salesman knows at any hour just 
where he stands with regard to his schedule. 
He has enough will to control himself so that 
if in the afternoon he feels like dropping into a 
pool room he resists the temptation and sticks 
to his work. 

Efficiency doesn’t consist in doing everything 
by set rule. It means quick appraisal of the 
constantly changing current of events and ready 
adaptability to them.—The Echo. 


The Tragedy of a Lapsed Policy 


A lapsed policy is a tragedy. For the insured 
it means a turning back; a loss of confidence in 
himself, a depreciation of his own worth in 
his own estimation. The possessor of a lapsed 
policy: is a weaker man morally because of the 
lapse. He is weaker mentally because the ele- 
ment of hope in his makeup has received a 
shock. He is weaker financially because the 
mental and moral loss has impaired, in a mea- 
sure, his usefulness to his family and to the 
community. A lapsed policy is beth a loss and 
a disappointment to the beneficiary. The present 
help in her hour of greatest distress has failed 
her when she learns that the policy of insur- 
ance upon which she relied is a lapsed policy. 
When she faces the expenses incident to a decent 
burial of the deceased, and the future care of 
the little ones, with a lapsed policy as a legacy 
from the man who stood with her before the 
minister, she would be superhuman if, in her 
soul, she could wholly acquit him of the charge 
of willful neglect.—Western Life Advocate. 
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JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Superintendencies Increased in Number 
This Month 





NEW MANAGERS APPOINTED 





Other Changes and Promotions—Items of Gen- 
eral Interest 


On November 5 four new superintendencies 
were created from the detached assistancies at 
Trenton and Elizabeth, N. J.; Waltham, Mass., 
and at River Point, R. I. The following gentle- 
men were selected to take charge of these 
agencies: 

Richard J. King, assistant superintendent at 
Philadelphia I., appointed superintendent at 
Trenton, N. J. 

Florenz T. Winter, assistant superintendent 
at New York III., appointed superintendent at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

James J. Pillion, assistant superintendent at 
Cambridge, appointed superintendent at Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Michael H, Roarke, assistant superintendent 
at Providence, appointed superintendent at 
River Point, R. I. 

The men placed in charge of these new dis- 
tricts have given the company long and faithful 
service, which it is a pleasure to recognize. 
They will unquestionably measure up to the 
requirements of their enlarged responsibilities. 

Joseph A. Walsh, formerly superintendent of 
the Philadelphia II. district, who was appointed 
superintendent of the Chester agency to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of its former 
superintendent, Edward J. Hines, took charge 
of that agency on October 15 last. 

Mr. Walsh has been a standard-bearer of the 
old John Hancock Mutual for nearly thirty-two 
years. His first account was at Philadelphia, 
June, 1883. Five years later he was made an 
assistant superintendent, and on March 1, 1902, 
Was promoted to be superintendent of the Syra- 
cuse agency, which developed so rapidly under 
his direction that upon the death of Mr. West 
Mr, Walsh was appointed to succeed him as 
superintendent of Philadelphia II., a position he 
filled during a period of over six years. 

The Webster detached office, under the juris- 
diction of the Worcester Weekly Premium 
Agency, has moved into new offices, located in 
Rooms 1 and 2 of the Tracy block, 241 Main 
street. 

The Hyde Park detached office, under the 
jurisdiction of the Roxbury Weekly Premium 
Agency, on November 7 moved to new quarters 
located in Room 6, Fallon building, 1259 Hyde 
Park avenue. 


LIBERTY LOAN SUBSCRIPTION 

John Hancock headed that august assemblage 
who on July 4 pledged their ‘‘lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor’’ to the cause of 
liberty. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, in its corporate capacity, has in- 
vested $1,000,000 in the first and $3,000,000 more 
in the second Liberty Loan—$4,000,000 in all. 

Over two hundred of its office and field staff 
have responded to the call to the colors, and the 
contributions of its representatives in response 
to the Government’s financial appeals make a 
creditable showing, $75,000 having been sub- 
scribed for the home-office employees alone. 


CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 
Recognition of quality service has recently 
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been accorded the following-named gentlemen, 
promoted from the agency ranks to assistancies 
in the districts of their service: Emanuel Har- 
lam, New York I.; Leo A. Spillane, Boston; 
Chester A. Keans, Boston; Michael Siblo, Bos- 
ton; Joseph A. Smith, Boston; Stephen J. Fitz- 
patrick, Boston; Charles McCauley, Brooklyn 
I.; Morris S. Bauman, Brooklyn I; James Mc- 
Andrews, St. Louis I.; Alex. B. Grubb, Cincin- 
nati II.; Thomas Fletcher, Pawtucket; Claude 
S. Van Inwegen, Yonkers; Clem Albers, Cincin- 
nati II.; Ralph I. Morris, Philadelphia I.; Alex- 
ander J. Murphy, Philadelphia I. 

Albert Sabados has been promoted and trans- 
ferred from agent at Cleveland II. to assistant 
at Cincinnati II., while other changes are: Wal- 
ter J. Connell, cashier, from Roxbury to Spring- 
field; Thomas F. Riley, from assistant cashier 
at Malden to cashier at Roxbury; Frank A. 
Hart, appointed cashier at Chicago II.; Hattie 
Dummer, from clerk and stenographer to cash- 
ier at Chicago I.; Edward J. Crowley, from 
assistant at Germantown (Norristown) to claim 
adjuster and application inspector at Hartford, 
and James F. Kilroy, assistant cashier at Phila- 
delphia III. to cashier at Chester. 

The death on September 14 of Lawrence P. 
Walsh of the Boston agency is recorded with 
profound regret. Mr. Walsh entered the service 
of the company June 6, 1912, and since that time 
has been one of its leading agents. 

After a brief illness, Agent John Peycke 
passed away on October 4. He has been con- 
nected with the New York I. agency since Sep- 
tember 15, 1892, having completed twenty-five 
years of service. He was one of the “old 
guards’’ and has always been a loyal John Han- 
cock man. 

DOING WAR SERVICE 


Private William Kleeman of the 343d Infan- 
try, stationed at Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl., and 
formerly cashier of our Chicago II. district, was 
the first of two men from among 4000 regular 
army and drafted men selected by Colonel 
Charles P. Howland to accompany him, in ac- 
cordance with an order of the War Department, 
to attend a general conference relative to the 
new provisions of the military and naval insur- 
ance law in the Senate committee rooms at 
Washington on Tuesday, October 16. 

The ten leading agents in weekly premium in- 
crease for the nine months ended with Septem- 
ber are: J, Redfearn, Haverhill; E. F. Sulli- 
van, Springfield; V. Romano, Brooklyn III.; L. 
Berco, Brooklyn III.; J. C. Kulp, East St. Louis; 
A. R. Serena, Yonkers; E. Marotte, Springfield; 
J. Newman, New York IV.; L. Ouellett, New 
Bedford; J. S. Mahoney, Springfield. 

Albert Petit, until recently an agent of the 
Fall River district, but now called to the colors, 
has to his credit the following showing of con- 
dition of debit for the report of October 3: 
Debit, $112.06; advances, $144.11; arrears, none. 


Languages Used by Metropolitan Life 

Indicative of the cosmopolitan character of 
the policyholders of the Metropolitan Life is the 
fact that during a period of nine months trans- 
lations from foreign languages were made of 
over 1500 letters, postcards, forms, certificates, 
etc., as follows: French, 682; German, 247; 
Italian, 239; Polish, 155; Hungarian, 52; Russian, 
25; Spanish, 23; Yiddish, 23; Swedish, 11; Greek, 
7; Danish, 6; Dutch, 5; Latin, 4; Bohemian, 4; 
Lithuanian, 3; Hebrew, 2; Ruthenian, 2; Ladino, 
2: Turkish, 2; Armenian, 2; Croatian, 1; Slovak, 
1; Syrian, 1; Portuguese, 1. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 


ASS of Industrial Life Insurance Companies should aim to increase 
their 


Efficiency 


By so doing they will also increase their 


Earning Power 


Increased Efficiency leading to Increased Earning Power attracts attention on 
the part of Home Office Officials and leads on to 


Promotion 


Do You Want to Become Efficient ? 
Do You Wish to Increase Your Earning Power ? 
Do You Not Aim Constantly for Promotion ? 


You can assist in accomplishing al] this by careful study of THE INDUSTRIAL 
LIFE AGENT’S KIT. The dictionary defines a Kit as an outfit of necessaries 
for a trade or occupation, or for some special purpose. THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
AGENT’S KIT is made up of books which are valuable aids to men engaged in 
this great business, and when carefully studied will bring 

GREATER EFFICIENCY 

INCREASED EARNING POWER 

STEADY PROMOTION 

The works named below have been selected with a view of giving the 

greatest amount of education on insurance matters at the lowest possible cost: 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT'S KIT 





TITLE oF WorK PRICE 
Some Plain Hints to Life Insurance Solicitors... .. os cece ccs cece cewecveddanseeweds $ .25 
Selection of Risks by the Esle SOUCHOE ¢ <..i6:066 occ vcd Vacs acer detec ewvaasddsesewees .25 
A Thousand and One Hints to Agents of Industrial Life Insurance Companies......... .50 
GC iCCHONS AE ANSON occ e sex cranasocceesu tar aneaKaw adm aeenaa awe alae eae .60 
AUR eshenpku tists VOUi  SMOOUNC foo cro orcs eared cia sw araid oe ac nls oe usin Rat Sa ibe Ca nareieee Rae uale 1.25 
RDP GNI EN GEES OROLG ose cha ar ates sev ci ene: ay hak: Wakes wie el wero Wi 8 we a tl earl a eo Gre waren aia Bla ace Saleen elerareaaa 1.00 
tle: FSratee ATEN EIOW CO) WEHOU RES <5 keke cieiv wee were nets a See ee xe wwe elelac auinea ea 1.50 
RS SANGIN ee 5 9 eee ace os Sr ity is alae en trae arate re a eel arearal aa erat are 1.00 
TEGs SUC IO LEEW OM th CHUM es oy ors. ows oc iain wale ea oe wale mera Ae Odes Raa ae meee eaaeuanes 1.00 
Promment Patrons of Life InsGsance: .... <<. 6 ccc cece eck vceecwebaews cutee cewwudes 1.25 
SHIGe NM CCOSSAUIP AN DENNIS cg 2 Pe we oy ccs. alo: 5: SISA ene eee Medes eed ou ale anaes mae ae aw tes 2.50 
RHC EMG? AGG MEN Heb se. 3 xin cclesas 1 Sa cisia nee Uwe dk oa eeeduaeransuace aus wae es 1.00 
Bes © GO tie RGIS ok era tie aren Wale weg eA ae Ad wa aw eed eln a aaa pare wages 1.00 
ties PGRN Cen CIO SIRESELSTISI NS coo ela cs hee winioele ee cine el a welas a muda wd a wig eacewewa sues 1.00 
SR bed DACLer te RNO@CINES POHEW So 2/5 cc's s Sains ou dca ecu wand onaa wee wea aaawe ae wEswaes .50 
ett ers Cir ATONE ag ao ohare ng SR Oe AUTH ORE EN MEMO RET OCH ae ae mea es 1.00 
Bier Ant ie © ARG AGSERNES 55 aos oo oa een HORS ae oe Sea ad Hees 1.50 

ARGECI © OG Whe So DAS Pad aware TR ee A BORO Rae eR $17.10 


THE INDUSTRIAL LIFE AGENT needs all the above-named books. 

CLUBS can conveniently be formed in offices to purchase one or more sets 
for the use of all the men, which practice has been pursued in many superin- 
tendencies with good results; or the books may be purchased individually. 

Form a Club to-day, sending an order for these books, remembering that 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


THE SPECFATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange NEW YORK 





























THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Company Raises Service Flag in Front 
of Home Office 





CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 





Large Number of Men in Government Service— 
Other Notes 


The Prudential Insurance Company . of 
America has contributed materially to the Gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. A sub- 
scription of $10,000,000 to the second Liberty 
Loan was made and provisions were launched 
whereby the company is aiding its employees 
to buy Liberty Bonds on the instalment plan. 
In addition to this the company has contributed 
nearly 600 men to the various branches of the 
service. Amidst formal ceremonies the com- 
pany raised an enormous service flag contain- 
ing some 544 stars, which number will be added 
to from time to time as the men are ealled to 
duty. 

In order to meet the high cost of living, an 
increase of ten per cent in the pay of employees 


earning less than $2400 a year has been an- 
nounced by President Dryden. It is said that 


this increase will affect 12,000 workers. 


The addition to the company’s home-office 
building, extending along Broad and Market 
streets, has been completed and is now fully 


occupied. This indicates the foresight of the 
company’s directors in selecting such an ideal 
site for the home-office building, as the offices 
and stores are always rented and yield a good 
return on the investment, thus assuring excel- 
lent protection for policyholders. 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 

With the ever-increasing demand for life in- 
surance protection created by the daily rounds 
of the agents, The Prudential forces have been 
going ahead. As the agents’ records are made, 
promotions follow, and many of these have 
been announced during the past monti. The 
latest Canadian representative to win advance- 
ment is J. E. Boileau of the Montreal 2 dis- 
trict, who was promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent, effective October 22. 
Mr. Boileau entered Prudential service Feb- 
ruary 14, 1916, and has shown marked aptitude 
for the business. 

In recognition of faithful service and credit- 
able agency records, Joseph Wederholt and 
Herbert A. Reynolds were rewarded with pro- 
position of assistant superin- 
districts—Water- 


motion to the 
tendent in their respective 
town, N, Y., and Glens Falls, N. Y. 

That a consistently productive agency 
eventually achieve recognition is evidenced by 
the cases of Agents James D. Hartwell, George 
W. Kirby and Frank Sickinger of the Portland 
(Ore.) district, all of whom henceforward will 
be addressed as assistant superintendents. 

Agency Instructor Robert J. Meister, in recog- 
nition of fine work in that capacity, has been 
placed in charge of the Seattle district as super- 


will 


intendent. 

Agent George W. Breon of Denver, Col., 
recently been promoted to an assistancy in the 
Salt Lake City (Utah) district. Mr. Breon’s 
record at Denver was of exceptional excellence. 

Promotions continue in the California dis- 
tricts: William R. Ward, from the agency to 
the assistant superintendency rank in the San 
Francisco I district; Maurice H. Jourdane, for- 
in Los Angeles 2, placed in charge 


has 


mer agent 
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of an assistancy in the Los Angeles 1 district; 
Mortimer D. Cartwright, advanced to assistant 
in Pasadena (detached from Los Angeles 1 dis- 
trict), in which place he conducted his agency. 

Superintendent Edwin J. Rohrbach, formerly 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been placed in 
charge of the Tacoma (Wash.) district. 

William D. Brown, in recognition of his ex- 
cellent assistancy work in Denver, Col., has 
been promoted to the superintendency line, and 
succeeds Mr. Rohrbach at Salt Lake City. 

John Kaiser, Jr., of the Jamaica district, has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent. Mr. Kaiser has gained valuable expe- 
rience during his twenty years of service with 
the company, having worked as agent, assistant 
superintendent and independent agent. He has 
earned his present promotion through his loyalty 
and perseverance, and it is hoped by his many 
friends that a large measure of success awaits 
him. 

Assistant Superintendent E. E. Corrall, for- 
merly of Baltimore, Md. (4) district, has as- 
sumed charge of an assiStancy in the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) district. 

Agent E. C. Hermann of Baltimore, Md. (4 
district) has promoted to an assistant 
superintendent. 

In recognition of faithful and efficient ser- 
vice as an agent at Auburn, N. Y., Howard J. 
to the position of an 
taking up new 


been 


Lindsley was advanced 
assistant 
duties September 10. 

Harold E. Carroll is another to be advanced. 
He will take the helm of the Norwich (N. Y.) 
assistancy, October 1 (detached from the Bing- 
hamton district). 

Assistant Superintendent W. E. Perry, 
at Hammonton, N. J., is to be transferred in 
the same capacity to Bridgeton, N. J., and 
Agent J. Loper of Atlantic City will take Mr. 
Perry’s place at Hammonton. 

Agent A. Mancuso of Rahway, N. J. (Eliza- 
beth district) has been promoted to the position 
of assistant superintendent at Elizabeth. 

As a result of the satisfactory progress shown 
by John J. O’Connor, he has been elevated to 
the position of assistant superintendent in the 
New York 7 office, and will undoubtedly prove 
a success in his new position. 

Richard Link, who has conducted an agency 
in the Hoboken district, has recently been pro- 
moted to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent, this reward coming as the fruit of his 
the conduct of a most suc- 


superintendent, his 


now 


untiring efforts in 
cessful agency. 

The following named of Division E were re- 
cently promoted to assistant superintendencies: 
T. L. Allen, at Warren, Ohio; J. R. Chalk, at 
Youngstown, Ohio; J. R. Manor, at Homestead, 
Pa. 

In recognition of their commendable records, 
J. T. Kimberly and J. A. Leavens have been 
promoted to assistant superintendencies_ in 


Youngstown, Ohio, and Shamokin, Pa., re- 
spectively, in which fields they operated as 
agents. 

Agent A. J. Louch has recently been re- 


warded for the good record which he has made 
by promotion to the position of an assistant 
superintendent in the Erie (Pa.) district. 
REMARKABLE DEBIT WIELDERS 
In addition to being credited with good re- 
sults in both industrial and ordinary, Agent 
Edward Acker of the Oshkosh (Wis.) district 
has maintained his debit in first-class condition. 
According to the last report, the arrears were 
only five per cent and the advances 239 per cent. 


Thursday 


Assistant Superintendent G. W. Collins of 
Dover, Del., has a reputation for improving 
debits along the lines of arrears and advances, 
and lives up to it. The following figures show 
the condition of the debits in his assistancy for 
the week of September 17: 


Debit Arrears Advances 
$149.04 $24.94 $795.42 
114.93 9.41 816.17 
151.28 10.50 596.385 
70.44 412.84 
Agent Edmund V. Brouillette’s (Vincennes, 


Ind.) services of nearly twenty-one years have 
convinced him of the advantages of maintaining 
a satisfactory conditon of account. On a debit 
ot over $116 he arrears of but per 
cent, with advance payments of over $849. Back 
of this is an ordinary net issue of $38,000 for 
1917, with no ‘‘not takens.”’ 

Agent J. L. Wagner of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
No. 5 district, who has been continuously in the 
service 1910, the 
current year is surpassing his best previous 
efforts in the production of ordinary, as well 
as industrial, and has increased the gross ad- 
his debit from $99.38 to 


has nine 


company's since May 9, for 


vance 
$232.40. 

An agent in the Edmonton, Alberta, district 
who has been showing excellent progress this 
year is Alexander H. McIntyre. He has built 
up a nice industrial increase; his ordinary pro- 
duction has been most substantial, with entire 
lack of ‘‘not takens,’’ and, after making steady 
improvement in debit condition all the year, has 
reduced his arrears to less than one-half 
raised his advance 
ments to 450 per cent. One reason for his first- 
class debit condition is the persistent quality 
ot the business he writes, as proved by frequent 


payments on 


now 


of one per cent and pay- 


analyses made. 

Antonio Bertolino of Brooklyn 3 ap- 
pointed as agent for the company five months 
ago. He apparently entered the insurance busi- 
ness with a determination to succeed, as evi- 
denced by his record. During the past eighteen 
weeks he has been credited with twenty-seven 
ordinary policies. There is an average indus- 
trial increase of forty cents per week on his 
account, proving that he is possessed of excep- 


Was 


tional ability. 

Agent Kenneth M. Hart 
assistancy, Washington, a. 
no arrears and advance payments of $1,029.29 on 
his debit of nearly $150 for the week of October 
15. Mr. Hart has also made a fine record in the 
industrial and ordinary departments this year. 

Agent Harold E, Ring of the Lewiston, Maine, 
district has not been charged with a “‘not- 
taken’ ordinary case since September 6, 1915. 
The arrears on his debit per cent and 
the advance payments 199 per cent. These con- 
ditions are indicative of a thorough and capable 


Brownsville 
reported 


of the 
district, 


are 22 


insurance man. 

J. L. Hollick, agent in the Philipsburg (Pa.) 
assistancy, Dubois district, is one of the com- 
pany’s leading industrial writers, and, as a re- 
sult of his efforts, special salary has been for- 
warded to him each week since November 29, 
1916. His account recently carried arrears of § 
per cent and advance payments of 320 per cent, 
which shows conclusively that debit condition 
has also received his careful attention. 

J. R. Conrad, agent at Canajoharie (Utica, 
N. Y., district) controls a large debit, and re- 
cently for two consecutive weeks he carried no 
arrears whatever. His advance payments are 
over 300 per cent, and naturally his net lapse 
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rate is low. Mr. Conrad is a producer of merit, 
as well as an excellent caretaker of the debit: 
his ordinary net new business has accumulated 
in large amount from month to month. 

Agent Henry Steimel, Jr., of Madison, Wis., 
keeps his account in first-class condition. The 
latest report shows arrears down to 14 per cent 
and advance payments of 307 per cent. Mr. 
Steimel’s industrial and ordinary returns are 
gratifying. 


Service Bureau for Group Policyholders 

The Metropolitan Life calls to the attention of 
the field force the fact that the service bureau 
of the company is now organized for the pur- 
pose of co-operating in welfare activities with 
employers of labor in industrial establishments 
who hold policies under the group life plan of 
the Metropolitan. 

The company has gained much valuable ex- 
perience in the care of its employees, and the 
information thus obtained has been tabulated 
so that it can be placed at the disposal of em- 
ployers throughout the country. 

In addition to this, the welfare division of 
the company, which looks after the well-being 
of policyholders as well as employees, has as- 
sembled a valuable library and accumulated 
statistics on welfare work in various industries, 
all of which are at the service of group policy- 
holders, who will be given an opportunity of 
conferring with the service bureau at any time 
they are so disposed. Suppose, for instance, an 
employer desires information regarding some 
particular feature of welfare work. If he writes 
to the company's” service bureau, he will 
promptly receive the facts and any other items 
available that may have a Learing on the sub- 
ject. At present the bureau has not planned to 
do more than forward the information through 
correspondence, but if it should develop that 
more personal attention is required, the bureau 
may send one of its capable representatives to 
render every possible assistance in a personal 
interview. 

The service bureau, which is dealt with more 
in detail in Group Life Folder No. 3, comes 
under the direct supervision of Third Vice- 
President L. K. Frankel. Here are some of the 
subjects it undertakes to cover: Employment 
and Discharge, Working Hours, Working Condi- 
tions, Methods of Wage Payments, Medical 
Work, Insurance and Savings, Recreation, Edu- 
cation, Home Life of Employees, and Supervi- 
sion of Welfare Work, ete. 


Prominent Physicians Meet to Discuss Means 
of Combating the White Plague 

The New England Tuberculosis Conference 
was held in Rutland, Vt., early in October, and 
the executive committee of the Framingham 
Community Experiment met at the same time 
and p'ace, and a luncheon was arranged on Fri- 
day. October 5, to give an opportunity to the 
members in attendance at the conference to 
learn about the Framingham Experiment. 

The conference had quite a Metropolitan 
atmosphere, Superintendent Magner of Burling- 
ton, Vt., presiding at some of the sessions. 
Third Vice-President Frankel addressed the 
meeting and papers were read by Dr. Howk of 
Mount McGregor, Dr. Dublin, statistician of the 
company, and Dr. Armstrong, director of the 
company’s Framingham Experiment. 

The speakers at the luncheGn were: Dr. Arm- 
strong, Dr. Bartlett, the medical assistant to Dr. 
Armstrong; Dr. Palmer, the president of the 
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Anti-Tuberculosis Association of Framingham, 
and Dr. Frankel. The audience, consisting of 
several hundred delegates to the conference, 
were deeply interested in what has already been 
accomplished. Dr. Palmer took occasion to ex- 
press the grateful appreciation of the town of 
Framingham to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company for its generosity and broad- 
mindedness in appropriating $100,000 for the 
Experiment. 


Prudential Increases Employees’ Pay 

To be of some temporary material aid to its 
home office and field forces in meeting the ad- 
vanced cost of living, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America has allowed ten per cent 
increase in all salaries not exceeding $2400 a 
year. About 4000 clerks in the Newark home 
office of the company and in the neighborhood 
of 12,000 agents scattered throughout the United 
States and Canada will be benefited. 

“It has been found desirable from several 
angles to grant the salary increase,” said Presi- 
dent Forrest F. Dryden. ‘The war has taken 
from the homes of many of our employees in- 
comes which had heretofore been of much help 
in maintaining those homes. What we are do- 
ing will, therefore, be of aid in meeting this 
unexpected deficiency. The high cost of living 
to-day, however, is the more important reason 
for the increase, and The Prudential is glad it 
can be of service to its loyal workers in this 
connection.’ 

The salary increases will be based on the in- 
comes of those at work at the home office of the 
company and upon the guaranteed salaries of 
those employed in the field as agents. Just for 
what period the increases will be continued has 
not been settled upon. Conditions as they arise, 
of course, will determine this. 


Secretary's Month a Success 

The Great Eastern Casualty of New York 
dedicated October to Secretary Thomas H. 
Darling and made a special drive for new in- 
dustrial business. The result of the campaign 
was the largest volume of industrial business 
written in any single month in the history of 
the company. A large number of agents broke 
their individual records. Prize-winners in the 
campaign were as follows: First, W. H. Sal- 
way, California; second, C. W. Faithful, Mary- 
land; third, J. W. Rose, New York; fourth, L. 
Lemle, New York; fifth, L. Danforth, Rhode 
Island; sixth, J. L. Stuart, Colorado; seventh, 
J. B. Cole, Maine; eighth, T. J. Sullivan, Rhode 
Island; ninth, F. E. Lyon, Michigan; tenth, J. W. 
Simmons, Vermont. Twenty agents received 
honorable mention for their excellent records. 


Claims and Dividends 

Thousands of death claims have been paid by 
the Metropolitan Life during the past nine 
months ending September, involving millions of 
dollars—over $27,721,000—a vast amount which 
in various sums has found its way into the 
homes of the people in every town and city 
throughout the land. 

Also dividends amounting to over $7,852,000 
have been paid or credited to policyholders 
during the same period. 

A. J. Weckler, who has been with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life in Chicago for fourteen years, has 
been appointed general agent for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in Michigan, with headquarters at Detroit. 
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VIRGINIA ACTIVITIES 





Life Insurance Company of Virginia- 
Takes Liberty Bonds 





PROMOTES MANY AGENTS 





Other Doings of the Live Company in Richmond-- 
Hints for all Agents 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
patronized the second issue of the Liberty Loan 
by subscribing $200,000. A large subscription 
was also entered by the employees of the com- 
pany. 

Many of the company’s live field men have 
entered the military service and vacancies in 
assistancies and superintendencies have fre- 
quently occurred. The company makes it a 
practice to fill its managerial positions from its 
own ranks, and thus holds out excellent oppor- 
tunities to the agent who is wideawake and 
wants to make a success. A number of changes 
recently reported are as follows: 

Agent W. H. Midgette, Norfolk, Va., promoted 
to assistant superintendent to succeed Assist- 
ant R. C. Wade. 

Agent W. Holliday, third Orleans, La., pro- 
moted to assistancy to succeed Assistant J. H. 
W. Brandt. 

Agent M. L. Tergeau, second Orleans, La., re- 
signed to join U. S. Intelligence Department. 

Agent J. Traxler, Charleston, S. C., resigned 
to join the army. 

Agent S. A. Brown, Pheenix-Girard, Ala., re- 
signed to join the army. 

Agent L. R. Alberti, first Orleans, La., re- 
signed to join the army. 

Agent A. Grund, Indianapolis, Ind., resigned 
to join the army. 

Agent A. R. Milier, Wheeling, W. Va., re- 
signed to join the army. 

Agent A. N. Sloan, Greenville, S. C., resigned 
to go with Government. 

Agent W. J. Haddock, Goldsboro, N. C., re- 
signed to join Ambulance Corps No. 453. 

The company’s agency paper, The Virginia 
Weekly Standard, contains many interesting 
features. In addition to giving the standing of 
agencies and individuals, there are many good 
suggestions contained in its columns. A recent 
one was as follows: 


A GOOD POINTER FOR ORDINARY 

A good pointer for life insurance agents to 
urge is the fact that the purchaser of a 
thousand-dollar Liberty bond will be able to lay 
by an immediate estate of double that amount, 
or more, by using the interest in the payment of 
a life insurance policy. Thirty-five dollars a 
year will secure two thousand ordinary life at 
age twenty-one; fifteen hundred at age thirty- 
three, or one thousand at age forty-five. There 
are also other kinds of policies. 

Besides this sort of hint to help the agent, the 
paper frequently records letters from policy- 
holders which are valuable canvassing material. 

The Standard recently contained this para- 
graph of truth: 


Two widows lived near each other on the 
same block in a city in which the Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virgnia does business. Some- 
one, in mentioning the fact that they were made 
widows in the same month, alluded to one as 
being very fond of her ‘“‘less fortunate sister.” 
What he meant was that the husband of one had 
carried a good amount of life insurance and the 
husband of the other had not. It was a “‘less 
fortunate’’ wife, but what term would be best 
applicable to the husband who failed to provide 
for her? 
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From Twenty-five-Cent Convertible to 
Group Life Insurance 
A former agent, now attached to the group 


life department of the Metropolitan Life, under 


the management of Fourth Vice-President Ka- 
vanagh, tells a remarkably interesting story, 
from his own personal experience, in develop- 
ing not only fine ordinary business but group 
life from a single convertible 25-cent applica- 
tion which he wrote up only after many per- 
sistent calls. He says: 


Whenever I got a line on an industrial pro- 
spect I kept after him or her, as the case might 
be, day and night, until I met an emphatic ‘“‘no,”’ 
or secured the signature. One case in partic- 
ular I shall always remember, and for very good 
reasons. 
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Naturally, in canvassing a group case, especially 
of this type, one becomes acquainted with a 
number of excellent ordinary prospects—and let 
me say here that the agent, deputy superin- 
tendent or superintendent that doesn’t canvass 
for group isn’t alive to his opportunities. I de- 
livered the policies and certificates to the bank 
—and within three days wrote one of the bond 
men for $10,000, with a binding receipt. The 
policy bag been issued. 

I feel sure that the ‘‘family tree’”’ of that little 
25-cent application on the young woman is not 
yet full grown and that, with careful cultiva- 
tion, its branches and fruits will increase. 

What does all this prove? Simply that the 
man who sticks to business, however small it 
may look, will eventually run into something 
big. It’s the prospector that keeps on digging 
who, in the majority of cases, finds what he is 
after. 


Thursday 


business is remarkable. His earnings as agent 
were far beyond the average.—The Intelligencer. 


A Model Debit 


Mr. Agent, would your debit bear an inspec- 
tion, and would the inspector’s report be as 
follows?: 

I find the issues good in every respect. No 
irregularity; no complaint brought to my at- 
tention. 

The writings of both industrial and ordinary 
are exceptional and the methods employed are 
tip-top. 

He is on good terms with his job. He likes 
his work. He is energetic in doing it. He 
keeps busy from early morning until late at 
night. ° 

He canvasses his territory systematically. Is 
polite to all, respectable in his appearance and 


























I learned that a young lady, in whose home I address, and sells his contracts on their merits. 
collected weekly premiums, carried no insur- Advancement He is an inspiration to his fellows. A booster 
ance. On making inquiries regarding her, I One bright morning, about the middle of May, for his staff and district. ( 
found that she was employed in New York dur- 1910, Adam F. Swygert said ‘“‘“How do?” for the The houses in which he writes his industrial 
ing the day and sang on Sundays in a church first time to the good people on his debit in  pusiness are in the main cottages, first-class 
choir. It was just before Easter and her sister Columbia, S. C. He took to insurance like a tenements or apartment houses, occupied by 
told me that I never could count on finding her duck to water, gained recognition and, in Feb- respectable people, who pay premiums to date or | 
at home until very late in the evening, because — ruary, 1915, was advanced to agent unattached. considerably in advance of current date. t 
of choir rehearsals. After making at least a For the past five years he has been doing an He knows an ordinary prospect when he finds ; 
half-dozen night calls, I finally was successful industrial business averaging him over half a it and is an adept in searching them out. If - 
in seeing the lady in question. My efforts were dollar a week industrial increase, while at the ordinary business is to be written on his debit, t) 
rewarded by an application for a 25-cent con- same time placing $51,400 ordinary one year, he writes it, and in most cases gets a semi- ‘ 
vertible. A couple of weeks later, when I went over $43,000 another, $41,500, then $36,600 and, annual or annual premium. 
to deliver the policy, I met her brother and during 1917, over $1000 a week, confirming the He is a good salesman, careful in completing < 
canvassed him for $5000—but couldn’t ‘‘get him good opinion entertained of his capability and his applications, collects on the business when p 
across,’’ but a second call did the trick. Two industry, and likewise suggesting a broader he writes it, and makes increase in both 
nights later, when I called at his home with the field for his activities. This came September branches of the business. r 
medical examiner, I met another brother and 24, when he was made deputy superintendent in He welcomes an inspection of his business at tl 
wrote him for $15,000 then and there. Both poli- Columbia. any time, which is a good sign, indicating that 
cies were issued and placed. That was over two Reporting on the conditions of his debit, Su- he is doing business according to rule.—The u 
years ago. perintendent Roseberry said: ‘It has never Ladder. n 
When I became connected with the group life been my privilege to inspect a debit handled —— SI 
department I remembered that my $15,000 man with greater ability. It covers two and a half . 
held an important position in one of the largest miles in length by one in width, and includes — A. A. Drew and William Winton, of the agency 
banking firms in this country. I called on him policyholders of all classes and conditions. Not department of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, are Y 
and he introduced me to the pe aN he of the aes. of the 1600 people had a complaint We note expected to return to the home office about the middle my 
concern. After about two weeks’ negotiations I of dissatisfaction. They had only praise for te iA eee ; pelea eins bil : a 
. ri : : ot this month, after a trip to the agencies of the com 
closed a contract for insuring all the employees Mr. Swygert’s courtesy, kindness and fair deal- cries \ Cia teks. Salkaiaeh sndied ie rn 
under a group life policy, and collected a year’s ing. He had $574 advance payments on his $167 ae i ie. re \ est 1e trip embraced visits to the 
premium before a single application was written. debit; arrears, $27. The persistency of his new Pacific Coast territory. P 
si 
th 
HE Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and : 
l industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, J¢ 
io Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan andintervening towns and throughout U 
inois. 
_The population of Chicago and surrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, oO 
( | AIM within the “forty mile limit’’ reached by and through suburban transpor- | 
per i naenag | ali — a gives aaonere facilities to transact cama a 
particularly in ‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. & 
By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. — , s 
Can handle men who can write ordinary business. G 
s Our System: E 
Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. a A a 
The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- ae er 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. ; 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on e 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. le 
Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- Premiums: — he 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. “Claims Paid on Sight.” 
The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
ular names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a weeks of this year. 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a ne 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and Supt. from the time he starts. 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- eI 
computing monthly indemnity. ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six h; 
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HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


Industrial Agent Might Be Inspired by 
Christmas Season 





BUSINESS SUGGESTIONS 





Conditions This Year Not as Usual—Special 
Efforts Needed 


The Christmas season this year should be a 
time of contemplation as well as a time of 
action. The festival of Christmas has from 
time immemorial been celebrated as a time for 
rejoicing, for the distribution of gifts and the 
cultivation of a feeling of kindliness and sym- 
pathetic interest in one’s fellows. There is no 
reason why this same spirit should not prevail 
this year; nay, more, it should prevail more 
uuiversally, more potently than ever. But the 
note of rejoicing this year will necessarily be 
subdued. 

Charles Dickens, writing of the Christmas 
season, voiced the feeling of many when years 
ago he said, “I have always thought of Christ- 
mas time as a kind, forgiving, charitable, 
pleasant time.” 

But times have seriously and sadly changed 
since he wrote those lines, and it is certain 
that Christmas this year will not be the happy, 
joyous time that it has been in other years. 
Under these conditions it will be well for each 
of us to face the situation calmly, and en- 
deavor to ascertain just how to conduct our- 
selves so as to be of the greatest help to our 
Government and at the same time bring some 
Christmas cheer to those who are sorely in 
need of it. 

But the main thing is, don't lose your poise: 
let cheerfulness abound with industry, so that 
let come what may you will have done your 
best to keep conditions normal. 


A Mounpte Coursr 

There are those who have been crying “busi- 
ness as usual” ever since the United States 
entered the world war; then, on the other 
hand, there are those who feel that business 
and everything else should be subordinated to 
the successful prosecution of hostilities against 
the enemy. 

Isn’t it quite likely that a sane and reason- 
able middle-of-the-road attitude may be best? 

Let us not be misunderstood; our success 
in this war is the one important thing. All 
other considerations must give way, because 
they pale into insignificance when contrasted 
with the importance of the results that* are 
now heing decided. 

But it is a serious question whether the com- 
plete absorption of everyone in the war, and 


the consequent neglect of business which 
would necessarily tollow, would not be fatal 
to the success of both, and hence give “aid 
and comfort to the enemy.” 

We contend, therefore, that those who can- 
not for one reason or another participate ac- 
tively in hostilities, or in the work necessary 
to the successful prosecution of hostilities, 
should and must do all in their power to keep 
the business of the country normal, in that way 
“doing their bit” to hold a true balance. 


MAKE SPECIAL EFFORTS 

If it is your business to sell life insurance, 
try to sell it now as you have never tried 
before; for there never was a time in the his- 
tory of the country when it was more im- 
portant for men to conserve their resources 
aud provide for the future by purchasing at 
least a reasonable amount of life insurance 
than it is to-day. This is not to say that in- 
surance salesmen cannot serve the Government 
in other ways as well. You can serve the 
country in the present crisis by doing your 
regular work as well as you can, thus helping 
to keep conditions as nearly normal as pos- 
sible, and you can help in other ways, as so 
many insurance men have done, and are doing, 
by selling and buying Liberty bonds, distribut- 
ing patriotic literature, and in many other 
ways, some of which are peculiar to various 
localities. 


Cash for Smiles 

Recently William Gibbons, Chicago's “smil- 
ing policeman,” retired from the force. For 
many years Gibbons was stationed at the 
Brush Street Bridge. and his acquaintance 
with owners of automobiles was amazing. For 
years Gibbons’ Christmas presents made the 
presents of other Chicago policemen look like 
thirty cents. Just before he retired he re- 
ceived a Christmas letter, with an enclosure, 
from the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

There is not a sour-faced Gradgrind any- 
where who does not like a smiling face and 
will not pay to see it. Tt is told of a celebrated 
London undertaker that he always met his 
customers with a broad smile. He had trained 
his face well. At the proper moment his fea- 
tures could become prodigiously solemn. He 
said that folks, even in the depths of woe, liked 
a smiling face. 

All of us are ready to concede the value of 
a smiling face, but few of us ever trouble our- 
selves one little bit about our own faces. Some 
of us take every kind of pains in manicuring 
our hands and in keeping our shoes polished, 
and if we have a clean shave that is all we 


think folks ought to expect of our top portion. 

Look up and down the row of faces in a 
street car or in the subway. Corrugated 
brows, down-drooping corners of the mouth, 
dismal eyes. Thank heaven—there are the 
giggling shop girls! If it wasn’t for our shop 
girls our public conveyances would be no 
better than funeral coaches. And that’s the 
way folks put into practice all the things that 
are printed and preached concerning smiling 
faces. 

There is, however, a tremendous advantage 
to the minority in the almost universal gloomi- 
ness of faces. The fellow with the smiling 
face—how he juts out from all the rest! In 
any walk of life he gets paid, and paid big 
for his smiles, and in some cases his smiles 
take him way to the top. From a smiling 
policeman to a smiling president of a mighty 
corporation the smiles are a big asset. 

You've heard all this a hundred times be- 
fore? Well, my persimmon-visaged brother, 
it is to make folks like you slip into the wash- 
room and look at your own faces. You've 
profited a heap from what you've heard and 
read about smiling faces, haven't you, Mister 
Persimmon-face ? 

Some day facial gymnastics will be all the 
rage. Folks should be more ashamed to let 
their relatives and the street see their scowling 
phizes than if they were coated with smut. 

U. Ambitious Industrial, Esq., cannot afford 
to be handicapped in manners, in dress, in talk, 
in face. The latter is your letter of intro- 
duction, and it will be the most profitable read- 
ing you have ever put your eye on if you 
begin to-day to train your own face in the 
great art of smiling. The most vinegar of 
aspects can be transformed by a smile, and 
anyone at any time can smile. You can't’ 
make your nose shorter nor your legs longer. 
If you’ve got a retreating chin or big ears 
you’ve got to go on living with your chin and 
ears. But you don’t need to go on living with 
a scowling face. 

The next time you tackle a man, smile, and 
smile, and smile. If he turns you down, smile. 
If he kicks you out—which is absurd to sup- 
pose, for nobody ever kicked out a real smiler; 
but if that miracle should happen, smile. 
If you always keep on smiling you'll have so 
much reason to smile that you'll always be 
‘teen smiles behind in smiling, and you'll al- 
ways have to keep on smiling to make up. 
Just to see how it seems—smile! 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 
It is almost a year, although it doesn’t seem 
so, since the present writer sent a Christmas 
greeting to the readers of THr Spectator and 
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suggested therein the desirability of a life in- 
surance policy as a Christmas gift and the 
value of such a suggestion as a canvassing aid. 

We wonder how many agents there were 
who took advantage of the suggestion. Of 
course, it was a little late then to use it very 
effectively, and that is why we bring it up 
again. When you read this it won’t be too 
late to secure applications for policies to be 
presented as Christmas gifts. On the contrary, 
it will be an opportune time to offer a valuable 
suggestion to intending purchasers of Christ- 
mas gifts who have done what so many mil- 
lions do year after year; that is, put off buy- 
ing the gifts until almost the last minute. 

A life insurance policy on the breadwinner 
or the principal breadwinners of the family 
will be a particularly sensible and accepiable 
gift in these troubled times. Christmas in the 
year I9QI7 is going to be a sad occasion for 
some, a depressing time for many, and a time 
of unrest and uncertainty for all. It is not 
well to blind ourselves to these things, but it 
is well, it is wise, it is our duty, to be as care- 
ful, as thrifty and as economical as we pos- 
sibly can. What, then, can be better under 
these conditions than to give insurance poli- 
cies to the family for Christmas gifts? A 
cheerful optimism is desirable at all times, but 
with world conditions as they are to-day it is 
foolish, and possibly worse, to go about oozing 
optimism from every pore and neglecting to 
take such precautions as one can against a still 
more evil time which may not be very far off. 
Just now is a mighty good time to keep a 
sharper outlook than ever for lapses. The 
temptation to secure a little more cash for the 
holidays by dropping a policy here and there 
will be very great, but a word spoken in sea- 
son may save the business, and by speaking 
that word you will be helping yourself, and 
you will be doing your policyholder a positive 
kindness. But you can’t speak the necessary 
word if you don’t know the necessity for it, 
and you won't know the necessity for it if 
you don’t keep in very close touch with the 
people on your debit. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent this. You can be just as 
friendly with your people as you want to be, 
and so we suggest that, especially at this 
season of the year, you watch your debit more 
closely than ever in order to detect signs of the 
approaching lapse of any policy or policies. 
And if you detect such signs use your powers 
of persuasion to the utmost in order to save 
the lapses. 

This keeping in especially close touch with 
your debit will possibly work out to your ad- 
vantage in still another way, for it may serve 
to bring to your attention a few cases here and 
there where an ordinary application can be 
written, and in that way you will insure for 
yourself a good start on the new year. It is 
not to be supposed that there will be any in 
America who will spend a “Merry Christmas” 
in this year 1917; we do wish for our readers, 
however, the blessing of that contentment 
which comes from a sense of duty conscien- 
tiously performed for country, for home and 
business, 
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AMBERGRIS 


Search for It and Know It When You 
See It 


FOUND EVERYWHERE 





The Old Gentleman Who Floated Away on a Chunk 
and His Agent Who Had Eyes 


A daily paper recently told how the whaling 
brig Viola, Capt. John A. Cook of Province- 
town, secured a chunk of ambergris from a 
whale captured just south of Cape Hatteras. 
The lump of ambergris weighed 121 pounds 
and was valued at $35,000. 

By referring to the cyclopedia we find that 
ambergris is a “concretion formed in the in- 
testines of the sperm whale, and sometimes is 
found floating on the surface of the seas where 
Tt is dissolved in alcohol 
The price is about 


the animal occurs. 
and is used in perfumery. 
five dollars per ounce.” 

There are a few places in the West Indies 
where ambergris is frequently found. Amber- 
gris Island, a barren, uninhabited island south- 
west from Yucatan, takes its name from the 
precious flotsam cast upon its sands. After 
storms, here, we can imagine, the ignorant 
landlubber might find the stuff in plenty, and 
he might never guess its value. Tf the ordinary 
citizen should find a lump of ambergris when 
he was bathing, say, on the Jersey shore, it is 
doubtful if he would not look upon it as rub- 
bish. The stuff is rather unpleasant to the 
nostrils, and is said to have the appearance of 
some formless dead creature. The bather 
would never imagine that at his feet lay a 
mass of something which was worth far more 
by weight than the purest silver, or something 
a quarter as valuable as pure gold. 


\ Micuty Amperecris IDEA 

Only some thirty odd years ago an old man, 
who had spent some time in London, came 
back to this country mentally sizzling with a 
mighty idea. He had thought over the idea 
until he was fairly bursting with it. He could 
see no reason why industrial insurance, which 
had become so successful in England, could 
not be transplanted to America and be even 
more successful than in the land of its sprout- 
ing. The wanderings of the old gentleman 
from one life insurance office to another, offer- 
ing his mightly idea, and getting turned down, 
now seems almost inconceivable. At length 
he induced a little concern that was in des- 
perate straits to put into operation the plan. 
He was made head of a petty industrial de- 
partment. 

Tf that timid little concern had backed up 
the old gentleman with the necessary capital, 
to-day it would be one of the industrial giants. 
The vast chunk of ambergris floated away to a 
New England company with the old gentleman 
steering it. And the timid little concern, that 
had not known ambergris when it saw it, pe- 
tered out and was reinsured. Two other com- 
panies grabbed their chunks of the treasure 
cast upon the American life insurance sands, 
they knew ambergris when they heheld it, 


Th ursday 


Those companies are the two mighty Cyclops 
of industrial insurance. 

In that petty concern, and under the direc- 
tion of the old gentleman, was a man who- 
because of misfortune, had come to the place 
where he lived at a twenty-five-cent lodging 
house. He, too, knew ambergris when he saw 
the stuff. 

His Mrruop 

The old gentleman advanced the impecunious 
fellow a few dollars a week. Never after- 
ward did the agent have a less income than 
that hand-out. Day after day he pushed the 
ambergris idea, pushed it with an energy that 
would have brought success to almést any 
idea. He once said: 

“T’ve got the hunch that this industrial lay- 
out is a layout of the highest cards ever 
thrown upon the table. T’ve never had a 
chance to get an education, and I’m a poor 
tonguer. Nobody has ever told me how to sell 
industrial insurance. I’ve had to dig up my 
own way. Here it is: Talk with just as many 
as I can squeeze into every twenty-four hours 
of every working day, and talk with the 
loungers at the corners on Sunday afternoons 
and evenings, and until the last one goes to 
bed. That’s the stunt I’ve set for myself— 
and it’s going to win out.” 

It did. That agent became one of the biggest 
producers the industrial insurance world has 
ever known. 

For the corporation, or for the individual 
worker in any line, this is an almost enchanted 
world. Ambergris is thrown upon the shores 
of commerce everywhere. Those who have 
taken the trouble, and have labored to know 
the appearance of the floatsam, seize upon the 
spoils and make them their own. The care- 
less and ignorant lament the fact that their 
“luck is bad.” A good many of these look 
with envy upon the knowing one who is cash- 
ing in his findings at the window. 

Another daily paper tells us that a Chicago 
agent of one of the great Western companies 
delivered a two million dollar life policy. The 
argument used in securing the application was 
the importance of providing a sum in cash at 
the death of a wealthy man for settlement of 
estate expenses, including inheritance taxes. 


EVERYWHERE 

Every street, every alley, every corner, every 
office, every shop may be the sands where a 
great chunk of life insurance ambergris may 
be thrown before the solicitor of insurance. 
An industrial solicitor may think that such a 
vast chunk of the stuff as a two million appli- 
cation of ordinary business could never, by the 
stretch of the wildest imagination, come to 
him. Perhaps not. But stranger things hap- 
pen. And the industrial agent who has trained 
himself to know his ambergris when he sees 
it can hope for almost anything. When in 
office or factory he happens to run across a 
plain little man, and begins to interest him, he 
cannot tell but what he has inveigled a big 
financial fish to nibble at the bait. 

The industrial agent should hump himself 
to keep his debit intact and to increase his 
debit. But he should keep his eyes wide open 
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and ever straining for the chunk of ambergris 
that may at any old time lie directly in his 
path. 

lf a fellow were searching the sands of the 
Ambergris Island that has been mentioned he 
would be foolish if he did not search thor- 
oughly. The island is some thirty miles long, 
and the earnest ambergris searcher would be 
at his diligent endeavor everywhere. Not a 
mound of seaweed would show itself but he 
would investigate it. 

Mister Industrial, go at it with renewed 
energy. Jtlunt up every day at least two 
mounds of something that looks like life in- 
surance amberegris. Labor to know the stuff 
when you see it. If you know your ambergris, 
and every day conjure the time necessary to 
see two ordinary insurance prospects, you are 
dead sure in the end to get your hooks into a 
big hunk of the stuff. 


Acorns and Oaks 

Recently Tue Sprecrator told of an agent 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
who chased up a young lady and wrote her for 
a twenty-five-cent industrial. Later the agent 
wrote one brother for a five-thousand regular 
and another brother for a fifteen thousand. 
Later still, through the influence of the sec- 
ond brother, who is an officer of a corpora- 
tion, all the employees were written under the 
group plan, and incidentally another officer 
of the concern was secured for a ten-thousand- 
dollar policy. And, of course, with this start 
nobody can tell how great an oak will grow 
from the acorn of a twenty-tive-cent weekly. 

The story of industrial insurance, for com- 
panies and for the agents, has been a story of 
acorns and oaks. Petty acorn beginnings, and 
a prodigious growth that has stretched pro- 
tecting branches over a continent. And great 
as seems the present-day industrial business 
it is as yet only a vast sapling. 

When we consider that not one worker in 
ten adequately protects those dependent upon 
him it is certain that industrial insurance has 
not passed beyond the sap-wood growth. 

Here and there an industrial agent follows 
up the chain of influence from a small in- 
surance. Doubtless there are many acorns like 
the twenty-five-cent one. If all were culti- 
vated, who can tell of the vastness of the pos- 
sible forest of oaks? 

All this is mightily encouraging for the 
earnest agent. If he could see his oppor- 
tunities as they really are, he would see that 
they are illimitable. He would behold possi- 
bilities that are altogether extraordinary in 
any line of business whatever. 

For great rewards for earnest efforts no 
field presents such acorn and oak oppor- 
tunities as this. The fellow who to-day is 
steadily plodding along his hit of assigned 
territory, striving to keep up advance pay- 
ments, yanking up the laggards, and who “‘car- 
ries on” to the very best he has it in him, that 
fellow ten years hence will have lifted himself 
high. All he has to do is to keep everlastingly 
on his job—the momentum of industrial in- 
surance will do the rest. 
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INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Sketch of Early Developmentof Weekly 
Premium Busin ss 





BEGAN IN OLD GILDS 


Societies of Ancient Europe Bred Industrial Insur- 
ance—Development in England and America 
The industrial insurance agent should have 

some knowledge of the beginnings of the vast 

business he now represents. The complex 
system of agents, accounts, medical examiners, 
etc., had its origin in the old social clubs and 
friendly societies of the Roman Empire. They 
were called the Roman Collegia, and in the 

Middle Ages they were known as the Gilds. 
These ancient social institutions were the 

precursors of the Burial Clubs and Friendly 

Socteties of England, from which, in turn, the 

first industrial insurance companies were de- 

veloped. The Gilds usually made provision for 
the decent burial of their members and also for 
their adequate support in sickness or poverty. 

After their abolishment by Henry VIII, in 

1545, this insurance or mutual aid feature was 

continued by Burial Clubs and Friendly So- 

cieties, which came into existence largely be- 
cause of the economic necessity for the per- 
formance of the insurance function by some 
social organization. About the middle of the 
nineteenth century it was realized in England 
that the life insurance function was being per- 
formed inadequately for the laboring classes 
by the existing organizations, and out of this 
discontent there was evolved the modified plan 

of life insurance, properly designated as /n- 

dustrial insurance. 

Under this plan the business is conducted 
according to four essential principles, as fol- 
lows: l‘irst, the premiums are payable 
weekly; second, the premiums are collected by 
agents of the companies from the homes of the 
insured; third, the amounts of the insurance 
are adjusted to a unit premium; and, fourth, 
practically every member of the family can be 
insured for a small weekly premium. 


BEGINNINGS IN ENGLAND 

The /ndustrial and General, an English or- 
ganzation founded in 1849, was the first com- 
pany in the world to transact industrial insur- 
ance. It was followed in 1852 by the British 
/ndustry, and a third institution, the 4dge As- 
surance Company, by 1854 had concluded that 
its “industrial branch” was unprofitable and not 
likely to prove popular. In 1853 a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons reported the 
need of a wide extension of insurance, “not 
only in the higher and middle classes of so- 
ciety, but also among the humbler classes, to 
whom it has recently been very considerably 
applied.” It was on the basis of this report 
that the Prudential Mutual Assurance, Invest- 
ment and Loan Association (now known as the 
Prudential Assurance Company) of London 
hegan, in 1854, the transaction of industrial 
insurance. Of all these early companies the 
Prudential Assurance Company had alone sur- 
vived in 1871, its management and methods 


being such that it had successfully weathered 
all financial storms and placed industrial in- 
surance upon a sound and secure foundation. 


AMERICA’S l‘ikst ENTERPRISE 

After the successful English model, indus- 
trial insurance was established in the United 
States in 1875, when the late John F. Dryden 
founded the Prudential Friendly Society in 
Newark, N. J., the charter of which was 
dated February 18. The first industrial policy 
in the United States was issued November 10, 
1875. In 1879 four other companies entered 
the industrial life insurance field in the United 
States, these being the Metropolitan, New 
York; the John Hancock Mutual, Boston; the 
Provident Savings, New York, and the Ger- 
mania, New York. These companies, together, 
had in force at the end of 1879, 60,371 industrial 
policies for $5,763,867. 

GrowTH oF A FEW YEARS 

According to The Insurance Year Book of 
1917 (The Spectator Company), the twenty- 
four companies of the United States trans- 
acting industrial life insurance had in force 
December 31, 1916, 35,780,316 industrial poli- 
cies, representing $4,803.857,000 of life insur- 
ance protection. It was estimated that on 
January 1, 1915, there were in force throughout 
the world approximately 80,000,000 industrial 
life insurance policies, representing approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000 of insurance. It was esti- 
mated also, on the basis of the best available 
statistics, that the ordinary insurance in force 
throughout the world on January I, 1915, was 
represented by approximately 25,000,000 polli- 
cies, for about $33,000,000,000. 

The growth of the world’s legal reserve life 
insurance, which rests upon the solid founda- 
tion of scientific principles of life contingencies: 
has therefore been from practically nothing in 
1800 to approximately 105,000,000 policies in 
force January 1, 1915, for an aggregate amount 
of approximately $40,000,000,000. 


STRENGTH OF INSTITUTION 

Life insurance statistics for the world are 
unavailable for 1915 and 1916. This institution, 
however, has proven a strong -financial anchor 
to such of the war-stricken countries as had 
progressed farthest with this best and soundest 
of all the thrift institutions of the world. In 
the face of the enormous figures presented 
above it must be agreed by all impartial ob- 
servers that life insurance is a wonderful 
business; as Jchn F. Dryden once said, “a 
business with a noble history, a business with 
a lofty aim, a business with a magnificent pur- 
pose, a business with splendid results. Like 
most good and enduring things its birth was 
humble and early advancement difficult. 
Originating back in remote antiquity it has 
moved forward by slow stages, but in regular 
gradation, until to-day it stands upon a solid 
basis and challenges the admiration of the 
whole world. It could not be removed from 
the great scheme of the social and _ political 
economy of our civilization without bringing 
a disaster upon the human race which no man 
can foresee or measure.” 
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THE PRUDENTIAL FORCE 





Notable Anniversary of Supt. Hill 
Celebrated 





INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 





.Many Agents Go Up the Ladder—Ordinary 
Records Made 


In the cozy dining room of the New Century 
Club, West Chester, Pa., a business meeting and 
dinner was held on November 22 in celebration 
of Superintendent Benjamin Hill’s thirty years 
of continuous with the company. 
Present were: Assistant Secretary Edwin F. 
Kulp, Supervisor Harry Vliet and Division Man- 
ager Henry B. Sutphen from the home office, 
Superintendents R. J. Pedrick (Philadelphia 
No. 9), W. A. Worthington (Philadelphia No. 4) 
and T. H. Fullerton, Wilmington, Del.; the Rev. 
R. C. Williamson, West Chester; Herbert Worth, 
president of the Farmers ard Mechanics Trust 
Company, West Chester; Dr. G. E. Dietrich, 
Coatesville, Pa.; Dr. G. T. Magraw, Avondale, 
Pa.; Dr. R. C. Hughes, Paoli, Pa.; Dr. S. L. 
Barber, West Chester, and Dr. E. C. Winsmore, 
Downington, Pa., besides the district assistant 
superintendents, agents ana clerks... 

Division Manager Sutphen acted as_ toast- 
master and read a communication from Presi- 
dent Forrest F. Dryden, congratulating Mr. 
Hill upon his long and faithful connection with 
The Prudential. Assistant Secretary Kulp, who 
presented the Class F badge and P. O. G. cer- 
tificate, paid the recipient a glowing tribute 
upon the splendid manner in which he has up- 
held The Prudertial banner. Mr. Hill, in accept- 
ing the testimonials, thanked the company for 
the kindly way in which he has always been sus- 
tained in his endeavors to advance the best in- 
of the Prudential policyholders. He 
also expressed in warm terms his appreciation 
of the splendid support given him by his loyal 
staff of assistants and agents. Supervisor Vliet 
and several of the other guests spoke in hearty 
endorsement of all that had been said of Mr. 
Hill. 

Agent Louis Dallaire, a Montreal No. 3 hustler, 
has done praiseworthy work along collection 
lines during the past few months. He has now 
got his arrears down to less than two per cent, 
at the same time showing gross advance pay- 
ments of nearly 300 per cent. Apparently Mr. 
Dallaire has preaching conservation to 
good effect. 

Michele Palumbo, who conducted a very suc- 
cessful agency in New York No. 8, was promoted 
to assistant superintendent in the same district 
November 19. 


service 


terests 


been 


NEW MEN DOING WELL 

The Detroit No. 2 district has in agent W. R. 
Burnett a hustler in every sense of the word. 
Although in the service less than a year, Mr. 
Burnett has accomplished splendid results in all 
lines of the work. In addition to obtaining a 
fine increase in industrial and ordinary business, 
the arrears have been reduced to a low point and 
the collections are always good. 

J. R. Kennedy has been making good progress 
in writing industrial since opening his present 
agency in Flint, Mich., last April. That careful 
attention has been given to the debit is indicated 
by his high percentage of collections. 

There is a new leader of the Canadian agents, 
who have low arrears on their debits, namely, 
George W. Ford of Moose Jaw, Sask. (Regina 
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district). While this agent has been connected 
with the company only about four months, he 
has taken hold of his debit in such excellent 
fashion that he has gone to the premier posi- 
tion in arrears condition and has very nearly 
captured the palm at the 
same time. 

Stanley A. Robbins, detached assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of the Smiths Falls 
(Ont.) territory (Kingston district), had to give 
way to Assistant Superintendent F. J. Aikens of 
the Regina (Sask.) district in the struggle for 
Canadian arrears’ leadership at the end of 
Both are entitled to high praise for 
the condition of the accounts in their charge. 


advance payments 


October. 


LONG SERVICE COMPLETED 

Agent C. M. Eppright of Philadelphia No. 9, 
having completed fifteen years of continuous 
service with the company, was on October 9 ad- 
mitted into Class C of the Prudential Old Guard. 
Hearty congratulations to him. 

Assistant Superintendent E. Artese of Phila- 
delphia No. 9 is doing splendid work in indus- 
trial and is well up among the leaders of the 
field. 

The Philadelphia No. 5 district (Superinten- 
dent A. B. Williams) is listed among the leaders 
in the field with regard to 
average net industrial lapse. 


improvement in 


One of the most consistent exponents of the 
slogan ‘Efficiency, Conservation, Progress’’ is 
Agent Henry H. Legendre of the Belleville (I11.) 
district. Notwithstanding the scattered terri- 
tory covered by his large debit, his arrears 
rarely exceed ten per cent, and he is carrying 
nearly 400 per cent of advance payments. Be- 
sides keeping his account in excellent condition, 
Mr. Legendre is a steady producer of industrial 
and ordinary results; and, as an indication of 
the quality of his business, it is noted that his 
average net lapse for the year has been but one 
cent per week. 

The account of Agent Martin Schuster, Beaver 
Falls (Pa.) district, has invariably been con- 
ducted in a satisfactory manner, but especial 
commendation is due at this time in the fact 
that for the week of November 12 he was suc- 
cessful in placing it in the following splendid 
condition: His debit, $188.87; gross arrears, 25 
advance payments, $575.29. Agent 
Schuster’s record for the current year in in- 
dustrial and ordinary is likewise gratifying. 

William W. Robertson, also of Vancouver, 
whose agency dates from November, 1915, has 
had an industrial new business issue every 
week since his appointment, and at this writing 
his account shows an increase of over $25 for 
1917, with a very commendable progress in or- 
dinary. 


cents; 


SUPERINTENDENT HONORED 


William D. 
Brown, the recently appointed superintendent 
of the Salt Lake City district, upon his arrival 
in his new field. The staff presented him with 
one of the largest industrial writings ever pro- 
duced in that district. 

It is a pleasure to announce the promotion of 
the following named to assistancy honors: Roy 
F. Davis, San Francisco No. 1; Leon S. Cooper, 
Seattle, Wash.; Walter W. Raymond, San Fran- 
cisco No. 2, and George F. Coleman, Los Angeles 
No. 3; all of whom had very creditable agency 
records in their respective districts. 

Agent P. W. Aughenbaugh of York, Pa., was 
appointed November 6, 1916, and has’ been 
credited with an industrial increase every week. 


A hearty welcome was given 


Thursday 


He has improved the condition of his debit along 
the lines of arrears and advances, and is doing 
fine work in ordinary as well as industrial. 

W. A. Hoffman of Wilmington (Del.) and G. H. 
McCann of Baltimore No. 2 have been promoted 
to assistant superintendencies in their respec- 
tive districts. Congratulations to them and may 
they meet with great future success. 


HAS GOOD ORDINARY 


An agent at Lansford, Pa., 


RECORD 
John B. MacMi- 
chael, while being the Pottsville district leader 
last year and so far this, in net ordinary issue, 
may find a strong competitor in Agent J. A. Rup- 
pert of the Pottsville proper office, who added 
nearly $14,000 to his record during the month of 
October. 

On November 5, David C. F. Jackson, whose 
agency work was in the Pittsburg No. 4 (Pa.) 
district, was promoted to an assistant superin- 
tendency in the same fiela and took up the 
work of his new position with the very best 
wishes of his friends and cv-workers. 

Just to demonstrate what can be done by ag- 
gressive and energetic methods, Agent Russell 
J. Swaney of the Monongahela assistancy, Wash- 
ington (Pa.) district, set out for something ex- 
ceptional during 1917 and has succeeded in ob- 
taining an average weekly net increase of over 
10 cents, together with an average net ordinary 
issue of over $800 per week; and his percentage 
of arrears is 3 and the advance payments 354 on 
a debit of $122.35. 

S. Hechter has been advanced to the position 
of assistant superintendent in Brooklyn No. 3. 
His promotion came after three and one-half 
years of good, conscientious agency work in the 
district, and he was ready when opportunity 
knocked. 

Agent P. A. Brodeur, also of Worcester, has 
been showing gratifying results and his debit is 
in an exceptionally healthy condition. Mr. 
Brodeur has gradually reduced his arrears to 
7 per cent and has increased the advance pay- 
ments to 213 per cent, which indicates that he 
appreciates the value of close attention to the 
policyholders whose insurance interests are in- 
trusted to his care. 


LARGE ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

Abraham Alford is proving by a _ pleasing 
agency record in Portland, Me., that his aim is 
to progress in fine form along tae industrial and 
ordinary road; a good amount of secured busi- 
ness stands to his credit. The advantage from 
good collections and a generally healthy con- 
dition of debit is valued by Mr. Alford, if the 
very low arrears and large amount of gross 
advance payments reported on his account can 
be taken as a criterion. 

William Rose of the New Haven (Conn.) dis- 
trict was recently promoted from agent to the 
rank of assistant 
district. 

Each district in Division H is striving for new 
drive was projected and, 
as a result, a low arrears mark 
lished during the week of November 12, and the 
record was again smashed the following week. 
There is keen rivalry among the assistant super- 
intendents for leading positions in the various 
features of the work, the arrears being no ex- 
ception. At this time there are sixty-three as- 
sistants in the division whose arrears are under 
the thirty per cent mark, and there is every 
indication of this number being increased be- 
fore the close of 1917. 

E. G. Heisler of Reading, Pa., is the agency 
district ordinary issue; C. D. 
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Stetzler, a steady producer, stands second, while 
Agent C. ID. Boyer is third. Mr. Boyer has made 
remarkable strides during the past twelve 
weeks, and it would not be safe to predict which 
of these three hustlers will close 1917 with the 
greatest amount to his credit. 

Agent E. C. Hollabaugh, who controls a debit 
in Oil City proper, has the distinction of show- 
ing but five per cent gross arrears with advance 
payments of over $500. He is also a successful 
writer of industrial business and has. been 
credited with an average net issue in ordinary 
of over $3000 per month since his date of ap- 
pointment February 8, 1915 

The promotion of E. E. Ritter from agent in 
the Williamsport district to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent in that city is announced, 
and it is confidently expected that he will meet 
with a great measure of success in his new field 
of labor. 

An exceptionally fine record in the writing of 
industrial business is that credited to Agent 
J. M. English of Chicago No. 8, who holds a 
prominent position in the line of the leaders in 
Division J. 

The Chicago No. 5 district refers to Agent E. 
Lindenthal as a splendid worker in ordinary in- 
crease building. At present he is close to the 
top in the Western group. 


OCCASIONAL ITEMS 


Timothy J. O’Callahan, who, as an agent in 
the New York No. 7 district, made a pleasing 
record along industrial and ordinary lines and 
was successful in keeping his debit in good con- 
dition, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent in the same district 
dating from November 26. 

On Monday, November 26, John D. Leaycraft 
was promoted to the rank of assistant superin- 
tendent and will operate from the Hackensack 
assistanecy of the Passaic (N. J.) district.. Mr. 
Leaycraft’s agency record was made in Hacken- 
sack. 

When an assistant superintendent can look 
back over five years of Prudential service and 
say that he has maintained an average actual 
increase of over $2.25 per week, he is justified in 
believing himself successful. This honor and 
privilege is held by Assistant Superintendent 
Walter N. Howard of Denver, Col. 

Haldor Haldorson, former agent in Tacoma, 
Wash., recently won promotion to the assistancy 
ranks in that district through a very creditable 
record, 

Agent Joseph H. Bannister of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) district has succeeded in placing his 
account in an enviable condition. His arrears 
are 2 per cent, while the advance payments 
amount to 458 per cent, and the yearly collec- 
tions are 104 per cent. His record in industrial 
production is favorable. 

Exceptionally good work in industrial this 
year is credited to Agent W. Hegel of Elizabeth, 
N. J., and he also is doing his full share in the 
production of ordinary new business. 

Assistant Superintendent H. C. Barker of 
Camden, N. J., has been transferred to Rahway, 
N. J., to fill the vacancy caused by the transfer 
of Assistant Superintendent D. F. Hochbaum as 
special assistant to Orange, N. J. 

Frederick Hess has been promoted to an 
assistant superintendency in Camden, N. J., 
from an agency in that district. Two former 
agents, A. H. Thompson and F. J. Derling, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., and Bayonne, N. J., re- 
spectively, have also been promoted. Mr. 
Thompson succeeds Assistant E. T. Wiberg, who 
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was transferred to Kingston, N. Y., and Mr. 
Derling assumes charge of an assistancy in 
Bayonne. 

Following an agency service marked by good 
all-round work, A. L. Gordy of the Brooklyn 
No. 5 district is now directing the efforts of a 
staff as their assistant superintendent. 

The good work of the following-named of the 
Division F field force was recognized by promo- 
tions of recent date: L. C. Miller, appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Cleveland No. 1; John 
Racek, appointed assistant superintendent at 
Cleveland No. 2; W. W. Kidd, appointed assist- 
ant superintendent at Mt. Hope, W. Va. 

Cc. V. MANKIN TRANSFERRED 

On December 3, Assistant Superintendent C. V. 
Mankin, formerly of Mt. Hope, W. Va., assumed 
charge of the Portsmouth (Ohio) assistancy of 
the Chillicoothe district. 

J. F. Aldridge, who was agency organizer at 
Ironwood at Ironwood, Mich., has been placed 
in charge of the Calumet (Mich.) organization. 

Agents who have been recently promoted to 
assistant superintendents: W. C. Aldridge, 
Ironwood, Mich.; Wm. J. Norpel, Davenport, 
Iowa: W. M. Deck, Peoria, II1. 

Agent J. L. Penning of the Rockford (Ill.) dis- 
trict has a fine record in both industrial and 
ordinary. The debit of over $120 which he con- 
trols displayed less than two per cent arrears 
in November. 


Assisted Luck 

There are two classes of persons. One is 
the indolent crowd, who are really waiting for 
things to turn up, and the other class is made 
up of those who, as Mr. Dickens so modestly 
puts it, are assisting things to turn up. At 
the lower end of the first class, looking at 
them like a class of scholars, are found the 
professional spongers and the others who live 
at ease and prey on their fellows. And at the 
upper end of the other row is found the never- 
ending activity of those who have pushed for- 
ward the world to what it is to-day. 

We fellows who have been chucked the job 
of soliciting life insurance know that if we 
waited for prospects to turn up of them- 
selves, and if Father Time forgot us, we might 
wait until our grandchildren and their grand- 
children died of old age. We would be wait- 
ing like an Egyptian Sphinx, long after we 
were turned into stone as the result of waiting. 
The solicitor’s job of all jobs is one where he 
has to assist, and with every ounce of his 
energy, the turning up of things. 

3ut even the most energetic of us sometimes 
wait far more than we ought to wait for things 
to turn up. And to turn up things where there 
is no evidence of anything whatever, that takes 
every kind of resolution, pluck and persever- 
ance, 

Once in awhile it does not hurt for a fellow 
to stand off and chuck roses at himself. The 
successful agent deserves lots of praise. And, 
as a matter of fact, unless he praises himself 
he'll get very little of that article. 

Here’s to the solicitor of industrial insur- 
ance If there is a trade anywhere in which 
the workers turn up things at the expense of 
more shoe leather, more perspiration, more 
pluck, those who are familiar with the game 
have never heard of it. 
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FIGURES OF TRANSACTIONS IN ENGLAND 





How Business Was Affected by the World War— 
Results Indicate Soundness of Insurance 


[rom Our Lonpon CorrEsPponpdENT] 


War conditions have probably affected the 
industrial section of life assurance more than 
any other of the primary divisions of insur- 
ance business. For, whereas the ordinary life 
offices reckon the number of their policy- 
holders by thousands, the industrial group, 
taken as a whole, counts its adherents by mil- 
lions ; while the outdoor representatives of the 
latter, if only roughly computed, would run into 
figures of vast proportions. And, as the war 
has made demands upon the men of military 
age found in all classes of the community, it 
naturally follows that where the largest num- 
bers are to be found the effect has been the 
greatest. The difficulties of the industrial 
companies have been further added to by the 
operation of that much criticised measure—the 
Courts (emergency powers) Act—which pro- 
vides, among other things, that in the case of 
life or endowment policies for an amount not 
exceeding twenty-five. pounds, or payments 
equivalent thereto, the premiums in respect of 
which are payable at not longer than monthly 
intervals, and have been paid for at least two 
years preceding August 4, 1914, no person shall 
proceed to enforce the lapse thereof except 
after applications to the court, and if the court 
to which such application is made is of opinion 
that time should be given to the person liable to 
pay the premium, on the ground that he is un- 
able immediately to make the payment by 
reason of circumstances attributable directly 
or indirectly to the present war, it may defer 
the operation of the proposed remedy for such 
time and subject to such conditions as it 
thinks fit. Add to this that the operations of 
the industrial companies are practically con- 
fined to the British Isles (whereas many of 
the ordinary offices have an almost world-wide 
organization) and it will be seen that the 

eindustrial branch has been called upon to 
give full proof of its ability, the inherent 
soundness of its methods, and the favor with 
which it is regarded by the insuring public. 
Some amelioration of an exacting position was 
found in the improved financial status of large 
numbers of munition workers, and, helped by 
liberal dealing with policyholders and the 
launching of new and attractive schemes of 
assurance, the offices have succeeded in well! 
holding their own, as the latest Board of Trade 
figures (concerned principally with the trans- 
actions of the year 1915) show. 

These give the total industrial premiums at 
no less than £18,565,276, at which they disclose 
an increase on the year of £582,499, and the 
merit of this performance appears the greater 
when it is remembered that in the preceding 
twelve months, and largely under peace con- 
ditions, the amount of the premium expansion 
was measured by £691,136; there is, therefore, 
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every ground for gratilication with the most 
recent achievement. Interest receipts were at 
£2,100,570, less than last time by £16,129—an 
insignificant contraction, which is probably 
more than explained by the tendency of the 
income tax deductions to move forward. Mis- 
cellaneous items amounting to £415,964, exhibit- 
ing a rise of £54,182, complete the income. 

A consistently expanding premium revenue 
carries with it an enhanced demand for claims. 
At the same time the latest requirement 
( £8,949,522, following £7,828,831) has, no doubt: 
been contributed to by war casualties. In this 
connection it is, however, worth while to point 
out that in the previous accounts there had 
been an expansion, under the heading of claims. 
of £592,427. Surrenders took £230,786, thus, 
for the third time, showing a reduction; and 
commission, at £4,598,944, was £19,265 less than 
before, a contraction (£103,290) also appearing 
under the head of expenses of management, 
which appear at £3.297,720. A substantial sav- 
ing was effected as regards shareholders’ divi- 
dends and profits, which figure at £673,426, in 
succession to £728,662: and miscellaneous items 
(mainly transfers to investment reserve) were, 
at £678,535. less by £56,358 than last time. 
Finally, the funds increased on the year by 
£2,652,871 to £61,382,262, completing a very 
satisfactory record. CHARTERS. 
London, England, Dec. 1, 1917. 


It’s All in the State of Mind 


If you think you are beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not, you don't. 
If you'd like to win, but you think you can't 
It’s almost a cinch that you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost, 
For out in the world you'll find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 
Ere even a step is run; 

And many a coward fails 
Before his work’s begun. 

Think big and your deeds will grow; 
Think small and you'll fall behind: 
Think that you CAN and you WILL— 

It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are; 
You’ve got to think high to rise; 
You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man, 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the fellow who thinks he can. 


Agents Made Assistants 

The Life insurance Company of Virginia of 
Richmond has announced a number of changes: 
Agent O. R. Huskey, Spartanburg; S. C., has 
been promoted to assistant, succeeding As- 
sistant J. C. Groce. 

Agent S. L. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
promoted to assistant, succeeding Assistant W. 
F. Purcell. 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Busy Field Men Show Remarkable 
Gains 





COMMENTS OF COMPANY 





Individual Achievements Lauded—Ordinary 
and Industrial Records 


Commenting upon the activities of many of 
the Metropolitan Life’s field men, The Intelli- 
gencer says: 


Marking and emphasizing the turn into the 
home stretch of the year, the October ordinary 
placings ranged into attractive figures, agents 
scoring $20,000, $30,000, $40,000 and over, and 
still more reaching $16,000 and better. 

A new man—John Mott—recruited into the 
field service only last July, cut the highest 
notch. For the past ten years Mr. Mott had 
been doing clerical work in the intermediate 
branch at the home office when he felt the call 
of the field, carrying him to an agency in 
Bayonne, N. J. When he told his wife that he 
had slipped his official tether, she was so sur- 
prised that she didn’t know whether to con- 
gratulate him on the spot or wait results. He 
has found new interest and attraction in con- 
tact and touch with people and business. He is 
especially interested in the question, whether 
new business—not additional business on old 
policyholders, but brand-new insurance on new 
prospects—cannot be secured in large and lu- 
crative volume on people who live or who con- 
duct business along the debit route. He is of 
the opinion that a man need not seek pastures 
new to get business when it is at hand for 
one who diligently seeks it. This idea led him 
to canvass a gentleman who already had $50,- 
000 insurance in another company. Mr. Mott 
got him interested and soon convinced him of 
the desirability of another $50,000, explaining 
the advantages of Metropolitan policies. The 
prospect naturally asked for figures, and said 
he would look them over. And he did look them 
over very thoroughly, getting into touch with 
the agent of the other company and securing 
the latter’s rates for the proposed new insurance 
and comparing them with those furnished by 
Mr. Mott. The comparison clinched the proposi- 
tion to his entire satisfaction and he signed two 
applications, one for $25,000 whole life, and an- 
other for $25,000 endowment at age 85, both 
duly placed. 


SECOND BEST RECORD 

The second best October showing, $41,500, was 
placed by S. Marvin Nabers, agent in Columbia, 
S. C. Mr. Nabers is an ambitious and aggres- 
sive writer. He sprang into national view in 
September with over $80,000 to his credit, giving 
him a post among the thirties. He had done 
good work in previous years, placing over $40,000 
in 1915 and $35,000 last year. His October ac- 
complishment carries him to high rank among 
the foremost ten producers in the country. 

Maurice Koser of Elizabeth, N. J., who is en- 
tirely new in the field, challenges attention with 
the third best exhibit for October—$33,500. 

With a little more, Gabriel Dunkleman of 
South Shore, Ill., would have swelled his record 
$30,000, making about $40,000 in past two months. 
Mr. Dunkleman needs no introduction. He 
figures among the biggest and best ordinary 
writers in the country. By June he had scored 
over $93,000, exceeded only by the two head- 
liners Diacoumopoulos and Cahn. At a single 
jump in July he mounted to second rank, with 
nearly $120,000; stepped into the seat of honor 
in August; held it in September and has since 
continued to bask in the same genial business 
sunshine, apparently with every intention of 
leading the field to the end of the year. 


NEW MEN MAKE GAINS 

Starting moderately with $4500 placed during 
his eleven weeks’ apprenticeship last year, 
William R. Perry of Fort William, Can., pur- 
sued business diligently and carefully through 
the early months of 1917, developing capacity and 
income and increasing his liking for both. When 
September passed, he had placed $23,500, and in 
October he matured $26,000 more, presenting a 
telling argument in favor of energy and giving 
promise of bright prospects ahead. Clinton D. 


Thursday 


Buckmaster of Claremont, Md., followed Mr. 
Perry, his record being $22,500 for the month. 
What confidence for further enterprise such a 
figure suggests! Here is a fine start for a man 
with date of first credit September 24—$20,500, 
and the agent is Ezra Solmon of Flatbush, N. Y. 


His next neighbor is James Andrews of 
Youngstown, Ohio, who came within a small 


amount of tying with him. Mr. Andrews is a 
master of the art. His activities are well known 
in the homes, stores and offices of Youngstown. 
His record stands out year by year with grati- 
fying distinctness and equally gratifying emolu- 
ments. With half a dollar a week increase he 
has found no difficulty in placing as much as 
$50,000 or better a year. He exceeded $50,000 by 
July of this year. The hundred-thousand-dollar 
goal loomed up. He reached nearly $60,000 in 
September. He put on pressure—enough to 
gather in his share of the October harvest and 
establish himself among the fifty leaders for 
the year. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF VETERANS 

While these new men and old were thus adding 
to their fame, Richard Owen of Utica, N. Y., a 
gentleman of wide experience in the insurance 
field, added $18,500 to his total, advancing from 
tenth to fifth grade for the ten months among 
the men distinguished for $100,000 and over. 

Completing the foremost ten for the month, 
Frank Nemeth placed $18,000 and thereby tight- 
ened his grip on fourth rank for the year. Mr. 
Nemeth merits a full measure of success. 
Hungarian by birth, he is a representative of 
St. Clair by profession, like Charles Lada, Harry 
Tucker and associates. He is a man of untiring 
energy, capable and true. He enjoys the con- 
fidence of the company and the people of St. 
Clair. The best evidence of his high standing in 
the community is his splendid work, developing 
into over $100,000 in ordinary, accompanied by 
remarkably fine industrial year after year. 

And no one could make a safe guess at this 
date how many prospective insurants will shake 
hands with Mr. Richard Owen before the curtain 
goes down for 1917. 

The fifty leading staffs in average paid-for 
ordinary business per man for October did so 
well that they suggest similar figures for all 
staffs every month in the year. Why not? The 
pleasure of business is found in the highest ac- 
complishments. Many exceeded $3000 per man. 
Others approached that figure. A number did a 
business of $4000 or better, as was the case with 
White Plains, N. Y., Mr. Louis Van Hessen; 
New Kensington, Pa., Mr. A. G. Lang; Colum- 
bia, S. C., Mr. J. R. Roseberry; Medicine Hat, 
Can., Mr. William Murphy, and Miami, Fla., Mr. 
S. W. Durrance. 

Preceding these were Charleston, W. Va., Mr. 
J. P. Reynolds, the head-liner, whose staff aver- 
aged $5830; Waterville, Me., Mr. E. A. Fortier, 
with $5500, and Fort William, Can., Mr. H. A. 
Millar, with $5105 per man for the month. 


Striking and significant figures these. We like 
them. They do immense credit to the men 
afield. They tell of interest and activity in the 


closing months of the year, and they bespeak 
continued industry, enterprise and ambition to 
the last day and hour for closing business that 
will appear in the great record for 1917. 


Leaks from All Sorts of Causes 


We are accustomed to think of lapses and ar- 
rears as the chief causes of leaks in the con- 
duct of our business, but there are others, and 
not a few. 

They are, to be sure, the main leaks, but there 
are causes that produce many other formidable 
leaks, leaks that interfere greatly with the 
growth of business and the progress and pros- 
perity of not only individual, but assistancy, 
agency organization and district records. 

Because of their importance as drawbacks and 
hindrances to success, it is well worth while 
to point out and consider these small but serious 
leak causes, one by one. 

To begin with, here are five 
cause leaks: Lack of system, 
work ahead, unbusinesslike, careless and 
slovenly methods, laxity in keeping appoint- 
ments, lack of study of the business and of 
proper courtesy to policyholders. 

Wasted time is another cause of very great 
and serious leakage. It means the deplorable 
and wholly inexcusable throwing-away of The 
Prudential salesman’s greatest asset and is a 


influences that 
failure to plan 
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body-blow to success, likewise a very urgent in- 
vitation to failure. 

Yet other causes that produce leakages that 
serve materially to increase the number of un- 
der-average men are big arrears, careless cleri- 
cal work, poorly-routed debits, irregularity in 
collection calls, low-pressure enthusiasm and 
haphazard, unsystematic canvassing. 

And what else but steady and needless drains 
on business increase are such influences as low 
advance payments, poor selection of prospects, 
poor selection of contracts, whereby the right 
person is fitted with the wrong policy and dis- 
satisfaction and trouble are bound to ensue; ne- 
glect of prospects, neglect of evening calls, not 
keeping in debit territory, missing neighbor- 
hood canvassing and failing to keep policy- 
holders interested in their insurance and in 
the steady growth of The Prudential—their 
property? 

Every one of these is a cause of leakage that 
wastes business, nullifies honest and earnest 
effort and effectually prevents improvement and 
advancement. 

Still other influences that cause leaks are these 
five: Failure fully and frankly to canvass the 
business when writing it and weakness in clos- 
ing it; securing only a smail advance premium 
on new business before submitting it: delay in 
delivering policies; failure to follow up revivals; 
and not taking proper steps in the beginning and 
conduct of the canvass to avoid not-takens. 

Why is not this a good and most favorable 
time for everybody everywhere all over the 
field to start a grand campaign to cut out and 
stop all sorts of leak-causes, from lapses all the 
way down through the list of lesser but, all 
the same, business hampering and destroying 
causes we have enumerated and described? 

Such a campaign would be the means of 
splendidly conserving much that is now lost by 
disastrous waste in a great variety of direc- 
tions. Such a campaign would put a good deal 
more good business on the books, and into your 
pockets, gentlemen of the staff, would be put a 
good deal more good money 

Pick out your failings and overcome them.— 


The Prudential Weekly Record. 
Expense and Hazard of Lapses 
The lapse of a life insurance policy is ex- 


and hazardous for his 
policy with the in- 


pensive to the insured 
family. He cannot 
tention of renewing later, 
order to take a policy in another company with- 
considerable part of what he has 


drop a 
or drop a policy in 
out losing a 
paid, paying more for the new than he has paid 
for the old, and incurring the hazard of death 
and becoming uninsurable in addition. 

If the insured is dissatisfied with the form of 
policy he should bring his troubles to the at- 
tention of the company. The thing he 
can do is to lapse his policy and take out insur- 
ance in another company without first finding out 


worst 


what the original company will do, for the rea- 
son that the original company has on hand cer- 
tain accumulations resulting from the payment 
of past premiums which can be used to the in- 
sured’s advantage in making the change desired. 
The insured might lose these credits to a large 
extent by entering into negotiation with another 
company. In other words, the holder of a policy 
can invariably do better with his original com- 
pany than by attempting to cancel his policy 
outright and to substitute insurance in another 
company. 

Any new policy he takes out costs more on ac- 
count of his increase in age. If he takes another 
policy of the same kind he will have to pay more 
than he paid for the policy he lapsed, and every 
year of delay in taking out a new policy means 
a further increase in the cost. 

An element fraught with miost serious conse- 
quences is the combined chance of death and un- 
insurability. Of 85,441 men living at age thirty 
7335 will have died before age forty, and the per- 
centage of deaths increases every year. Equally 
serious is the chance of becoming uninsurable. 
Approximately one in every fourteen applicants 
is rejected for life insurance. Every year a cer- 
tain number of men who were physically fit a 
few months before become uninsurable, and the 
number increases with age.-—Travelers Agents 
Record. 
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THRIFT CAMPAIGN 





Insurance Company Officials Busy In 
Organization Work 





LIBERTY LOAN PARADES 


Metropolitan Life’s Delegation in Two Cities— 
Other Items of Interest 


The Metropolitan Life of New York is doing 
excellent work for the Government in the cam- 
paign to raise $2,000,000,000 during the next year 
by the sale of thrift stamps. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, president of the National City Bank of New 
York, is in charge of the work as active chair- 
man of the committee. Ina recent public state- 
ment Mr. Vanderlip said that the workers were 
depending upon the insurance men to devise the 
thrift campaign 
to a successful close. He has 
delegated the organization work to a large num- 


Ways and means whereby the 


might be brought 


ber of insurance men, and the Metropolitan 


figured conspicuously in his choice of help. 


James E. Kavanagh, fourth vice-president of 
the company, has been made chief assistant to 
Mr. Vanderlip and the company has loaned Mr. 
Kavanagh to the Government for this work. 
Besides Mr. Kavanagh, William J. Tully, general 
solicitor of the company, has been placed at the 
service of the Government. Mr. Tully has been 
made New York State director of the war sav- 
Mr. Tully will devote all 


his time and energy to the organization of the 


ings stamps campaign. 


the five compris- 
ing New York, for the sale of the stamps. His 
in the Federal Building at 


counties of the State, except 
headquarters will he 
Syracuse. 
Mr. Tully 
and the 
Syracuse November 26. 


appointed chairmen of the coun- 
campaign opened in 
At that time 5000 dele- 


gates to the New York State Teachers Conven- 


ties formal 


tion were addressed by Frank A. Vanderlip, by 
Dr. John H. State 
Education, Senator 


Finley, Superintendent of 
Tully. He spoke 


plan to borrow 


and by 


about the Government’s new 
from millions of citizens of average means the 
huge sum of two billions, and, at the same time, 
by the habits of thrift and 
saving, to for the use of the Govern- 


ment more goods and services for war work. 


encouragement of 


release 


State Director Tully’s task measured in money 
is to $105,000,000 of stamps in the 
State of New York outside of the greater city. 
This is, roughly, $2 a person. 
stamps are worth $5 at. maturity, 1923, and may 
be bought in December and January for $4.12. 
This is an interest rate of four per cent com- 


sell worth 


The war savings 


pounded quarterly. They may be redeemed any 
time at an authorized Government agency, but 


are not negotiable. 


THE LIBERTY LOAN PARADE 
Metropolitan men had a very large part in the 
Liberty Loan throughout the 
country. In nearly every district they partici- 
pated in the canvass and did most commendable 
work. In New York and Chicago especially, the 
Metropolitan forces were a most important fac- 
tor in making the loan a stupendous success. In 
both these great centers the entire agency forces 
of the company were enlisted under the direction 
of the local Liberty Loan committees, and they 
labored for days in the campaign for small sub- 


recent campaign 


scriptions. 

The result of their labors in each city showed 
what a power the Metropolitan staff is when it 
itself to the of a given 


sets accomplishment 








task. 


Both in New York and Chicago the Met- 
ropolitan contingent in the Liberty Loan parade 
proved to be a most impressive feature of the 
great In New York the Met- 
ropolitan contingent was headed by the Metro- 
politan band in full uniform. Immediately be- 
hind the band came the vice-president followed 
by most of the other officers of the company, 
the splendid uniformed body composing the 
Metropolitan Protective Corps of the Home De- 
fense League, the striking figure on horseback 
of Jeanne d’Are (Miss Irene Dalton of the 
ordinary record division), the enormous service 
flag with 569 stars (which is, so far as we know, 
the largest shown by any corporation in the 
country), the very beautiful float with the 
charming group of girls (Columbia, Miss Jane 
Baxter, Industrial Policy Division A-3: and 
Misses Mildred Green and Winifred McNamara, 
Actuarial Record F and G; Misses Frances 


demonstrations. 


Nosky and Anastasia Kane, Industrial Policy 
f-2 and C; Miss Anna Fitzmaurice, Filing Di- 


vision; Miss Grace Payne, Tracing; Misses Ruth 
Hervay and Lucille Meyer, intermediate, the 
turnout of lady clerks singing their 
beautiful songs, the large body of male clerks, 
followed by about 1000 agents, all combining to 
make the Metropolitan share in the procession a 
very prominent one. In all, there were about 
5000 representatives of the company in line and 
the Metropolitan marchers were greeted with 
generous applause along the entire line of 
march. 

In the Chicago parade there were more than 
600 Metropolitan marchers. Each of the super- 
intendents was in charge of a division of Me- 
tropolitan men, all of whom wore hats-combin- 
ing the colors of the American flag, and each 
earried a sheet of patriotic songs which were 
lustily sung along the line of march. 


grand 


R. M. Potts Enters Law Practice 


Rufus M. Potts, until recently Insurance Su- 
perintendent of Illinois, has now re-entered the 
practice of law. He will specialize in insur- 
ance matters representing both private or public 
interests and has opened offices in the National 
Life Building in Chicago, with branch office in 
Springfield. 

Before taking charge of the Insurance De- 
partment of Illinois, Mr. Potts has had twenty 
years’ legal experience as lawyer and judge, the 
latter years of which were dévoted exclusively 
His thorough knowledge 
and training in the practical and technical 
phases of the insurance business, with his 
recognized legal talent and strong personality, 
will make him an insurance counselor of great 
ability. 


to insurance matters. 


“Glimpses of Oklahoma City” 


The Mid-Continent Life of Oklahoma City has 
issued an attractive booklet embracing a his- 
torical sketch of the city in which it is domi- 
ciled. The book is profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of important points of business 
and interest in the city as well as portraits of 


prominent persons living there. Among the 
persons listed are: T. E. Braniff of Merrill & 
Braniff; Frederick C. Clarke, tna (fire) of 


Hartford; Stephen B. Huff, Mid-Continent Life; 
Henry Clay King, president, Mid-Continent Life; 
T. J. McComb, consulting actuary, Mid-Continent 
Life: R. W. Reese, secretary, Mid-Continent 
Life: R. T. Stuart, chairman of Board, Mid-Con- 
tinent Life: O. E. Stuart, treasurer, Mid-Con- 
tinent Life: Dr. M. Smith medical director, 
Mid-Continent Life; O. E. Young, deputy State 
Insurance Commissioner, and many other busi- 
ness men and State officials. Among the pic- 
tures are a group showing the interior of the 
offices of the Mid-Continent Life, 





JOHN HANCOCK NOTES 


Leading Districts of Boston Company 
During November 


MANY MEN IN SERVICE 
Agents Advanced to Assistants—Other Notes and 
Comments 

“Camden, Germantown and Philadelphia dis- 
tricts one, two three and four, working under 
the slogan ‘Greater Philadelphia,’ have the 
pleasure to report five thousand one hundred 
thirty-seven applications for five hundred six- 
teen dollars and sixty-four cents; ordinary and 
A. F. sixty-five thousand.”’ 

Opportunity came to reward Claim Adjuster 
Charles F. Quest of Cleveland District No. 1 
for many years of faithful and competent ser- 
vice. Henceforth he will act in the capacity of 
traveling auditor in the ordinary agency of 
John R. Baird, general agent for Missouri, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS SERVE 
Fifty-eight of the medical examiners of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
have entered the war service of the Nation, and 
twenty-one more men in addition to those who 
went in September and October from the various 

agencies are reported to have enlisted. 
Well-directed, purposeful efforts, resulting in 
productive service, has been rewarded by the 
recent promotion to assistancies of James P. 
Duffy, Roxbury; Louis J. Silverman, Jersey City: 
Peter F. Cummings, Albany; Thomas P. Feane, 
Schenectady; Harry Uttal, Albany; William G. 
Forrest, River Point: Theodore J. Olson, Cam- 
bridge: William A. McKenney, Cambridge; 
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Gustav Babitsky, Cleveland No. 1; Eugene 
O’Rourke, St. Louis No. 3. 


TRANSFERS AND OTHER CHANGES 


Other assistants transferred are William 
Hunt, from Providence to River Point; Edwin 
S. Brittain, from Schenectady to Waltham; 
Benjamin Feldman, from Jersey City to Chi- 
cago No. 3; and other changes are: Thomas J. 
Donahue, from assistant cashier at St. Louis 
No. 1; James F. Kilroy, assistant cashier at 
Philadelphia No. 3 to cashier at Chester; Mar- 
garet I. Roarke, from clerk to cashier at River 
Point; Ellen Higgins, from clerk to cashier at 
Trenton; Frederick J. Horneman, from assistant 
to application inspector at Boston: Amos F. 
Scribner, from application inspector to assist- 
ant-at-large at Boston: Charles I. Ruggles, from 
assistant cashier at Malden to Cashier at 
Waltham; Robert R. Peter, from clerk at Allen- 
town to cashier at Elizabeth; Vincent J. Shea, 
from cashier at Cleveland No. 1 to cashier at 
Chicago No. 2; Julius S. Harasta, from clerk at 
Cleveland No. 2 to cashier at Cleveland No 1; 
Teresa E. Fiedler, formerly cashier at East St. 
Louis, is reappointed cashier there; Robert de- 
Jannette, from assistant cashier at Baltimore to 
cashier at Camden. 


DEATH OF P. C. HAYES 


Patrick C. Hayes, who entered the employ of 


the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on January 15, 1902, and has at various 
times served in the capacity of clerk, agent and 
assistant, died in New York on November 7, 
being at work at the New York No. 3 office at the 
time of his death. 


LEADERS IN INDUSTRIAL 


The ten leading agents in weekly premium in- 


Thursday 


crease for the ten months ended with October 
are: V. Romano, Brooklyn No. 3; J. Redfearn, 
Haverhill; E. Marotte, Springfield; A. R. Serena, 
Yonkers; E. F. Sullivan, Springfield; L. Berco, 
Brooklyn No. 3; J. S. Mahoney, Springfield; H. 
Lamm, Long Island City; L. Ouellett, New 
Bedford, and E. G. Copolla, Providence. 

Thirty-one years ago, on November 10, 1886, 
Agent James Hefler of the Boston district en- 
tered the company’s employ and has served it 
ever since with tenacious industry «1d _ ex- 
exemplary integrity. Congratulations are ex- 
tended to Agent Hefler on rounding out such 
a remarkable period of endeavor in behalf 
the John Hancock. 


A New Agent’s Record 


R. W. Armstrong, deputy superintendent of 
the Metropolitan at Marion, Ind., admires a 
worker and appreciates the tremendous advan- 
tages of an early start. He is very much in- 
terested in the initial success of George A. 
Hogan, who on his introduction to the business 
in August, took hold with avidity, realizing 
handsomely in both fields. 

In his first four weeks, while laboring with the 
complex problems of a new business, whose fea- 
tures are many, Agent Hogan placed $8000 
ordinary and made over $3 increase. At the end 
of September his exhibit stood $4.75 industrial 
increase and $12,500 ordinary, and for the twelve 
weeks ending October it was over $6, with $16,- 
500 placed and paid for—not to mention other 
prospects. 

Agent Hogan never missed a week without 
writing from one to three ordinary applications. 
This is surely a promising beginning of a bright 
future in the business. 











THE INDUSTRIAL 
CLAIM ADJUSTER 


By C. H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 


Useful for all Accident and Health Insurance Agents. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER has been prepared to help in- 
dustrial accident and health insurance agents to increase their earning capa - 
city. From this book they will learn how not to solicit persons who cannot 
be accepted for accident and health insurance. 


Frequently an agent is called upon to adjust claims, and if he is in posses- 
sion of this book he can tell approximately how long the disability, for which 
claim is made, should last, thus assisting prompt settlement. 


The INDUSTRIAL CLAIM ADJUSTER contains the technical and pop- 
ufar names of accidents and diseases and is so completely indexed that the 
description of any accident or illness can be found without trouble; also a 
variety of other information useful to the accident agent, including the names 
of all bones of the body, table of heights and weights used in accident and 
health insurance, a table for computing weekly indemnity and a table for 
computing monthly indemnity. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health insurance 
solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections of applications 
as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the claimants. 





140 pages published in vest pocket size for ready reference. 
Price, in flexible leather binding, $1.00 


Liberal discount will be allowed on orders of 100 or 
more copies. 
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industrial insurance of good record in Chicago, Chicago Heights, 
pn Joliet, Aurora, Elgin, Waukegan and intervening towns and throughout 
inois. 

The population of Chicago and srrounding towns and cities is 3,000,000, 
within the ‘‘forty mile limit’? reached by and through suburban transpor- 
tation, practically ali one city, gives unequaled facilities to transact business, 
particularly in ‘‘Paying Claims on Sight”’ in the industrial branch. 


Can handle men who can write ordinary business. 


Ti Globe wants Reliable Life agents with experience in ordinary and 


Our System: 
All ages taken from date of birth. 


Benefits: 

All policies pay for death and total and permanent disability benefit. 
8,000 death, total and permanent disability and other cash benefits paid on 
residents of Chicago and surrounding towns. 


Premiums: 
Can be paid weekly, monthly, quarterly, half yearly and yearly. 
**Claims Paid on Sight.’’ 

Contracts given with or without lapses being charged. Under the latter 
contract an ex-Asst. Supt. of another company earned $4,000 the first 30 
weeks of this year. 

Under the Globe system an experienced representative can become a 
Supt. from the time he starts. 

Progress of the Globe is five times greater than the average of life insur- 
ance companies in the U. S. for some years. This year for the first six 
months. 

Increase in Premium Income .-.-20 Per Cent 
Increase in Assets 30 Per Cent 

If you are a progressive industrial life insurance man come to Chicago 

and work for the Globe. Apply, 


Globe Mutual Life Ins. Assn. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
T. F. Barry, Sec. and Gen’l. Mar. 














ONE FARMER’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


Showing from actual experiences the advantages of life insurance to farmers. —A splen- 
did leaflet for life agents to place in the hands of a farmer while soliciting him.—Samn- 
ple copy 10 cents; 100 copies $3.00; 500 copies $12.00; 1000 copies $20.00; 5000 
copies $80.00; 10,000 copies $150.00. 
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tna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AETNA LIFE 





can offer their prospects the 





widest range of policies 





The Etna Life Issues 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating 
Monthly Incomes 
Partnership Policies 
Term Policies 
Group Insurance Policies 
Annuities 
Deferred Endowments 


and Increasing Insurance Policies under 
the Life, 20-Payment Life and 
20-Y ear Endowment forms 


of 


Experienced and successful men, also 
successful men without life insurance 
experience, may find satisfactory 


opportunity with the AETNA LIFE 
al 


Address 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Prudential Group Policies Sell 


Because of absolute protection, low premiums, 
annual dividends, grace period, 
disability provisions, termination 
refunds, incontestability clause, 
special certificates for em- 
ployees, privilege of naming 
beneficiary, good commissions, 
and the Company's great ex- 
perience in dealing with millions 
of workers in forty years. 









" STRENGTH OF {', 
GIBRALTAR || {? 





Send for particulars of policy 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. 



















































The Real Estate Educator 


By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real Estate boosters, promoters, town 
builders and every man who owns, sells, rents or leases real 
estate of any kind. ‘‘Don’ts” in Real Estate ‘‘Pointers,” 
Specific Legal Forms, &c., &c. 


The New 1916 Edition contains The Torren’s System 
of Registration. Available U.S. Lands for Homesteads. 
The A. B. C’s of Realty. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, Income Tax Law, 
Employer’s Liability Act, Statute of Frauds, How to 
Sell Real Estate, How to Become a Notary Public or 
Commissioner of Deeds and other Useful Information. 


This book is an inspiration to the indifferent and a stimulus 
to the ambitious. Apart from the agent, operator or con- 
tractor, there is much to be found in its contents that wil] 


prove of great value to all who wish to be posted on Valuation, 
Contracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The cost 
might be saved many times over in one transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $1.00 Postpaid. 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE $415,000,000.00 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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The Publications of 


Charles & Edwin Layton 


THE SPecTATOR Company are the sole agents in the United States 
for the old-established and well-known house of CHARLES & 


EDWIN LAYTON, London, England, whose list of publication 


s on 


Fire and Life Insurance, Annuities, Friendly and Building Societies, 


etc., are among the most valuable and standard treatises. 


JouRNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES AND ASSURANCE MaGaZzINE. 
Issued quarterly, four parts constitute a volume, in cloth boards, 
$7.00. Subscribers’ names received, to whom the parts are sent on 
publication, per year, or four parts, including postage.............. 

Joint + ny ANNUITY TABLES AND SINGLE Lire ANNUITY TABLES. 
eRe ee TRIBE, REDS 9 ovine 3 pin o's w 519s x out sinio ie 0550's ois Fines cls. 

An Improvep TABLE oF Five-FicurE LocaritHMs. By E. Erskine Scott. 
PASCE 2085000005 ph ohnehnen es PE RRS Plain, $2.00; indexed, 

Tue INSTITUTE oF Acruarizs’ Text- Boox. Part I. Interest. including 
Annuities Certain; new edition. By Ralph Todhunter. Price....... 

Tue InstITUTE oF ActuarIEs’ TEXT-Boox. Part II. Lite Conungencies, 
pens Life Annuities and Assurances. By George King, F.1.A. 

PRE SS oauhnG bs Aecie Reese nes Gasman es eiaib Seah soem ss isiclbbiale sie oinisials ° 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Seconp INTERNATIONAL ACTUARIAL Concress. Price. 

A TREATISE ON eves Companiges’ Accounts. (New and revised edi- 
Gon). Te A. T. Bereee. Ces oo s wcccccs ca asescssctncesncsccs 

FREQUENCY Curves AND CorRELATION. By W. Palin Elderton. Price.. 

THE THEORY OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF TaBLES OF Mortatity and of similar 
statistical tables in use by the actuary. By George F. Hardy. Price. 

ELEMENTSOF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Second edition. By Burn & Brown. 


SEO auGsGGha kos seee cess hae cases SSR SiGe seeb Ge si haseheswees 
On THE BooKKEEPING OF A Lirg OrFicge. By James John M’Lauchlan, 
EE Ng SE aE a a aT ES Rr AE Ee PE ER a ee 
Parneipiss a * BooKKEEPING FOR INSURANCE Stupents. By Robert Murrie, 
Rt re oon ae 


ComBINED EXPERIENCE oF LirE ANNUITANTS (1863- 1893). *Deduced ‘from: 
the records contributed by co een in <r of annuities granted 
within the United Kingdom. Sees 

ComBINED EXPERIENCE OF ENDOWMENTS (1863- 1893). WN is Gekatieh nnn 

CoMBINED EXPERIENCE, whole life (1863-1893). Males.............. aes 

CoMBINED EXPERIENCE, whole life (1863-1893). Females.............. ee 

British Orrices Lire TasBies (1893). Aggregate Tables. Price........ 

British Orrices ANNUITY TABLE. Male and Female. Price............ 

British Orrices Lire Tasres (18938). Select Tables, Male Lives. Price. 

BritisH Orrices Lirg Tastes (1893). An account of the — and 
methods adopted in the compilation of the data, the graduation of the 
experience and the construction of deduced tables. Assured Lives and 
Ree PeeIOREON EME” cc cuss novice oasis pe .sasee isn be ee nealcies tines 

On CENTENARIANS, AND THE Duration ‘orf THE HUMAN ‘Race. Price... 

GRADUATED EXERCISES AND EXAMPLES, with Solutions, for the use of stu- 
dents of “The Institute of Actuaries’ Text-Book.” Parts J. and IL.. 

Tue Law or Lire Assurance. By a Bunyon, M.A., Barris- 
rister-at-Law. Fifth edition, by J esey Fitzgerald. Price..... 

TABLES FOR FINDING THE VALUES OF PoticiEs, of all Durations. By J. 
Chisholm. Price ...... ihe ioln joie) im ie isis RBA Alb Dime win ieia wieib alee ais asp o's lke 

ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY TABLES, according to "the Carlisle ‘Rate of Mor- 
tality, at 3 per cent. By Gray, Smith and Orchard. oth 

VatuaTion Tastes, based upon the Institute of Actuaries’ Mortality Ex- 

rience (HM) Table, at 3, 3%4, 4 and 4% per cent; also Values of 
Policies on the HM (5) Table at the same Rates of Interest. By 


ee ee oo er eee 
Serect Lire Tasies, deduced from the Institute of Actuaries’ Experience. 
Premium CONVERSION TABLES. ~ Rothery & Ryan. Price............. 
aaa AND OTHER TABLES, y white King and W. J. H. Whittall. 
SS RS eee RE re eR Sy ent ee eee 

An ACCOUNT OF AN INVESTIGATION OF ‘THE SICKNESS AND *Mortauity Ex- 
PERIENCE OF THE I. O. F. Manchester Unity Friendly Society 
(1893-1897), with tables, by Alfred W. Watson, F.I.A., F.S.S. 489 
ee ar ee ee no ere 
THe THeEory OF Finance. Being a short treatise on the ‘Doctrine of In- 


terest and Annuities—certain. Price ........scesessccscccecscecs 
Frre Insurance Hanp Book, in which all the various kinds of Fire Risks, 
with the British Tariff Rates, are arranged alphabetically: being a com- 
plete and valuable Book of Reference on all the principal points con- 
— with Fire Insurance Practice. By W. S. Coles and H. S. Bell. 
RR Ee SR ee eee 
REMARKS ON THE APPORTIONMENT OF Firz Losses. “By the jate William 
Henry Horg. Illustrating, by numerous examples, the practice of the 
Offices in complicated average and non-average cases; and suggesting 
means by which the difficulties hitherto experienced in apportioning 
losses covered by non-concurrent policies may be avoided in the future. 
A reissue of this standard work, with introductory preface by Thos. J 
ee ee ee a ee 
Pocket GuIDE TO DraFTING Fire INSURANCE Poutcres: forming a standard 
reference for age A of method, trade and legal clauses and war- 
vanties, etc. Charles Edwin Noverre. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. MOE Acunssiesuenees Gump acre rasa easiest sicnise ss 
Firr Loss SETTLEMENTS, AND THE CONDITIONS OF FIRE INSURANCE Pott- 
cies. By Thos, J. Milnes. A Handbook for General Use. Price.. 
OvuTLiInEs OF Burctary Insurance. By McMillan. A Handbook 
for Students and Insurance Officials. epee NOR RAI 
AVERAGE AND CONTRIBUTION IN Fire INSURANCE, including a History of 
the Average Clause and a New Method of Apportionment. ast 
and Present Practice in Apportionments is herein reviewed, and the 
circumstances which gave rise to the serious defects in the methods 
at present employed are fully considered. A remedy for the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs is suggested in a New Methods of a 
tionment founded on Primary Principles. By H. S. Bell. Price.. 
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As Sole Agents for the United States the undersigned will send 


any of these works postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 


A 


complete list of C. & E. LAYTON’S publications will be forwarded 


upon receipt of ten cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


THE SPECTATOR .COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


135 WILLIAM STREET, 





Tables of Comparative Benefits 


of 


Various Compensation Laws 


Compiled by 
[STANLEY L. OTIS 


{New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


These tables were constructed to give a ready refer- 
ence and birdseye view of the schedules of compensa- 
tion for death, disability, including waiting period, 
and the medical aid feature of the several states hav- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


The laws of thirty-seven states are thoroughly 
analysed in this work under the following distinctive 
headings: Death; Permanent Total; Dismember- 
ment; Permanent Partial (other cases than Dismem- 
berment); Temporary Total; Temporary Partial; 
Medical Aid; Waiting Period Miscellaneous. 


Price 50 cents per copy. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 

















QZ Holiday Suagestion 


COPY of MuLtipLyInc Your INCOME would 

make a handsome and fitting Holiday present 

from any home office, manager or general agent to the 
producing agents in the field. 

It would be appreciated by the agent not only be- 
cause of his having been remembered by his company, 
but also because of its real value to him as a life in- 
surance salesman. 

This is a gift that will prove valuable to the recip- 
ient ‘and profitable to the donor. 


MULTIPLYING YOUR INCOME 
HOW TO SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


By William T. Nash 
Author of the Monthly Income Policy 


This work is replete with suggestions and hints 
drawn from actual experience. 


Price: In flexible leather binding, $1.25. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 Wittiam STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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VULCAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


89 Fulton Street, New York 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


Statement, December 31, 1916 
VOERE AGIIEIOD ASEUID oa. 5 occ isiccccccsccctvccegscesns 


411,467.08 
CII oe voice (6 ens Sclcbiaclho'ne deeuckecexcudaes tty 


200,000.00 


W@aRTIGUERINCS HROSOBVG 6 6.5.05 cccccvccccccvccccececece 82,826.07 
INO SEER ad bores co ana ecwsc asec ccwes ste aclawetan 110,439.94 
Net Losses paid since Organization............... 316,633.78 
310,439.94 


SURPLUS TO POLICY=HOLDERS............. 


Isidor Kahn, President. 
Charles E. Falk, Vice-President. I. Koenigsberger, Secretary, 





Live Men Can Double Their Income 


selling our 


MONTHLY PENSION BONDS 


(copyrighte@) 


Under our Service Pension Contract 


The LaFayette Life Insurance Co. 
LaFayette, Indiana 


W. W. LANE, Secretary. A. E. WERKHOFF, President 








Fire Casualty Life 
RE-INSURANCES 


WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Combination of attractive benefits in 
Policies. 

Opportunities for producers as State Man- 
agers and General Agents in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma. 














Che Independent Order of Puritans 


Home Office—Suite 818 Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—ISSUES— 

— rm guaranteeing a fixed monthly income to 
Annuities Certificates your family in event of death or to your- 
3 — self in case of disability or old age. 

Life Certificates 10 year term, Whole Life and Endowment Plan. 


° . ° e . ri teei tec. 

Combination Sick, Accident Annuity fion “a ainst. oss “of 

a <¢ge me from sickness 

and Funeral Benefit Certificates or Accident and a 

: Funeral Benefit Paid 

on death from any cause. 

PAID TO MEMBERS, JULY 1, 1917, $852,234.97 
ANNUAL RESOURCES $500,000.00 

An up-to-date progressive association gee ey the strong features o 

adequate rates (American Experience Table of Mortality, 4 per cent) and 
Economical Management. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE $15,000,000.00 MONTHLY INCOME ANNUITIES 

















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of the District of Columbia 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 


Established in the District of <olumbia, West Virginia, Ohio and Delaware 


. HENRY P. BLAIR 
. _. JOSEPH SANDERS 
WILLIAM A. BENNETT 


President 

Vice President i Z 7 2 P 
2nd Vice President (Agency Supervisor) 
Secretary . , ‘ Z 2 a . ALLEN C. CLARK 
Actuary . : - GILBERT A. CLARK 


Main Office, 816 14th St., N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 








44 Millions From 42 Agencies 





THE 1916 RECORD OF OUR EARNEST, 
LOYAL AND HAPPY AGENCY FORCE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$826,443.00 on Deposit with Indiana Insurance Dept. 
$167,163.00 Surplus Protection to Policyholders. 
More than $9,000,000.00 Insurance in force. 
NEW STANDARD POLICIES. LOW RATES. DISABILITY CLAUSE. 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENTe 
A few top notch contracts to Insurance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Address the Company. 











WANTED 


Managers for These Important Districts 
KANSAS, EASTERN MISSOURI, WEST VIRGINIA 


Guaranteed low cost policies. As good as we can make them. 


Any one of the above is an absolutely first class opportunity. Ii 
your record is clean and you can furnish evidence of your Ability as a 
Personal Producer, your application will be considered. 


Address S. W. GOSS, Vice=President 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
The Rookery, Chicago 











** Strong as the Strongest” 


The Northern Assurance Co, 
(Ltd. of London) 
Organized 1836. Entered United States 1854 





- $105,000,000 


Losses paid, - - - - ° 
$38,000,000 


Losses paid in United States 


Eastern and Southern Departments: 


NEW YORK 


55 JOHN STREET = = = 
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mE A well-known business 
man writes: 


Our values have greatly 
increased. We must have more 
insurance. Please give the Aitna 
Fire of Hartford all it will take 
on our property. It will not cost 
us a cent more to have the AXtna 


Fire Policy. 














“If you were in his place”— 


Would you buy the policy you are offering 
your prospect? 


Provident agents are successful because 
they are absolutely convinced that the 
policies they offer are exactly the policies 
which under similar conditions they would 
prefer for themselves. 


Write for information. 


The Provident Life and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 











Special Agents and Adjusters 


Hand Book 








THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
A CHANGE may be necessary to realize your ambition 
THINK A MINUTE, THEN WRITE 
WM. H. MASTIN FRANK D, LOMBAR 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AGENCIES 
(West of the Mississippi) (East of the Mississippi) 
Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 77 Franklin Street; Boston, Mass 
DARL D. MAPES 


Superintendent of Accident Agencies 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
The service of a high grade Accident Department will also be offered so 
that you will not have to broker your Accident business to avoid violating 
your Life insurance contract. 














Extracts from Report of Examination of 


Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915. 


“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized 
without any promotion expenses.” 


“TI beg to report further that I find the Company in 
excellent financial condition. The volume of its business 
has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and its 
funds are being carefully conserved under expert super- 


vision.” 
HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 





Greatest Illinois Company 











A MILLION DOLLAR COMPANY 
Covering a NEW FIELD in the Insurance World 
JUST INCORPORATED 


Strong Organization. Convincing Literature. Valuable 
Co-Operation At All Points. 


To high grade Men, who have successfully sold Life, Fire, or 
Casualty Stocks, this will immediately appeal as the Very Best 





By GEORGE VELTEN STEEB 
This is a practical book, which will be of service to experienced special agents and 
adjusters, as well as to those just entering upon special agency and adjusting work, 
Part I. deals particularly with special agents and their work; describes a specia! 
agent’s duties, and what he should do when visiting an agency; tells the relations 
he should maintain with local agents, and contains suggestr.ns as to supplies, pte- 
mium rates, and the appointment of agents; presents much information as to par- 


ticular hazards, reports, maps, electricity, hydraulics, defects and remedies spon- 
taneous combustion, extinguishing appliances, laws, profits and losses, etc. 

Part II. relates to the provisions of the policy contract applicable before a fire 
with much detail, showing what will void a policy, etc. 


Part III. covers the policy provisions applicable after a fire, the duties of the 
adjuster, appraisal, waiver, denial of liability, depreciation (with tables), abandon- 
ment, subrogation, fraud, ete.; also tables of weights and measures. 

Bound in flexible leather, pocket size. 


. PRICES nr 
DEROY TS a ee ee ee et oe a 

FS ee a ee ee ee ee 16.00 
UNEIN , Spy 9h es sa SD G, Gh #, RES Gee : 32.00 
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NEW YORK 
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Stock Proposition in Recent Years. Correspondence Invited. 


MANAGER 
212 S. & L. Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Tables for reference. 
involved ‘n the science of Life Contingencies. 
WILLEY. Revised and extended by Henry Morr, F.A.S., F. I. A. 
This edition contains carefully revised descriptive text, and a large number of 
new and valuable tables. 
This edition is printed on heavy paper with wide margins, and is thumb-indexed 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
(NeURANCE EXCHANGE. 





CIPLES AND PRACTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


RIN 
r EIGHTH EDITION—REVISED, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED 


A Treatise on the Principles and Practice of Life Insurance.—With valuable 
A complete Arithmetical explanation of the computations 
Originally prepared by NATHAN 


PRICE PER COPY, $10.00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








135 WILLIAM STREET, 
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THE NATIONAL INSURANCE JOURNAL 
THE SPECTATOR for half a century has been recognized as THE National Insurance Journal of the United States. 


The Service it gives week by week is unequaled; and that is supplemented by the numerous Insurance Works of The Spectator 
Company, the Largest Insurance Publishers in the world. 
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UP-TO-DATE INSURANCE LITERATURE 


In addition to its standard annual insurance publications, which have gained world-wide reputation as authoritative works, 
The Spectator Company annually publishes numerous new books and leaflets 


FOR THE GOOD OF INSURANCE 


Among those which have most recently passed through our presses, the books named below illustrate the diversity of subjects treated: 


Agents Key to Fire Insurance, by R. P. BARBOUR, 
— Agent, North British & Mercantile Ins. 


Interest Tables for Small Loans, by ARTHUR 
H. Ham, of the Russeli Sage Foundation. 

Corporation or Business Insurance, by EUGENE 
G. WEBB. ; 

The Industrial Claim Adjuster, by Dr. C. H. 
HARBAUGH, expert examiner and claim adjuster. 

A Grest Future for the Efficient Life Insurance 
Salesman, by Wi1LL1aAM T. Nass, an experienced 
field man. 


Tempting Fate: An illustrated leaflet showing 
the value of accident insurance, by W. ASH. 


Fire Prevention and Protection, by A. C. 
Hourtson, C. E., a widely known Fire Protection 
Engineer. 


One Business Man’s Experience with Life 
Insurance: Dealing with the subject of corpor- 
ation and partnership insurance, by W. T. Nasa. 

Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and Liability Insurance, by JEREMIAH 
F. Connor, formerly chief counsel, Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, N. Y. 

Why We Don’t Live Forever: Don’t Let Any- 
thing Happen to Your Life Insurance, by W. T. 
Nasu. 

Practical Pointers, 


; by Forses Linpsay, life 
insurance educator. 








Life Insurance Catechism, by THEODORE J. 
VENN, an expert writer on life insurance topics. 

Avoid the Life Insurance Abstracter, by 
Eucene G. WEBB. 

Why and How Business Insurance Benefits 
Its Users, by T. J. VENN, 

Not Just Now: a — against procrastination, 
by Wiiiram T. 

Robbing Yourself: #y leaflet showing the saving 
effected by life insurance, and also commending 
income insurance. 

Important: Take Notice. A leaflet advising 

whe te to promptly pay their premiums. 

at Life Insurance is and What It Does: 
A Primer for Laymen and Students, by WiLLiaM 
ALEXANDER, the _ well-known life insurance 
writer and agents’ instructor. 


Keeping pace with the progress of Insurance, The Spectator Company is always awake to the needs of the business in the 
way of helpful books and literature, and is ready and qualified to provide it. 
Inquiries for books and leaflets concerning any phase of the insurance business are cheerfully answered. 


Send 10 cents for complete catalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Insurance Exchange 


PUBLISHERS 


135 William Street 
NEW YORK 
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CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 


of New York 
HENRY EVANS, President 


An American Company 
Largest Capital and Policyholders’ Surplus 
Successful record of over sixty years 
Famous for Fair Dealing with Clients 
Liberal Individual Lines 
Carefully Watched Liability in 
Conflagration Centers Everywhere. 


Writes Policies on Fire, Marine, Automobile, 
Tornado; Rent, Use and Occupancy, Sprinkler 
Leakage and Explosion Insurance as safe as that 
of any company in the world. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
332 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
San Francisco 


HOME OFFICE 
80 Maiden Lane 
New York 














ceident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


7p ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager. 


GENERAL BUILDING - 47! & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA z 

















The Agent’s Key to Fire Insurance 


By ROBERT P. BARBOUR 


Written for the use of AGENTS, BROKERS AND FIELDMEN with 
the NECESSITIES OF THE PUBLIC in mind. 


320 pages of concise and helpful information regarding essentials, including 
over 250 MODERN forms and clauses. 


Just Published, Price $2.50. 


Helpful for service—Send for one. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WiLLiAM STREET, 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








C. E. Clarke, President J. R. Anthony, Jr., Secretary 


CAPITAL STOCK, $206,700.00 


PENINSULAR CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Offices: St. James Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Commercial and Industrial 


Accident and Health Insurance 








“Our Work 


JOSEPH FROGGATT&CO., inc. 


Insurance Accountants and Auditors 
Consulting Actuaries 


25 GHURGH STREET, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Holbrook Bldg. 


is Different?’ 
wn 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. McKnight Bidg. 


We study your problems. 


Our unusual opportunities coupled with our prac- 
tical insurance experience have provided us with 
the solution. 


We always effect economies. 
JOSEPH FROGGATT 


President 











HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


The fifty-seventh annual report shows insurance in force 
of $133,493,000, an increase during the year of $7,832,827. The 
Company paid the policyholders in 1916 $3,536,233 of which 
$628,406 was in dividends or premium refund. Its insurance 
reserve fund was increased by $1,300,000 and the Assets are 
now $32,821,462. 

FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Supt, of Agts., 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














The WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of the MACCABEES 


TheLargest as well as the Safest and Best Fraternal Benefit Society for Women 
Original Woman’s Order on Adequate Rates 
The Following Benefits are Given 


Protection ba — of Life Sick Benefits for Wage Earners 
Protection Last Illness and Burial Benefits 
a ey Total and Permanent Disability at Hospital Service for Needy Siok 





Benefits Paid Since Organization, $14,206,958.63 
Reserve Fund, $9,861,104.83. 1916 Excellent Net Benefit Gain, 5,028 
As the Association Stands Today 


‘umber Pocem B ieeles 2,787 Total Hospital Beds Endowed . 78 

Net abe chloe! BOG pases. 39,893 Total Membership December 
jalance in MEM oviscicitieecenucie 190,020 
Fraternal Fund........... $134,744.23 Total all Funds............... $10,167,435.27 





ORGANIZED IN _ 1892 
MISS BINA M. WEST, MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE, 
Supreme commander supreme Record Keeper 
Home Office Building, Port Huron, Mithigan 





THE “KEYS TO SUCCESS” 


In the Life Insurance business are—an attractive Policy to sell—good territory to. 
canvass—a liberal contract under which to work—and the cordial support of one’s 
company. 

All these essential conditions are offered to competent Agents by The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company, and excellent territory is available at the present time 


Agents and others are invited to write to 
THE GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY Head Office, Winnipeg 


WHY WE DON’T LIVE FOREVER 


Something is Certain to Happen to You—Don’t Let Anything Happen toYour 
i Life Insurance. 

This new leaflet is short but comprehensive, and terse is in its terms, and is so con- 
vincing that any person reading it will immediately see the necessity for keeping his 
insurance in force and consider retrenchment in some other direction. . 

It should be mailed with every premium notice as well as with the s-cond notice 
reminding the insured that the premium due has not been paid. 

Prices, per copy, 6 cents; 50 copies, $1.25; 100 copies, $2; 500 copies, $7; 1000 
copies, $10; 5,000 copies, $45; 10,000 copies, $80. 

If any company or general agency desires its imprints on the back of the leaflet 
the price per thousand is $3; $6.50 additional for 5 000 copies. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
Chicago Office, Insurance Exchange. 135 William Street, New York 
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A Letter Sold $12,000 Insurance 


= was the experience of an Indianapolis agent with one of Hull’s Insurance Sales 

tte 

An official of one Insurance Company writes “I want you to know how thoroughly well 
pleased I am with the insurance sales letters. They cover the ground admirably and I 

shall. be able to make effective use of them.” Life, Accident, Partnership and Corpora- 

tion insurance salesmen request particulars—ask for folder 11A. 


William S. Hull, Madison, Conn. 

















Agency Wants 





$49 about the high cost of living. Sell dis- 
Why Complain ability insurance—Costs little—quickly 


sold—badly needed—pays a good renewal and provides a steady 
income. Write us today. 


FEDERAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Capital peneamenenatl V. D. CLIFF, President 








Gompany Representation Wanted 











MAN EXPERIENCED IN FIRE AND CASUALTY INSUR- 
ANCE, HAVING ACTED AS GENERAL AGENT FOR 
BOTH, DESIRES CONNECTION WITH COMPANY OR 
LARGE GENERAL AGENCY WHERE ENERGY, ABILITY, 
AND LOYALTY, MAY BE ADEQUATELY REWARDED. 
EXPERIENCED IN HANDLING CLAIMS. 


Address ‘‘COMPETENT,”’ Care of The Spectator 
P. O. Box ;1117, New York City, N. Y. 














N Established Agency desires connection with a good 
Fire Company; also with Casualty Company writing 
general lines including Automobile Insurance. 


Bowling=Wood Agency Company 


Jefferson County Bank Bldg. Birmingham, Ala 





An office with an established Agency Plant in Eastern 
Pennsylvania could use two good Fire Insurance Companies. 


Address, “G. T. F.,” care of The Spectator, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 





An Office doing business in Eastern Pennsylvania could 
use a good Life Insurance Company in this territory. 


Address “‘L. G. I.,”” care of The Spectator, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 








Agency Wants 








E. C. CORRY, President E. A. LEWIS, Secretary 


Des Moines Life and Annuity Company 


of Des Moines, Iowa 


WANTED—Two Agency Supervisors to work in 
Iowa with local agents on lists of selected 
prospects. Salary and commission. References 
required. Call on or address 


OQ. G. WILSON, Agency Manager. 














Attention Stock Salesmen — 


If you are an experienced, high-class stock salesman it will pay you 
to investigate. Cotton States Life Insurance Company increasing 
their capital from $150,000.00 to $1,000,000.00. Officers and directors 
strongest men in the South. Stock selling rapidly. Liberal co- 
operation given. 

Call on, or address 


SPITZBARTH & COMPANY 


Fiscal Agents 


Cotton States Life Insurance Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 








Stock Salesmen Wanted 


We will pave the way for you with effective adver- 
tising. Strong organization made up of successful 
business men. Only high-grade men with clean 
records wanted. Credentials required. 


The Insurance Corporation 


CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000 
WAINWRIGHT BLDG., SAINT LOUIS 











STOCK and LIFE INSURANCE SALESMEN 


We can use some live-wire stock salesmen; and 
we also want to get in communication with some 
live-wire Life Insurance salesmen, who know what 
it is to work with the co-operation ‘of a large number 
of enthusiastic stockholders. 

We have as strong a line-up as any Life Insurance 
Company in the country. Stock salesmen are mak- 
ing big money. Rapid work among the wealthy 
farmers surrounding Gary. 


ACT QUICKLY 


Call or address 
GARY NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


305-6 Gary Theatre Building, GARY, INDIANA 














QUICK PRO RATA PREMIUM TABLE 


Shows in parallel columns the percentages of earned and return premiums 
for each day, from 1 to 365, with a time table on reverse side of card giving 
number of days elapsed between a given date in one year and any other date 
in the same or the following year. Very convenient. Printe¢ on stiff 
fardboard. Price, per copy, 25 cents. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 135 William Street, New York 
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Agency Wants 


Actuarial 














An Unusual Opportunity 


Superintendency of an important field in 
the west is open with an old established west- 
ern life insurance company noted for its 
strength, conservative management and un- 
equaled dividends to policy holders. The 
salary which will be paid to an efficient man 
of integrity and proven ability will be attract- 
ive. Communications Confidential. 


Address “I,” Care of The Spectator 
P.O. Box 1117, New York City, N. Y. 

















Prominent Agents and Brokers 





LEON IRWIN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La 
REPRESENTING 


Philadelphia Underwriters 
British America Assurance 
German-American 


Maryland Casualty, 
Bonding Dept. 

New York Plate Glass 

Stuyvesant Continental Casualty 

Concordia Phenix-Paris Workmen's Compensation 
EXCESS LINES SOLICITED 


American Eagle 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Automobile-Hartford 
Insurance Underwriters 
Natfonal-Hartford 











ERCY B. DUTTON, MANAGER 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HUMBOLDT FIRE OF PA. TEUTONIA FIRE OF PA. 
CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H. GEORGIA HOME OF GA. 























"THEODORE E. LANE 


Having severed his connection with Connecticut 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. has removed from 170 
Broadway to St. Paul Building, 220 Broadway. 


LIFE INSURANCE EFFECTED 











B. N. EXTON CHAS, DUPEE D. ELDER R. F. BROWN 
VICE-PRESIDENT TREAS. AND SEC. ASST. TREAS. | 
B.N.EXTON & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
64 WALL ST. NEw YORK 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
SUCCESSORS TO 
THE EXTON-HALL BROKERAGE & VESSEL AGENCY 
JAMESON & FRELINGHUYSEN 


Special Facilities for Covering Large Lines of Insurance on IMPROVED RISKS 
and FLOATER PROPOSITIONS ° 
































OUTHERN company desires services of 

young actuary in its home office. One 
who has taken some examinations of the 
Actuarial Society preferred. Good salary and 
prospects to the right man. 


Address, ‘‘G.A.,’’ care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York City, N.Y. 














FACKLER AND FACKLER 


DAVID PARKS FACKLER, F.A.S. 
EDWARD B. FACKLER, F. A. S. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
35 Nassau Street New York 





MILES M. DAWSON & SON. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


141 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 





J, WH. NITCHIE 
ACTUARY 


19 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
1223 Association Building 


Telephone. Central 3462 CHICAGO 





PAUL L. WOOLSTON 


INSURANCE EXAMINER, ACTUARY 
AND ACCOUNTANT 


MAJESTIC BLDG., DENVER, COL. 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


76 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


Telephone Randolph 018 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


812 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





JULIAN C. HARVEY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


CHEMICAL BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MO 
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Actuarial 


Insurance Lawyers 











H ARRIS E. VINEBERG 


Fellow Actuarlal Society of America 


EXAMINER 


Room 1437 
First National Bank Building 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, INSURANCE 


CHICAGO 





F, M- SPEAKMAN, C. P.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Burns & SPRAKMAN 


Certified Pablic Accountants THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA 





JNO. A. COPELAND 


INSURANCE EXAMINER 


CONSULTING ACTUARY and 


709 Srd NATIONAL BANK, ATLANTA, GA. 





7. C. RAFFERTY 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Suite 714 Weightman Building 





Complete Rate Books Formulated Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. SIGTENHORST 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 





NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING WACO, TEXAS 





CONSULTING ACTUARY 





Telephone Walnut 3761 


FREDERIC S. WITHINGTON, F.A.I.A. 


402-404 Kraft Building Des Moines, lowa 





I M. RUBINOW, M. D. Ph. D. 


CONSULTING ACTUARY & STATISTICIAN 


Fellow Casualty Actuarial and 
Statistical Society of America. 


Compensation and Accident and Health Rates. Casualty 


Statistics. Benefit Funds. 
131 E. 23rd ST., NEW YORK CITY 





W., H. GOULD 


ACTUARY & EXAMINER 
SYSTEM REVISION 


256 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 





W. R. HALLIDAY 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 








CHICAGO 





IRELAND 


GEORGE McILDOWIE & SONS, Attorneys-at-Law, Belfast, lreland. 
Refer to Equitable Life, Mutual Life, New York Life, Metropolitan, tna Life, John Hancock 
Mutual, Dlinois Life, Boston Mutual and American Consul at Cables: Melidowie, Belfast 





BLE Trial Lawyer, residing at Baltimore, Maryland, 

expert in the adjustment of Personal injury and prop- 
erty damage claims, eighteen years experience. Will cover 
Maryland and nearby territory. References given. Write 
RICHARD A. MILLER, Jr., Attorney, 629-30 Law Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Maryland. 








Insurance Examiners and Adjusters 








H. HARBAUGH, M. D. 
. EXPERT EXAMINER AND ADJUSTER 


Accident and Health Claims Investigated and Adjusted in 
Any Locality 
143 SOUTH BROAD STREET, t- PHILADELPHIA, PA 


RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS 





R . 

E E 
; Claim Strategy : 
U , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ U 
t Claim managers are improving service and cutting 1 
; expense in this territory by simply employing an ; 
. experienced claim man instead of various agents or 

gE attorneys. E 
. _— R, L. NASE Territory : 
. So Adjuster for Casualty Companies — 4 
T Health 1109 Mutual Building North T 
S Claims Richmond, Va. Carolina § 


RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS RESULTS 


SOUTHERN LIFE AND HEALTH INS. CO. 
‘‘Oldest and Best’ 


Has openings for good debit men and business 
producers. 


P. O. BOX 884 BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


American Life Insurance Company 


Home Offices, DES MOINES, IOWA 














Adequate capital and surplus, standard policy forms, annual divi- 
dend and non-participating contracts, liberal policy conditions and 
guaranteed values, no contested or compromised claims, low premium 
rates, satisfactory dividends, full reserve on policies protected by 
approved securities with State of Iowa are strong selling points in 
favor of this Company. Territory open in Iowa, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota. 

Correspondence with agents invited. 


NATIONAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








OUR POLICIES SELL 


RATES PER $1,000 
Age 30 ............$13.00 ee 
Age 40 ..........:.$16.00 Age 45 ............$17.50 


Agency Openings in Many Desirable Localities 
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“All kinds of 
Insurance 
on 


Automobiles” 


FIRE, THEFT, 
COLLISION, 
LIABILITY, 
PROPERTY 
DAMAGE. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. 


Pierce Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LAWRENCE B. PIERCE 
Chairman of Board 





CHAS. W. DISBROW 
President 














THE 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Results for the year 1916 








CTE RSE OR a EEE Oe $44,000,000 
Surplus scabies ncaebseaaeaiaicnbierenamee: 715,000 
imurtece in foce 182,000,000 
Income 5,375,000 





WILLIAM H. HUNTER, President 











RESERVE FUND PLAN 


General Offices: Second Floor, Coal Exchange 
WILKES-BARRE, PENN’A 





LIVE MEN WANT A LIVE COMPANY 
OUR SALESMEN MAKE MONEY 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR THE RIGHT MAN 
WRITE US TODAY H. B. WILSON, Secretary 


























E. Mc. AMMONS, President 





"OF AMERICA, 


GAS AND ELECTRIC BUILDING, DENVER, COLORADO 


January 1, 1917 
oe RE TO EO aE OTe rr: $2,300,000 


BUSINESS TN FORGE: occ cece cc ccsie cae cceswes 17,000,000 
J. A. O°SHAUGHNESSY, General Manager 


STERLING MUTUAL 
BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


606=11 Liberty Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Have openings for you 
as District Managers 
on most liberal terms. 


You want something 
out of the ordinary tosell. 
Investigate our Combi- 
nation Certificate. 














Home Friendly Society 
of Baltimore, Maryland 
has grown so in popularity until it 1s now generally conceded to be 
“tone of the leading Industrial life insurance companies in America’’ 
issuing LIFE, HEALTH and ACCIDENT Policies. 
Write for 


Rates and Terms to Agents 


Pr CE N IX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, OF LONDON 
(ESTABLISHED 1783) 
FIRE 

USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager 

















 BRIEF—CRISP—EMPHATIC | 


CORPORATION OR BUSINESS INSURANCE ~ 


By EUGENE G. WEBB 


A valuable pamphlet. showing in clear phraseology the walue of corporation or 
bueiness insurance to partnerships and corporations. 

Every agent needs this document for distribution among his prospects {n busines, 
\ife It fe a eure winner. 

Prices: Per copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $3.00; 500 Copies, 12.00; 1,000 copies 
$20.00; 5,000 copies, "a 00; 10,000 copies, $150.00. 


HE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Chicago Office; — Exchange 135 William 8t., New York 
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i2 Years of 
Progress 


1905 (1917 


Has gained surplus every year from the beginning. 
Has Surplus now in excess of its capital stock. 
Has a mortality record almost without parallel. 
Has over $20,000,000.00 of insurance in force. 
Has over $2,500,000.00 of assets. 

Has a record unequaled in the insurance world. 


BENEFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
THE BIG WESTERN CO. 
LORENZO N. STOHL, Vice-Pres. & Mgr. 























JOSEPH F. SMITH, Pres. 


PIONEER LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Kansas City, Mo. 
POLICIES THAT SELL 


Double Indemnity for accidental death. 
Total and Permanent disability benefits. 
Partial disability benefits. 
Surgical Operation benefits. 
Annual Dividends. 
Policy loan insurance. 
Freedom, occupation and travel. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN MISSOURI AND KANSAS. 
John W. Cooper, President. 


























SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1917 


The Spectator Company has issued the second supplement to the 
1917 edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications 
and Policies. This supplement contains new policies and the rates 
thereon for such companies as have recently issued new forms, thus 
bringingyT he Handy Guide fully up to date. Copies will be furnished 
to those subscribers to The Handy Guide whose names appear on our 
books at twenty-five cents each. The price to non-subscribers will 
be fifty cents. The Handy Guide, with the supplement bound in, will 
be furnished for $2.75, plain edition; $3.00, indexed edition; sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Address all orders to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILtiAM STREET 
‘NSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





An Honest Contract, Sold by Honest Men by Honest Methods 


GREAT, PERMANENT CONNECTION 
NorTHEr® For Desirable Agents 


to Place Life Insurance 





Te 
B. F. WILSON WILLIAM A. FRICKE 
President Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manage 








“‘The Report of the Examiner of the Insurance Department 
of Texas, dated May 23, 1915, on 


THE FORT WORTH LIFE shows 


That no promotion fees of expenses were paid in the organiza- 
of the Company. 
That the loans of the Company are in excellent condition. 


That the Company has had a very favorable mortality Experi- 
ence. 


That Death Claims are paid promptly. 
That the results of the examination were satisfactory.” 


DO YOU WANT TO WORK FOR SUCH A COMPANY? 








Capital 
$500,000.00 


IALTY COM FULLY PAID UP AND 
I SURETY |cASUALTY DEPOSITED WITH IOWA 
son meme INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


We are cntering other States and open to propositions from 
Agents desiring connection for Bonding and the miscellaneous 
Casualty lines, particularly Automobile. Write 


A. G. OGLE, Second Vice-President 

















-7ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF TORONTO Incorporated 1851 


FIRE, TORNADO, OCEAN MARiNE AND INLAND 
MARINE INSURANCE 


W. R. BROCK, President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vice-President and General Manager 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1917 


Nh cide ie cic eer eee hs sckn eee weNeuee) $3,329,177 .74 
SURPLUS IN UNITED STATES............... . $1,478,531,90 
TOTAL LOSSES PAID IN UNITED STATES FROM 

SEPS TO BONO TINGLLUBIVE «gon occ ccescescensees $41,657,813.31 














6 GET 
ESTERNIZED” 


ENLIST NOW with the army of 300 men in 
Montana who have made this Company an over- 
whelming success. 

The Best policies and most liberal commissions. 

The finest territory in America. Write at once. 


Western Accident and Indemnity Co. 


Helena, Montana 
H. D. COOK, President 

















J. C. Hume, President 





A Legal Reserve Company 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE POLICIES 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 
Home Office: Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Insurance Directory 


of 


Greater New York 


Continuing the well-known Record Insur- 
ance Directory of Greater New York, pub- 
lished for many years by Geo. H. Holden & 
Company, Incorporated, and The Surveyor. 


Ready Shortly After March 


The Insurance Field will spare neither 
effort nor expense to compile future editions 
that will contribute most helpfully to the 
insurance business of the metropolis. 


Ist. 














Fire — Life — Marine — Miscellaneous 


Insurance men in every line will find in the 
book a statistical and directory service that 
will make the cost seem insignificant. It 
will be elegantly and durably bound in genu- 
ine leather, flexible, and to fit the pocket. 


Copies will be furnished brokers and 
soliciting agents at $3.00. Rates to Com- 
panies and General Agencies to include 
ae in Company roster quoted on appli- 
cation. 


THE INSURANCE FIELD COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Louisville Kentucky 
95 William Street 
NEW YORK 





























The Capitol Life Insurance Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Thomas F. Daly, President Agents Wanted 





E. F. PERRY & CO., Inc. 


- Can Insure Lumber and Wood- 
working Risks wherever located. 


66 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 











Do You Represent the 


Merchants National Fire 
Insurance Co. 





Fire Marine; - Automobile 
‘Home Office 


29 South La Salle Street, Chicago 




















Ceme West to a 
Western Company with 
Western Prestige. 
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COMBINATION POLICIES ————- > 
Home Office Bldg., Seattle, Washington 


(Life, Accident and Health) 
Liberal Contracts to Reliable Men 

















OPEN TERRITORY 


A few exceptional opportunties in Pennsylvania. 
can greatly increase your earnings by making a contract with us. 


You personal producers 
Address: 


SCRANTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. C. Sampson, Superintendent of Agencies 


SCRANTON, PA. 




















This may mean you. 


advantage to know us. 





“OUT WHERE THE WEST BEGINS” 


THE GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is calling MEN. 


Excellent policy contracts and good pay for 
good work. We would like to meet you and it might be to your 


Write C. A. MOORE, Agency Director, SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


LIABILITY BURGLARY 

ACCIDENT CREDIT 

HEALTH BOILER 

AUTOMOBILE LANDLORDS 

TEAMS ELEVATOR 
COMPENSATION GENERAL LIABILITY 


N 
SS 


Established ee 1869 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO, Ltd. °Ewctcnc® 


Head Office: CHICAGO, ILL. F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 





F. J. WALTERS, Regident Manager, 55 John Street, New York. 
STOKES, PACKARD, HAUGHTON & SMITH, . 

Resident Managers 434 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa’ 
ELMER A. LORD & CO., Resident Managers 145 Milk Street, Boston, Mass 


Capable Agents, Desirable Company 


The two most important factors in life underwriting are capability in the Agent 
and quality in the Company. If the Company provides an unexcelled, attractive 
policy for a low net cost, and hag a reputation for prompt and efficient service, the 
result is contentment, loyalty, and success for the man in the Field, if he is capable. 
This Company’s record is evidence of the character of its representatives and of the 
quality of the institution. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, wananniiienie of Agencies, 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851. 











NORTHERN INSURANCE Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
WILLARD S. BROWN & CO., General Managers 
1 Liberty Street, New York 


JOSEPH W. BECK, Special ) GUSTAVUS .B. HOLT, Special Agt 

56 Richton Ave., on 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Macs. 
FRANK G. DELA HUNT, 

720 Racine an. _ Wis. 


©. 0. CRANDALL, Speoal ages | PRPS HENDSWOG, Social Agen 


W. P. RAY, Special tt 
Terre Haute, a 





RICHARD W. WETZEL 
1526 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 





“ sylvania, North Carolina, South 





WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the 
Company’s he i Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy 


guarantee to do 
ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any 
cause $5,000, the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, 
$10,000, or DOUBLE the face of the Policy, will be paid. 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECI- 
FIED accident, $15,000, or THREE TIMES the face of the 
Policy, will be paid 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement 
FURTHER guarantees that in case of total disability as a result of acci- 
dental injury, the Company will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER 
WEEE during such disability, but not to exceed 50 weeks, after which the 
weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the 
period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And WHY should any 
man be satisfied with a policy that would doless? The cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Penn- 
ina, Maryland, Delaware, Mississippi, 
ennessee, Kansas, and Missouri. An opportunity for e 
Insurance Salesman of y- Address: 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 

















Hon. C. A. Palmer, Prest. W. A. Eldridge, Sec’y. L. K, Hennes, Treas. 


S, D. Andrus, Vice-Pres. and Managing Underwriter 


Inter-State Fire Insurance Company 


OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Home Offices, 406-412 Dime Bank Building 
FINANCIAL CONDITION DEC. 31, 1916 


| Serrerer rrr rr re $542,142.29 Capital...............- $250,000.00 


Reinsurance Reserve... 159,223.16 


eeeereeeeeeeeeee 00, 


Su . 
$542,142.29 $542,142.29 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS, $350,000.63 























The Sub agent who is producing a fair amount of 
good business would do well to tie up under our direct 
contract with the Company and secure home office 
assistance and full general agent’s commissions. 

The young company appreciates the value of a good 
representative. Here is a chance to grow with a 
growing company. 


PURITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1907 
HOME OFFICE PROVIDENCE, R. I. 














The Republic 
Casualty Company 


Oliver Building . 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Writes all lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Local and General Agents wanted in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Fidelity and Surety 
Plate Glass 
Burglary 

General Liability 





abital $500,000 











Chicago Bonding and Insurance Company 


Successor to 


Chicago Bonding & Surety Company and the Prudential Casualty Company, Indianapolis 


Automobile Liability 

Property Damage and Collision 
Accident and Health 

Monthly Payment : 


NET ADMITTED ASSETS $1,801,040.80 


Net Admitted Surplus $296,048.32 


O. «. ROBERTS, Secretary and General Manager. 
HOME OFFICE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Manuals of Compensation, Lia- 
bility and Automobile Insurance 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY isin a position t ly to C i 
and Agents Manuals as follows: ee ne 


Manual of Compensation and Liability Insurance 
—Rules and Rates—THE BASIS MANUAL. 


Price $1.50 
(1917 EDITION) 


_ Hitherto in preparing manuals of rates for workmen's compensation and 
liability insurance, the compilers have confined their labors to individual 
States. Now that more than half the States of the Union have enacted com- 
pensation laws it has been found feasible to compile a basis manual applica- 
ble to all States. Issued in loose leaf form. 

_The rates given therein are the basis for all classifications, while 
differential slips containing the multiplier to be used in arriving at the 
manual rate for particular States will be supplied as desired. 

MANUAL OF LIABILITY INSURANCE—RULES AND RATES. 
Being basis rates for liability insurance in States having no compensation 
laws. Loose leaf form. Differential slips supplied as desired. 

NEW YORK MANUAL OF COMPENSATION AND LIABILITY 
INSURANCE. Covering rates for New York State only on Compensation, 
Public Liability and Terms. Price $1.25. 

Companies and Agents can also be supplied with the Manual dealing with 
Automobile Liability Insurance, in three parts, as follows: 


Automobile Manual—Horse Power Ratings, 1912 to 1917 Models. 
oF ‘* —Rules for Writing Liability Property Damage 
and Collision Insurance, 1917. 
ss ‘* —Ditterential Rate Sheets. 
Digest of Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Fifth Edition 
December, 1917. 


These Manuals are official and can be supplied in quantities to suit. For 
prices and further particuiars, address 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE. NEW YORK. 


JUST ISSUED 
Attractive Educational Leaflets 


Prepared by an Experienced’ 
Life Insurance Field Man 





Among the most forceful and interesting documents put 
forth in recent years for the enlightenment of life insurance 
prospects are those prepared by William T. Nash, the well- 
known life insurance field man and writer. 

Three new leaflets are now announced, all of which will 
surely result in turning prospects into applicants. 

One Doctor’s Experience With Endowment Insurance— 
This leaflet shows the advantages of endowment insurance for 
all professional or business men having surplus funds to invest. 

Per copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $3.00; 500 copies, $12.00; 
1,000 copies, $20.00. 

One Woman’s Experience with a Monthly Income— 
The convincing illustrations given in this attractive leaflet 
all serve to emphasize the fact that the woman untrained in 
business is more securely protected by a monthly income policy 
than by any other form. 

Per copy 15 cents; 100 copies, $4.00; 500 copies, $15.00; 
1,000 copies $25.00. 

Saving What You Leave.—A little six page folder giving 
in brief, pungent sentences the reasons for providing a fixed 
monthly income for dependents. 

Per copy 6 cents; 100 copies, $2.00; 500 copies, $7.00; 
1,000 copies, $10.00. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 135 WILLIAM STREET 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 

















Ambitious, productive and trust- 
worthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with 
the 





Berkshire 
Life Insurance 


Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 


W.D. WYMAN, 
President 


W.S. WELD, 
Supt. of Agencies 


New Policies with 
modern provisions. 
Attractive Literature 




















WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS 


AND 


WHAT IT DOES 


A PRIMER FOR LAYMEN AND STUDENTS 


Not only has this book been endorsed by the Life Underwriters 
Association, but the Transactions of the Actuarial Society of 
America contains the following comment: 


“The author explains the underlying prin- 
ciples of insurance in general, and life insur- 
ance in particular, and proceeds in easy style 
to treat of the various forms of policies, policy 
provisions, nature of reserves, surplus and divi- 
dends, company organization and practice, 
taxation, salesmanship, etc. Attention is 
given to the many special uses which can be 
found for life insurance, and emphasis is laid 
upon the great public service it renders. A 
few actuarial calculations, of the most ele- 
mentary nature, are given. 


“A useful feature of the book is to be found 
in the twenty pages devoted to definitions and 
explanations of over two hundred technical 
terms used in life*insurance, alphabetically 
arranged, * * * * 

Although the book is not addressed to the agent, all the argu- 
ments which induce men to insure are embodied in it, and the 
arguments that induce men to insure are the arguments that en- 
able insurance men to sell. 

The price is $1.50. Now ready for delivery. 

Wholesale rates for fifty or more copies will be quoted on application. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 WILLIAM STREET 


Insurance Publishers 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


TO HANDLE THE BEST QUICK-SELLING INSURANCE PROPOSITION IN AMERICA 


Accident and Health Insurance on the Same Plan as Commercial 
Travelers’ Associations. 
No Medical Examination Required. No Waiting for Commissions. 
Write to ERNEST W. BROWN, Sec’y and Treas. 


INTER-STATE BUSINESS MEN’S ACCIDENT ASS’N 
BROWN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 














Service Financial Stability Non-Technical Contracts 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
OF LONDON 


THE PIONEER AND LEADING LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE WORLD 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER 
AND FLY WHEEL, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, 
FIDELITY, SURETY, BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 


SAMUEL APPLETON 


United States Manager 


33 Broad Street, Boston 





Business Unusual 24th Year 
ST. LOUIS. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, sissourr 


Comparative Statement Showing Yearly Growth of Company 
Admitted Assets Cone ae to Insurance in Force 


= “ _ 
Dec. 31, 1913 Dec. 31, 1913 
$9,032,736.66 — _ - ssi "526,180. 00 
Dec. 31, 1914 Dec. 31, 1914 
$10,511,5 16.72 $2.4 17,222.79 ma oes ae 00 
Dec. 31, 1915 Dec. 31, 1915 
$12,000,808.15 $2,336,639,97 $106,880,393,00 
Dec. 31, 1916 Dec. 31, 1916 Dec. 31, 1916 
$14,142,052.49 $2, ar at 65 sha ”, ty 00 
June 30, 1917 


$15, 325, 253.39 $2, $41, 209.49 $144, 786, 620.00 











Owight & Hilles, Resident Mgrs, for N.Y State, 66 Ma.den Lane, N.Y 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $250,000.00 PAID UP CAPITAL, $150,000.00 
30% Increase in Business in 1916 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY C0O’S 
Up-to-the-Minute Monthly and Commercial Policies Guarantees 
COMFORT——CONTENTMENT——COMPETENCY 
Profitable Agency Connection to Producers. Write us today. 
DREXEL BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


10, 100,000.00 


H. M. HOLDERNESS, 
Agency Manager 











$ 1,500,000.00 | 


CAPITAL STOCK $100,000.00 





Progressive Health and Accident Policies 


CHAS. A- RYKER, President 
E. G. WOLESLAGEL, Secretary F. L- EBEY, Ageacy Director 

















LEROY, OHIO 


Net Amount of Unpaid Losses and Claims. . $138,857.85 
Reserve for Gaeatead Premium. 5 60. 6 ctv odd 2,378, 839.31 
Federal, State and other Taxes due and accrued . 37; 636.40 
All other ray Te Se eee Se ee? Pe 27,164.18 
Reserve for Emergencies.........-- $125,000.00 
Net Surplus. .......ccceeeecescees 1,286,953.31 

1,411,953.31 


Surplus to Policyholders..........++++++eeeeeees 


Admitted Assets........cccccceccectccceceece: $3,989,451.05 





OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1916 
New York Basis 


Organized 1848 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 


Ths: aseGe co a wea teccnd ease chaeegl ons cee $241,434.72 
Tin Scaepliige's oo ses ca chs ec cee cee ene bbe eee ivios 62,470.60 
In Re-Insurance Reserve. ........seeeescecceees 189,119.12 
F. H. HAWLEY W. E. HAINES, 
Secretary 


President 
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AMICABLE 


Life Insurance Co. 
WACO, TEX. 





$1,000,000 Deposited with 
the. State Treasurer of Texas 





Insurance in force De- 


cember 31st, 1916.... $16,130,362.00 

Gain during year 1916. 2,702,566.00 

Insurance written dur- 

SOE THEO cae wetereys 4,541,716.00 

Gain over 1915.......  2,387,732.00 
Admitted Assets Decem- 

ber 3ist, 1916.... 2,663,804. 74 

Gain during year 1916. 214,031.51 
Policyholders Reserves 

December 31st, 1916. 905,626.48 

Gain during year 1916. 196,396.00 
Total Agency Balances 

December 31st, 1916. . 8,446.68 
Actual to Expected Mer- 

tality during 1916.... 29.6% 


It is believed that the Amicable Life 
has made a new record for a company 
less than seven years ald in having in 
force December 31st, 1916, $16,130,362 
of paid-for insurance, and at the same 
time having gained $107,340.30 in sur- 
AMICABLE LIFE BUILDING plus, in addition to the total surplus 


22 Stories High.—Owned without Debt by _Fiainally paid to the company by the 
AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY stockholders. 


WACO, TEXAS, U. 8. A. ARTEMAS R. ROBERTS, President 





fa a 


anrewas R. Rozents, Founder, President & Actuary 
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Kaffir Corn Field in: Knox County, Texas, Ready to Head 
and Thresh. 





SCOTT & BLACKMER 


FARM MORTGAGES 
Texas and Oklahoma 
Four Offices in Oklahoma 
Home Office: 
HOBART, OKLAHOMA 


Five Offices in 'Texas 
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The 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
of New York 


E. M. TREAT 


President 





The highest scientific development of Credit 
Insurance is provided in the American ‘‘Actual 
Loss”: Bond and the American ‘‘ Normal 
Average "’ Bond, Limited and Unlimited. 


Our service is for Manufacturers and Whole- 
salers only. 


We can always use'a few high-class solicitors. 





9] William Street 
New York 


415 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


A. B. Treat, Gen’! Eastern Mor. 


91 William Street 


New York 











In addition to the ordinary forms of life insurance 


THE EQUITABLE 


makes a specialty of the following: 


Insurance to protect business firms and corporations, under a 
corporate form of policy. 





Group Insurance, by which employers protect families of 
employes. 

A flexible contract known as the Convertible Policy which 
can be converted by the Insured into an Ordinary Life, 
Limited Payment Life, or Endowment Policy. 





A Bond issued without medical examination giving the inves- 
tor an income for his declining years. 

A new policy is offered under which the insurance 
is DOUBLED if death results from ACCIDENT. 
This policy also embodies the following advantages if 
the person whose life is insured becomes totally and 
permanently disabled: 

1. Thereafter the Equitable will carry the insurance—The 
Insured will have nothing further to pay. 


2. The Equitable will pay the Insured an annual income for 
life equal to one-tenth of the face of the policy. 


3. Upon the death of the Insured the full amount of the in- 
surance will be paid to the Beneficiary (or double the amount 
if death is due to accident) without deduction on account of 
the income paid to the Insured while living. 


(See the policy for conditions and details.) 


For Agency Openings Address 
WILLIAM E. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
120 Broadway, New York 
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